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What was a swampy waste, breeding malaria, is to-day a 
lovely sight with its vast expanse of golden corn. 
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; Reclamation of water-logged areas of Sonarpur by draining 

‘out water with the. help of pumps is an event of historical 
~ importance. It is not only the first of its kind in India but is also 
the biggest. in Asia. 
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West-Bengal Government's remarkable =< 2G anata . 
achievement under the Sonarpur-Arapanch 
Drainage Scheme has already turned 58 
square miles (over 1,00,000 bighas) of  - 
swampy ‘area into cultivable lands yielding 
over 3 lakh maunds of the much needed 
paddy. 


Electrification of the adjoining areas will 
also be possible soon through the help of 
\ ‘the electric transmission line from Majerhat, 


. A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT TO 
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refugees and more food : 
for so many mouths, 
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The World mn Travail -- | 

The month of June was full of vents of world 
significance. The heads of four great nations, two of 
the West and two of the Bast met, at Washington and 
New Delhi respectively, to discuss matters that carry 
grave possibilities for the future of the world. At 
Geneva, where the latest attempt is being made to 
reduce the rising tide of belligerency by means of direct 
negotiation between the warring camps, the whole trend 
of pourparlers took unexpected turns. In Indo-China, 
the French command: decided to fling all questions of 
“saving-face”’ to the winds, in order to face realities of 
a ruthless war of attrition, much to the surprise of its 
principal backer. Nearer home the events in East Paki- 
stan, and the break-down of the talks over the Canal 
Waters of the Indus Basin, further aggravated the 
existing differences between India and Pakistan, which 
had steeply mounted up, thanks to the U.S.-Pakistan 
arms-aid Pact. 

A minor flare-up in a tiny Central-American coun- 
try, Guatemala, is the lates; addition: to the “Shooting: 
War” eruptions, there being a lull in Korea and a 
pause in Indo-China. 

World-tension having mounted to almest the breaking. 
point, major partisans of both the opposing camps are 
now forced to face the grim realities of World War III. 
Serious differences- of opinion have arisen, ag a conse- 
quence, within the several camps of the allied nations, 
in both the Blocs, and the leaders of the nations-in- 
arms have been placed in difficulties in trying to assuage 
the uneasiness and discontent of their own followers. 
This is partiqularly true of France, and, to a lesser 
extent, of the British Commonwealth. It may be assumed. 
that a somewhat similar situation has developed in the 
Soviets dominated Bloc, though the manifestations are 
not so clearly visible, due to the rigid controls of the 
Communist regimes. 

All these events having crowded together within 
the short space of a month, a puzzled world is unable 





in the way of -an- analytical and 
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io analyse the portents thereof with ary semblance of 
Incidity or accuracy. The comments, given by the 
Pundits .of the West, seem to read like the fable of the 
seven blind men who described an _ elephant, each 
assumption, being limited to the particulars of the part 


‘of elephantine anatomy felt by the speaker. 


We are far too near the events, we feel, to: be able to. 
grasp the full import of the events, separately and 
collectively. Nothing much, therefore, can be attempted, 
logical commentary, 
beyond putting on record each event, with as much of 
its background=material as possible. ‘This is what we 
have attempted to’ do in. this month’, editorials. 

In so far as the events that have taken, place within 
our own sub-continent, it needs some comMents, we feel, 
over and above what we give, with the record, 
elsewhere. 

The chief event in India has been the visit of the 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai. The visit was an un- 
expected pleasure, for not even Pandit Nehru was aware 
of it prior to the acceptance of a long previous invita- 
tion by the Chinese Premier. The suddenness of the 
decision of a visit to India, on the way back to China, 
took the world by surprise, and a flood of speculation 
followed as to the main, objective of the meeting. 

There has been a tendency to write it down asa . 
counterblast ~to—the--KisenhowerClinrchill, meeting, and 
much shadowy deliberation has followed on these con- 
jectural premises. Here, in India, we are babes in arms 
in the world of diplomacy, and the best plan for us 
would be to take things at their face value. Instead of 
which we find that there is a tendency to jump to 
conclusions, some of which seem to be totally unwar- 


ranted at this early stage. Foreign opinion and com- 


ments should be deeply studied, undoubtedly, for they 
not only reflect. considered opinion on fvture impli- 
cations, but also their sttitude towards India and her 
chief executives.. ; 

We would, therefore, like to take the Nehru-Chou 
En-lai joint statement and the public statements of the 


Chinese Premier at their face value, aod wait for further — 


elucidations in due* course. 

Im the context of world events, er yisit—and the 
happenings in Pakistan likewise—connotes a minor set- 
‘ack for the American diplomatic campaign, 
shaped in this part of the world of today. It is a logical 
corollary to the panicky moves of the Foreign office of 
the U.S.A. in Asia, with its uninformed and hasty 


actions, in search, of camp,followers, in South- East Asia . 


and the Asiatic “Near East.” 


No other country, with a vestige of sanity, would ~ 


have taken. such strong and significant steps as the 
U.S. has taken, without calm and considerate assay of 
all cogent facts, gathered after an expert and intensive 
search for information on all points. The steps taken 
are significant, in as much they plainly signify a virtual 
betrayal of all friendly and democratic, forces -in our 
little comity of nations, that stood in favour of the. 
country that followed. the ideals and. traditions of 
Abraham Lincoln, up to the last Presidential election. 

The Peoples Government of China, 2 
to realism of the most conerete type, has quite properly 
taken advantage of the time and the opportunity. With 
the fiery deluge of World War III approaching, it. be- 
' hoveg all responsible governments to strengthen ancient 
bonds of friendship and to remove all barriers that 
stand in the way, rather than renounce old friends and 
look for new satellites, For the present, and ‘in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, we see nothing 
against assuming this ag the main motive behind the 
Chou En-lai visit. 

There are forces inj the U. S.A., ‘that are. yet fsht. 
ing in the cause of the Four Frecdlonts and Peace. But 
as yet their voices cannot be heard above the din created, 
by power-drunk Welimacht’ maniacs and - Inquista- 


dors of the McCarthy witch- hunt. It is about time: the | 


people of the United Statés understood that ‘if all Com- 
munists in Asia anc Europe were, totally ‘destroyed, -by 
H bombs without the soil or the people of the Americas 
being hit, there would be hardly any chance of humanity 
surviving in the New World. Ocean currents and atmos- 
pheric currents being saturated with radiation over all 
Asia and all Europe, it would be only a matter of a few 
years, if that, before the American continents are ren- 
dered barren of all living organisms. 


Nehru-Chou En-lai Statement — 

The world was agog to learn the secret that lay 
behind the sudden decision of the Prime Minister of 
China to pay a visit -to India. After .a series of talks, 
held in strict privacy,-a statement was released.- 

The following is, the full text’ of the joint nee 
of Prime Ministers of India and China on’ their talks 
issued on Monday, June 28th: 

His Bxcellency Chou Enlai, Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China, came 
to Delhi at the invitation of His Excellency Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of the 
Republic of India. He stayed here for three days. ~ 


@ 


‘Jn particular, they discussed the 


as it is , 


being wedded - 


‘Asia and the world. 
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During this period the two Pri ime siutaens discuss- 
ed. many matters of common concern to India and China. 
prospects of peace 
in South East Asia and the developments that had . 
taken place in the Geneva Conference in regard to 
Indo-China. The situation in Indo-China was of vital 
importance to the peace of Asia and the world and the 
Prime Ministers were anxious that the efforts thay were 
beinly made at Geneva should succeed. They noted | 
with satisfaction that some progress had heen made in the © 
talks at Geneva in regard to an armistice. They 
earnestly hoped that these efforts will. meet with success 
in the near future and that they would result in a poli- 


‘tical settlement of the problems of that area. 


2. The talks between the Prime Ministers aimed 
at helping, in such ways as were possible, the efforts at 
peaceful setttlement that were being made in Geneva 
and elsewhere. Their main purpose was to arrive at @ 
clearer understanding of each other’s point of view in, 
order to:help-in the maintenance of peace, both in co- 
operation with each other and with other countries. 

‘3. Recently India and China have come to an 
agreement in which they have laid down certain prin- 
ciples which should guide the relations between the 
two countries. These principles are: 

Mutual respect for each other’s territorial inte. 
grity and sovereignty ; at 
Non-aggression ; 

\45) Non-interference 
affairs ; 

Vb. Equality and autaid benefit ; and 

5) Peaceful co-existence. 

The Prime. Ministers reaffirmed these principles and 
felt that they should be applied in their relations—with, 
other countries in Asia as well as in other parts of the . 
world. I¢ these principles are applied, not only between 
various countries but also in international relations’ 
generally, they would form a solid -foundation for peace 
and secutity and the fears and apprehensions that exist - 
today would give place to a feeling, of confidence. 

4. The Prime Ministers recognised that different 
social and political systems exist in various parts of 
If, however, the above-mentioned 
principles are accepted and acted upon and _ there’ :is © 
no interference .by. any one country with- another, these 


Ste 


in each other’s internal 


differences’ should not come in the way of peace or 


create ‘conflicts. With the assurance of terfiforial inie- 
grity and sovereignty of each country and of non- 
aggression, there would .be. peaceful co-existence and 
friendly. relations betwden the countries concerned. 
This would lessen the tensions that exist in the world 
today and help in creating a climate of peace. 

5. In particular, the Frime Ministers hoped that 
these principles would be applied to the solution of the 
problems in Indo-China where the political settlement 
should aim at the creation. of free, democratic, unified 
and independen; States, which should not be used for 


aggressive purposes or be subjected to foreign interverition, 
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This will lead to a growth of self-confidence in these waits on fuller information from the Indian 
countries as well as to friendly relations between them  ¢apital. - * 


and their neighbours. 
referred to above will also help in creating an area of 
peace which as circumstances permit, can. he enlarged, 
thus lessening the chances of war and strengthening me 
cause of peace all over the world. 

6. The Prime Ministers expressed their maiedenes 
in the friendship between India ‘and China which. would 
help the cause of world peace andthe peaceful develop- 
‘ment of their respective countries as well as other 
countries of Asia. . 

7. These conversations were held with a view to 
help in bringing about a greater understanding of the 
problems of Asia and to further a peaceful .and co- 
‘ operative effort, in common with other countries of the 
world, in solving these and like problems. 

8. The Prime Ministers agreed that their respective 
countries should maintain close contacts so that there 


should continue to be full understanding between them. | 


They appreciated greatly the present ‘opportunity of 


nieeting together and having a full exchange Of ideas. 


leading to a clearer understanding and co-operation. in 
the cause of peace. 


Reactions to Nehru-Chou Meeting 


It is impossible to gduge as yet the repercussions 
of the Nehru-Chou En-lai meeting on the West. We 
give the following extracts as straws-in-the-wind: 

Juné 29-—-Coping with one communique of thie 
kind usually issued after international conferences 


The adoption of the principles: 


_ which their Government and nation are 


is difficult enough, but two on the same day put an . 


almost intolerable strain on interpreters, and lLon- 
don’s interpreters have solved the problem by con- 
eentrating on the Washington announcement: 

There is another reason for this priority—it is 
obvious, but nevertheless deserves emphasis in Asia : 
the problem of British security is largely a Euro- 
pean one and alliance with the U.S.A. is ultimately! 
the key to British survival should the worse come 
to the worst. 

But the official mind scanning farther horizons 
attaches equal importance to the outcome of the 
’ Nehru-Chou meeting and the foremost impression 
derived from the. Delhi announcement is that India’s 
Prime Minister has shown no deviation from his deter- 
mination to pursue a policy of non-involvement. 

Satisfaction over this has been increased heré by 
the suspicion that Mr. Chou sought something more 
positive than ke has obtained. The reference to the 
Tibet treaty has not been well received in London 
for India’s revulsion to Chinese use of force is 
remembered and it. is thought that Indian gains by. 
the treaty were slight compared with what she  sur- 
rendered. 

Nevertheless, extension of the “five principles for 
peace” to other Asian areas is fully endorsed. A 
fuller appraisal of the implications of the Delhi talks 


New York, June 28—American comment on the 
Chou-Nehru talks in New Delhi generally centres on 
the theme that China had emerged on to the world 
diplomatic stage and the question was posed whether 
Mr. Chou En-lai would help to draw Mr, Nehru 
towards Moscow or Mr. Nehru. would draw Mr. 
Chiou En-lai away from Moscow. 

Some papérs viewed the results of the talks from 
their possible impact on U.K.-US.A. policies as 
formulated by Mr. Eisenhower. and Sir Winston 
Churchill, and their effect on Indo-American relax | 
tions, 

The Christian Science. Monitor finds that 
“Americans today have little idea of, the extent to 
becoming 
isolated from nearly all other free Governments and. 


‘nations. They would find. it hard to understand the 


anxiety other free peoples feel as they try to follow 


American leadership. 


"+ “Most of America’s aliies—like . Britain—also see 
the sensé¢ in Mr. Nehru’s meeting with} Mr. Chou. 
For the meeting provides Mr. Chou with an impor- 
tant non-Commusist contact which could prove use- 
ful to his dealings with Moscow.” 


Chou’s visit a 
added 


The New York Times calls “Mr. 
“masterpiece is timing and staging. It has 


“enormously to ‘the prestige of Communist China, and 


Mr. Nehru became apparently a willmg instrument 
in building up the position of the still unpurged 
Korean aggressor. The appeal to the largely mythical 
2,000 years’ friendship between India and China and 
the astonishing tongue-in-the-cheek reference to a 
happy agreement over Tibet may reach a high level 
of mendacity and presumption, but they obviously’ 


were accepted at face value by millions who are 
unwary.” | | 
~The New York Post said: “The Delhi meeting 


ulderlined the growing alienation between Washing- 
ton and Delhi. It reflected Mr. Nehru’s view—which 
is also the British views—that the door of 
escape from the Cominform should be left 
open for Chinese Communists, and that our total 
commitment to Chiang has served only to consolidate 


_ the Moscow-Peking axis. ' 


“The gap between America and India has steadily 
widened. Has the Hisenhower Administration written 
off India? Will Mr. Dulles now refuse to speak to 
Mr. Nehru because Mr. Nehru is speaking to Mr. 
Chou? Is Mr. Nixon’s new absorption withi the history 
of China designed to mask the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s present debacle in India ?” 

The Hague, June 29—The Liberal newspaper, Alge- 
meen Handelsblad, said today the talks between Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. Chou En-lai in New Delhi and those 
in Washington between Sir Winston ‘Churchill and 
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President Eisenhower “supplement each other as they 
mainly concerned #Indo-China.” 

Jf Mr, Eden “moderates the Americans and Mr. 
Nehru the Chinese, with the aim of arriving at a truce 
- an Indo-China, one can indeed speak of teamwork,” 
the paper said. 

India was naturally greatly: interested in a Com- 


munist Chinese promise to refrain from intervention _ 


in South-East Asia and it could be assumed that Mr. 
Nehru pressed for this, it said. But India felt too 
weak to assume big military commitments. 

Perhaps at a later stage, when she felt stronger, 
India would be prepared to give gunarattees for 
South-East Asian security. But at present, Mr. Nehru. . 
is acting exclusively as a mediator and we hope hjs 
efforts will be successful, _—s, 

Hongkong, Juné’ 29.—The Trentsin Ta-Kung-Pad 
today described Mr, Chou En-lai’s visit to India as 
an indication of the “common. desire of these two 
‘peoples to safeguard peace and security in Asia.” 


The New China News Agency quoted the news-.. 


~ 


paper’s editorial as saying: “Asian: countries should 
consult among themselves in the interests of peace 
and security in Asia. Asian countries must have their 
say in Asian affairs.-Asian questions can never be 
“settled without the participation of Asian countries.” 

London, June 28.-Moscow Radio said tonight 
that Mr. Chou En-lai’s visit to India “is convincing 
proof” that the growing friendship and co-operation 
between China and India “is an important factor in 
tke defence of peace in Asia, and throughout the 
world.” .— 


China and Soviet Russia 


Where stands China’? Attempts are being made 
continuously to solve the riddle. We append below 
attempts made in the Werldover Press for May 21 
and May 28: 

Palais Des Nations, Geneva.—-One. of the perplex- 
ing questions continually asked in the corridors at the 
Geneva Conference is to what extent China is bound to 
her ally, Sovict Russia. A connected mystery is the 


state of the relations behind the scenes, among all the - 


members of- the Communist bloc. 

Outward signs would indicate uniform aims, with 
an identical, and familiar, line of attack. The Com- 
munists apparently stand together on a series of points: 
removal of foreign troops from Korea; Asia for the 
Asians ; anti-colonialism ; labelling the Western powers 
as the invariable aggressors; discrediting the United 
Nations as a belligerent, a tool of U.S. aggression, and, 
thus disqualified to supervise elections; breaking up 
the Western alliance to isolate the U.S. from 
allies and the rest of the world. . 

The smaller Communist countries, North, Korea 
and Vietminh, however, appear to be ‘closer to, and 
more dependent on, (Russia than China. Nam Il’s 
speeches proposing “unification” for Korea indicate that 


and has been circulated at Geneva. ° 
‘. made up from material furnished by British firms doing, 


its; 


they may have been written in Ruesian and translated, - 
into Korean, Also, when closely compared with the 
Soviet proposals for a united Germany made¢ at Berlin, 
the language parallels are striking. 

It is worth noting also, that Nam II has closely 
confined himself to the North Korean picture not men- 
tioning the question of Asia as a whole. 

A later assessient is as follows:. © 

Palais Des Nations, : Geneva.—Is Communist China 
deciding iS own "policies % 9 “Is it, in any considerable 
- degree, independent <of, Russia ? 5.4 

“Tt is true that there are some reasons for specula- 
tion, Both the’ Chinese and the Russians take full 
notes on each other’s speeches. Chou En-lai_ stres- © 
ses a few subjects of individual interest to China which 
-Molotov does not always mention, such as: Formosa ; 
the. 1950 treaty: with:Russia for the defense of China, 
originally intended ~ as .a pact against Japanese attack ; 
Asia for Asians.’ More, ‘important was Molotov’s agree- 
ment to international supervision of an Indo-China truce, 
which the Chiflese had opposed. 

One of China’s foremost imterests, however, seems 
to be its economic program—its dream of the great revolu- 
tion from agricultural to an industria] economy. It is 
perhaps true that some conflict is taking place, but Russia -_ 
at the moment holds the reins. . 

Startling information has recently been made avail- 
able in a ‘report from Hong Kong, ‘ compiled by the- 
British Chamber of Commerce in that key observation, 
post. It has atiracted. widespread attention in Europe, 
The report was 


business with Chinese interests, or with nationalized. 
Chinese enterprises, and also from information 
Chinese. banks operating in Hong Kong. 

The report shows that any hopes the Chinese may 
have had for success of their five-year plan must have 
vanished. Outside of one or two unusually spectacular 
projects, the plan ‘has failed. The report reveals that 
in the municipal centers of Shanghai and Tientsin the 
manufacture: of consumer goods has dragged. The 


‘agrarian plan, in spite of all that has been said about 


it, has never ‘progressed beyond a trial and error stage, 
and in none. of the provinces has the nationalization of - 
production succeeded. Jt seems clear that the Chinese 
Communist economy, rather than establishing itself, is 
gradually dwindling. 
_ The consequence of this state of affairs is 
Increased influence wielded by the Soviets, ag the - 
Chinese need more and more assistance. According to 
the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce, Russian invest- 
ments are eventually used less in’: Manchuria for the 
original Chinese five-year plan than for the enlarging 
of ‘Russian interests in that- vital ‘a¥ea. . 
Manchuria is said to produce one to three million 


an 


* tons of steel: a year, and twenty to forty million tons 


of oil, of which a large share goes to Russia. Russian 
investments have also built for their own account 144 
factories, hydraulic plants, aluminum and synthetic 


on — 


ae 
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rubber plants. The Soviets, according to the report, 
have furnished everything for this indusirialization, 
even the skilled workmen, the engineers, and the execu- 
tives. In the loan cotitracts it is stipulated that the 
loans are io be used on projects directed by Russian 
personnel. Moscow, it appears, has established a firm 
and lasting foothold in Manchuria. ; a 

According -to the German newspaper, Stuttgarter 
Zeitung, which has quoted the whole of this illuminating 
document from Hong Kong, . the” Russian economic hold. 
on China’s Communist regime hds ‘even enabled the 
Soviets to wrest party control in many regions from the 
Chinese, who, in South-East Asia, have ‘been. forming the .- 
liaison. between the Communist and Nationalist organiza: . 
tions of these countries. eee : 


U.S. and I ndo-China 


In view of the way events*are shaping, this fore- 


cast, given in’ the mid-monthly issue ,of the World 
magazine of: New York, seems 
interesting. We give extracts im order to provide a 
background to present-day events: 

“The chances are that the US, before the end- of 
1954, will be engaged in a shooting war in Indo-China. 

“That is the real meaning of Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ment that Communist China is “coming awful clese” to 
the open intervention which, he had warned preViously, 
would lead to “grave bOnBeT Ucn tes: ” Ominously, while 
he repeated his call for “united action, ” he ee en 
rule out action by the US alone. 

Even if, as is highly likely, Great Britain, Kistisita, 
New Zealand, .and the free Asian nationg co-operate in 
the struggle, the economic and; political facts of life will, 
just as in Korea, impose the major: share of the burden, 
in both men and materiel, on the people of the US. 

There are only two alternatives to open US entry 
into the war: abandon the area to communism ‘without 


further struggle, or, at the forthcoming Geneva confer- _ 


ence, make concessions that will mduce Communist 
China to end its support of the. Viet Minh forces. 


The first, in the light of Secretary Dulles’ call for 
“wnited action,’ can be ruled out entirely. 
is highly unlikely, despite pressure from our allies, in 
view of the Eisenhower administration’s adamant oppo- 
sition to either recognition of the Peking regime or 
its ‘admission to the UN. 

Reports reaching World from Red China 


inside 


_ state that Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues are equally 


determined not to back down. A huge Chinese “volun- 
tear” anmy, some of whose red-starred uniforms were 
inilored in Hong Kong, ig poised on the frontier, ready 
to enter the conflict the moment there is direct US 
intervention. 


Secret Allied intelligence reports state that some * Toda were told they could, if they 


regular Communist Chinese units have already arrived 
in Indo-China but so far have confined their activities 
to rear areas. 


._ World that even active US 


to be extremely 


-of Secretary Dulles’ foreign .policy. 
The ‘second ' 


The Communist Chinese press and radio is pre« 
paring the population for new developments by painting 
the US as an “aggressor” planning to turn Indo-China 
into “another Korea.” 
that Red China is “ready? ° and that 3,750 officers « of 
field: grade and above, including 50 division commanders, 
have completed special training at Moscow's “Far East 
Military Training School” and are “prepared to Meet 
future possibilities.” 


Throughout the Far East the helief | is growing that 
US air and naval units, at least, will be participating 
openly in the Indo-China conflict by October, when the 
summer, monsoon rains come to an end, and that, if 
this takes place, ground forces sooner or later will 
move in, _ 


A high official of a friendly Asian nation warned 
intervention would not be 
sufficient, by itself, to save Indo-China permanently 
from communism. He said > 

“The US must be absolutely realistic. Besides 
‘ommitting its armed, forces, it must take the following 
steps in order to win: 

“1. Te. must disown Viet- Namese_ Chief of State 
Bao Dai, ry 

“2: It. must bluntly tell France to 
hopes of remaining in Indo-China. 

“Only thus can the bulk of the Viet Minh troops, 


The “stories and broadcasts add 


q 


renounce any. 


who are ‘nationalists and basically anti-Communist and 


anti-Chinese, be won over.” 


* Dulles the Wizard 


In the May 14 issue ‘of the Worldover Press, 
Devere Allen interpreted Mr. Dulles’ idea of diplo- 
macy In & caustic vein. We quote without any com- 
ments, beyond remarking that there are hopes for 
democracy yet, since an American can review thie 
actions of a V.I.P. of his own land thus as yet: 

Who was it—the historian Sir John Seeley, I 
think—that said the British Empire was created in fits 
of. absence of mind. One might say the same thing 
He put forward a 
New Look that lasted less than Dior’s. He has moved 
from massive retaliation to Massive recantation through 
massive vacillation. 

Like a magician practising the art of levitation, he 
is now going to raise up an Asian Nato. Or, as the 
usual follow-up said, investigate that “possibility.” 
Anthony, Eden, burning ever. since the Anzus Treaty 
froze out Britain, cheered, for this was one he could 
be in on. The great Asian Nato, however, is to he 
made up of the U.S., Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, the Philippines, France, Laos, Cambo- 
dia, and Vietnam. As a kindly afterthought, Burma and 
wanted to, come 
in.’ Without’ Japan, India, Pakistan, the “Asian” 
pact will look to real Asians like one more combine 
of nations that want Asia to do what outsiders would 
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prefer. The idea overlooks, too, vast differences and: 
hostilities among the lands involved. 

All along the line just now, Mr. Dulles, together 
with the Washington Administration, is playing a 
dangerous game of leost ideas and loose talk. The 
dramatic siege of Dien Bien Phu was built up-as if it 
were a key to the whole Indo-China conflict, though it 
has been in French hands Jess than six months. With 
a clairvoyance no one else possessed, Mr. Dulles and 
the President took it for'- granted that the losg of Indo- 
China to Communism would inevitably mean the loss 
of all South-East Asia. May be so, more likely not 
so at all. Besides, if it did go Communist, it would, 
plainly he 
rather have it that way than to fall under their. Western 
protectors. A real French move for independencé will - 
help but it will take time for another French pledge ° 
to he believed, , ; : 


No difficulty seems as great as for simple-minded - 
Westerners to understand what is in Asian minds... To 
the West it is clear—and the West is’ right—that for 
Communism to take another -country would be tragic. 
But the Asians have their own memories and outlook. 
To them, it is hard to see why the Chinese Communists 
are, any More aggressors for aiding their side'in Indo- 


China than are the Americans for helping ‘the French’ 


cause ; the Chinese are next door, the Americans 9,600 
miles off. As for aggressive invasion, Thailand, about 
which we are worried was really invaded a number of 
times and minor territories taken—but by the French, 
from Indo-China ! 


To the glib westerner, Ho Chi Minh is not only a 
Communist, but as such a thoroughly bad - egg. 
Asians, however, remember that during the war with 


Japan, Ho was admired and backed by Chiang Kai 


Shek, and was promised post-war help (even against 
the French) by certain O.S.S. agents from the United 
States. Asians don’t forget that greedy Frenchmen 
in 1945 overvalued the Indo-Chinese piastre, for speedy 
profits, and that because of this, Ho Chi Minh was able 
to stretch his slender funds to acquire more arms for 
his struggle than he had ever dreamed possible. Asians 
recall that when Ho was invited to Paris to negotiate 
a settlement, in 1946, he had. scarcely left when the 
French High Commissioner, Admiral d’Argenlieu, broke 
the agreed’ status quo and created three “independent” 
puppet states. Thus when Mr. Dulles takes the line 
that we can’t trust Communist pledges, ‘Asians admit 
it is probably true, but they tend to lack trust in any-~ 
body. Thus no mere military threat or action will 
win the Asian mind. 


Anglo-U.S. Relations 

It is no secret that the current .talks between 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Churchill * 
was conceived for bridging the widening -gulf between 
the American and British foreign policies. For a 
quite considerable time before the recent talks were 


because the people on the whole would. 


The 


announced press reports spoke of those differences, 
The visit of Mr. Dulles to the European capitals justi. 
before the opening of the Geneva Conference was- 
also designed to the same objective and it appeared 
as if thie points of difference had been settled for the 
time: being with their agreement to hold consultation 
on a Security Pact for S.~E. Asia. But it was not 
long before the differences came to the level and in 
thé Geneva Conference itself’ it was unmistakable. 
The Statesman reported from London on May 21 
that it could no longer be disguised that Anglo-US 
relations were at the lowest ebb since the end of the 
war. ; 
. According to Reuter the differences covered 
several issties: ; 
-“(1) Whether there should be immediate action 


_to set up a South-East Asia defence Pact, as America 


wishes, or whether this should wait until the outcome 
of the Geneva Conference, as Britain wishes. 

>. “(2) Whether ‘projected five-nation  staff-talks 
on Souts-East Asia’s future security from a ,military: 
point of view should or should not be connected with 
the proposed South-East Asia treaty organization. 
America wants a link between the two sets of talks. - 
Britain. wishes to avoid: this, 

“(3) “Thé “question ‘of actual military interven- 

tion in the field, which. Britain refused and which-is_ 
again - “being, discussed directly. between France and’ 
USA,” (May .20). 
2 On Juve 15, Prime’ Minister Churchill’ announced. 
tn the British Parliament that he had accepted the 
invitation of the American President to visit Wash- . 
ington on June 25. Political circles considered thay 
though the invitation had been sent earlier the fixing 
of the- date was a snap decision ‘brought about by 
the trend ‘of international events 

In a dispatch, on Jume 18, the Washington corres- 
pondent of the London Times writes that the Anglo- 
American differences were definitely- much deeper 
than anyone liked to admit in public’ and extended 
““well below such superficial divergencies as that over 
‘the timing of the conference to consider united action 
in South-East Asia.” The correspondent reports of © 
strong attitude on the part of the US Government 
on matters ‘that had been the object of desultory .- 
discussion not so long ago and writes that as attitudes _ 
on policies that had long been flabby have suddenly 
hardened and were being tempered to resist the 
onslaught of Sir Winston Churchill’s arguments. 

“Indeed,” the correspondent writes, “except in 
Europe, the differences are thought in Washington to 
be more important ‘than the areas of agreement and 
many of them will not be easy to resolve.” (States- 
man, June 19). | phot tay 

In another despatch on June 25, the eer ea 
writes that during ‘his talks Mr. ‘Churchill would 
come up against problems “different in kind as well 
as degree from those faced by any British visitor 
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before the war.’ The. USA was reportedly of the 
opinion that the Anglo-US alliance was “to close” 
and needed re-examitation and a redefinition. The 
US Secretary of the State was of the view that where 
British and US views coincided a formal alliance 
should be negotiated. The correspondent..writes: “Mr. 
James Reston reports in the New York Times. that 
about 10 days ago Mr, Dulles wrote out a list of 
differences, between the two countries which must be 
discussed in the next few days. It ran to three fool- 
scap pages and included everything, from the retog- 


nition of Communist China and the possibility ofa: 


top-level meeting with the Soviet Union to the ex-' 
change of atomic information and, of course, there 
were intumerable references to countries -in those 
areas where the Administration thinks it is losing 
ground because of its support of British and Frencly 
colonialism—Egypt, Iran, Iraq, . Saudi . Arabia and 
nearly every other Middle Eastern’ country.” 

“Since Mr. Dulles made the list, he has | es no 
occasion to crowd out any items. Instead; he- has 
probably made a number of additions, many of them 
ag a result of Mr. Eden’s speech} in the House of. 
-Commons on Wednesday (June 23). One phrase in 
particular seems to. ‘thave ‘caused misgivings in 
‘Washington—his reference ‘to. the South-East Asian 
pact being ‘a future: patceuany rather than a ‘present 
“‘panacea’.” 


Hisenhower- Churchill Communique 
Following is the 400-vord communique which- 


President Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill issued ° 


at the end of their. reviews of international problenis 
on June 28th: 

“In these few days of. friendly | 
conversations we have considered various 
mutual and world mterest. 

“We are agreed that the German Federal Republic 
should take its place as an .equal partner in the 


and. fruitful 
subjects of 


community of Western nations, where it can make its. 


proper contribution to the defence of the free world. 
We are determined to achieve this goal convinced that 
‘the Bonn and Paris treaties provide the best way. We 


weleame the recent statement of .the French Prime 
Minister that an end must -be put to the present 
uncertainties. 


“The European Defence Community Treaty has been 
ratified by four of - the six signatory nations after 
exhaustive dates over a period of more than two years. 
Naturally these nations are unwilling to disregard their 
previous legislative approvals or to reopen these complex 
questions. 

“Tn connection. with these treaties the tinited States 
and the United Kingdom have given important assurances, 


including the disposition of their armed forces in Europe, , 


in order to demonstrate their confidence in the North 
. Atlantic Community and in the E.D.C, .and-the Bonn 
treaties, 


"on - . “one eae 


“Tt is our conviction that further.delay in the entry 
imto force of the E.D.C, and Bonn Treaties would 
damage the solidarity of the: Atlantic nations. 

“We wish to reaffirm that the programme for 
European unity inspired by Fratice of which the E.D.C. 
is only one element, so promising: to peace and prosperity 
in Europe, ‘continues to have our firm support. 

“We discussed. South-East Asia and, in particular, 
eyamined the situation which would arise from the 
conclusion of an agreement of Indo-China. We also 
considered the situation which would follow from. failure 
to reach such an- agreement. 

“We will press forward with plans for Collective 
Defence to meet either eventuality. 

“We are both convinced that if at Geneva the French 
Government. is confronted with demands which prevent 
an acceptable agreement regarding Indo-China, the inter- 
national situation will be seriously aggravated. 

“We also discussed .technical co-operation 
Atomic Energy. 

“We agreed that both our countries would benefit - 
from such co-operation to the fullest extent allowed 
by U.S. legislation. 

“In addition to these specific matters, we discussed 
the basic principles - underlying the policy of our two 
countries. An agreed declaration setting forth certain. 


on 


of these will be made available tomorrow.” 


“Let’s Thank McCarthy’ 

The McCarthy witch-hunt.is a product of a rabid 
“complex” that is affecting the U.S.A.. administra-° 
tion, both internally and externally. Yortunately 
some people in the U.S. are now awake to the dan- 
gers of such a situation. 

This article, which appeared in the Worldover 
Press-for April 16, from which we append extracts, is 
by Mr. Barrett the former Under-Secretary of State for 
Information, U.S., author of Truth Is Our Weapon, 
and now the head of an organization for expert advice 
on publication problems. His article is adapted from 
a speech made. in-New York at a dinner celebrating the 
20th anniversary of Worldover Press. 

- “We can be thankful that we had him at this 
particular time in our histery.- Experience has taught 
and is teaching us lessons that a young and buoyant 
people had to learn sooner or later. They have heen 
terribly costly lessons, but the learning of such lessons 
might have been infinitely, more costly, indeed disastrous, 
df it had come at-:a different time and under different 
circumstances. 

“For example, we can shudder at the thought of 


“Americans having their first full experience with an 


equally crafty and forceful character at, say, the depths 
of a great depression or in other times of great stress. 
And let us suppose that at such a time the individual 
involved bore at Jeast the superficial hallmarks of 
truthfulness. The result might not have been just 
costly, it could have been altogether tragic. 
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“Now a this brazen and curious character, in my 


cpinion, nears or passes his zenith, we can be thankful 


that the shabby spectacle of important Americans fawning 
before him has produced an arrogance that is helping 
to undo him. 

“Advisedly I use the words ‘nears or passes his 
yenith.’ For at long last we have seen. in recent days 
on all sides of us disconsolate headshaking by some of 
the very same Americans who not so long ago were 
thoughtlessly mounting the comment, ‘I don't like his 
methods,’ but. This head-shaking, happily, has 
been seen increasingly on the editorial pages of our best 
conservative journals, and, miracle of miracles, it has 


begun to show up peeasionslly in our worst COnSSriaN ye, 


journals. 


“We may yet be thankful, I suspect, “that somé 


distinguished members of our Congress are beginning to . 
about the wisdom. of. 


shake their heads and wonder 
yielding to political blackmail. Ours is a young and not 
altogether mature nation; we have to learn such lessons. 
We probably have to learn them the hard way. -Thank 
heaven we did not have to Jearn them from a more 
plausible character in even more critical days. Under 
those circumstances the freedoms we cherish foight 
never have survived.” 


~ 


Mrs. Roosevelt on peed 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s -article is adapted from a spéech 


made at a dinner on “Freedom and Responsibility 
of the Press,’ celebrating Worldover Press’s 
anniversary. We-.give some excerpts below, to show 
how a sane elder stateswoman views her own cowntry: 
New York.—“When we think of all the efforts made 
in the United Nations to write a covenant on freedom 
.of information, we realize it is very difficult to get a 
meeting of minds on what you really mean by freedom 
of information and on what you really want to achieve. 
There is censorship in many parts of the world, and. 
there are different kinds of censorship. We have -cen- 
sorship, 100, in this country. It is not a government 
censorship, but censorship we. certainly do have. 

i 
As citizens and ask whether today we are doing our job, 
in. every area, of trying to keep freedom and justice. 
Always before, -the people of this country have held to 
freedom as one of our main objectives. Burt not Jong 
ago I was reading the history of 25 years’ work by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and it brought home 
to me ‘something I had almost forgotten. It made me 
stop and realize that civil rights, freedom, justice, have 
to be fought for all the time. ~< , 

We talk as if we had these rights from the very 
beginning. As a matter of fact we have fought for 
them every step of the way. Only, we tend to forget 


how much we had to fight, how slowly we made gains, | 


and how easily they can- be lost. The minute things 
seems simple and quiet, we are delighted to fold our 
hands and close our minds and say ~ 


-have been awakened to ‘the fact that 


, 20th- 
“want. 


stand facing 


, Perhaps what we need to do is to examine ourselves - 


everything’s all 


ey? 
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right in the best of possible. worlds and we don't fave 


to do anything. 

_ Jt is in reading the -history of what has actually 
happened in this country through 25 years-of fighting 
for civil liberties that one is reminded of the fact that 
we are not in any different situation today from what 
we have been in, many times, before. The chief differ- 
ence is that for some strange reason it seems to take 
a little more to arouse us, and leaders seem a little moré 
difficult to find. “3 : | 

Nowadays, ‘ people are called “trailors,” 
told that ‘something is “treason,’ and that’s all—il 
stops right there and nobody pays any attention. You 
just accept it, as so many words, which don’: mean any- 
thing any more. You find the head of a Judiciary 
Committee in the Senate actually bringing out charges_ 
against the head of the Supreme Court, charges which — 


you are 


when looked at with reason are so utterly foolish and 
_\picayune and fidiculous you, wonder whether, 


‘if they 
were brought {against some small individual in a little 
local election,” would they be believed, would anybody 
pay attention to them? And yet they are brought forth 


‘by the head of a responsible” committee about a Chief 


Justice of the United States. : 

Now t hope that at last the people of the country 
there comnies a 
time when ‘they must. take individual. Tesponsibility for 
making their voices heard. There-are tities when the 
voice of the people is essential, to convince those in 
legislative and administrative posts of what the people 
And this is one of the cases when our news-— 
papers, it seems to me, at least those I have been 
reading, are actually seeking out the facts and reveal: 
ing what a great many of our people think. neh 

I, do not like Communism. I have had contacts 
with «people who had to act under Communist govern. 
ments, and J have frequently wondered how they could: 
themselves. What you come to recognize 
and what you fear under” Communism is a slavery of 
the body and of the mind..-It is not the difference of 
systems alone thar matters; we can have different sys- 
tems in the world, and try to resolye those differences 
jn normal ways. But free minds cannot live with, and 
tolerate, a slavery which obliges you to say things you 
know are lies. I haye ‘seen intelligent, educated men 
having to do that, and [ think this kind of slavery is 
what we ‘are most afraid of. 

But not to understand viet you: are afraid. of is ait 
going to help you fight. it. As J have been around 
this country, I have had some people say to me: 
“Senator McCarthy is a wonderful person—he showed us 
the dangers of Communism.” I have said, “Just what 
is Communism?” Not one in twenty would even try 
to tell’ me what they think Communism is. Blindly 
they have accepted, many of them, the fact that heré 
is something you must fight. But until you know what’ 
it is, you aren’t going to get anywhere. Or until we 
have some positive idea that the way to fight it is to 
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believe in freedom and justice and fight for that faith. 

In Japan I met a professor who remarked to me: 
‘Oh, we think the things you say democracy means are 
wonderful! But in what we read and in what we see, 
we are not always quite sure you live the things you 
‘say.’ Such a comment is a bit difficult to answer, 
especially with what is happening to us at the present 
time.” 


The H Bon 


Revealing comments on \the real nature of the 
H. bombs and the helpless position of all humanity— 
inclisive of the US.A, and the USS.R—are given 
in the May 28 issue of the Worldover Press. We give 
extracts below, to show how helpless the world is: 

A Little Girl named Sumie Yukuhiro died a few 
weeks ago of radiation injuries which no one suspected 
until 1953, but which were suffered when Sumie was 
only four and happened to be a mile and half from 
the Hiroshima A-Bomb blast of August,,1945. Sumie 
never knew it, but the tragic fate caught up, as by a 
symbol, a lot of problems that are bound to bese; the 
West in forming a Nato pact for South-East Asia and in 


trying to build united defenses among the Pacific 
nations. 
_ When Native Leaders in the Marshall Islands 


entered a protest at the United Nations agains; the Paci- 
fic hydrogen bomb tests conducted by the United States, 
they received a kindly, sympathetic—and almost mean- 
ingless—reply from Henry Cabot Lodge. Lodge said 
the U.S. would give injured islanders the same medi- 
cal care afforded to Americans hurt in the tests. That 
was meaningless because, according to the testimony of 
frank medical experts, doctors just don’t know what to 
do with radiation injuries. Many of the 
have been so quoted. And when Lodge explained that 
the current series of bomb experiments were now ended, 
that too was meaningless, because radiation may conti- 
nue for incredible ees near the center of the 
explosions. f 
From the Japanese point of view, the people’s liveli- 
hood is often at stake. A Worldover Press correspon- 
dent in Tokyo reports that many of the large fish 
brought to Japanese ports were not at first contaminated 
but had become so after swallowing smaller fish which 
had been. A vast region is considered so unsafe for 
fishing that Japanese scientists themselves, now 
trusting no one, are starting to make elaborate and 
detailed tests of waters totalling thousands of square 
miles. The fishermen injured by proximity to the 
Marshall Islands are not recovering as glib Americans 
said they would. Popular opinion in Japan—on which 
the U.S. wishes to lean for a stronghold-defense against 
Communism—is said to be at the lowest ebb in years. 
The Philippines had also been selected by Washing- 
ton as a great defense bastion, through the military and 
naval bases it said it owned there. Attorney-General 
Herbert Brownell gave a legal opinion to the effect that 
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best ones . 


these bases were genuine U.S. property. Friendly as 
are the leading’ Filipinos to Uncle Sam, they are dissent- 
ing vigorously. Their own legal experts say that when 
the bases pact was negotiated in 1947, the U.S. declared 
it should not have to pay rent. You don’t even con- 
sider paying rent for your own property, so say Philip- 
pines spokesmen. Nothing is said on the record about 
the H-Bomb, but more and more the Pacific peoples 
are showing an anxiety not to have them stored or used, 
from their soil. -Being given “protection” of this sort 
is like a kiss of death. 

The American people, on their own home grounds, 
are showing no interest whatsoever in the appeals made 
by civil defence authorities. And no wonder, for the 
“experts” themselves are confused and contradictory, 
and anything but frank. After at last coming around 
‘to an admission that.underground shelters are worse 
than useless~—which this column pointed out last 
October—they are saving the only hope for cities is 
their speedy evacuation. There are 70 critical cities, 
with a total population of 30,000,000. Only an utter 
fool could think these cities could be evacuated safely . 
or usefully inside of a week, yet we are told that by 


another year and a half we may have six hours’ warn- 


ing. Where are the people to go, without possessions, 
without any preparations to be received properly— 
something which, again, would require years ? 
Admittedly it is hypocritical for. the Russians, with . 
their own tests, to complain. But Gordon Dean, former 
atomic energy chief, is no Communist. He has said: 
“It does no good to reach the point where we would 
be able to wipe out an enemy 20 times over, if he 
reaches the point where he can wipe us out just once.” 


Events in Guatemala »” 


Guatemala is a small State in Central America 
adjoining Mexico, Honduras, San Salvador and the 
Pacific. The country with an area of about 45,452 
square miles has a population of 3,706,205. Agriculture 
being the main avocation of the majority of the 
people. The chief products are coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
ete. Since 1950 a leftist Government under President 
Jacobo Arbenz has been in power. . This leftist. 
Government was not looked upon with favour, to 
put it mildly, by its powerful neighbour in the north. 

Recently Guatemala was reported to have been 
purchasing arms from Communist countries of 
Kurope. The Government of the USA, in order to 
stop the import of arms, requested the European 
maritime powers to allow their ships to be searched 
on the high seas. 

Reuter reports from New York on June 19 that 
an anti-Communist “army of liberation” had seized 
about one-third of the territory of Guatemala within 
Re hours of a powerful attack by Jand and sea. The 
“rebel forces led by the exiled Colonel Castillio 
Armas were reportedly operating from the territory, 
of Honduras. The invaders’ airforce, consisting of 


- 
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about 16 planes, carried out strikes against Guatemala 
city, San Josi aNd Puerto Barrios. 

Official Guatemalan sources said that the invad- 
ers were using arms recently sent by the USA to 
Honduras and Nicaragua. The Guatemalan Charge 
d’Affaires mm Washington, Senor Alferdo Chocano 
said: “Where did ‘10 P-47 (Thunderbolt) and other 
planes of US manufacture come from? These are the 
planes which have been bombing and strafing various 
places in Guatemala.” 

Senor Guillermo ‘Toriello, 
Guatemala, said in a Press 
Government of Nicaragua was directly involved in 
the interventionist move against ..his country. He 
‘accused the USA of an “absurd and criminal cam- 
paign”’ against. Guatemala, The invasion was des- 
cribed ‘as the culmination of a well laid out plan. 

The GovertDment of Guatemala immedaitely 
‘requested for a special meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council to “put a stop to the aggression now in 
progress.” The Security Council was asked to send 
an observation commission to investigate her charges 
of aggression by Honduras and Nicaragua, which had 
been instigated by certain monopolies. 

In a speech before the Security Council, the 
delegate from Guatemala, Dr. Eduardo Castillo 
Arriola declared: “The battle of Guatemala has 
started. The battle that has been looming for so long 
has now started. Guatemala is being invaded by 
international forces under the treacherous guise . of 
exiles.” The invading army was “part of an illegi- 
_ timate international organization,’ he said. 

“We thave been unjustly accused of being a 
threat to the other countries of the continent,” Dr. 
Ariolla said, po 

The Security Council unanimously approved a 
French resolution calling. “for the immediate termi- 
nation of any action likely to causé bloodshed” and 
requesting “all members of the UN to abstain in the 
_spirit of the charter, from giving assistance to any 
such action. i 


Foreign Minister of 


An earlier Bradilian-Colombian resolution to pass 
the question to tHe organization of American States 
was voted down by the USSR. 

The attitude of the US Government was that the 
present chaos in Guatemala was due to an internal 
uprising agailst the present regime in the country. 
The US Government was not at all willing to have 
the issue dealt with by the Security Council. They 
wanted it to be tackled by the organisation of 
American States—an American prototype of NATO. 


In an editorial article on June 21, the Statesman 
writes: “A fortnight ago, after arrests in the capital, 
Guatemala’s Minister of the Interior spoke of the 
utearthing of a plot and said that those arrested® 
were ‘the vanguard of forces based on foreign soil.’ 
If the Government had still earlier information about 


Conference that the - 
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the contemplated invasion, as seems likely, it is not’ . 

surprising that it sought arms wherever it could.” 
The Jatest news, at the tume of our BOE to press 

runs as follows: 
Guatemala Juné 29.—Col. 


City, Carlos Enrique. 


Diaz, who took over the Guatemalan Presidency three 


days ago, has been arrested following the formation of a 
new Government. : 

The new governing junta is: Senors Jose Luiz Cruz, 
Elfezo H. Monzon and Mauricio Dubois. : 


Orders have been given for the arrest of all known 
Communists. There will be a general amnesty for 
all prisoners jailed for political offences by previous 
regimes. 

New York Radio stations quoting a broadcast by 
the Guatemalan Government Radio announced today 
that the Military junta headed by Co]. Carlos Enrique 
Diaz had resigned. 


Rebel “Rodia Liberation” reported tonight that two 


columns of troops were marching on Guatemala City 
after a bombing raid by: bombers. 
The hombings were reported by the Guatemalan 


Government Radio. The Radio was left on during the 
raid and the explosions could be heard here. 


The Rebel Radio said that the fighting would go 
on despite the fact that the President Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman has left the Government, and was flying to. 
Argentina. : . 


' The insurgents claimed that President Arbenz had 
not acted within the Constitution and should have handed, 
the Government over to the President of the Congress 
or in his absence to the President of the Supreme Court 
instead of Col Diaz. 


Agriculture in the U.S.S.R. 


The Worldover Press presents this contrast in 
May 21 issue: 

No greater contrast could be found between the 
United States and the Soviet Union than in agricultural 
management and production. AJ] over the vast Soviet- 
controlled areas, efforts ate going forward to placate the 
peasants, and one scheme after another is tried, im 
order to get government officials off the hook. For 
Many years, until last fall, Russian and satellite farmers, 
at harvest time, were compelled to thresh their grain, 
then first deliver to the state, following, which seed grain 
had to be stored, and finally the ee was distributed, 
to the farmers themselves. Seed storage, some months 
ago, was put first. 


The most revolutionary change was inaugurated 
when government prices were increased to farmers, 
while consumers’ prices were kept at the same level—~ . 
and, later, actually reduced. In short, the farm output 
had failed so badly that fundamentals of Soviet econo- 
mic theory had to be shifted. Until very lately, every 
emphasis was heing placed on an increase of cattle; 
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but in the last few weeks even this hae had to be some- 
what modified, simply because there was insufficient 
wrain in sight to feed growing stock. 


In the United States, however, what a difference ! 
True, farmers are sometimes in revolt against govern- 
ment ideas, but because of a very contrary situation. 
American food production has piled up surpluses so 
treméndous that they stagger the imagination. The 
National Council of Churches, which has’ been -working 
on plans for expanding if possible its distribution of 
food to the world’s needy, points out that if U.S. food 
raserves were loaded in 50-ton railway cars in a single 
train running through the United States, the engine 
would be in Europe and the caboose in China. It would 
take 7,000 shiploads of 200 carloads each to move these 
reserves. Stocks now owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or under loan, are closed to the value of 
seven billion dollars. 


You can Jook at this in two ways. One would be 
to gloat over the obvious failure of the “dictatorial sys- 
tem, compared to the freer system by which American 
agriculture works. Certainly, the ‘weakness of dicta- 
torship is apparent, but we cannot yet be certain that 
farmers in the U.S. can remain prosperous without 
strong governmen; intervention.° oe 

There are sore spots, for that matter, in our’ handling 
of farm output. The dust bowl amounts to a perpetual 
disgrace. Floods are still allowed to go‘on the rampage,, 
year after year, in many areas of, the country, with no 
provisions for speedy control. © 


- 


Indo-Pakistan Canal Waters Sf 

New Delhi,.June 26.—Indo-Pakistani talks on 
canal waters under the auspices of the World Bank, 
deadlocked for many weeks, have broken down. 

Having accepted the . World Bank proposal in its 
entirety, although it conferred only 20% of the water 
of the Indus Basin on this country, India enjoys the 
moral gain. 

india now feels free to use the waters of the 
three Indian rivers in accordance with the- agreement 
of 1948 which, in India’s opinion, still prevails al- 
though Pakistan has repudiated it. India is also free 
from the standstill promise given to Pakistan under 
the terms of the World Bank letter of March 13, 1948, 
which initiated. the talks. 

All the same, it is stated that solely for. humani- 
tarian reasons and the interests of the common man 
in Pakistan India does not propose to withdraw more 
water than can be replaced by the Balloki-Sulaimanki 
link. This is called a self-imposed sacrifice by India 
which seeks neither reward nor recognition by Pakis- 


° tan. 


Diversion of waters now flowing into Pakistan, 
from the Sutlej, the Beas and-the Ravi, whose use is 
exclusively awarded to India by the World Bank, will 
take about five years to complete. During this period, 
in the. World Bank’s' view, Pakistan,..if-:it desires. and 


i 


tries, can create alternative irrigation resources. This 
time-limit has also been, accepted by India. 

The World Bank proposal had included a transitional 
arrangemen, for about five years. A proper time-table 
had to be drawn up for withdrawal of waters by India. 

Although no works were proposed for joint 
construction, by the two countries, some link canals in 
Pakistan were needed to replace supplies from India. 
India was to bear the cost of such works to the extent 
she benefited from them. This amount was variously 
estimated. It was a large sum amounting to about Rs. 
60 crores, according to one estimate. India had agreed 
to pay this amount. Now there will be no question of 
doing so following the breakdown of the talks. 


Ceylon Indians and U.S. “Aid”? v 


The recent press reports of a proposed US-Ceylon 
Pact have significantly coincided with a stiffening of 
the attitude of the Government of Ceylon in their 
relations with! the Government of India over the fate 
of Ceylonese citizens of Indian origin. The New Delhi 
agreement between Sir John Kotelawala and Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, while weighting very much in 
favour of Ceylon, was nevertheless welcomed as a@ 
mark of desire on the part of both Governments to 
reach an agreement. Many, including this paper, 
were sceptical about how the pact would turn out 
to be implemented. The recent events have unfortu- 
nately confirmed those misgivings. _ 

The Government of Ceylon proposed: to deprive 
“stateless” citizens from their employment, ration-books 
and their places of abode. The “statelelss” persons 
were those whom the Ceylon Government had 
refused to accept as citizens. 

The Nehru-Kotelawala agreement was based on 
the fundamental- thesis that no one would be forced 
out of Ceylon though legitimate facilities would 
be provided by the Ceylon Government to those 
Ceylon Indians who would like to become Indian 
citizens. But it would hardly be coneeded by any 
reasonable man that deprivation of employment and 
food were friendly and legitimate inducements. 

The Government of Ceylon, however, did not 
stop there. They introduced in the Ceylon Parliament 
a new piece of legislation which curtailed the rights 
of. registered citizens. The bill proposed to segregate 
the registered citizens to a particular area and intro- 
duced the vicious system of communal representation. 
The Ceylon citizens of Indian origin could elect and 
be elected only from the areas specified for registered 
citizens. They could not take part in the political 
activities in other parts of the country. 

Naturally enough there was much opposition to 


*this move of the Government. The Ceylon Tribune 


vehemently criticizes the measures as “segregation 
‘on racial lines with a vengeance” and protests against 
fhe infringement of-rights of the registered citizens. 
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Explaining the implications of the proposed 
legislation in another editorial article on June 19, the 
newspaper writes that it was the thin end of the 
wedge to crush all opposition to the ruling United 
Natoinal Party. The citizens of Indian origin were 
being pigeon-holed because they had opposed the 
UNP in 1947 elections. In this connection the paper 
recalls the statement of the Prime Minister, Sir Jolin 
Kotelawala in the Ceylon Parliament in which he had 
openly threatened to punish Opposition Constituen- 
cies until they returned Government candidates, 

The paper writes: “Under the garb of solving 
‘some of other problems that arise from Indian immi- 
grant labour being brought to ‘Ceylon by British 
planters, the Government now seeks in the best style 
and manner of the great Malan to isolate and segre- 
gate a community that has contributed a great deal 
to the development of this Island so that it would 
be politically ineffective.” 

The newspaper warns the people of Ceylon that 
if they agreed to that piece of legislation being passed 
they would thereby help the fascization of the Island, 
because by curtailing the rights of registered citizens 
the Government was “opening the door to similar 
disenfranchisement and political crippling of . other 
sections of this couttry whose politics do not meet 
with the approval of the bigwigs of the UNP. 

“Already the Premier has threatened ‘that he 
would ‘denationalize’ and ‘de-citizenise’ all citizens of 
this country whose politics appear to him to be un- 
Ceylonese . . . ” 

It refers to press reports which stated that the 
Ceylon Premier, Sir John Kotelawala, was contem-~- 
plating the formation of pseudo-fascist military units 
in ‘the police and the public services as well as the 
setting up of screening committees in the MacCarthy 
tradition. There were also attempts to introduce 
legislation to penalise all those whose politics differed 
from those of the party in power. 

In conclusion the paper writes that if those neo- 
fascist tendencies went unchallenged Ceylon would 
soon be overwhelmed by fascism and totalitarianism 
and would lose all her liberties. 

That the recent anti-Indian moves were inspired 
by foreign imperialist powers was best illustrated by’ 
an article in the UNP-Journal, official organ of ‘the 
ruling United National Party of Ceylon of which Sir 
John Kotelawala, the Prime Minister, was the chosen 
leader. 

The article written by a British national, Stanley 
Morrison, columnist of UNP-Journal, pointedly 
attacked the Ceylon Indians and their leaders and 
said: “It is now time that all loyal citizens began to 
orgaliize their own resistance movement against the 
treacherous tactics of these Indians, who claim Ceylon® 
citizenship while perpetually appealing to India for 


support. If India is justified in making things hot for - 


foreign enclaves. in India, has ‘Ceylon not got the 
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elementary right to protest against the infiltration of 
Indians, who make no secret of their ambition ulti- 
mately to swamp this country and thus make it a 
part of India? Has Ceylon at last attained indepen- 
dence in order to surrender to Indian imperialist?” 
Morrison stated, Ceylon was conscious enough not to 
become a second Kashmir. ( 

According to the Colombo correspondent of the 
Hindu, from whose report the above has been quoted, 
“To save Lanka’s independence Morrison has sug- 
gested the following course of action: (1) The 
Government shpuld take steps to deprive Myr. 
Thondamon and other members of the Ceylon Demo- 
cratic Congress (formerly known as the Ceylon 
Indian Congress.—Ed., M. R.)', ‘who are Indians first 
and last,’ of their citizenship rights; (2) freeze all their 
funds in banks; (3) close down all Indian banks in 
the island for the duration of the- Indian campaign 
of coercion and terrorism; (4) permit all Ceylonese 
orgalizations eto organize in the island a boycott 
movement for the boycott of Indian trading esta- 
blishments, big or small; (5) immediately pass a law 
compelling firms and individual employers as well as 
local bodies to dismiss Indian employees, who parti- 
cipate in strikes organized by the Congress; and 
(6) if the strikes on estates continued for over a 
week; the Government should compel estate-owners 
to stop the issue of rice to the workers.” | 


US. I ntrigues in Nepal 


The hostile demonstration against the Indian 
Parliamentary Delegation in Kathmandu highlighted 
the American intrigues in Nepal. The Delegation 
went there on a goodwill mission, invited by the 
Government of: Nepal. But on reaching Kathmandu 
they were faced with abuse, brickbats and black flag 
demonstrations: organised by the Gorkha Parishad—a 
party of the feudal Ranas of Nepal. 

The US ambassador in India, Mr. George Venable 
Allen, promptly denied that there was any Americam 
intervention in the internal affairs of Nepal. But as if 
to “prove” the worth of the ambassador’s statement 
only two days later, the Nepalese police intercepted 
a parcel of four sets of the latest model American 
military wireless receivers and transmitters addressed 
to a pro-American leader of the reactionary Gorkha 
Parishad, General Mrigendra. 


Referring to the American role in Nepal, the 
People comments as follows: “The main duty, there 
of every American, official and non-official, diplomat 
or technician, appears to be to foment trouble be- 
tween Nepal and India, and to promote civil faction.” - 
Dismissing the American ambassador’s denial the 
paper asks why then had those wireless sets been 
sent, 

“In particular American diplomats are anxious 
to create as much trouble as they can for India in 
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the bordering areas of Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal and 
in the land of the Nagas,” the paper writes, 

The New Delhi correspondent of the Ceylon 
Tribune, Sri Sibdas Banerji, writes in the June 12 
issue of the paper: “Three years ago when the 
feudal Rana regime was being overthrown in Nepal, 
I happened to be there, Strange things happened then 
before my eyes but stranger things are happening 
now. The discredited Ranas have been, it seems so 
clearly, picked up by Dulles for a game south of 
Tibet, Ceylon will remember that her Mr. Philip K. 
Crowe (of the USFBI) accompanied by two top US 
diplomats in New Delhi paid a surprise visit to 
Nepal sometime ago.” 
be 
India and Events in East Pakistan 

Referring to the reported ‘official comment in 
New Delhi that the events in East Bengal were the 
internal affairs of Pakistan and India -had no con- 
cern With what was happening there, the diplomatic 
correspondent of the People wondered what it actual- 
ly meant “unless it be the merest of poses.” That 
attitude was rather strange once it was admitted that 
foreign‘ influences were at work in the dismissal of 
the. Huq Ministry and there were high international 
policy ?”’——People, 12.6.54. 

The correspondent writes: “Questions that bear 
heavily on India are: If Pakistan is to be converted 
into an American base in connection with the scheme 
of collective security for, South-East Asia, will not 
India be squeezed in between the two Pakistans, very’ 
well armed and equipped by America? 

“Are not troop concentrations taking place on 
the borders? — 

“Will it not be, in effect, an attempt to hold 
India in fear and make her change her present 
policy?” People, 

We consider these comments as being curious 
examples of undiplomatic and uninformed wishful 
thinking. We should like to know whether the 
People still has the same semi-official status as it had 
some time back. 


The U.S.A. and Hast Pakistan 


The Hitevada writes that while the events in 
East Bengal were a domestic affair of Pakistan, the 
- Jarger issues raised by those developments could not 
be passed over. In the light of press reports of great 
American pressure on the Pakistan Central Govern- 
ment for the dismissal of the Huq Ministry the news- 
paper thought it was significant that the main promoter 
of Turco-Pakistan and Pak-US. military pacts was 
made the Governor of East Bengal, where the people 
had clearly signified their disapproval of those pacts by 
voting the United Front to power. The USA claimerde 
that they were the supporters of democracy and tsey 
upheld all their policies with this claim. Bui was 
there democracy in Pakistan? Pakistan ..was_ still 
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being ruled by the undemocratic Government ot 
India Act, 1935 with some adaptations. Under that 
Act, the Governor-General could dismiss any Munis- 
try. Under the British rule, that power was exercised 
only once. But after the formation of Pakistan the 
dismissal of popular ministries, which were incouve- 
nient to the ruling clique at Karachi, became a com- 
mon occurrence. The Khan Saheb Minitsry of Nerth- 
West Frontier Province, the Mamdot Ministry of 
West Punjab, the Khuro Ministry of Sind, the 
Nazimuddin Ministry at the Centre and now the 
Huq Ministry in Eastern Pakistan had all been dis- 
missed by the Pakistan Governor-General. “Do all 
these show that democracy is functioning in Paki- 
star]? By allying with Pakistan, are not the Ameri- 
cans assisting in the burial of democracy while pro- 
fessing to be great upholders of democratic rights?” 

The Hindu in an editorial article on the deposi- 


tion of the Huq Ministry writes that the full story 


of the real causes behind the recent events in East 
Pakistan would, perhaps, never be known. Analysing 
the Pakistan official contention that the steps taken 
were intended to prevent Commutist subversion, the 
paper is unconvinced about calling up the mass 
arrests a round-up of Communists. The newspaper hag 
two explanations to offer. One was that the Pakistan 
Government saw in the present crisis “an opportunity 
to show, by action, to the United States how much 
they can be depended upon to pursue actively the 
anti-Communist line.” The second was that it was 
the first sign of the emergence of a kind of Mac-. 
Carthyism in Pakistan. Neither of those could be 
construed to have any relation to any genuine effort 
for bridging the misunderstanding between people of 
the two parts of the country, the paper concludes. 


Deposition of Huq Ministry we 

The Central Government, of Pakistan dismissed the 
East Bengal Ministry, formed under the leadership of 
Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Hug. After Muslim League 
Party had received a crushing defeat in the recent elec- 
tions from the United Front, composed of the Awami 
League, headed by Maulana Bhashani; Krishak Shramik 
Party, headed by Mr. Huq and _ several other minor 
parties. The newly elected Provincial Legislature, 
however, was not dissolved and the decree proclaiming 
tha dissolution, of the ministry assured that with the, 
return to normal conditions, power would be reverted to 
a popular ministry. Later on the Provincial Assembly 
was suspended, thereby stopping all monthly allowances 
of the members. 

This decision apparently was not ‘reached smoothly 
and much ‘outside’ preSsure was reported. Even the 
Governor of the province, Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman was 
reported to have been opposed to the imposition of 
Governor’s rule. He was replaced by Major-General 
Iskander Mirza, until then Defence Secretary of Pakistan. 

The announcement of the decision of the Pakistan 
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Government to overrule the Fast Bengal ministry was this, the situation throughout the province was appa- 
followed by a wave of mass arrests in-both parts of rently very quiet. “Nonetheless Section 144, banning 
Pakistan and according to the Statesman’s staff corres- assembly of more than 5 persons, was re-imposed on - 
pondent in Dacca, 1051 persons including 33 M.L.A’s Dacca. 
were airesied by June 20. The arrested included ‘two 
members of the dissolved ministry, doctors, journalists 
‘ and public workers. Mr. Huq was interned in his own 
- house guarded by military pickets. A warrant of arrest 
was issued againt Maulana Bhashani who was away in 
Berlin to attend a conference of the World Peace Coun- 
cil. The Secretary of the Provincial Awami League was 
also put under -arrest. Orders of pre-censorship were 
served on several Dacca dailies. Though pre-censorship 
was withdrawn on June 11, the newspapers cow hardly Fantastic _ charges were made against India. The 
come out with the.truth.’ Military patrols were posted following comment ‘of~the Star, a weekly from Lahore, . 
throughout East Bengal. Meetings were barned and 5 typical. “Adamjee Tata Mills, Dacca, which is the 
Section 144 imposed. The meeting of the United Front biggest jute mill A whole of Asia has had to. close 
Parliamentary Party, scheduled on the 6th June, failing “°W - - - indefinitely due to the Communist Sponsored. 
Government attempts at disruption, was banned at the Tecent Narayariganj riots. The Communists, it is 
last minute in spite of the Governor’s earlier assurances alleged, infiltrated into East Pakistan from Bharat.” ~ 
that no hindrances would be put in the way of the (J une 14, 1954} . : 
meeting being held. In- this respect Mr. Mohammed Ali, the Pakistani 
Premier, gave the lead. Immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the suppression of the East Bengal Cabinet 
Mr. Ali took over the Information and Broadcasting 
portfolio in his own hands from Mr. Shaib Qureshi. 
Since then the Pakistan Radio has been leading a cam- 
paign of ‘unremitting lies and slander against India.~ ~ 
Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, former Minister in the 
ilismissed Cabinet and a prominent leader of the Awami 
Muslim League said in a statement issued to the Press 
that the promulgation of Governor’s rule had “brought 
in its wake a sense of deep frustration if not righteous 
indignation in the mind of every lover of democracy.” 
The Government had let loose a reign of terror, Mr. 
Rahman declared, and “a large number of persons, 
having left their hearths and homes, are roaming about 
the country for fear of being arrested.” 
Maulana Abdul Hamid Bhasani, President of East 
The Governor declared that screening _ boards would Bengal Awami League, said in a statement issued from 
be appouiice to screen workers and weed out “Com- London. on May 31 that the dissolution of the East 
munists” in all industrial , concerng employing over Bengal Ministry by the Pakistan Government so soon 
5,000 .workers which would be declared protected areas. after the’ general elections was an unprecedented event 
Workers would be allowed entry on production of pass- in the history of parliamentary democracy. He refuted 
ports containing their photographs. In smaller under- the charge of the Pakistan Premier that the Communists 
takings the managers should see that no Communists were responsible for the riots in East Pakistan. On, 
were taken in on their staff. A screening committee the contrary, he said, Mr. Mohammed Ali, the Premier 
‘was set up at the highest level for the purpose. Others and the Muslim League were themselves responsible 
were to follow. The Screening Committees would for the tragic events. He regretted the appointment of a 
cover a total of about 200,000 workers. military man as Governor. He said that though the 
Most of the Colleges were closed for the summer Communists were a party in East Pakistan they were 
vacation when the ministry was superseded. But in outside the United Front. 
some cases, fearing student Movement, the authorities Mr. Suhrawardy, who was reported to be gages 
ordered for a prolongation . of _the vacation) beyond the ilk, in a statement issued through Mr. M. H. Usmani, 
usual daté: In Dacca, students stayed away from their President of Karachi Awami League, expressed his 
classes and examinations when the colleges re-opened “extreme regret at the action of the Pakistan Govefn- 
after the vacation, Arrests and threats of expulsion. ment in dismissing the Huq Ministry. In another 
seemed to have been of little avail in convincing the statement published on the 5th June, he eherecieried it 
students. to join their classes and examinations. Barring as «unprecedented. 


The’ Governor in his press interview on June 5 had 
stated that they would revoke the order suspending the 
realization of the jute license fee passed by the United 
Front Government. This was done in a Press Note 
issued on June 15. The Government also announced 
its dekision for compulsory destruction of Jute sown/ 
in excess of the quantity required to produce 4,200,000 
bales of jute this year. 


General Mirza said in a Press Conference at Dacca 
on June 5, that his Government would ruthléssly crush 
any trouble. While noting that the situation in the pro- 
vince was peaceful he said that “most ruthless action to 
destroy Communists" and prevdnt a ‘recurrence of 
labour troubl+, in industrial concerns in Eastern Pakistan, 
would urhesitatingly be taken. If necessary the 
Government would even declare martial Jaw. There 

; were “more than enough troops deployed throughout the 
province” and there were more than, 40,000 police in 
Bast Bengal, declared the Governor. The District 
Magistrates who were not ready to go the whole hog with 
the new administration in the imposition of a rule of 
coercion and repression of ‘the general population were 
replaced by those who were more amenable to the 
policy of the new regime. ~ ) 
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Diplomatic Relations with S. Africa “ national attention upon the racial tyranny practised 


The Government of India decided in response 


to a request from the Government of the Union of 


South Africa, to close the office of the Indian High 
Commissioner at ‘Capetown from July 1, 1954, Future 
contact between the two Governments would be 
maintained through their High Commissioners in 
London, . 

India had been maintaining a diplomatic esta- 
bhishment im Capetown since 1927. The diplomatic 
representative was at first designated ag Agent and 
Jater on, since 1941, was-known as the High Commis-~ 
sioner. The last High Commissioner, Sri R. M. Desh- 
mukh was recalled to India for consultation in May, 
1946, when the Union Parliament, despite strong 
Indian protests and suggestions for consultation, 
approved of the Asiatic Land Tenur 
Representation Bill, which 


and acquisition of property by Indians in Natal 
‘except in certain exempted areas. The Government of 
India had protested even when that Hill was being 
introduced in the South African Parliament and‘ had 
given notice of the cancellation of their trade agree- 
ment with the Government of South Africa in order 
to regain freedom of action. It Kad been pointed out 
to the South African Government that the Act “was 
more far-reaching in its effect on Union citizens of 
Indian origin than the Areas Reservation Bill of 1920, 
which the Union Government abandoned.«-as a 
result of the discussions leading 2 the Cape Town 
Agreement. “ 


The Government of the Union‘of South Africa 
had ignored all protests and requests for the post- 
ponement’ of the legislation. Thus the Indian Govern- 
ment Mad become convinced that no useful purpose 
-could be served by having a ‘High Commissioner 
stationed in Cape Town. 
done away with the High Commissioner’s office- in 
the hope tHat somé. day conditions might improve 
facilitating the “High Commissioner’s return. But: after 


the Aide Memoire of the South African Government: « 


Handed to the Indian High Commissioner in London 


on May 27, the Government of India had no alter-.: 


native but to close down the Indian High Commis- 
sioner’s office at: Cape. Town. 


In an editorial article on the matter the Hindu 


writes that there should be no regrets at the closure 
of the Indian High Commissioner’s office since no 
useful purpose was being served by India’s continued 
diplomatic relations with South Africa whose Govern- 
ment was following an ideal quite’ opposed to India’s. 
While India believed in liberty and equality.for all 
mankind irrespective of race, colour and: creed 
Malanite South Africae was wedded to a policy of 
white domination of the coloured peoples. India had, 
moreover, earned the particular wrath of Malan 
fascists by her very active efforts to focuss inter- 


rohibited the occupation. 


They had not, hbwever,. 


‘each other; 


by the Government of South Africa. 

The newspaper concludes by saying that after the 
severance of diplomatic relations “there should be 
no flagging in the efforts to compel the Malanists to 
change their racial policies under the pressure of all 
humane international opinion.” 


Movement of Foreign Capital 

The need for development capital is now urgently 
felt by underdeveloped countries and the process of 
development in the initial stages involves a large-scale 
use of capital on projects which do nor yield immediate 
visible returns. Thus roads, railways, transport, 
public health and education are all capital-consuming 
projects which yield little. direct return, but which are 
all the more needed and desired in backward  coun- 
tries. And the paradox of this economic malady is 
that while domestic capital’ formation is much too 
inadequate, political atmosphere does not permit large- 
scale inflow of development capital. It would require 
a change in the attitude of many underdeveloped coun- 
tries in order to encourage the inflow of foreign capi. 
tal and at the same time to foster internal savings. 

But it is a great surprise to note that most of the 
foreign direct investment in manufacturing industries 
has, in recent years, been made not in underdeveloped 
but in economically advanced countries. This is the 
main conclusion reached by a study of international 
movement of private capital over the period 1946-52, 
recently made by the UN Department of Economic 
Affairs. The Latin American countries are the exceptions, 
as large amounts of American capital have moved into 
those countries.- The petroleum industry accounts for: 
a large proportion of foreign direct investments in 
recent years. In other extractive industries, such invest- 
ments have largely increased, particularly in the depen- 
dent countries of ‘Western Europe. The. U.N. study 
notes other. main . features of the international flow of 
private foreign’ capital as. follows: (1) The floating in, 
international capital markets of foreign Government 
bonds, once so important in international financing, is 
now limited:‘to special cases of loans between eountries 
‘maintaining close commercial or political relations with 
(2) similar floating of shares and deben- 
tures of business enterprises and trade in outstanding 
securities have also lost imporiance; they are limited 
to transactions which are related to So-called direct invest- 
ments, involving managerial control through enterprises 
in the investing country. Such investments, accordingly, 
account for the igreat. bulk of private long-term capital 
flowing between countries: (3) the srowth of direct 
investments does not result mainly from the transfer of 
fresh funds from the  capital-exporting countries, but 
from the re-investment of a large proportion of the pro- 
fits earned ; ‘(4) underdeveloped countries in Latin 


e America get most of their supply of foreign capital from 


the United States and dependent territories from their 


respective metropolitan countries in Western Europe. 
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Relatively little capital is moving to the independent 
countries in South-East Asia; (5) there is no flow of 
private capital to countries with centrally planned 
economies in Eastern Europe and Asia; and (6) new 
private foreign investment in public utilities have been 
more than offset by the liquidation of such investment, 
. particularly in railway properties. The outstanding 
amount of such investment has tended to decline. 


In’ the early days of colonial expansion, 
particularly in the nineteenth century it was the United 
Kingdom that was the main supplier of investment 
capital to underdeveloped countries. With the 
disintegration of colonies and for other reasons, the. UK 


is no longer in a position to supply . risk capital to- 
Ir has now. 


backward areas for development purposes. 
devolved upon the USA to continue the historic role of 
Britain, especially after the second world war._ But 
another factor has also cropped up simultaneously and) 
this the rehabilitation of the war-damaged economies of 
advanced industrial countries. The USA is called upon 
to provide capital to underdeveloped areas for their 


industrial development and also to war-damaged countries , 


for rehabilitation of their industries. As a result, 
American aid to underdeveloped countries has been of 
limited extent. Nevertheless, the USA’s aid during the 
period 1946 to 1953 was of unprecedented magnitude. 
The value of the United States’ economic aid to foreign, 
countries ageregated 41.7 billion dollars (nearly Rs. 
20,000 crores). Of this amount, 33 billion dollars went 
as economic aid to advanced countries. 


While the US Government aid has been less plenti-. 


ful to underdeveloped countries than. to industrially 
‘advanced areas, the outflow of US private capital has 
also followed a similar course. The private 
invested by the USA amounted to $21] billion at the 
end of 1952. Countrywise, the US direct investments at 
the end of 1950 (in million dollars) were ‘as follows: 
UK 847: Continental Europe 873; Canada 3,579; 
‘New Zealand 25; South Africa .140; -Argentinie 356; 
Brazil 644; Chile 2,540; Cuba 642; Mexico 415; Vene- 
38; -Pakistan 8; the 


Philippines 149; Indonesia 58; 


other European dependencies in Africa 43; and other 
countries 699. 

' The flow of private foreign capital to under- 
developed countries has thus been relatively much less 
than what it has been to advanced regions. The back- 
ward areas could not push on with their economic 
development pregrammes for lack of industrial capital. 
India with its well-organised capital market is seriously 
handicapped for Jack of risk capital. According to 
the estimate of the Five-Year Plan, the mobilisation. of 
domestic capital during a period of five years would 
amount to only Rs. 1,704 crores, taking, into account 
deficit financing for Rs. 
of Rs. 365 crores was estimated to be met from exter- 
nal sources, or, in the ahsence of it, by additional 


and . 


- will be self-sufficient in her own resources. 


capital © 


‘exchange ‘have to be provided. 


290 crores. The overall deficit ° 
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measures of internal taxation and borrowing or by 
further deficit financing. The expenditure under the 
Plan has recently been increased by Rs. 175 crores to 
provide additional employment. A major criticism 
against the Plan was that the rate of economic develop- 
ment contemplated by it is too slow te evoké public 
enthusiasm. And in the event of a recession, the raising 
of the estimated internal funds would be difficult. In 
view of this position, the Government of India is 
earnestly looking for the inflow of foreign capital on 
an increasing scale. The USA is now the only country 
whichis in a position to supply lerge industrial capital: 
to underdeveloped countries. United States aid to 
foreign countries reached a peak of nearly $6,500 
million (about £2,320 million sterling) in 1953, but 
tapered off at the end of the- year. France was the 
biggest individual recipient and Western Europe receiv- 
ed about 80 per. cefit-of-rhe total. Aid to Asia rose by 
half and military assistance to the Wak East wag doubla, 

Net transfers to foreign nations of goods and services for 
all gift or lom programmes reached $6,400 million. 
The 1952 total was $5,042 million. Despite American 
opposition) the US Administration has recommended 
economic and technical aid to India for $104 million 
(Rs.. 50° crores) .. 


But such aid on Government ‘level cannot -be- a 
permanent feature in a country’s econoMic structure and 
sooner or later this type of foreign aid is bound t6 
disappear. Eventually India will have to stand on her 
own legs in respect of her requirement for industrial 
capital. But it is a matter of conjecture when. India 
Before. that 
is achieved, this. country will have to fall upon foreign 
aid. Assuming that the Government-to-Government 
economic aid will cease before long, there are two 
alternative ways whereby capital can flow in the. 


country. The first is the Joan raised by the Govetn- 


ment of the country in foreign countries and the second 


‘ds the voluntary investment of foreign private capital. 


ae Raising capital by loans from foreign countries is a very ~ 
mela 993; Other Latin American Republics 79; India ~ 


rigid and costly affair. The borrowing ~ country is 


obliged to set apart large sums every -year towards re- 
Egypt 39; Israel 15; Liberia 82; UK dependencies 297; - 


demption. and for that purpose large sums of foreigi 
Moreover, mere capital 
will not be able to step up industrial development, un- 
less foreign technical aid is available: “simultaneously. 
Thus the prospects of economic aid. on State-level 
and loans in foreign countries being not. too: encouraging, 
what remains is the last alternative and this ig the 
inflow of private foreign caprttal. In this case, the prob- 
lem of finding foreign exchange for periodical remit: 
tances will not be serious and the main advantage of 
private foreign capital is that it will come being sup. 
ported with its own téchnical knowledge and for that 
no extra cost need be incurred. At a recent speech at 
the Rotary Club, Mr. Turner, the US Consul-General, 
Bombay, has sounded a note of warning that American 
capital must hereafter be’ obtained mainly from private 


’ 


sources, not from Government grants or aids. He em: 
phasised thag “American capital is always eager and 


ready to: flow into any situation where it can be secure 


from undue controls and interference, and where it can ~ 
he reasonably assured of the right to remit a fair 
amount -of carnings. Now that negotiations. are going 
on for ‘tlie, establishment of a Development Corporation 
with help’ of. the World Bank’ and also American private 
capital, the Government of India should enter ‘into a 
commercial treaty ‘with’ the, USA so’ as to ensure the, 
flow of American private capital to“ this country.- Such.’ 
a treaty is the need of the day to. dispel doubts in -the: 
minds of the- borrowing country.that no political string 
attaches to the inflow of foreign private capital. dnd also - 
to assvre the lending country that its right is ‘assured 
and is placed on the same, par with domestic capital. 


Emane e_for EF Private S Sector ee 


ro ay that the eagerly iy awed report of the Shroff | 
Committee has been published, it remain# to be Seen. 
how the implementation of the 66 recommendations ‘of 
the Committee is effected to ensure a steady flow of 
capital to the private sector, Zoi _the . industry in the 
country. The Committee obiservés that. -while ‘some 
progress has been registered in’ regard ‘to: investment in, 
new .capital,. it has not been comnlerisurate with the 
expectations; - and, in order to reach the: ‘planned targets, 
annual investment in new capital will have to he raised 
to about double that.in the period. 1951- 53. Ag ‘regards 
investment in modernisation and. teplacerient of equip- 
ment, very considerable leeway - remailis tio be made up 
in the remaining years of the Plan.” Witvally, , in respect 
of working capital; the problem . has ‘so. far’ not, proved 
acute for the- large-scale industries. But, medium and . 
small-scale industries have suffered. fom lack ‘of Liquid * 


‘funds;- and further, the planned’ increase -in:..working . 
funds to sustain a higher output has yet to materialise... 


Tf present trends in, savings -and supply. ot” liquid , 
‘yesources continue, findnce would undoubtedly- be’ .a- 
major limiting factor to industrial development ‘in the. 
private sector. ; 

The -Committee’s main terms of reference were to. 
examine ways and means of -increasing the finance avail.” 
able to thé private sector through sources other than ~ 
those under the consideration. of the Taxation. Enquiry, - 
Commission, ' and in particular through the organised 
banking sector. <-" : 

With a -view -to ‘facilitating larger private invest- 
ment ‘in industries, the Committee has suggested. that in’. 
respect of large investment in: scheduled industries ~ 
which take time to fructify, it should be ‘possible for 
Government: to give some assurance of immunity- from 


Fe a me 5 


nationalisation, least for a reasonable period. . The 


Committee has also stressed the need. for co-ordinating 
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‘organised capital market. 


“mic, 


alts 4 ~ plainly” not 
“potieithstanding a” strong “pleading ; -tnade “by, a. section 
of the business community. 


“ment is the variety of additional obligations to compen- 


sate labour imposed by legislative measures of the Union 
and - ithe State Governments and also by awards of 
_ Industrial Tribunals. Although the 
that these measures. may, from the welfare point of 


view, be good in themselves; their cumulative a 


on, industries is onerous. ‘ 
In dealing with the factors affecting the ae of 


investment funds, the Committee observes that'recent ~, 


changes- in. the pattern ; of income distribution have been 
‘responsible for the ‘reduced ‘flow of savings into the 
At.,the same time, borrow-. 
ings by Government and‘. Government agencies have 
been. substantial.. The combined -effect.: vis the limitation” 
of ‘the scope ‘for financing ‘the programmes of expansion . 
and | rehabilitation of the private -sector: throug gh. new 
issues on the capital market: ' Se 
“The .Commiittee’s: approach’ is marked . hy realistic 
outlook and their-report is ‘more practical than acade- 
‘Tt is of “great interest to practical -businessmen, * 
bankers, insurers and brokers connectéed~ with: . the capital 
market. Critics may, . ‘however, say that the ‘Céinmittee * 
has recommended too: mahy corporations and. financial 
institutions. “A mere incréase, in the number of such 
institutions will not scessarily, lead to increased flow of 
finance to private industries. “The. " Committee’ 's recom- 
mendation that a Special. Development Corporation, with . 


a capital of Rs. 5 crores anda loan of ; RS} 10 crores : 


from. the Central and State. ‘Goyérnments; be established 
for ‘financing small-scale’. industries, may not find favour 
with , the authorities. They may naturally . doubt the 





‘need for such” @ corporation ; ‘wheiy’ ‘almost - -every State will 


be: having its financial corporation for financing small- | 
_ Scale indistries: The ‘Committee's recommendation, ” ” $f - 


- followed, will ‘léad st0: overlapping and: e- duplication Of + 


effort: in this , connection ag 

ie the question of providing: Jong: feria adie to 
inda tries, ihe. Committee has made several suggestions. 
in ‘favour’. -of -, ‘mixed banking, 


“Unrestricted mixed banking - 
in an underdeveloped . ‘country- like ours, ° is’ fraught with 
‘dangers., Banks: in ‘India, however, ‘in a "Limited way. 
have ‘already. ‘béen’: ‘participating in the * proyision of long- 


‘term: “finance to industries: through: their “investments, in” 


industrial - “securities « and °. through - Tending ;on such 

securitiess., = “hie: Committée : favours’ an extension of this! 
indirect ° fort of \ providing ©. ’ Jong-term. finance: to thel 
private sector. - Ti feels: ‘that ‘there: “48 no, harm ‘iti ‘making! | 
available ‘suck finance, by G a): adding: to. thiéir invest- 
ment in thie - ‘shares “and -debentiites ‘of the first class. 
industrial concerns where they are: satisfied about the. 


‘transferability and the: *marketability of the’ scrips; (b) 


making larger ‘advances “to approved parties -against 


the work of various licensing authorities and simplify. euch shares and debentures, and (c) subscribing to a 


ing the procedure so as to avoid unnecessary delay and 
the consequent loss. to enterpreneurs. 


The Committee ~ Finance Corporations. | 


greater extent: to the, shares’ and_ bonds: of the Industrial 
The Committee: feels that the 


considers that a major factor nae ‘Private ‘invest- ‘Hgiidity position ue the banks will not be materially 


- . 
a ' : ‘ : Py 
4 Lad 
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Committee feels. 
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affected, if banks start long term financing of industries 
by subscribing to the securities of such special 
corporations. 


Theoretically this suggestion may be alluring, but 
it is doubtful if much long-term finance can be made 
available to industries in this way. There is also. 
considerable risk in encouraging banks to extend their 
commitments in industrial equities and debentures, ‘as 
this may lead to mistse which may undermine the 
confidence of the public in the. banks. The Reserve 
Bank’s powers of inspection and control do not constitute 


their powers.’ Moreover, a slump on the stock exchange 
will lead to .a@ run 
- jndustrial investments in shares ‘and 
this in turn, may adversely - affect the entire ‘banking 
system, 


“e 
~ 


% 
f 


‘Another specific suggestion is” made — by . the 
Comihitiee in respect of supplying long term finance. 
Jt feels that indirect participation by banks in long- 
term industrial finance would. be’ cotisiderably ‘acili- 
tated if the leading banks in India, in co-operation 
with insurance companies, could form a consortium or 
syndicate for underwriting or: investing in new issues 
of -shares and debentures ‘of ‘ industrial companies 
_ wherever they are satisfied about the soundness and 
prospects ‘of the projecis. 
invest, say, an amount equal.to 5 per cent of- their 
deposits in shares and,..debentures;, they could make 
available a ‘further sum an over Rs. 30.crores for ‘the 


long-term finance of: industries’ in the: private sector; + 
“Tandon writes in.an article in ‘the Vigil, that attempts 


without seriously jeopardising | their . ‘liquid position . 


Such a consortium could appropriately” function ‘under - 
superficially. : ‘Imports to: augment supplies and cone 


the leadership - of. the largest «joint-stock «bank “ in. ‘the 
country, namely, -the Imperial Bank. 
Under the Imperial ~ Bank -of India ~~ Act: 
it stands at present, however, thay’ Bank. is prohibited 
fromi investing in the shiares, and ‘debentures; of joint- 
stock tock companies, _ though it -is - authorised: to’ accept 
fully pai paid-up shares as--collateral security. for advances, 
and is also, emipowered to” make advances against the 
debentures of companies with limited Viability. “It is 
presumed that the- ‘present statutory resthictions are 
a relic: of the | times when the Imperial Bank ‘fune: 
tioned as a banker to the Government: of India.’ The 
Committee considers that in’ tlie - ‘presént-day | conditigns; 
such restrictions are out: of date and-‘the Imperial 
‘Bank of India Act, may be suitably , dthended io enable’ 
the Bank to participate actively in, ., providinig’ ‘Jong: 
term finance for industriés through “such ° ‘investments. 

This - proposal is | atiractive. -and ‘harmless. But 
the resources that’ would thus be’ made available to-- 
wards long-term financing ‘ will reducé -the provision 
for working capital for industries. _ Further, if the* 
proposed Development Corporation sponsored by ‘the 
World Bank in co-operation with the Government - of - 
India is set up, it is doubtful whether there will be 
any need for such: a consortium. a 


on the banks with substantial . 
debentures, and * 


If banks in “India would = 


of © India. .: 
as’ .. 
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Market for Cottage Products 

The Government of India have sanctioned a scheme 
for setting up an External Marketing Organisation for 
promoting sales of banidloom cloth, Four Marketing 
Officers have been “ appointed at Coldémbo, Baghdad, 


(Rangoon and Singapore and these. officers: will. act as f 


liaison between the Indian exporters and the overseas 


importers and also will make propaganda for Indian 


handloom cloth. The following steps have been taken! 
to promote the éxport of cottage industries products 


“and handicrafts : ° 
a sufficient. safeguard from preventing banks misusing | ~ 


“1 Show-rooms ‘for display of 
Indian . Trade Mission have heen organised in various 
countries ; 3 


(2) Cottage industries products including handloom 
and handicrafts have been included as an item of ex- 


port trade in our Trade Agreements ; 


handicrafts by - 


(3) ‘Ai special exhibition of handicrafts was organised. 


“in London during the Queen’s Coronation in 1953 ; 


- (4) Handicrafts and cottage industries products are 
a “feature in the various exhibitions abroad in which India 
has participated ; 
'. (5), Government have sanctioned: a sum “of 
Rs. 83,000'to the All India Handicrafts Board for carry- 
ing out a marketing survey which would pay special 
attention to the production aspect in ) relation to’ export 
orders. . 


t 


Sugar ee 


“Referring to he ‘poriedis crises in- thie production, 
distribution and 7éonsumption of sugar,. Sri B. C, 
to solve’ the sugar problem had only ‘been made 
‘trol of consumption could at best be considered tem= 
porary palsatives. But nothing mote enduring was. 


one with the result the country was face to face 
with another such crisis. 


as 


_A peculiar feature of the Sie cedaaley: 


sumption found production lagging well behind: with 
a tendency for the gap to widen even more, in spite 
of the heavy sacrifices undergone by ‘the consumers. 
Production of sugar in 1953-54 was fa good deal. ‘Tess 


than in 1952-53. It was not expected to exceed one 


million tons this season as against the probable 
requirément-of 1:7: million tons. Such a-. sitiation 
‘engendering a psychology.of scarcity was bound to 
lead to the. shboting up of prices with the consumers 
as the ultimate. sufferers: 

The Government policy ‘announced: on April 14, ° 
to meet the emergency by supplying sugar throughout 


the country out of their reserve of 22 per cent of the 


current, ‘year’s production and from quantities imported 


. from abroad, could not perhaps, even with the most 


-efficient distribution arrangements, avoid pockets -of 
scarcity and periods of short supply. 
The writer traces: this state of the sugar inddeiry 


as ‘sri 
Tandon, writes, was the fact that an increased con- ' 


NOTES 


In our country mainly to the relatively low yield of 
sugarcane. While the acreage under sugarcate had 


increased the yield of cane per acre and sucrose con- 


tent had appreciably deteriorated. That was again 


due to the fact that the cultivation of sugarcane had . 


largely been neglected notwithstanding the collection 
of large sums of money by the Government as cess 
on cane, India’ was the only country to levy such:a 
cess. But the Government never spent the whole of 
the money realized from the cess on sugarcane. deve- 
lopment. Sri Tandon regards this as revealing ‘ ‘clearly 
the misappropriation of funds.” ea 


The solution of the problem called for a -greater 
attention to the production of sugarcane. He expresses 
some satisfaction that the Governments of the UP., 
Bihar and the Punjab were taking steps for increasing 
the production and yield of sugarcane. 


ou to Manufacture Tanks * 


The Bombay Chronicle reports on June 17 that 
India would soon manufacture tanks. The Govern- 


ment reportedly were discussing plans with Daimler- © 


Benz, the famous German firm- and Leylands, the 
great British coQcern. 

According to the paper’s special correspondent -in 
New Delhi, Daimler-Benz had offered help in pro- 
ducing thirteen tonners which were, a “prototype of 
the French Tank, recently exhibited in New Delhi. 

British Leylands had given - plans. for the 33- 
tonner “Centurion.” 
material, 


The report adds that ihe British offer was likely. 


_to be accepted. 


ment of India, might raise a point in the application 
of Allied Military Security Controls in Western 
Germany. The Allied Jaws imposed restrictions on 
production of war materials on German soil and 
covered not only arms and military equipment but 
“drawings, specifications, designs, models, and repro- 


ductiong directly’ relating to the produetion of such - 


things.” The Allied High Commission... apparently 
could insist, if it chose, on the ‘right to 
control the: technical services | rendered by the Ger- 
man firm. 

The correspondent adds: that “Daimler-Béne was 
planning’ a joint enterprise with the: 
would not become partners in the undertaking’ or put 
any capital in it. The German firm would give tech- 


nical advice and services while ownership and ‘pro-. 


duction would remain in Indian hands. Daimler-Benz 
designs and patents would, however, be used in pro- 
duction and the plant would be constructed on 
German advice and wholly or- largely. with German 
machines. {Statesmen 92.4 BAY * 


wey Bron to use dade : 


Tatas. “They: 
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Two Months of Nadar Ministry 

The Bombay Chronicle’s correspondent in Madras ~ 
writes that though it was about two months since 
Sri Kamaraja Nadar took over as the Chief Minister 
of ‘the Madras State, Mr. Nadar did neither resign 
hig seat in Parliament nor seemed to be anxious to 
be elected to the State legislature. 

There was consequently much speculation about 
the future of Sri Nadar and political circles were 
inclined to‘believe .that he would not continue as 
Chief Minister for long. According. to the report, Sri 
Nadar “would -take back the presidentship of the 
Tamil Nad Pradesh Congress.Committee and choose 
to.remain the formidable power behind the throne. 

“Tt was even hinted that he would bring back Sri 
Kumaraswami Raja or make Sri Bhaktavatsalam the 
Chief’ Minister and assume the presidentship of 
TING”. 


4 


The State Government is reported to have worked 
out in broad outline a -plan for land reform the 
urgeney of which was‘emphasised several times by 
Government leaders. It was hinted that no individual 
holding could be of more than one hundred acres. 
The move for land. reforms naturally was confronted 
with hostile reactions from the Jand-owing classes. 


. The landlords in Coimbatore came out in opposition 


to the move for limiting individual holdings. 

In the Tanjore district, the rice bowl of the 
State, big landowners started parcelling out their 
holdings, settling their .relatives on those lands. The 
correspondent reports that .“sometime back a rich 


landowner of Tanjore invited through advertisements 
‘in Madras dailies, applications from educated young 


The Bonn correspondent of the- ionten. Ties’ Ten Willing to settle down, as working agriculturists 


writes that the reported offer of Daimler-Benz: for _.-; 
building Tanks in India, if accepted by the Govern- 


on a 10-acre holding to be given free. ' 
“The Iandowner not only promised’ to give the 
land free, . also undertook to loan some money to 
start wor. 
About a thousand applications were received. 
The\Government was understood’ to have decided 
upon a scheme to open 1270 single-teachkr schools ‘in 
1954-55 in villages which had -no schools. 


Revival ‘of M “ial Communalism 


“The gpecial- correspondent of the People in 
Lucknow reports of a revival’ of Muslim communal- 
‘ism’ in UP which had" traditionally been its fostering 
ground.’ All historic decisions concerning the -Muslims 
wete taken in Lucknow. since the’ time- of the Luck- 
now Pact of 1916. After the partition of the. country ° 
the first All-India.’ Muslim Conference was also held 
there: Again, it was in Lucknow ‘that efforts were 
‘made .to -révive what was called “Muslim politics.” 


The first session of the newly organised Muslim 


Jamaat was held at Aligarh, “which,” the  corres- 
pondent writes, “might have been chosen for historic 


- mansrathinn 7 
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According to him, two classes of leaders were 
exploiting the peculiar position of Aligarh) and the 
feeling of Muslim despondency which they themselves 
aggravated. One class of leaders were up for personal 
aggrandizement after partition. The other class, look- 
ing towards Pakistan for imspiration, was busy trying 
to create a feeling of frustration among the Muslims 
and prompting them to regard Pakistan as their own 
State across the borders. Large sums of money were 
collected from credulous Muslims by thlose leaders, 
the greediness of some of whom had already been 
exposed, - * 


Referring to the arrest and imprisonment of 88 
: Muslims in Faizabad’ early in June for violating ‘the 
orders under Section 144 promulgated by the District 
Magistrate, the correspoident writes: “A people 
administered by rule of ‘law’ have their quarrels 
‘gettled by a court, and do Dot, like barbarians, 
decide them by force. | | 


“When the Government had refererd the ieee 
of Babari mosque or Janma Bhumi temple to court 
it was the obvious duty of law-abiding people to wait 
patiently for the court’s decision. But when some 
misguided Muslim decided - that they’ could establish 
their arbitrary right by force, the District Magistrate 
had to enforce Section 144 to maimtain Jaw and order 
and to enable justice to be done by the court.” 

The correspondent suggests that a careful scru- 
tity by the Government’s Intelligence Department 
would easily reveal the’ evil forces:at work and by, 
weeding them out innocent Muslims might be saved 
from their venomous influence. He adds that honest 


Muslim leaders had a great responsibility to ‘see that 


their co-religionists were not led astray. 


Gujarat Leaders Oppose Hindi 

The Hitavada reports that elght prominent 
leaders of Gujarat, among whom were Kaka Kalelkar, 
Chairman of the Backward Classes Commission, Sri 
Narahari Parikh, former Secretary of Mahatma 


Gandhi and Prof. R. V. Phatak, came out against - 


the decision ‘of the Government of Bombay to, ‘make 
Hindi the medium of instruction at thie ‘University 
stage in Government colleges from June, 1955. -° 

In a statement issued on June. 25, the Gujarat 
leaders said that. the introduction of. Hindi: as 
medium of. instruction at. the Uniyersity level was 2 

“suicidal policy from ‘the educational point of view” 

and “would stunt the: cultural and intellectual life: of 
non-Hindi regions. | . ' 

The ‘Government * ipaeica had “onnecessarilyt 
made the medium quéstion difficult,” they said. |: 

They pleaded for the adoption of the regiona? 


t ¢ 4 
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' sitting for the last two days. 


‘the lingua 


vay 


languages as the medium of instruction and supported - 


their stand by quotations from Radhpkrishnan Com- 
mission Report on University education and writings 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 


The leaders appealed to Sri jawatiasia Nehru as 


the symbol of our’ national unity to give his. opinion 
on the medium of instruction without any delay. in 
order that’ the situation might not worsen further. 


Gandhijt on Hindi 

It would be very eogent, In contection with the 
abovementioned protest, to quote the following 
remarks of Gandhiji, as cited 
May 22: 

Continuing Gandhiji referred next to the proceed- 
ings of the Congress Working Committee, which had been 
Gandhiji said that they 
had been discussing the question of re-constitution of 
provinces on a_ linguistic basis. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Sardar Patel were both present in that day’s 
meeting. The Congress had already adopted that prin- 
ciple and had declared its intention to give effect to’ it 
constitutionally as soon as they. came to power, as such 
redistribution would be conducive to the cultural advance- 
ment of the country. : But such redistribution should not 
militate against the organic unity of India. Autonomy 
did not and should not mean disruption or that hereafter 
provinces could go the way ‘they chose, independent of 
one another and of the Centre. If each province began 
to look upon itself‘ as a separate, sovereign unit, India’s 
independence would lose its meaning and’ with it would 
vanish the freedom of the various units as well. 

The charter of: ‘India’s independence as conceived by 
the. Congress was based on village autonomy. Bui all 


the villages were to derive vitality from the Centre, -as. - 


the ‘latter in its turn derived all power and authority 
from the former. It-would be fatal if it léd to narrow 
provincialism, -mutual, bickerings and rivalries—between. 
Tamil and Andhra’ for instance, Bombay and Karnatak 
and so on. The redistribution of . provinces on a 
linguistic basis was necessary if provincial languages were 
to grow to their full height. Hindustani was to be 
-franca—Rashtra Bhasha—of India, but it 
could riot take the place of the provincial tongues. It 
could: not: “be, the medium, of instruction in the: provinces 
—much Jess. ‘English. Its function was to: make them 
realize their organic relationship with India. The 
world outside did ‘not know.them as Gujaratis, Maharash- 
tris, Tamilians, _ete., but only as Indians. We must, 
therefore, ‘resolutely discourage all: fissiparous tenden- 
gies -and "feel and béhave as Indians. Subject to this 
paramount consideration, a linguistic . 
provinces should give ‘an impetus to 
trade. » : 


education and 


a 


in the a arian for 


redistribution of , 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL. SERVICE 


A Study in Administrative Personnel 


Pid 22) 


By Pror. Dr. C. P. SRIVASTAVA, .A., U.B., Ph.v., p.P.A, DFA. & De, 


THE term “Civil Servicd” .was used by the East India 
Company to describe those of its servants who carried 
on its trade-work. These persons were distinguished 
from the military, maritime and ecclesiastical servants of 
the Company. From an insignificant trading corporation 
gradually it, developed into a territorial power, sits ser- 
vants were transformed from merchants and factors in- 
to administrative ofcers.: To compensate them for 
their pay, they were allowed to carry on private ‘trade 
but when it assumed alarming proportions, it was 
stopped.* 

In the beginning each Presidency hdd its separate 
Civil] Service and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833 
provided that vacancies occurring im any presidency 
should be filled by the Civil Servants belonging’ ta, that 
Presidency. But taken as a whole, it was called the 
“Covenanted Civil Service” as against, the’ uncovenanted 
service which consisted of minor administrative posts in, 
which Indians predominated. The Government of India 
were opposed to the system of ‘filling vacancies in the 
administrative posts of a Presidency from among the 
members of the Civil Service of that Presidency and 
their point of view was accepted by the Secretary of 
of State in 1878, thus leading to the establishment of 
an All India Service, although the new arrangement wag 
ratified by Parliament only in 1912. _The term “Indian 
Civil Service” was, however, for the first time used in 


1861 when in that year the Indian Civil Service Act” 


was passed. But it was really a misnomer as it had 
a very limited connotation and referred to the topmost 
class of administrative personnel. Thus it did not 
convey the same meaning as the terms “British Civil 
Service” or “American Civil Service” or even “French, 
Civil Service,” because these terms connote thé whole 
army of Public Servants of the countries to which 
they belonged. . 

The credit for building a modern Civil Service goes 
to Warren Hastings and Cornwallis. The former des- 
cribed the administration of Bengal in the first year of 
his Governor-Generalship in these words: 


“Will you believe that the boys of the service 
_ are tthe sovereigns of the country, under-the un- 
meaning title of supervisors, collectors of revenue, 
administrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers 
of the people ?”* 


ar 
But on his retirement in 1785 he testified to their 


high; moral character. Addressing the Board of Con- 
trol he remarked that 





1. For a detailed account of its evils read Lester 
Hutchinson: The Empire of the Nabobs ; Reginald Rey- 


nolds: The White Sahibs in India; and Henry Dodwell: e 


The Nabobs of Madras. 
2. A. Mervyn Davies: Warren Hastings, Maker 
of British India, p. 76. 


A 
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He was in a position of “knowing their several 
talents, and of viewing those qualities which form 
the common character of the service, which I 
pronounce to be eminently marked with a liberalily 
of sentiment, a susceptibility and firmness of 
gittachment, a disdain of sordid emolument, with a 
spirit of assiduity, and the consequent expertness im 
bussiness, exceeding I dare venture to afirm, the 
‘habits of any community under the British 
Empire.” 

. Lord Cornwallis made further efforts to improve the 
morale of the Company’s servants.‘ But Lord Wellesiey'« 
deserves credit for drawing pointed attention to the 
neglected condition of the educational equipment of the 
Civil Servants. Although his scheme of opening a 
College at Fort William was reduced to a farce by the 
Directors due to a tactical mistake committed by him, 
they agreed to the principle of providing education and 
training to the new entrants and with this object in 
view started Haileybury College in England in 1836. 

Before 1853 recruitment was made on the basis of 
patronage but in that year the principle of competition 
introduced for recruitment to posts in the 
Company’s Civil. Service at the instance of Lord Macaulay 
who argued. thus: 


“There never was a. fact proved-‘by a larger 
mass of evidence, or a more unvaried experience than, 
this :—That men who distinguish themselves in their 
youth above their contemporaries, almost always 
keép to the end of their lives the start they have 
gained.” He further remarked: “We believe that 
men who have been engaged upto one or two and ~ 
twenty, in studies which have no immediate 
connection with the business of any profession, and 
of which the effect is merely to open, to invizorate, 
and to enrich the mind, will generally be found, in 
the business of every profession, superior to men who 
have, at the age of eighteen or nineteen, devoted 
themselves to the special studies of their calling.*® 


For a very long time the compétitive examination 
was held only in England. ‘The ‘recruitment was made 
by the Civil:Service Commissioners and the syllabus for 
the examination’ was the’ same as for the administrative 


3. W. S. Seton.Karr: Selections from Calcutta 
Gazette, p. 133. 

4. In the words of Thompson and Garratt his 
efforts “were chiefly directed towards preventing further 
corruption and ridding India of the worst offenders. It 
is regrettable that. so” much energy, over so many 
decades, of men so able and noble had necessarily to 
be deflected from administration and put into what can 
only be called sanitary work.’~—The Rise and‘ Fulfilment 
of British Rule in India, p: 190. 

4-A. See his letter to the Directors. in Sidney J. 
Owen: A Selection from the Desnatches, Treatises and 
other papers of the Marquess Wellesley, p. 727. 

5. Quoted by L. D. ‘White: Civil Service Abroad, 
pp. 21-22, 7 . 
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elasa of the British Civil Service. This was regarded 
as unfair to Indian candidates and Jed to a demand for 
simultancous examinations in India. In fact, since ite 
inception in 1885 the Indian National Congress began 
to pase resolutions in its annual sessions year after 
year demanding this much-needed reform.* As in those 
days the demend for self-government would have 
appeared as moonshine to the Indians themselves, the 
early Congress only demanded a reform of the councils 
and a share in the public services of the country, the 
means for which was simultaneous examination in India. 
In the Allahabad Congress Session of 1892 a comprehen- 
sive resolution on the public services was adopted. It 
was moved by Gopal Krishna Gokhale and seconded ‘by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who remarked : 


“Tt is singularly unjust to compel the people of 
this country to pass an examination to qualify them- 
selves for service in their own’ country.” No other 
people labour under such an awful disadvantage. 
Must we alone be subjectéd to it because we are the 
subjects of a strong power like England.’” 


This demand was conceded in 1922, although the 
Public Service Commission was established in 1926 for 
making recruitment through competitive examinations in 
India. But the power of making rules for recruitment 
to the Service belonged to the Secretary of State for India 
who was also given disciplinary and controlling power 
over the Service. The system of recruitment was very 
expensive and was beyond the means of brilliant youths 
of poor families. The last examination was held in 1943 
as owing to war the normal mode of recruitment was 
suspended. 
candidates was started but it was discontinued in 1946.* 
In October, 1946 the Premier's’ Conference held at New 
Delhi under the Chairmanship of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel decided to replace the I.C.S’ by the All India 
Administrative Service which was later on renamed the 
Indian Administrative, Service. 

As an interim National Government had already been, 
formed at New Delhi on September 2, 1946, the problem 
of winding up of the Secretary of State’s Services was 
discussed between the representatives of the British 
Government and the New Government of India. The 
announcement by the British Prime Minister, Mr. C. R. 
Attlee, that Britain would finally transfer power to Indians 
by a date not later than June, 1948 also focussed atten- 
tion on the matter of compensation to those Civil Servants 
who would suffer a loss of career due to the changed. 
circumstances. Consequently 2 scheme of compensation 
for the Secretary of State’s Services was announced both 
in England and India simultaneously by the Secretary of 


dee 


6. See the’ resoliitions of the Indian National 
Congress in Annie Besant:How India Wrought fer 
Freedom, pp. 13-14, 382 & 71. 

7. Annie Besant :'How India V rought for Freedomy 
p. 148. 

. 8. The India Office alls an announcement to this 
pilect on August 18, 1946. 
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In 1945 the recruitment of war ‘service. 
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State and the Governor General espéctively on Apis 
30, 1947, 

Probationary training to.the new entrants was first 
imparted in England but during the Second World War 
a probationary training Camp was started t Dehra Dun 
in India. The system could not be as useful as it should 


have been, because there was far too much of the mere 


university in it and the opportunity was not taken to 
weed out undesirable candidates. For practical training 
the young entrant to the Service was assigned to a District 
Officer but as the latter could spare little time ffom his 
administrative work, his training was often neglected. 

The Service performed a large variety of duties. Its 
members worked as Administrative Officers, member's of 
Executive Councils, Judges and even as nominated mem- 
bers of legislatures. It formed not only the adminis- 
tration but also the government of the country. In fact, 
just as it-was very difficult to define the duties of a good 
wife, similarly the duties of the J.C.S. could not be 
adequately enumerated. But by far.the most important 
officer of the Service was the Collector or Deputy Com- 
missioner who was the head of a district and who was 
the chief proper mainstay of British rule in India.® 
A special feature of district work was the Camping life 
of its officers. Moreover, although the members of the 
Service were recruited and controlled by the Secretary 
of State, they were borne on the provincial Cadre. 

The members of the Service received high salaries in 
service and enormous pensions on retirement. They were 
promoted not only to the highest executive post of the 
province but to a large number of very high posts in ie 
Government of India. They also enjoyed a generous™ 
measure of leave in addition to many other concessions 
and benefits. This was a peculiar feature of Imperial 
administration. = 

The problem of the protection of the rights and 
privileges of members of the Service which wag practically 
non-existent before 1919 assumed great importance after 
‘the Government of India Act of that year made a begin- 
ning in responsible government. It was feared that 
when Indians assumed power, they might discriminate 





.9. Tn the words of Ramsay Macdonald, “If the 
Viceroy is the ceremonial symbol of the British Crown 
in India, it is thel Collector who is the seat of authority 
so far as ‘the mass of the people is concerned. He is 
the great Sahib whose nod is to be obeyed, who gives 
and withholds, who taxes and administérs justice, 
before whom all the ‘people of the villagie—bunyag and, 
policemen, hdadmen and accountants bow. He is the 
mighty one to” whom the most flowery language and. 
ornate titles apply. In fact, in his care are the people 
of India. He, or those who obey him, order the life 
of the people, and next to the creator, and the laws 


of nature, he comes in the hierarchy of arbitrary 
powers. Those above him are too remate from the life 
of the people to be anything but indefinite gleams, 
those below him are outwardly and- visibly his 
servants.” 

» See Herman Finer; The British Civil Service, 
116, 
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against the Eurepean members of the Service. Therefore, 
both the Government of India Act, 1919 and the Act of 
1935 aimed at inventing new devices to protect the inte- 
rests of the Service, The problem of discipline was not 
of much importance in the Service as it filled the higher 
™~ and more responsible posts in administration. But 


“€ although, the majority of its members served under the 


ao 


provincial governments, the latter possessed only minor 
digciplinary powers over them. 

The problem of Indianization first appeared ini the 
form of a demand for simultaneous examinations which 
has already been referred to in this article. Later on a 
substantial share in the public services was demanded. 
The same arguments which were advanced for Indianiza- 
tion were afterwards advanced for communal represen- 
tation in the public services.* As Indianization of the 
Civil Service did not satisfy popular aspirations, the 
demand changed into an agitation for responsible self- 
government. Finally, complete Indidnization amd the 
stoppage of the examination im England was demanded 
The Sapru Committee which thrashed out°a Scheme of 
constitutional reforms for India before the establishment 
of the Interim Government recommended that 


Tn view of the promise of establishment of self- 
government “no recruitment of non-Indian personnel, 
for the I.C.S. be made by the Secretary of State, 
because recruits of required competence are available 
in this country and the recruitment of non-Indiang 
would prefudicially affect the working of the future 
constitution.’ 

In India the distinction between, the administration 
and the executive was quite unimportant before 1919 as 
the administrative service filled all the important posts 
in the executive branch. Moreover, the administration 
overwhelmed the legislatures and the 
power. But both the Government of India Act,’ 1919, 
and the Act of 1935 proceeded ini the direction of limiting 
the scope of the Service to the administrative field only. 

A very important reform for which the Indian 
National Congress agitated since its birth was the 
separation, of the executive and judicial functions. The 
second Congress held at Calcutta in 1886 passed a resolu- 
tion which ran thus: 


“That this Congress do place on record an expres- 
sion, of the universal conviction that a complete 
separation of executive and judicial functions....has 
become an urgent necessity, and that in its opinion it 
behoves the Government to effect this separation with- 
out further delay, even though this should in some 
provinces involve some extra expenditure.’™ 

But separation of powers is not an accomplished fact 
even today when the same Congress Party forms govern- 


ment, although it is contained in the Directive Principles 
ot OA — I AOI IC OO tt 


1Y. See Council of State Debates, Vol. V, 1925, 
p. 407. 
12, Constitutional proposals of the Sapru Com- 
mittee, Appendix No, 2, p. 

13. -The Indian National Congress (G, A. Natesan, 
& Co.),-Pr: IL, p.-8. ; 


judiciary by its 
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of State Policy of our constiiution and attempts are 
also being made in that direction now in some states 


- including U.P. 


The Service was mercilessly criticized by Indian 
political leaders. One of them remarked that it was neither 
Indian nor Civil nor Service. Jt was also open to the 
charge of being bureaucratic in nature. No doubt, 
bureaucracy is a necessary evil in the modern democratic 
state. But in India the two most important reasons for 
this were the foreign composition. of the Service and the 
everwhelming nature of its powers. The second fact was 
due to the non-soverereign, character of Indian legislatures” 
and the exercise of its powers by the Civil Service indepen- 
dently of the mandate of the legislature. Moreover, the 
relations of the Service with the people were far from 
cordial, 


An account of the relations of the Service with Indian. 
nationalism is very essential in thig study. The Indian 
National Congress, the spearhead of anti-imperialist agi- 
tation in India, was founded by a British member of the 
Service and some other British members took a leading: 
part in its activities. Paying a tribute of eulogy to them 
in the Delhi Congress of 1918, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya remarked : X32 

“We cherish the honoured name of Allan Octavian 

Hume who .was founder of the Indian National Congress. 

' We revere’ the memory of the godly- Sir William 

Wiedderburn who devoted all his time upto the last 

moment of his life to the ‘promotion, of the good of 

- India. We have the respected name of Sir Henry 

Cotton whose lifelong service to this country will not 
be easily forgotten.” 

In, course of time an antagonism developed between 
the Service and the Congress as the former represented 
ihe imterests of the alien rulers and the latter represented 
the popular sentiments and aspirations. The relations 
reached a climax in the rebellion of 1942 when there was 
an open clash between the Congress and the Indian Civil 
Service. In this movement some British members of the 
Service earned a notoriety for their exceptionally cruel 
behaviour towards the people. Two such Civil Servants 
in U.P. were Marshsmith and Nethersole. 

In the words of Llyod George: 


The service was “the steel" "frame 


structure. "8 
It is no small aie: to. ‘ members of the Service 


that .they were able to providy India with stable 
administration. Without them the administrative 
edifice would have fallen to pieces. The task 
of governing) India was not an easy one chiefly 
because the rulers and the ruled belonged to two different 
races and followed different religions, customs and man. 
ners. As the long record of British rule in India is 


whole 


of the 





14. Article 50. 


15. Congress Presidential Addresses, Second 
series, 1911-34, p. 407. 
16. Speéch in the House of Commons, dated 


2-8-1922. 
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little more than the record of work of the Indian Civil 
Service, the task of estimating this work is very difficult 
indeed. 
Service outright. The’ politician in the heat of the 
controversy or in ‘order ‘to catch votes might do so but 
the task of the‘ impartial student is not so easy. It may, 
however, be pointed out that the “Indian Civil Service 
worked under a handicap. 


popular criticism which is directed against the thinister. 


But the criticism of the Indian Civil ‘Secs was 
“partly dus to the fact that on ‘the personnel of the 
service, which is at once the parent and the mainstay 


of the existing systém, has fallen much of the odium' 


which would more justly be directed against the im- 
perronal system itself.?7"* 


In‘ conclusion,: it may: be remarked that,. the Indian 
(Civil: Service was, on the whole, a very . efficient Civil 
Service although the criterion of 


Petree 





17, Report on Indian Constitutional 


(Montford), Para 326, 
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He must be a very bold man who condemns the 


In a democratic government - 
the Civil Service works under a popular minister and is 
itself neutral in, politics with the result that’ it escapes ° 


efficiency was not. the . 


. Reforms -. 
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good of the people but the interest of the imperial power. 
That even after the abdication of power by the British 
rulers in India the members of the Indian Civil Service 
exercised a great stabilising influence over the adminis- 
tration is beyond doubt or dispute. Their contribution 
was recognised by no less a person than Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, the first Home Minister of Independent India, 
who remarked in the course of a speech in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of India on 10th October, 1949 that: 


“Having worked with members of the Service, he 
could say that in point of patriotism, loyalty, sincerity, , 
and ability it would, not be possible to find substitutes 
for them.” 
He further 
words : 


“During the last two or three yéarg if members of 
the Service had not behaved patriotically and loyally 
the Union would have collapsed. They have worked, 
day and night. Is there any provincial premier who | 
ig prepared to work without the Service ?” 


“Surely, these are rich tributes from one of ‘the fore- 
most. architects of Indian freedom and one of the bitterest 
enemies of the Service. 


" 


testified to their good work in these 





eS. A NEW TAXATION POLICY + 


OnsecrivEs 


ee the attainment of political freedom in India, the 
process of Independence can be regarded as complete 
only if we are able to achieve economic freedom for 
the common man. According to the Directive Principles 
of State Policy, as laid down in the Indian Constitution, 
it is the duty of the Government to secure “an adequate 
means of livelihood” to all citizens and to see to ft 
that “the operation of the economic system’ does not 
result in the concentration of wealth ‘and means of 
preduction to the common detriment.” The State is 
supposed to 
right to work, to education and to public assistance in 


cases of unemployment, old age, sickness and disable-' 


ment, and in other cases of undeserved want.” The 
Consiitution also enjoins the State “to secure by suitable 
legislation or economic organisaion or in any other. way, 
to all workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, 
a living wage, conditions of work’ ensuring a decent 
eciaa of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social 
and cultural opportunities’ and, in particular,’ to 
endeavour “to promote -cottage industries on an ‘individual 
or co-operative basis in rural areas.” It is obvious 
that these objectives can be attained by the reorientation 
of our exising economic system on a planned basis. 
The first Five-Year Plan is essentially based on the 
directive principles of the Constitution and: recommends | 
that the aim of planning ought to be “the reduction of * 
economic inequalities” through a rational and equitable 
system of taxation, ae 


“make: effective provision for securing the: 


] 
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Tue Democratic Process . 
‘Economic planning can be based either on, 
totalitarian methods involving “a violent overturning of- 
society” or on peaceful. and democratic methods result- 
ing in the good-will and co-operation of all sections of 
society. India has wilfully chosen the democratic 
method as a‘ better way of achieving the cherished goal 
of a Welfare State. It is wrong to think that the 
democratic process is necessarily a slower process as 
compared to the authoritarian method. We have decided 
to follow the pattern of a middle economy—T{ do not like 
the word “mixed economy’—which avoids the two 
extremes of Capitalism and Communism. This is’ also 
the kind of an economic order that the Father of the 
Nation visualised for Free ;India. In order to bring 
about a new socio-economic order of this type il is 
ab-olutely essential to undertake suitable legislation for 
speeding up far-reaching -reforms “relating to land, 
agriculture, industry, administration and ‘public finance. 
The importance of the work entrusted to the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission, therefore, cannot be over-estimated. 
Public: finance im the modern world, is a very valuable 
medium of economic planning and must be utilised as 
such with @ sense of urgency. 

# 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


It is not correct to say that the burden of taxation 
in India is already very heavy and that there is not much 
scope for further taxation. The proportion of taxa- 
tion to National Income in India «is. only abouy, 7 per- 
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“gent as compared) with 21 per cent in -Ceylon, 16 per 
cent in Egypt, 26 per cent in U.S.A. and 41 per cent 
in the United Kingdom. It is also interesting to know 
that whereas only 6.24 per ‘cent of the populatiom pay 
income-taxes in India, the relevant ' percentage is as 
rouch as 44 per cent in the United Kingdom, 37 per 
cent in the U.S.A., 34 per cent in ‘Australia, and 20 
per cent in Canada. . There is, undoubtedly, enough 
scope for taxation in our, country specially’ in view of 
the numerous development plans which would, in 
turn, raise the taxable capacity of the people. As the 
late R. C. Dutt wrote in his Economic History of India, 
taxation raised by a Government “is like the moisture of 
the earth sucked up by the Sun to be returned to the 
earth as fertilising ram.”. In fact, everything depends 
on the purposes for which increased taxation is spent. 
If the masses of India are convinced that additional 
taxes raised from them are going to be spent by the 
Government for their benefit-as also for the welfare of 
the succeeding generations, they will nat grudge the 
‘ Imposition of more taxes. But it is necessary that, be- 
sides the benefit principle, the principle of ability to 
pay is also constantly kept in mind. In an under- 
developed country like India, both direct and indirect 
taxes will have to raise the necessary revenues from all 
sections of the population. The poor, the middle and 
the upper classes will be required to share the burdem 
in proportion to their capacity. 


Economic Equatities . 


There is, at present, a gaping sulf between the 
Shaves’ and the! ‘have-nots :’ this gulf must be filled up 
quickly and systematically through a more rational and 
just system of taxation in the counry. The poor will 
gladly bear the additional burden, of taxation only if 
they honestly feel that the State is out to establish 
greater economic equalities by levelling down the rich. 
In the existing social and economic order, it must he 
admitted that even after the advent of political freedom 
there has been no reduction in the glaring inequalities in 
society. How can the poor masses be expected, there- 
fore, to feel a glow or real freedom ? And unless they 
experience this “glow,” it is futile to expect from them 
their wwilling co-operation in the great and onerous task 
of building up a new and prosperous India. - I suggest 
that the aim of our economic policy ought to be to secure 
a minimum monthly income of Rs. 100 to an average 
family and to- try to impose a ceiling on higher incomes 
at 20 times the minimum, j.e., Rs. 2,000 per month. It 
should alse be borne in mind that the ratio of 1:20 may 
be brought down to 1:10 within a reasonable period of 
time. 

PROPOSALS 


Let me now make a few concrete proposals for, 


achieving the objectives mentioned above : 
i. The rich people should be made to realise that if 
Aomocracy. has io succeed in India, they must willingly 
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dnd gracefully agree to part with their wealth through 
additional taxation for the welfare of the masses. It is 
true that there are only 1286 persons in this country 
whose income is above Rs. 1,50,000 a year. But it is 
also true that there is an amount of about Rs. 20 crores 
which escapes the net of tax-gatherers every year. Both, 
the rich séctions of society as well as the Governmeat 
must try their best to make available this substantial 
amount to the public exchequer every year. Evasion of 
taxes should be regarded as a great national sin almost 
bordering on treason and, if necessary, should be punished 
as such, 

2. Rates of income-tax and super-tax should he 
made steeper after the annual income of Rs. 50,000. 
There should also be different rates for earned and 
unearned incomes. A system of allowances based on the 
size of the family may be introduced in India, more or 
less, on the U.K. model. It is not correct to think 
that such allowances will encourage larger families in 
the already over-populated country. 

3. The Estate Duty rates are quite low, to begin 
with. They should be increased upto 75 per cent on 
estates above one crore. There should, however, be no 
undue harassment and greater facilities may be provided 
to the assessees to deposit estate duties in advance during 
their lifetime. Proceeds of Estate Duty should be ear- 
marked for the development of rural areas. 

4. Higher rates of Sales Tax should be imposed on 
luxury goods and the products of cottage and village 
industries should be fully exempted from such tax. 
Government of India should try to bring about uniformity 
in Sales Tax in different States as early as possible. 
Problems relatifiz to Inter-State trade must be resolved 
without any further delay. Single-point Sales Tax should 
be preferred Multi-point tax. Disposal of cases should 
be quick and all ‘unjustified harassment should be 
avoided. Rules of procedure should be rendered as 
simple as possible. 


5. The existing system of land revenue should he 
replaced by a system of agricultural income-tax. All 
land holdings yielding annual incomes below a minimum, 
should be completely exempted from tax or revenue and 
higher agricultural incomes should be taxed at steep 
rates. Such a system will promote quicker re 
distribution of Jand on a more equitable basis. 

6. Feudalism in land has been, more or less, 
abolished in India. It is now high time that feudalism 
in industry is also abolished. The system of Managing 
Agents is a relic of feudalism and must be radically over- 
hauled. The Companies Amendment Bill introduced in 
the Parliament does not go far enough; it should be 
followed by a more comprehensive legislative measure as 
early as possible. In the meantime, there should be 
imposed a ceiling on dividends at the rate of 6 per cent 
and on the remuneration granted to Managing Agents 
at the xvate 744 per cent of net profits. 

7. In order to check tax evasion and exercise a 
more effective control. on private companies, the Govern: 
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ment should develop a system of audit of such companies. 


through State Auditors and Chartered Accountants. 
The existing system of private audit leads to manipula- 
tion of accounts for dodging the tax-gatherer. 

8. In the country, there are huge amounts lying 
idle in demand deposits.. A tax on idle resources would 
increase the velocity of circulation and promote greater 
employment opportunities, either through forced spend- 
ing or through forced investment. 

9. 
to nationalise the key or mother industries and to 
decentralise the consumer goods industries. This objec- 
tive could be gradually realised by imposing a cess on 
mill-madé consumer goods like cloth, oil, sugar,, leather, 
paper and match, and subsidizing the corresponding 
cottage and village industries. The Government have 
already accepted this principle by levying a cess on mill 
cloth for developing handloom and Khadi. The same 
principle should be extended to other consumer goods 
industries also. 

10. In order to 
wealth by the rich in the form of charitable trusts and 
endowments, the limit of donations to charitable institu- 
tions for specified purposes may be raised from 5 per 


cent to 10 per cent for purposes of exemption from in-.: 


come-tax. The list of specified purposes should, of 
course, include only those items which form an integral 
part of the National Development Plan. 

11. Admirable response of the people to the seheais 
of Local Works in the Five Year Plan clearly reveals 
that the principle of direct and visible benefit must be 
-always borne in mind in drawing up a system of taxa- 
tion. In place of direct or indirect taxes on the 
people for financing the National Plan in general, it 
will be much better to invite the willing co-operation 
of the general public in the form of donations in cash, 
Kind or voluntary physical labour for the execution of 
local projects which directly satisfy the felz needs of 
the people in different areas. Provision should be 
made for earmarking funds for specific projects or pur- 
poses in purchasing National Savings Certificates, Trea- 
sury Savings Deposit Certificates and the National 
Plan Loan Bonds. 

12. With a view to mopping up idle money resources 
im the country, special schemes should be prepared for 
extending banking and insurance facilities to the rural 
areas. Commercial Banks may be encouraged to open 
their branches in the villages by permitting lower grades 
of pay for employees working in the rural areas. The 
Postal Insurance scheme, which is at present confined to 
Government servants, may be extended to the public in 
general .. 

13. In order to earn larger Customs revenues as 
well as to protect indigenous small-scale and cottage 
industries, higher Import duties should be levied on 
luxury goods like cosmetics, perfumes, canned fruits, 
crockery, biscuits and confectionery, wines and liquors, 
motor cars, cigarettes, textile fabrics, . cutlery, _etc, 


promote voluntary abdication of 


The ultimate aim of economic policy should-be 


+! 


“ 
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facilities. 


‘ accurately, 


for their welfare. 
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Imports of luxuries on a large scale has deadened thé 
spirit of Swadeshi among the people and it is, surely, 
very desirable to revive it for quickening the pace of 
industrial progress in India. 


14. So far, there has been a flow of tax revenues 
from the villages to the cities, The process must, now 
be reversed. To begin with, 50 per cent .of the direct. 
taxed raised from a particular area should be retained 
in the same region for purposes of local development 
projects. Further, higher irrigation rates or betterment 
levies should be imposed only on those regions which 
have directly benefited as a result of better irrigational 
In short, the benefits of additional taxation. 
should be clearly visible to the people. 

(15. No further flow of foreign capital for invest- 
ment in consumer goods industries should be allowed 
by the Government. In order to divert the existing 
foreign capital into producer goods industries, higher 
rates of excise and sales taxes may be charged on the 
consumer goods of foreign concerns masquerading as 
(India) Ltd. 


16. The system of local taxation should be ren- 
dered more scientific and systematic. In order to 
assist the local bodies in assessing the taxes more 
the State Governments ‘should maintain 
separate valuation staff and the cost of these special 
Services should be borne partly by the State govern- 
mént and partly by the local bodies. Special attention 
should be paid to unearned incomes accruing frem land 
as a result of various development schemes. In order 
to curb the tendency of building palatial houses for dis- 
playing one’s weahh, House taxes should be levied at 
higher rates by Municipalities and Corporations. 

17. . Excess Profits Tax, which had become _a 
normal feature of taxation during the War, may be re- 
introduced in the country with necessary adjustments 
in order to mop up special profits in certain industries. 
There should be heavy tax on Speculative trading, also. 

18. The people who are taxed by the State have a 
right to feel confident that the money raised from them 
is being rightly and frugally spent by the Government 
The need for economy and efficiency 
in administration is, therefore, of paramount importance. 
There should be voluntary or compulsory reduction in 
higher salary grades and corruption in services must 
be rooted out effectively. People under a democracy 
can tolerate many handicaps and difficulties. But they 
cannot and should not tolerate inefficiency and dishonesty 
in, their administrative machinery. 

-19. About half-of our annual revenues are today 
spent. on} the Defence services. It may not be possible 
to reduce this expenditure to any appreciable extent in 
the near future. But serious attempts should be made 
to use our defence forces progressively for productive 
and © developmental - purposes: within the framework 
of our National Plan. This scheme will be helpful 
in lessening the need for higher taxation in the coun- 

’ The .armed- forces should be..utilised in times .of 
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péace for éétistructing village toads, bridges, schools, 
hospitals, checking soi] erosion, afforestation, shooting 
of wild animals that destroy agricultural crops, étc. 


20. Non-tax sources of revenue could also be 


. gtapped by the State by nationalising basic industries, 


establishing State public utility services and introduc- 
ing state trading in certain directions, specially in the 
sphere of foreign trade. To begin with, only a few 
commodities should be chesen for State trading in order 
to gain the requisite experience. 


21. Above all, the State should “try to create an 
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atmosphere of ‘austerity attd hatd ‘work by setting an 
example, from the top. The people cannot be expected 
to tighten their belts unless the high State dignitaries 
and officials begin. to tightening their own. The vulgar 
display of riches in big cities in the form of Receptions, 
Dinners, Cocktail parties must cease. Prohibition of 
intoxicating drinks should he strictly enforced as an 
integral part of our national programme. The excise 
revenue ‘that we will lose through Prohibrtion will be 
amply compensated by the additional money that will 
be available with the people for investment in productive 
channels. 
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By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, m.a. 
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THe Canadian Prime Minister Mr. S. L. St. Laurent 
sums up the impressions of his recent tour in India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon in the following words: . 
“In every part of the East the desire for national 
independence woes hand in hand with a new sense of 
the dignity of the individual and the equality of all 
men. regardless of origin. or colour.” 

It is one of the major tragedies of our times that 
this desire for freedom and the sense of dignity and of 
the individual equality have yet to be recognised in not a 
few places. The much-talked-of Atlantic Charter has 
remained inoperative in large areas of Asia and africa. 
There is aj ferment in the colonial world. A struggle 
is on. Its tempo has been mounting, particularly in the 
years following World War II. Submerged humanity is 
on the march. Much of the future of our planet and of 
our species hinges on whether the powers that be help 
or hinder the struggle of the colonial peoples for the 
recovery of their birth-right-—liberty and equality. 

Asia—and Africa too—has been the  imperialist’s 
pardise Teri” genemations, ~ Wperialicm  weanz, 
among others, economic exploitation, political suppression 
and social” degtad BGK IGF Ghs Glllione whose proteste protector 
and benefactor it (imperialism) pretends to-he. It is 
d@ainstall these evils and iniquities and. thousand others 
that go with them that the colonial peoples are up in arms 
today. Immediate success is not going to be theirs. 
But they are sure to win in the long run. No man can 
set a limit to the march of a nation.. 

Malaya and French Indo-China in South-East Asia 
have been fighting for liberty for the better par, of a 


decade. H. G. Van Mook, a former Governor-General 
of Indonesia, points out : 


“The facts in post-war South-East Asia no longer 
allow that gradual schooling for nationhood which was 
the promise of the last half-century of the colonial 
era. The fulfilment of that promise was too often 
| postiponed, the resistance of vested interests has 
time and again caused too much delay, the suspicion. 


‘the 9th Century. 


of imperialism is too deep-seated. Sincerity of 
intentions (if ever there was any) no longer suffices; 
after having been the defenceless objective of the 
most grim colonial aggression, they demand the 
certainty of self-government.”--The Stakes of Demo- 
cracy in South-East Asia, p. 22. 
Indo-China, , consisting of Cochin China, Annam, 
Cambodia, Tongking and Laos is considered by France 
to bea unit of the French” Union. The unit comprises 
b a Cl tien en * 
the Associated” States of Viet-Nam (Annam, Tongking 
and Cochin-China), Cambodia and Laos. Viet-Nam is a 
Republic with itS headquarters at Hanoi. It has a 
population of 24 million concentrated mostly in the Red 
River Delta in the north, the Mekong Delta in the south 
and a thin coastal strip joining the two. The Red River 
Delta is overpopulated and depends for its food on rice 
imports from the south. The whole of Viet Nam speaks 
the same language and has a culture predominantly 
Chinese “in character. Vhe kingdom of Laos has a 
population of less than 2 million. The Laotians have 
little linguistic, religious and cultural difference from 
the inhabitants of the adjacent areas of north-east 
Thailand. The kingdom of Cambodia has a population 
of nearly 4 million. Buddhism is the religion of the 
people. Their culture is of Indian origin. King 
Nordom Sihanouk of Cambodia told France not very long 
ago that “he would accede to the Indian Union by virtue — 
of the historical Hindu religious and cultural ties 
Cambodia has had with India.”~-Times of India, 30-5-54. 


French, rule in Indo-China dates from the latter 
half of the 19th Century in Cochin China from 1863, 
in Cambodia from the 1870's, in Tongking from 1884 
and in Laos from 1893. Christian “Missionaries had 
been active in the whole of Indo-China from the 17th 
Century and they have made more converts here than 


agywhere else in the Far East. Viet-Namese_national- 
@sm_is as old as the French supremacy in Indo-China 
and is an_ offspring anaemic and bitterness 
generated by the Frenc cupation | of Indo-China in 
Pe eT ara nc 
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ie 
Japan’s victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-5) had a tonic effect upon Viet-Namese 
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organised in China in 1941 with the Indo-Chinese 
Communist Party as its core. “To fight French and 





mationalism. That victory, indeed, did much more. Jt Japanese fascism and imperialism” was declared to be 


‘stirred the placid waters of the colonial East as_a 
Wuole, ee ee 
“Nguyen Ali Quoc (Ngyuen, “who loves his country”): 
dominated Indo-China’s revolutionary politics during the 
first 20 years of the 20th Century. He started his 
revolutionary career at 18 when he reached France as 
a stowaway. We next hear df him studying Fabian. 
~Philosophy and participating im the discussion of the 
socialist groups in Britain. He worked in the kitchen 
of a well-known London hotel to supplement his slender 
means. Ali Quoc came to limelight when he made his 
first public political gesture at the 1919 Peace Con- 
ference. In the name and on behalf of the people of 
Indo-China he submitted a memorandum for the conside- 
ration of the conference. A remarkable document, _ Ali 
Quoc’s memorandum — was. charactérised by a spiriz, of 
THe gyre, ° 
moderation. It did not call for complete independence 
for Indo-China; but a democratic regime as distinct 
from Colonial dominaion, i Quoc joined the French 
Communist Marty in 1922. Later of, he visited Moscow 
and worked with Borodin in China. ‘I'he Society of 
Revolutionary Young Annamites” jounded by him in 
lyz> faimered the Communist Pamy of indo-Litina 
five years later in 1930. { Ali Quoc helped in various 
ways the Indo-Chinese  sifuggle against colonialism 
which reached its climax in the revoluiion of the Yen, 
Bary by the Tongkingese} Ali Quoc, though m Hong- 
kong at the time when the revolution took place, was 
condemned to death in absentia by the French as the 
real leader of the revolt. ‘he French demanded Ali 
Quoc’s ex-tradition; but the British authorities arresied 
him. He was imprisoned in Hongkong. He died of 
tuberculosis in, the jail hospital. Snot a few hold that 
the story of Ali Quocs déath is a myth and that tne 
Viet Minh leader Ur. Ho Chi Minh and Nguyen Ali 
‘Quoc are one and tha saMe pemon. Some agam are 
of opinion that the Doctor is a younger brother oi the 
latter. 
te World War I (1914-18) constitutes an important 





“| which formed its 


the objective of the Viet Minh, It turned its attention, 
naturally enough, to organising Indo-China, which, be- 
fore long, was honeycombed with Viet-Minh cells and 


‘brarjches. Viet Minh headquarters were shifted from 


China to Tongking in 1944. 


In the meanwhile the Nazi-sponsored Vichy Govern- 
ment headed by Marshal Petain had allowed Japanese 
to occupy Indo-China. The direction of Civil affairs 
was however left in French hands even after Japanese 
occupation. The position, anomalous as it became, 
after the formation, of the’ De Gaulle Government in 
liberated France, continued until the Japanese deposed 


Admiral De Coux, the French Governor-General of Indo-. 


China, disarmed the French troops and interned all 
French civilians (March 9, 1945). Emperor Bao Dai 


of Annam was placed at the head of a Viet-Namese:. 


administration, independent inj name (March 10, 1945). - 


There are reasons to believe that the J apanese agents 
had been alréady plotting with the leftist revolutionaries 
under Dr. Ho Chi Minh, who were organising within 
Indo-China and without, in China and Thailand. Though 
they proclaimed the independent Empire of Viet. Nam 
with Bao Dai.as the Emperor, they- withdrew their 
support from him later and staged a republican yevoli- 
tion by the end of the war.. 7 an 

The Empire of Viet Nam 


Japanese with the co-operation 
“was but a phantom structure. 


sponsored by the 
of the Viet Minh 
The mandarin. class, 
administration, showed. neither 
gtit nor integrity . . . terrible conditions . . . devee 
loped in the over-populated and poor delta of the 
Red River in Tonkin, where the extreme mismanage- 
ment of this period caused the death of hundreds 
of thousands . .. 
South-East Asia by H. J. Van Mook, p. 176. 


A Republic of Viet Nam had ‘been projected al- 
ready by the Viet Minh by the end of (1944, The Japa- 
nese, when they saw defeat approaching, established 


."—The Stakes of: Democracy in - 


-# | land-mark”in“the evolution of Viet-Namese, nationalism, 
: ‘| dt accentuated Vier Nam’s urge to ordér her ife in her 


g#”) own way.* Nationalism became an important—the most 


closer contact with the Viet Minh. They acted quickly - 
when’ the end was near. _ They withdrew their support 
from “the gimerack puppet empire” on August 6, 1945, 
The Viet Minh ordered general insurrection just before 


Throughout this period the Indo-Chinese nationalists were 

in close touch with the Kuomintang, which since its re- 
sore by Dr. Sun Yat Sen in 1923 included the 
iy 


wt x - 
ee J iru factor in, Indo-Chinese politics in the twenties. 
ah? 


Communist Farty of China. ‘The Kominiang-Communist 
Partnership, it might be noted, was short-lived and the 
parties came to the parting of the ways in 1927.. There 
is very little trace of contact, far less of co-ordination and 
, collaboration, between the Communist Parties of- China 
and Indo-China during~ the years 1935-50. All that we 
know for certain is that a few Indo-Chinese Communists 
lived and worked and were sustained spiritually by she 
Communist head-quarters in China. 6 

The Viet Minh (Viet-Nam) Doc Lap Dong Minh 
Hoi (League for the Independence of Vict-Nam) was 


“ 


the Japanese surrender. The Japanese made no attempts 
to suppress it, 


the insurgents. The Republic of Viet N fas ushered 
into existence on August 20. Emperor Bao Dai was 
called upon to abdicate and ‘he handed over his powers 


to the Republic on August 25, 1945. The | apanese 


Hanoi soon passed into the hands- of 


handed over power to a coalition Government in Cochin- 


China where the Viet Minh was comparatively weak. 
The coalition was however soon driven out of office by 
the Viet Minh, which has since become the spearhead 
of the Indo-Chinese national struggle. The Viet Minh 
formed a Government for the whole of Viet Nam on 
August 28. Dr. Ho Chi Minh, “the grand old man” of 
Indo-Chinese Communism, became the first President of 
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‘Tate General Leclere landed on 
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the Republic -of : Viet ‘Nath ‘EeEmperor Bao Dai wag, Vier ‘Nenieds delegation to the Fontainebleau Confer- 


appointed supreme counsellor under the name of "Wi. ence," ‘did not. 
7 ger Pe demands were’ “just and: moderate and he did not seek 


Thuy.” 


It had been decided at the Padi: ee 


that the Japanese army: in Indo-China, north of the. 16th 
Parallel should be disarmed by ‘the Chinese “(Kusmintapg) 
troops. Troops from Admiral Mounthatteh’s | ‘South. Rast. ° 
Asia sia Command were to effect the surrender of the Japa" 
nese army of invasion in Southern Indo-China. 
Indian troops under General D. D. Gracey landéd at 
Saigon on September 12, nearly a ‘month after the capitu- 
lation of Japan. His refusal to recognise the Republi- 
can authorities nearly cost him his Command. Chinese 
troops poured into northern Indo-China and reached 
Hanoi in September, 1945. A French army under the 
October 5. Liberal’ 
Allied aid, mostly British, enabled him to have a large 
and very mobile force by the end of 1945. “The‘French 


.. High Commissioner—the office of the Governor-General . 


had been abolished—Admiral Thierry. d’ Argenlieu 
arrived late in October K( 1945) .- General Gracey re- 
embarked his troops in the beginning of 1946. 


The French were confronted with a generally hostile 


altitude of .the people, . Demonstrations in Saigon 
long before the arrival: “of French’ troops had resulted in 
the loss of ‘French civilian lives. Pandemonium’ seemed 
to have been let lJloose all over Indo-China. The . 
apanese, who had been selling arms to’ the Viet Minh . 
d whose sympathies were more for Viet Nam than. for 
rance—we doubt very much if they had any genuine 
sympathy for either—were actually called upon hy. the 
British authorities to’ maintain law and order. . 
Thé cease-fire agreement the French and 
the Viet-Namese authorities signed in - October, 1945 was 
difficult to enforce ii tn the chaotic situation that prevailed. 
The French formed a consultative Council for Cochin- 
China early in the next year (February, 1946) . 
Viet Minh were firmly entrenched in the north ‘where 
it had struck deep roots—political as well as military. 
The agreement of March 6, 1946, signed by Dr. 
Ho ‘Chi Minh on. behalf of the Viet Minh and General 
Leclere and M. Sainteny on behalf of -France recognised; 
Viet Nam (including = Annam and ‘Tonking) as an, 
autonomous unit in. an Indo-Chinese Federation. Laos, 





_ Cambodia and. Cochin-China ‘were to be the other. units, 


of this Federation to be. The Ho Government signified: 


its willingness to allow the entry of .French troops, ino a 


is 


F gra. 


Viet Nam for a “period. -not exceeding five eae 
details of Franco Vietnamese. relations were 

discussed and decided later on. 
conference which’ met .at 
was howevér abortive and produced no result. 


be". 








— a 





* Tt is not clear who led the delegation. Ancona 
to some, M. Pham Van Dong, leader of the. Viet Minh ° 
delegation to the Conference now in session at Geneva, 
led the Viet Nam’ delegation to the Ponsa, 
Conference. 


- 


British _ 


‘- Dr. Ho retained his presidency. 


The, 


A Franco vee 2 ag 
Fontainebleau in July, -1946,.. 
It is 
. important to’ recall that Ho Chi ‘Minh,* who led the 


serious clash. 


: sumption of negotiations. 


. demand complete independence. His 
“40. leave: the ‘French Union as yet. The Conference was 
suspended. in August. It was however agreed that dis- 
‘cussions should. re-open in, January, 1947. ‘The March, 
1946. agreement: ‘was to remain in force in the meanwhile. 
‘The exttemé nationalists accused the Ho Government 
for having betrayed the country’s cause by compromising 
with French imperialism. The Government replied by 
arresting the extreme nationalists on a large scale: The 
Government was reshuffled on November 3 (1946). 
He was his own 
Foreign Minister as well. The re-shuffling of the 
Government was followed by a rapid deterioration of 
Franco-Vietnamese relations. The Viet Minh had 
long doubted the bonafides of the French policy in 
Cochin-China. They suspected that France wanted to 
detach Cochin-China. The customs arrangements at 
Haiphong, which the Viet Minh regarded as an infring- 
ment of the March agreement, deepened their suspicion. 
The extreme nationalists demanded a complete break 
with -France. There were serioug incidents at Langson 
and Haiphonz. The news thay 75,000 French troops were 
on their way to Indo-China did not certainly contribute 
to Franco-Vietnamese amity. On the contrary, it 
convinced Indo-China that“France was determined to 
- preserve at “any cost her Empire in. South-East Asia. 
The Viet Minh Government began to’ evacuate Hanoi in, 
‘December, 1946. The streets were barricaded. © French 
strong points were attacked by the Viet Minh troops - 
on December 19. ‘Fighting broke out at Hue, Tourane 


~” and other - places on tthe following day. 


2." 
ond 


-* “French policy in Indo-China has shown a gradual 
evolution after ‘the break with the Republic of Viet 
Nam. Police. action, commenced under. the handi- 
. caps of economic difficulties and of a necessary demo- 
~ bilization of the original French ‘forces,. could not 
.prevent a‘ continuous improvement in the organisation 
and: equipment of Viet Minh guerillas; law and 
order remained in a very unsatisfactory state, with 


security restricted to towns and a fdw connecting 
roads. Politically some progress _ was made by 
attracting and combining a growing number of 


. anti-Viet-Minth or anti-Communist parties and sects 
by converting the French-sponsored government of 
 Cochin-China into a Government for the whole of 
~Viet Nam... under the Presidency of Mr. Huu 
and the premiership of General Xuan.”—The Stakes 
ey Democracy in. South-East Asia by H. J. Van 
- Mook, p. 237, 


The -opening nonthe of 1947 passed without any 
The French slowly tightened their grip 
on the towns. The Viet Mink, on the other: hand, was 
all-powerful in the rural areas. Both expected a’ re- 
Dr. Ho Chi Minh broad. 
_ casted appeal after. appeal to the French leaders. The 
-appointment of M. Pignon as the High Commissioner 
for Indo-China: was the signal for a change in French 
* policy, Ex-emperor Bao Dai, who had withdrawn into 


80 


. ana 


private life at Hongkong, ’ was | ‘ reundea to dace ‘a 
come-back as a mediator between” the ‘moderate and “the 
extreme nationalists and “ as a-rallying. point- ‘for the 
former against the rising tide of Communism. .” 
By the agreement with Bao Dai signed -in Paris : “ik 
March, 1949, France accepted the principle of ultimate 
independence for Viet Nam as an integral: part of the 
French Union. 
the Head of the French-sponsored Republic of Vier Nam. 
War had‘ not spread’ over the whole of Indo-China’ 
till 1948. Then conflict was still localized. The Viet 
Minh, at least the wing which accepted Dr. Ho as the 
policy-maker, still hoped for a peaceful ‘solution. [Viet 
Nam was proclaimed an idependent nation within: the 
framework of the French Union on September 10, 1948. 
The inauguration of the People’s Republic of China a- 
year later 
Indo-China’s War of Independence.’ The extremist wing 
of the Viet Minh’ was considerably. strengthened. The 
guerilla: warfare and the ‘hit - and run’ tactics were. 
abandoned. Viet Minh military plans envisaged instead 
decisive attacks on the Red River Delta in the winter of 
--1949-50. Organised Chinese help was made available to 


the Viet Minh after the” outbreak ‘of the Korean war in 


. July, - 1950. Training. Camps for Viet Minh recruits 
‘werd organised .in Chiria | across: “ the’. -porder:-- All the 
French frontier~ _ posts on the— Chinese. border were 


captured by the Viet Minh in the autumn of 1950. -The *_ 


loss was the -most serious one ‘sustained by~ the - 
French in Indo-China .so- far and the necessary préli-- 
minary to further’ Chinese ‘aid at the same time. The ~ 
Viet Minh, declared. itself to bea Goverriment.’ in. 
January, 1950. It) promptly - recognised the- 
Republic of Chira. and obtained “Chinese recognition in 
‘retum. The U. K.- and the U.S.A. recognised the 
Bao Dai regime ‘in February. Agtéeinent was reached 
for American. aid to France three months later in May. - 


The Viet Minh realised by the autumn of .1950 that - 


‘ the struggle against France was going to be a longs and 
. arduous one, that the hope of a decisive. assault upon 
the Red River Delta with Chinese, aid’ was not to materia- 


lise immediately. In November, “1950, and again in 


February, ‘1951, they held a series of political meetings 
with. Chinese inspiration. Thé~Communist Party of 
Indo-China, which had been-in a state of hibernation since 
"1945, re-appeared on the sceng’’as the Lao Dong Panty - 
and became the most important element in the Viet Minh. 
. -Movement, which was also 
time. The Viet Minh propaganda began to talk of 2 
_ long war against | coldnialism. Their ~< military policy - . 
underwent a change “in accordance with the precepts. 
Iaid down in Mao Tse-tung’s text books ¢ on “guerilla « ‘war- 
fare.” 


The French position in Indo-China eneauel with the 


ws 
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(October, 1949) opened a new chapter. in’ ~ East Asia. 


“People’s s ~ 


re-organised at the. game _ : 


en ol Caer ae Lane T assigny and with incieas- 
ing ‘Amedican aid to. the French .Union’ forces.’ The 
-advantage however was: @ ‘temporary one.* -Fresh train- 
‘ing: and improved ‘equipment: together with a change. in 
-Viet- Minh: policy and, last but not least, Indo- China’ 8. 
urge “for” freedom: began to tell. 
from ‘strength to. strength. French position in the Red’: 


Bao Dai assumed office in December as - River: Delta‘ has béen alarmingly: undermined. More .. 


~ than 90% of Viei Nam has passed into the hands’ of the” 
“Viet Minh.. French. hold over the rest-is. precarious in. 
the extreme, The “French have missed the bus- in: 
South-East Asia. They are playing a-game the outcome - 
of which is-no. longer in. doubt. The fall of Dien - Bien ™ 
Phu and~a™ perusal of” the latest advices: from Indo: ‘China... 
at any rate lead to one and only one “conclusion, thé. 
French Colonialism | As playing a lost game .in South. - 

Influential resistance’ Movements _are : in’ existence. in - 
_Laos and Cambodia as, well. | : Both. are “apparently loyal, 
-to France. - . Things: however are not what they .seem.. 


French - influence and prestige are- definitely on the wane 
“in both “ Laos” and ‘Cambodia. 


“On two sides of the “World, » writes  the-. 
~Worldover Press (April. 9, 1954), “the rising tide of 
- nationalism is ‘dashing against those dittle outposts’ 
oper “éolonial days : which now appear’ as« ° vestigial, 
“Survivals from a biiccaneering past.” 


Unless seas sutposis are liquidated by their owners 
-themselveg, » ‘they will be engulfed in the rising tide of 
nationalism, . leaving behind -memories which will ‘conti- 
rive. to, “embitter imternational relations for years, if not’ 
for’ ‘generations, : to come. eae 

Mr... William O.- Douglas, U. -S. Supreme: Court 
Judge, rightly points out that “an independent Govern- 
ment: for .Viet Nam, . ‘preferably this - afternoon ~ or. 
tomorrow’. is the - ‘only way to save- ac (for 
France) . Oe ae . 


“May be. ‘has it is too late,” he continues. “Tt 

— is--a thing that.should have been done years ago. 
-. But it is the:..only possible thing . .°. Military: 
measures will ‘not save the country, unless it is . 
‘given its independence. For the Western: powers to.- 
go behind ‘a “Frénch Colonial Government would be . 
disastrous.”. The learned. Judge -points out further” 
that Ho Chi Minh igs probably. the. ‘most popular Matt. 
win Indo-China today :~-“Not bécause. he is ‘a Commu- 
nist. but because: che is fighting: for freedom. and, 

_ independence. ole Lae Government (of Bao ~Dai) 
is <a French puppet Government. People will ‘not 


; _ fight; bleed and die for a puppet Govéinment. nee ds 


“Words of profound wisdom no doubt. The cues 
now confabulating at: Geneva will do well to remember’ 
and ‘dct tipon them..’ Will -the champions of the ‘Free 
World’. remember: ithat. the ate World’ is Not so free” 
“after. all? ~ 


The’ Vi iet ‘Minh. went ae 


‘ 
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‘SOME SUGGESTIONS. FOR THE. IMPROVEMENT OF OUR: 
tae . ELECTORAL LAWS 


~ President, ae al Political Science “Assodiation - 


~ 


_ THe Meare = - must ra ante. Mois an inquiry being made by the 
"Our ‘electoral machinery is governed. by the® Repre- Election Commission of India from such a person and 


‘sentation of .Peoples’ Acts 1950°and 1951 _and- the ..hé should: be warned of the serious penalty, He 
rules made ‘under these Acts by the Government of should be given time limit of 10 days within which 


India. “The most important of their provisions ‘relate.: _to reply and only then should the aes take 
‘to the voters. According to Article 6 of our Consti- “effect. 


‘‘tution no one who has migrated. = India from Etecrion Exemnses 


"Pakistan after 19.7.1948 can become . eitizen of Section 76 of this Act (Representation of 


India unless he or she has been registered before the Peoples’ Act 1951) says that the Return of Election 


<| 26th January; 1950. To get ‘vegistered he or’ she must Expénses of every candidate or his Election Agent 
' ‘have resided’ in’ India for six months prior to must be accompanied by a declaration attested 


26.1.1950. This means that: he -must’ have. migrated _ before a Magistrate. There does not appear to be any 
to Ivdia before 25.7. 1949. Al persons who migrated need of such a declaration. If, in spite of this declara- 


“to India after. 5. 7 1949 are aliens and. cannot enjoy tion, a petition before an election tribunal can ques- 


the right, to vote. ‘Similarly sub-section 7 of Section 20. tion the veracity of his: declaration, why have this 
of the Representation. of Peoples’ Act 4950 says that declaration. 
only those people who have ‘migrated _ ‘to India from - mn ; Raspasasene 


‘Pakistan before the 25th July, 1949, will be entitled Sections 160-167. of the .1951 Representation of 


to the rights of citizenship. This Act XLIII. of 1950 Peoples’ Act deal with requisitioning of premises, . 
(Representation of Peoples Act 1950) was passed by... vehicles, ete:,- for election . purposes by the State. © 
Parliament in April, 1950 ‘and. received the assent of Section 164(2) says that any person who is empowered © 


the President in May, 1950. Just about that time to requisition premises by the ~State ‘Government 


lakhs of Hindus had been forced to leave ‘their homes ‘inay after: giving to any woman not “appearing in- 
and hearths in East’ Bengal and had ‘to migrate- -to-- - public, reasotable warning and “facility. to with- 
India, Though the Nebru-Liagat Pact signed. - ins, draw, remove or open any block. or bolt or break 
April. 1950 facilitated their return, yet - thousands. open aby. door of any biilding or do any other act 


‘would not £0 back. The Parliament which passed. the”: necessary - for. effecting such _ eviction. _ This action 
‘Representation of Peoples’ Act .at that time’: shoiild~* seems to. be very serious. ‘and. must .be changed. It 
‘have’ made some provision for © the conferment - of. does. not seem necessary to force :péople to vacate 
‘voting’ rights on those immigrants. But as it is, no their houses or shops when there- are so many public 
provision has been made upto this: time’ for lakhs of buildings available. Quite a number of Municipal and 


such people. Similarly several hundreds. -more have District - ‘Board. buildings could be . easily - ‘acquired. 


‘also immigrated to India from West. Pakistan. None ‘Then there are all kinds of schools, Government as 
‘of them is a citizen of India ‘under the rules’ Xt is; well as non-government, boys’ as well as girls’ schools, 
‘therefore, imperative that the Parliament. ‘should both in urban and rural areas. To requisition a house 
’ amend the Constitution as well as the’. Representation’ for’ elections.. will in most cases be unnecessary. If it 


~ .of Peoples’ Act 1950, so.. that- citizenship and the 4, necessary, ‘recourse should not be taken‘to such 


_ consequent right of voting ‘may be ‘conferred on all unlimited powers as are detailed in Section .164: of the 
“these people and- others who may in future decide to Representation. of. Peoples’. Act 1951. 


‘come to’ India because of the’ ubeertam attitude, of _ Section 167 of this, Act ‘says that if any. person 
the rulers-of Pakistan to their minorities. — - ‘contravenes any order. aunde? Section 160 or Section 
a MULTIPLE ELECTIONS | he Sa 162 he is liable to be imprisoned for one year and’ 


Section 70 of Part IV of the ‘Representation of - zmay also be fined. In such cases such heavy ‘punish-* 
Peoples’ Act 1951 lays down that-when a person’. is ‘ ment: is-quite uncalled ‘for and it is feared that .the. 
elected to more than -one seat iti. either House:, of.” * officials at the lower rutg of the ladder, will misuse 
Parliament or in the House or either ‘House: of, ‘the these powers. Some political parties will make capital 


legislature of a State, then unless- within . the pres- out..of these actions of the government officials and 
eribed time he resigas all but one OF; ;the seats,” ‘all: “will: impute all: kinds of motives to the party in 


the. seats shall become vacant. St etl ke : “power. So there should be. no imprisonment in cases 


This. appears to ‘be a very serious step for negli: oF t this type. 


gence to report in. time. This will not only mean ~ POWER TO Maxe RULES . 
serious loss. te. the-person’ elected but to the Govern- . Section 69 of the Representation of Becpies Act 


ynerit’. the: legislitures and the-.voters. Some’ provisions. 1951, reads: 2 ww wg 2. es Sas 3 
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“The Central Gov ernment may after “consult- 
ing the Election Commission, by notification © in 
the official gazette, make rules for a aa out the 
purposes of this Act.” bs 
It will be desirable for the Central Governtnent, 

whatever the party to which it belongs, ‘not to take . 
the onus of making rules on titself. That will make 
for ‘more fair and’ free elections. This section, - there- 
fore, should. read. as follows: ~ . ae 


f 
‘ 


“The Election’ Commission may by ndtification 
“jn the ‘Official. gazette, make ‘rules for eattying out | 
the : ‘purposes of this Act” or “The Central Govern- 

ment may -.with :. the approval of the Election 
‘Commission,.: make rules for carrying out the ‘pur- 

+ poses’ of" this Act: ‘and flotify them in. the “official 

gazette.”* Sen, 


Section 170 of this ae : ot, of 
Peoples’ Act 1950) bars the jurisdiction. of the. civil 
courts to quéstion the legality of any action’ taken 
or any decision given’ by the Returning Officer. It is 
suggested that one exception should be made. to this 


all-comprehensive provision ‘and that is with reference 


to Sections 160-167 which empower the Executive 

authorities to requisition any. premises, vehicle, vessel 

or animal. These actions are otherwise alto justiciable 

and the jurisdiction of the courts should not be - 

barred in these matters. " 

‘Rures. UNDER, THE 1950 And 1951 ‘Revmsswtanon 
or PEopiEs’ Acts. « 


Rule §, sub-rule viii, made under the - Paieane 


tation of Peoples’ Act requires . members » -of the 
Armed forces of the Union, persons’ holding . some 
special posts in India-and holding posts outside ‘India 
under the Government of India and some: other 
categories to apply on a specified form to the Chief 
Electoral Officer of the State that their. names should 
be enteréd in” the _ electoral rolls of, a -particular 
constituency. This is highly undesirable. It should he 


the duty. of the Government to. find out which ‘of the © 


citizens are serving in .the. defence services way from |. 
their homes-or are holding some- special posts or. are’ , 


“serving abroad. Jt ‘should ‘not be forthese persons. to:” 


. ask for ‘the right ‘to -voté.. “The Gévernment «should 

- require the- head of ‘every“. ‘Indian diplomatic mission 
abroad to ‘siipply every six “months. information. ‘to 
the Election’ ‘Commission ‘and ‘to the Chief Electoral 
Officer of the -State regarding the: personnel working 
abroad and the constituency” Where they are qualified 


_to: vote. Similarly, the Army, Navy, ‘and Air- ‘Force 
“yegarding 


authorities should send this ‘information 
the persontel working’ under them. Similarly, the 
Government-of India should inform: the Election 
Commission and ‘Chief Electoral Officers about’ the 
few big persons. whom the. President specifies as 
holding some special posts. 

Rule 36 of the 1951. Representation of Peoples 
Act says that persons under preventive detention 
should apply to the Returning Officer for permission 
to apply. This rule should also be changed. It’ should 


sfor appointment -under’ 


-symbols out of that Ust-and-should also state 
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be. the Returning Officer’s job . to ‘mend the 
‘papers to them, The jail” authorities ..should be 
required to- supply the names of persons under deten- 
tion to the Chief Electoral Officer. 3 

_- Rule/11, Sub-Section: (3) of the Representation of* 
Peoples’ -Act 1950, requires that no person shall prefer” 


an objection to. ‘the inclusion of a.name in ‘the élec- x: 


toral “roll for -a +’ constituency © unless his name is. 
“, already: included: in’ ‘the - electoral roll for’ ‘that 
constituency, : Now’ it is not clear. why a.. young 


married: woman of 19 who is a mother also and is, 


ballot, 


the mistress of a’ hotise should’ be denied the right | 


to object: to. the ‘inclusion -of a name’ in an electoral 
roll. That she is only 19 and is not-yet' a voter herself 
should’ be no” disqualification “to report :errors in the 
electoral. roll.” Simuarly a- young man becomes a 
graduate at 19 or 20:and is considered good enough 
Government; ~or -a private 
concern, Why should he. not be permitted to object 
to. the inclusipn of certain namés in the electoral roll 
when he can prove to the satisfaction of the autho- 
rities such a fact. It is, ‘therefore, suggested that this 
sub-rule (3) should be so altered as to permit all 
persons above the age of 18 to object to the inclusion 
of names in the -electoral roll. The year 18 has been 
suggested because at this age~ a- person is - sc 
enough’ to be trusted. : 
_ Rule No. 5 under the Representation of Peoples’ 
Act ‘1951 requires that every candidate shall specify 
in his nomination paper, the symbol which he has 
chosen as his first preference out of the list of 
‘symbols in’ force. He should also specify two other 
his 
second and third preferences: Now “it is a great pity 
that in our country the number of illiterate people 
is so great that’we-have to’take the help of symbols. 
As a matter of fact, this illiteracy should have served 
as a challenge to ‘ the _ intelligentsia .and they should 
have ‘determined to wipe out illiteracy before the 
‘next general elections. These ‘illiterate adults, men 
‘and women, -aré not expected to become literate soon. 
and’ so .we may have to continue. the. symbols for 
another 10 to 15, years. But why have three symbols. 
A’ Congressman ‘will refuse and should refuse to 
‘accept any other symbol except the pair of Bullocks 
with a Yoke on and a Praja-Socialist will refuse and 
‘should refuse ‘any symbol except a. Hut. The parties 
will generally put up one candidate from every 
constituency’ and since the: symbols refer to parties 
rather than candidates, no other candidate but the 
party. candidate should be permitted to choose the 
party’, symbol. A Congress candidate has no business 
to prefer’ the Communist Party symbol. as his second 
“preference and the Praja-Socialist Party symbol as 
his third preference. So this rule requires a change. 
It is, therefore, suggested that in the case of party 
candidates which it is easy to’ ascertain from the 
‘State party headquarters. ithe Returning Officers 


a 


” 


ae 


x, 


eb 


‘tions when in. the case ‘of 


- the 


wg SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT ae 


‘should allot -the party symbol Bless Tn the case of - 


independent candidates also the 7 ‘Returning - Officer 


should be required to decide by lot which -particular 


symbol should be allotted to a particular eaniaate: 
Rule No. 18 of the 1951 Act says: ee 


tpg: Returning Officer ‘or the- Presiding Officer.” 
may appoint. a: woman to. serve:ag an attendant 
at any polling sfation = Assist ’ woman. - -elec- 
tors. . .” uy 


It is ‘suggested that ‘he ee may? - 
changed into ‘shall’ -so° that- every polling: station or 
polling booth should have ‘at least one woman pol- - 
ling official of*an assistant to help. her’ sisters. 

Rule No, 46 relates to. the procedure: ‘of - eount- 
ing of votes: The Returning. Officer: is requifed to 
write on every ballot paper which- he’ “rejects the 
word. “rejected” and to record - briefly’ ‘the grounds for 
such rejection. ‘Now there were -cases, in the last elec- 
certain, ', parliamentary 
candidates as many as 20,000 papeys: had to be 
rejected. If the Returning Officer: writes. the: word 
“Rejected” and then signs his name and. gives briefly 
the grounds of rejection, it ‘should take one minute - 
per ballot paper. In. that case a Returning Officer will 
take 20,000 minutes or 330 hours or 14 days if he 
works 24 hours a day to do this work. In: the case of 
the counting of votes in the Hoshiarpur Parliamentary 
Constituency, Shri Adhyatam Ram, _ the. 


of which more. than 20,000 were rejected. Similarly, 
in other constituencies there were +thousands and 
thousands of rejected votes. It is physically .im- 
possible to achieve the. feat of writing: the word’ 
‘rejected’ and then putting ‘one’s signature dnd also- 
giving brief reasons for rejection. To gs this is to 
put a premium on dishonesty. It _ therefore, 
suggested that some other gaacanta se be per- 
mitted ‘to write the word ‘Rejected’ ‘and to‘'give-the 
brief reasons. The Returning Officer should merely. be 
required to initial ‘these ballot papers. This will be- 
within the realm. of possibility, 


Rule 111 relates to accounts ‘of election ‘expenses 
submitted by the election agents. It reads as follows: 
“The books of accounts . . shall contain a 
statement of all payments made or authorized by 
the candidate or by his election:agent or made on 
behalf of the catididate or in his-‘interests. by any 
other person with the consent of the candidate or 
his election agent. for expemses-incurred , . .” «| 
_ Now this rule does not take into account the . 
expenses incurred by the friends or beneficiaries . of 
the candidate without his cotisent. Take the case of 


of a University. Scores of people worked. for 
and the law did not require any account of ‘the 
expenses incurred by them. This puts a premium on 
wealth and influence. It is, therefore, suggested that 


should be ; 


Scheduled - 
Caste Federation candidate secured 1,23,007 votes out’ 


Managing Director of a Bank. or an Insurance. 
Company or the Vice-Chancellor or Syndic or Fellow’. 
them’ 
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oe aii should include the expenses incurred by the 
friends and benéficiaries of the candidate “without 
his. cobsent” also. The calculation of this item may 
“present ‘some ‘difficulties but once it is included in 
the rule~the fear of rival candidates and their sup- 
: portérs challenging the return of expenses. will make 
‘the candidate. take more pains in calculating: these 
expenses . also. -  - ; re, 


- 


: Rule. 112. relates o the ee ‘of ‘election ex 
pensés. ‘According -to this rule;- the. _xeturn ~of election . 
expensés should be lodged. with the: Returning Officer 
‘within 45 days from the date ‘of- the ‘publication 
undér Section 67 of ‘the ‘result. of the election, to 
which’ the expenses relate, - 0° "N 

‘ This rule is vague. This rule - “does ‘not say 
whether the Return should be lodged within 45 days 
of the publication of the result in the official gazette 
‘or the announcement of the result of election by the 
Returning Officer. The Returning Officer declares the 
result of élection - immediately the count is over and 
it .is published in the official gazette after about a 
week or ten days. This rule refers to Section 67 of 
the Representation of ia te 1951 which reads 
as follows: 

“As goon ‘as may be after the result of an 
election. has been declared, the. Returning Officer 
shall report the result to the appropriate euthority! 
and the ‘Election Commission | . and the 
appropriate authority shall cause to be published 
in ‘the official gazette the declaration containing 
the names -of- the elected candidates.” 

This algo does not make clear as to which of the 
“declarations is to be the official declaration. Even 
now, some of the officers in the States are not sure 
whether the calculation. of 45 days has to be made 
from the date of the declaration of the result by the 
Returning Officer or from the date the State and the 
Central Government ‘publish it in the official gazette. © 
It is suggested that 45 days be calculated from the 
date of ‘the publication of the result in the official 
gazette. and’ the * “lenguage . ‘of Rule.112 should be 
“clarified none fee. 3 

, ‘ : FosMs - 


- FF orm, Ro. WW ‘ae ee to Rule B8(1) gives 
a ‘spécimen - “of a, Ballot paper. . Here there -are two 
columns: one: showing. the pumbers ‘of candidates and 
the other ‘the column for a mark: .It is suggested 
that there.should be a. third column also, where .the 
-symbol and the party affilidtion of: the candidates 
also should be shown. Form’ 19 rélating to Rule 65(2) 
shows the. specimen of the cover sent by the Return- 
-ing. Officer to the voters who vote -by’ ‘post. Ik is not 
élear whether the cover should be “sent by registered 
post or by ordinary’ post. It is ‘suggested tnat the 
cover should be registered and the registration charges 
should be paid by the State. This will be an added 
inducement to the voters to vote for the best 
eaneiate. 


= area Was’ only’ 203 square ‘miles 
population. was -362,045:; Of" -thesé,. ‘Chandemagore:’ has | 


ares 


India. 


Very high: hanes were: entertained ‘hea’ yecently it 
was announced that-:the . French Goyertiment had 
invited the Government. of India. to- discuss . the vexed 
problem of-the four . French pockets, comprising the - 
so-called French-Indian : “Empite.” ‘All Indians had ~ 
expécted these. talks ‘to, bring the French -Government 
round’ to accept the proposal of the Indian, Govern-. . 
ment to. the dé: facto transfer:..of these territories: to 


at immediately and to .arrangé for -the ‘formalities for - 
the de jure. -transfer- later on -in.due course. But, the 
is talks have’ failed,. and, ‘the. trissle . continues unsolv ed 


as’before. m, 
It must be: adinitted | on 
of the gravest: provocations _ by | ‘the: local French 
administrators in Pondicherry _ and - “other French 
settlements, while dealing with the. recent: agitation - 
for merger with the . Indian - Union, ‘in- ‘-which the 
rights of Indian naionals were badly - -infringed, - 


the Government of India; has not taken any ‘retalia~ 


tory action whatever, except making the’ 
protests through the | proper 


necessary 
diplomatic channels. 


Although there was o great. clamour by the leaders 


of the pro-merger. movement for the Government of 
India assuming cottrol over these territories, Prime 
Minister Nehru unequivocally stated in Parliament 
the other day that India had no intention of assum- 
ing unilateral control over the French Indian enclaves 

in which pro-merger elements had’ seized power, and 
he appealed to the French - Government, once . again 
to recognise‘ the. clearly expressed wishes of the’ people: . 
and effect a- 1 de facto., transfer of their. settlements ‘to 


Waar ARE TaEse SErTLEMENTS 7 2" a 
. But, what: are these- settlements: ‘after, all? Their” ‘tot fal 


in - 1948, when. the. 


already. been transferred to. the Indian’ ‘Union,: follow- 


‘ing a referendum.on June 19, 1949, in which ‘99 per cent. 


of the’ people voted for. merger with India, axid its. 


-de jure’ transfer ‘to’ the’ Indian < ‘Union, awas: approved * 
“by the French: Parliamenj on. April. “1I,- 1952: Chander-. . 
: Ragore’ ‘had an area. of. 3. 5. square milés_ and _ a popu 


w" + lation of 44,786. ‘Deducting- these}. the French ‘posses-. 


“sions in India “are. left. with 4 ‘population of. 817,259. 
‘and an area of. just’ less than 200 square miles;. for 
« the four. remaining? “Settlements called ” Pandicherry, 
eer), ¥ anam | -and.-Mahe: . . 

: “. ‘Brier History * 


aoe ” These Tr eneh. Indiana: pockets have 2 - sordid history: 
of their own, and the sdoner™ they. ‘disappear 25 foreign 
territories the better: for all: concerned. ’ “iat 

It was in the year. 1601. “that a ‘Company ‘of -the- 
St. Malo merchants-. fitted _ out two Ships. in - an 
attempt to. reach East’ India, and the first ‘French 
expedition into the. Indian. aay was undeitakeni” ‘by 
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all _handg ae in. spite . 


= ‘Indian: ~ trade-- 


Sard © . a d 
~ 


Sainte: seco: “at, - Rouen.” “in: ‘1608 ADs “but nr 


attempt -was « failure. During- the: “years: between: 1604. 


‘and 1609. followed ‘siinilax” efforts by: thé French. King 
Henry IV,” who following int the. footsteps ot ‘the . 
“Dutch and the British, 
Company. In 1616,-a French fleet ‘sailed. from . St. 
Malo for.. the- Moluccas, ewhilé ‘in. 1619" the’ “two 80-- 
‘called  “leeis of: *Montmorency”’ “sailed, “for 
and Japan. Though much success was not achieved | 


in’ thesé. efforts; interest’ in the ‘trade. with. the- Hast....- 


was. kept up. by the suééess of ‘the: *French “travellers a 

and merchants’ in exploring the: sea-roiite round the - 

Cape of Good Hope. . aes aa 
gee “THE, Frmst eres ate 


ire was in the year 1642 that Rigault ‘secured De 
Cardinal Richelieu. the. permission ‘to .sail to Mada-' 
gascar dnd: establish colonies and “trade there. The - 
’ Charter: granted to him led to the formation. of the 
La Compagnie d’Orient,.: whith ‘ was granted ° ‘the: 


s _ “monopoly of tradé ‘with the East for-a period of 20 


years. Though this company did not meet with much 
success, it did succeed in establishing a port at Fort 
‘Dauphin, which was. easily accessible to ships sailing 
-to and from. India. ee 

: A Biogen Company 


- After the accession of Louis XIV on the Fr ench 
throne, -his minister Colbert reconstituted the ‘Com- 
‘pany ‘on ‘a: “much larger basis in 1664, when it wai 
transformed into a’ national institution in which were 
‘uni ited all” the-resotirées: of the country. This was then 
_ called the La Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 'Thhe 
king himself contributed three - ‘million livres: free of 
interest “from which. ‘were to ‘be. deducted” all losses 
incurred during the’ first ten years, and‘ the royal 
‘éxaniple was ‘ emulated by other. nobles. It was granted 
~ exemption.’ from taxes as also a monopoly of the 
for. fifty years. In ~ addition, the 
king: ‘also ‘undertook to protect: it and to “escort its 
“ships with his: own’ man-of-war, and granted it exten- 
sive “powers, .-including- the: power to fly the royal 


ensign, depute ambassadors, enter into.,treaties with oe 


.and make war -on ‘Indian’. prices, and ‘in or der to- 
signify -the great hopes he and. his .minister reposed- 
“in the venture, he also ees it arms and a motto: 
Plorobe _quocum que: . ferat.. iy eee ; } 
PB a Mnaceeie: Occurrén: . 
‘The ‘Company - made three - attempts to establish 


a in- - Madagascar: In. _the- first two, it failed, but 


in: ‘its. third: attempt, ™. it succeeded in occupying 
Madagascar™ and making Fort Dauphin the base of 
“its : -operations, And, in 1668, it had founded its ferat 
Comptoir or factory at, Surat, through the * efforts - of” 
its Resident, Caron. - But it was ‘soon found that 
“Surat, was not suited, for a head establishment; - so, 
Car on “selzed the ‘harbour of: Trincomalee* in Ceylon. 


set. up. a .French East: India’. ’ 


Malaya. gf 


£ - 7" 
a 


ad the Dutch, ‘with’ the help of a. “Stade on: oF ten 
vessels under’ de la _ Haye, -which had: ‘been- sent ‘by 
Colbert”. “with instructions to. establish - the Fp enth, 
position firmly: in India, 8s. also. to -neéutralis se the - 
" propaganda Of *. the 7 ‘Duteli”  dgains: : the’. “French, by. . 
‘inspiring thie. -Indian.. -princes ‘With. a “high? ‘opidion’ - of. 


¥,.the power as well. as the | justice , oF ae Preach 
_ monarch, © 2) 7 
* In the “course. of * his expeditidi, ade ‘a Haye | 


_ and took- :possession : ‘of Trincomalee; th 


yt 
7 


b 


: until his death in 1708, and- during’ ‘this: “périod; 


secured for the ir french the - ‘grant ”’ “of. -Trincomalee. 
from the king of Kandy, but failed to: engage 
Dutch* fleet: ‘which - had - securely established . atself in- 


~“Trincomalée “Bay. ‘The resulb was. that no sooner had 


“Dutch 
behind 
us’ ejecting 
_the FFrench~ from Ceylon. “Dé la Haye, however, 
passed over to. the Coromandal Coast’ and in 1672 he- 
captured St. Thome, ‘a Portuguese town adjoining 
‘Madras, which had. for twelve years- been in . the. 
' possession of Holland, 2Ab: ‘St. Thome,: thie’ French 
expeditionary forces. “were. besieg ged for two years, at. 
the end’ of which Caron. was sompelled ie restore it. 
to the Dutch in 1674. _ 
_ Ponpicseriy PURCHASED 
The: ruin ‘of the’ Company then seemed impend- 
ing, but one of its agents, named Francois Martin; 
suddenly rescued it. Rallying under him a handful 
of 60 Frenchmen, saved out of. the wreck of- its 
settlements at Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took 
up his abode at Pondicherry, a small village whicly . 
~he purchased in 1683 from thé Raja of. .Gingee. He. 
built fortificatioris, and- trade ‘soon’ ‘began to’ spring: _ 
up, but he was unable to- hold the town’.against the. 
Dutch, who wrested .it from him in 1693, as they had’ 
swom to “drive out the French from Indian -soil 
altogether: But, in 1697, by the Treaty. of Ryswick, 
the French. obtained rendition of the: settlement: On: 
payment of 16,000 pagodas to the Dutch. BS a sa 
sation for the improvements they had effected. eae 
_-:, Contacting Inpian Princes ~ 7 = 
Martin continued as Governor ~ in “Pondicherry | 


the. French squadron: left the. Bay “than: tle 
seized the handful. of- -men who had beret 


«made friends -with a number of Indian - ‘princes « by 
adopting - a ‘very coliciliatory: ‘policy “towards -themi. - 
is was followed’ by Dr. Lenoir and: he too followed 
the peaceful attitude ’ ‘inaugurated: ‘by - - Martin. 

He ‘was succeeded by M. Dumas.: ‘He’ took ‘great, 
pains in making Pondicherry aeteéable® ‘to the several 
Indian princes who ‘visited it, until -he - * succeeded .-in . 


_ forming friendship with Dost Ali’ Khan;* the. Nawab 


of the Carnatic. So,-svhen the: Mayathas’ tried - to. 


*, wrest the Carnatic from Dost Ali .Khan?and his gon-- 


* in-law, Chanda Sahib, he ‘helped the latter, : “with: the” 
result that the Marathas could not siccéed’ in aaa’ 
attempt. 

Finding that the French had. come in: . their. way). 
the Marathas under Raghoba. ‘attacked the . French: 


Oe oe ti PRENCHLINDIAN MPT 


of 


Beurdonhais,: 

en Bourbon,: to g6 and capture. Madras; wk ich the latter 
did without much. difficulty: ae : 

he. - - 

_ Apprehensions in: the mind of: the Nawab. of.-Carhati¢ ” 
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eee at ‘Poudicheny, ‘bit’ a ouid: not ‘succeed in 


defeating the foreigners, as M. Dumas had by then 
greatly strengthened. the. fortifications ‘of ,Pondicherry, 
and raised.a. force of 1,200 European and about 4,000 
to 5,000 Indians. armed and ane “jn the. ‘European 
‘etyle. Oo 

As the. Maratha: were, a ‘grep age for the. 
Mughal Emperor. at Delhi, the Jatter was much 
pleased to learn of the stand M- Dumas had taken 


against the Marathas, and. lie conferred on him the. 
the ; 


title’ of- Nawab as‘ also the command of 2,000 horses - 
men. ‘as guard. . He. Was - officially. reco gnised by. the. 
Great Mughal as. an officer of his Empite. ~ a 
-Dupnem’s Dreim or an Empirng 0 7” 

It was ‘in. October’ 1741; that: M. Dumas: wwas BUC 
ceeded by M. Dupleix as the . new Governor. Son of 
a wealthy. farmer-general of France, he had been sent 
to India in 1715: on one of. the French Kast India 
Company’s vessels. He. then’ made several voyages to, 
- America and India, and in 1720 was named a member 
of the. superior. eecouncil at. Pondicherry. .There, in 
‘addition to-his official duties, he made large ventures 
on his Own account and acquired a fortune. In 17230, 
he, was made - Superintendent of French -_ affairs in 
Chandernagore,- and then he. was appointed the 
governor-general:'of all French establishments in India 
in 1741, : 
M: Dupleix was he the first European who aeetoied 
establishing: ‘a Christian Empire in India; and . 
decided to acquire, for France vast territories in the 


East. “So the very” first thing he did on- ang 


was’-to ‘proclaim. himself as Nawab, 

In 1746, taking advantage Of the War of -Austrian - 
‘Biueomion” raging in- Europe, ,in which France and 
England : were; ranged on opposite sides, M. Dupleix: 
‘decided | to capture Madras, which was at that time. 
the . principal. seat. of the - . commercial ~ enterprise. of | 
the. ‘British. ‘in. India, ‘so as ‘to’ erush . the entire British. 
trade - “in . “this: ‘country. “He, “accordingly, sent. la 
-the French’ -‘governor ofthe Isle of | 


This action of thé French’ tomes rated great: 


in regard to their.’ aggressive designs’ in “this country, th 
M. Dupleix, therefére, iad ‘to abriounce, with a view | 


‘to allay these fears of the- Nawab, that he- was 
‘anxious to. give’ up Madras ° after: dismattling its 
installations. But, Ja Bourdonnais, -whd -wag on 


inimical terms with: Dupleix, being hig rival,- ransomed - 
the town ‘to. the’ British - on receiving:from them Dae 
present of £40,000, and. then’ ‘withdiew “his: fleet from 
the: Indian sLores, without consulting. Dupleix- in any 


Away. Dupleix opposéd the restoration ‘of the town to 


the. British, ds. agreed to by: la Bourdonnais by virtue 
of the treaty already signed’ by him, but it was to no’ 
“purpose.. ‘The: result of this“ was that Madras could: 
“hot be restored to. -the Naiwab by Dupleix, in-‘accors‘ 


-- “ 
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dance with his pnhouncemetit, 89,.t he ‘Nai aa ‘Agtacked ° 
Madras, but Dupleix succeeded in’ defeating him. With. 


the help of his artillery on-N ovember 4, 1746: Being 
thus chagrined. and defeated by’, “Dupleix, the Nawab. 


. sought the assistance ‘of the British to gain his ends. 
Dupleix then sent'-an. expedition against Fort St. 
David in 1747, which was defeated .on its.march by. 
the: Nawab with tlie help of the British.: But, soon 


afterwards, Dupleix succeeded .in winting over the so 
Nawab to his side -and again “attempted the capture 

‘of Fort St. David, but did not. succeed. A anidnighs - 
“himself as the Subedar of the Deccan, with a the: help" of > 


-repulsed with great. Joss. 
attacked: and besioged. by 


. attack on Cuddalore was 
“In 1748, Pondicherry. was 


‘a British squadron under Admiral Boscowen; but the’. 


attack was _ successfully repulsed by - Dupleix with 
heavy loss to the enemy, In the. course of hostilities, 


the French Commander, Lally: took Madras, which. 

was -given to pillage atid rapine: “’ He also | took and 
demolished Fort St. David near by. we 

| Treaty oF AIx-LA-CHAPELLE ee: 

To make. his triumph . widely. abe Dupleix 

immediately despatched messengers > Arcot, 


Hyderabad and Delhi, to inform the nn there 
how the British had been routed at .Pondicherry . by 
the French. He was busy receiving. congratulations 
from all sides when news arrived ot-. the Péace of 
Aix‘la-Chapelle, signed on October 18, 1748," accord- 
ing to which he was compelled to- return Madras 
to the British, with its fortifications greatly improved 
and strengthened.. This rudely shattered the long- 
cherished hope.of Dupleix to expel the British from 
the Carnatic.  - , 
MEDDLING IN poe OF ‘PRINCES ° 

Though. “France and England were jcraullg at 
peace: with one another.” thereafter, the British - East 
India Company as well ag the French Compagnie des 
Indes kept an: army in. the’ field to fight. the battles of 
“any Indian prince’ whd” required. their services, not 


with a view to help him- buit. to, strike a deadly blow, 


at its European rival. in India. And, an “opporttinity 
sooh presentéd itself, when- the. ° 


of rival Indian princes. : 
Sahuji, the. Hindu Raja. -of Taiijore, was 
pelled from his principality by Chanda Sahib. | --Sahuji 
thereupon’ sought the’ ‘help of the--British to— “regain 
his lost. throne,. -offering’ them” a Jargée- sum of money 
ag well as the. cession. of the town of Devicotta. The 


British were only too: happy to take ‘up. the cause 


of Sahuji, but- when’ they set out to. the - latter's 
assistatce, Chanda Sahib. had been taken prisoner by 
the Marathas and Tatjore was: ‘ruled by one Pratap 
Singh. The people of Tanjore were quite happy under 
Pratap Singh ‘and, did -not “favour the retirn. -of 
Sahuji. So, the. British took Devicotta. by storm and 
pensioned off Sahuji, and entered in alliance- with 
Pratap Singh. The British were” thus sainitis in power 
every day, a ) 


So, Dupleix besieged. the ‘town: He, however, 


“French and. the — 
British marshalled their forces. to’ ‘espouse the’ ‘cause: 


_ home government in France.” 
eX~ . 
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"this was “tinbéarable for Dupleix. So, he ateoined 


him in the battle of Ambur on August. 3, 1749. This 


~ Chanda “Sahib: from’-the : Marathas ‘and tried_ to put 
“him. on the throne. of. Carnatic in place of the “Nawab 
“Anwar-ud-Din, who had succeeded’ Dost Ali Khan, 
_and, ‘who had allied’ himself with the. British. Chanda’ 
Sahib fought Anwar-ud-Din and ‘defeated: and killed 


Success brought Dupleix another: ally in: ‘the’ person : 


of Muzaffar Jung, this prince had been kept as: @ prisoner | 


by his, uncle Nazir Jung, but” he, had made | good his 
escape and joined Chanda Sahib. He. then , proclaimed 


Dupleix. 
Dupleix, next’ turned his Avert ne “pyihino- 
poly, which was then.in ‘the possession of. “Mihiammad 
Ah, son’ “x owaiad-Din He directed Muaaffar’ Jung 
and “Chanda” ‘Sahib.. to" attack Trichinopoly, - oe but they: 
did not’: vearry, out his? instrifctions. “Instead of attack- 


' ing - ‘Trichiziopoly; they attacked ‘Tanjore, But could 


not capture it, “They: werd put ‘to flight by Nazir Jung, 
the uncle of Muzaffar’ Jung. Muzaffar Jung was then 
arrested and-imprisoned by his uncle once again and 
the latter proclaimed himself as the Subedar of the 
Deccan. He then deposed Chanda: Sahib and pro- 
‘claimed Muhammad .Ali, son of Anwar-ud-Din, as 
the Nawab of. Carnatic. Dupleix, -however, managed 
to get Nazir Jung. assassinated through his secret 
agents, and Muzaffar Jung and Chanda Sahib were 
once again made the Subedar of the Deccan and 
Nawab of Carnatic respectively. 
But, Trichinopoly still continued in the hands of 
Muhammad Ali, who was supported by the Britisa. 
could 
not succeed in subduing it: ‘due. to the strong eis 
provided by Lawrence. Fate was:also against him, 
He did not spare men or money to capture: ‘Trichino- 
poly. To add to his misfortunes, a reinforcement of 
700 men from France perished at sea. Trichinopoly 
thus proved to be the rock upon’ which the ‘ towering 
ambition’ of Dupleix., was wrecked, - 
; Dupierx REecaLuep 
' These. reverses ‘had a very ‘adverse effect on the 
As Dupleix had already 
revéaled to the ministers at home-how he planned 
id. capture the whole of India -for France. by: making 
one Indian prince fight another, the French Govern 
ment came to-thé conclusion that there could be no 
peace between. France and England so long as Dupleix 
remained in India, at the helm of French affairs. ‘The 
French Governmerit, therefore, sent: out to India a 


‘special commissioner named Godeheu, ‘a director of 


the Compagnie , des. “Indes, with orders to supersede 
Dupleix. and, if Hecessary, to 
was thus compelled to return to ‘France and he 
embarked for‘his home country on October. 12, 1754, 
All his dreams of a Franco-Indian Empire thus came 
to an abrupt end. He had spent his private fortune 
in the prosecution of his public policy, and the 


arrest him. Dupleix - 
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ders, the then British Governor of Madras. 
stipulated that henceforth the two Companies “should. 


‘Sapitledse G . e obligation. 
Thus disgraced, he later died in a poverty 
-and obscurity on November 10, 1763. 

M. Godeheu then became the Governor-General 
in place of Duplex. He made peace with Mr. Saun- 
It. was 


never interfere in the differences that might arise 
among the princes of the -country.”.-France ‘kept 


- promise to the letter, while the British honoured it. 


more in its breach. * 


But this peace between ‘the ‘two | 
companies in India did not last long. 
Following the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War in 1756, a decisive struggle - 
between the British and the French “ 
wag waged in India in 1759, in the 


Carnatic. In 1760, Sir Eyre Coote “Y 
leading the 84th (Regiment won the 
decisive battle of Wandiwash ‘on: Janu-_ ‘fipnan (Fr) BAY : a 
ary 22, Pondichery was then besieg: j A 
ed and captured by Monson, supported ; OF me 
by Coote, in 1761 and the British ~ - , - " a BENGAL’ ae 
wreaked vengeance _ by . razing the - FAR AB IAN . Atay by raADeas ; 3 
town to the ground, with its fortifica- “ee vag, AMOS gOWMANDIWASH @ <¢ 
tions, walls and buildings. . At, the SEA causes egy Porta Sufbon preven (E*) t 
same ‘time, the Frenéh- lost to the ; STN) tetcuny abe, YDEVICoT TA es 
British all her possessions in India. Cr EP EaetrY? | Oe 
She secured their restoration at the a 
Peace of Paris in 1763, which settled TRINCOMALEE es 
the disputes of the Seven Years’ War. e. 
During, the American War of Inde- 3 
pendence, France made common cause re 
with the rebel colonies against Eng- ‘ i 
land. So, her possessions in India were : 
again seized by the-British in, 1778 ‘when ‘Pondidherry helpless to do ane ae. The Savener of ‘the French: 
was besieged and captured by Sir Hector Munro and Settlements, Mr. C. F. Baron, had to iy ‘to Calcutta’, : 
its fortifications were demolished in 1779. But, the to meet Gandhiji- there, and following 2 long inter>.., 
city was once .again restor ed to the ¥rengh in, 1785 view between the two, Gandhiji- issued an appeal a 
under the Tieaty of Versailles of 1783: oe the people of French’ India ‘not to - take the Jaw in: 
— their own hands, This appeal ‘alone saved the meter 
Once again, the French Settlements-in India: Weré of these Settlements with the Indian Union: rs 


seized by the British in 1793 during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars under Col. Braithwaite. They 
were ordered to be ‘ restored to France after the 
Treaty of Amiend in 1802. But, with the renewal of 
the war in 1808, the restoration of the ‘settlements 
‘was cancelled. They were finally - ‘restored ‘ to- France 


‘for the last, time in 1816- 17, and she has Aeld them 


since then, 
- Chandernagord ‘was. nee ‘by the an in 
1688 from the Mughal Emperor at Delhi; Mahe was 


seized in 1725-26; Karaikal was secured in 1789 under 
a grant from Chanda Sahib; and Yanam was’ seized 
in 1750 and formally taken: possession PE two years 
dater in 1752, oS 
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The continued existence of the foreign oro! ; 


guese and French. pockets in Indian soil betamé. 
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live issue immediately after the declaration of Indie. 


as independent on August 15, 1947. 


independent on that very day, only because of the 


intervention of the Indian leaders on behalf of the.” 
French at that time. There was then such.a tremen-~ 
with”, 
seemed | 


dous upsurge for independence and ‘' merger 


India that . the French administrators there 
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As a matter. of 
fact, the French Settlements in India did not become — 
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Leib 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


It was on January .6, 1947, . that some, reforms 


ae 


were introduced: by the French: Governments: .in- these = : 
Settlements. The Representative . Assembly of Frengh t 
India then replaced ‘the former General -Council- and : 


brought to an end.’ the: Local Council. The new 


Assembly consisted of -44 members elected: on the - 


basis of adult universal suffrage thus, Pondicheny. 22 


members, Karaikal’ 12, Chandernagore 51, Mahe- 3 ‘and 


Yanam 2, but no new taxation or legislation proposed. _ 


by: this’ Assembly could -be brought - into .effect withe » 
‘out the appr oval of the Minister: for ‘Overseas - ‘Terri- 
tories. in Paris.,, a 


Two decrees were nee re on Anca 2 and : 


7 ae oro Se 


“99 ‘in 1947, ee to- hich ‘the cirainieeat on of: 


“French India was to be conducted by a Government 
Council consisting of the Governor as President and 
six members, at least three of whom were to be 
elected by the Representative Assembly and the 
remaining three to be nominated by the Governor at 
his discretion. 

- French India“ is also represented: in the French 
~Parhament thus: (1) A member 
Assembly in Paris is elected by the voters of the 
French Settlements m India; (2) A member of the 
-Council- of the Republic is elected by the French 
India Representative Assembly; and (3) A member 
of the Assembly of French Union elected by the 
members of the Representative Assembly: 

- ‘The five Settlements were divided imto 17 com- 
. thunes, each with a Municipal Council of its own, 
‘thus eight in Pondicherry, namely, Pondicherry, 
’ Ariankuppam, Bahour, Mudaliarpot, Nettapakkam, 
- Oulgaret, Tirubuvanai and Villianoor; six in Karaikal, 
namely, Karaikal, Grande Aldes; Nedungadu, Cot- 
: chery, Neravy and Tirunallar; and one each: in 
/ Mahe, Yanam and Chandernagore. Each Municipal 
_ Couticil elects a Mayor and two or three Assistant 
» Mayors from -among the members of the, Council.’ 
AcREEMENT OF J UNE 1948 
Following negotiations between the: 
of India and the Government of France, an agreement 
‘was, signed between the two in June 1948, according to 
which the future state of the French Settlements iv, 
. India was to be left to the decision of the people 
“concerned, their wishes being ascertained by means of 
a referendum, And, as- a’ preliminary to this, fresh 
3 “elections were to take Bas in 

“Councils. . 
» ‘In aecordance with, this agreement, municipal 
elections were held in Chandernagore in August 1948, 
and no less than 22 of the 24 seats were captured by 
“the Congress Karma Parishad, an organisation sponsord 
_by Bengal Congressmen and standing: openly for merger 
with India. : 
| The results of these elections upse, the French 
> Government, ‘so in the. other Settlements, the, French 
‘ authorities took care that fair and free elettions, becaine 
Paeposaible and they became almost a farce. The 
’ French Government did not agtee even to have Indian 
-, observers at these elections, which were held on 
~ October, 24, 1948. With the help of goonda elements, 
“the so-called Socialist Party, led by Messrs. Goubert 
-and Muthu Pillay, which was then the  anti-merger 
party and had’ the support of the French Indian 
authorities, saw to it that nobody other than their own 
partymen were returned to the Councils, by fair means or 
foul. Every conceivable form of irregularity wag 
committed in these elections. The result was a foregone 
conclusion; the pro-merger Congress was eliminated 
altogether, . oa 


¢ 


of the National” 


Government 
_concerned, . 


all the Municipal - 


‘Messrs. 
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Moda of sie. Municipal Covnelts of “Pondicherry, 
(Karaikal, Yanam and Mahe were ‘held in March 1949, 
when it, was decided to hold the referendum on Decem- 
ber 11, 1949. The Government of India immediately 
made representations to the French, Government urging 
upon them the need for conducting the proposed refe-. 
rendum inf an impartial manner free from any sort of 


‘pressure and unfair practices such as characterised the 


municipal elections and stressing the imperative neces- 
sity of having neutral observers to supervise all stages’ 
of the referendum and the free participation therein. 


-of -all -persons or groups who were then ‘residing outside 


as political refugees. 

The. meeting of the Municipal Councils also decided 
to send a delegation to Paris and Delhi with a view to 
find out the French and Indian Governments as to 
what their respettive attitudes were with regard: to, the . 


‘future of these Settlements. The delegation consisting of 


the so-called Socialis Party accordingly went first to 
France, but ,the authorities there would promise them 
mothing until after the renferendum. They promised 
them full autonomy after that if the referendum went 
in favour of France. The delegation then visited 
Delhi in the latter half of 1949, when it was clearly 
told that the integration of the French Settlements in 
India .would not in any way disturb the mode of 
administration or the way of life there without the pre- 
vious consultation with and consent of the people: 


‘As the leaders of the so-called Socialist Party failed 
to secure any special advantages for themselyes from 
either side, they decided to maimtain’ the status quo. 
So, when the meeting of the Municipal Councillors 
was again. held on October 17 and 18, 1949, ag Pondi- 


‘cherry under the chairmanship of Mr. K. Muthu Pillay, 
the Mayor 6f Pondicherry, the referendum was decided 


to be postponed indefinitely, and it was further decided 
to leave the decision in regard to the Settlements to the 
two Governments concerned. . 
And, the status quo has continued for more than 
feur years. Recently, following certain differences be- 
tween the leaders of the so-called Socialist Party, namely 
Goubert and Muthu Pillay, and the French. 
Governor in’ Pondicherry, the eaders of the- anti-merger’ 
Socialist Party decided to ask for the merger of the 
French Settlements with the Indian Union without any 
referendum. As all the Municipal Councils are con- 


“trolled by this party, all of them passed resolutions ask- 


ing for this merger, with the result that now there is no 
party left in the French Indian Settlements to back the 
continued existence of French rule there. 

A widespread Satyagraha movement ig now going 
on in French India demanding immediate merger with 
the Indian Union, and the French: Indian police is 
busy resotting to ‘every possible method of repression 
against this merger movement. But it cannot be 
suppressed, for long and their freedom is at hand. 


— 
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FOREIGN ; POSSESSIONS 


Sores in Indian Body Politic: 


: | | By Pror. A. B 


‘Tue following resolution was adopted at the Jaipur 
session of the Indian National Congress (December, 


1948) making Indian position perfectly clear in regard 
10 the French and Portuguese possessions in India : 


“The chequered course of India’s history 
during the last 200 years or more hatgleft certain 
foreign possessions in various parts of th®@ country. 
These foreign possessions continued for this long 
‘period, because India herself was under alien 
domination. With the, establishment of indepen- 
dence in India, the continued existence of any 
foreign possessions in India 
and “opposed to the’ conception of India’s unity 
and freedom. Therefore, it has become necessary! 
for these possessions to- be politically incorporated 
in India and no other solution can be stable 


or 
lasting or in conformity with the will of the 
people. The Congress trusts this change will be 


brought ‘about soon by peaceful methods and the 
friendly co-operation of the Government con- 
cernéd.” 


Government of India has _ been, 
trying hard to settl the matter of these 
enclaves with the respective French and 
Portuguese Governments amicably and _ peacefully, 
keeping to her long-cherished desire and tradition of 
maintaining peace and: friendliness with all as far as 
practicable, and permitted. according to the response 
of others (nations) concerned therewith. But much 
to our disappointment and ‘regret these 
intentioned ‘efforts of the Indian Government have 
received little attention of the Government ~con- 
cerned with the dispute. It may be mentioned that 
although the -Government of France has at, ‘least 
conceded to the suggestion of holding referendum to 
take the views of the people residing in French-India 
settlements, and though, France has accordingly 
transferred Chandernagore’ to the Indian Govern- 
ment, the Portuguese Government has so far refused 
to see reason. And as such, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has even gone to the extent of refusing’ to 
discuss the question of transferring these Portuguese 
colonies to India. 

Negotiations between the Government of India 
and Portugal however _continued, till on August ‘14, 
1850, the Portuguese Government told the Govern- 
ment of India that they could not discuss the future 
of Goa, as “it is an integral part of Portugal.” j 

Because of this atinais of the  Portugueve 
Government, and the deadlock in the negotiations 


The 
then, 


since 
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| matic mission in Portugal on June 11, 1953, although«. 


becomes adomalous: 


well- | 
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the Government of. 
withdraw the Indian diplo=..: 


Governments, 
compelled to 


betweén the 
India was 


. two. 


eae 


the Portuguese legation ih India continues to: 
function still. That rendered futile all hopes of | 3,7 
peaceful settlement of the: question. It, howevei es 
acted. as a clarion call to the nationalist forces ins 
Goa to accept the burden of freeing the State from” 
foreign rule upon themselves. 2 
-These foreign enclaves are in fact sores in the 
free Indian territory, which have become a veritable? : 
home: of all sorts of mischief and ‘corrtiption. Shri? 
Jawaharlal’ Nehru knows well - that fhese foreign” 
possessions are “hot-beds of intrigues and bases for 
smugglers, ‘thugs and dacoits.” Evidence and infor- 
mation filtering through, despite rigid censorship of, 
news, show that these areas are being briskly con-.. 
verted into military bases to be used in the evént of ° 
a third world war. It is keeping this in viaw that.: 
Premier Nehru administered a stern warning: “Lf: 
there was war, India would not allow these foreign: 
pockets to become bases of operation for foreign powers.” | 


During the Jast six years, the situation there 


: crew from bad to worse. It was owing to this that: 


Anantasayanam Ayangar, India’s Deputy Speaker,- 
said recently that a police action might become: 
Hecceary, to liberate these foreign pockets, which: 


“present a threat to the independence and Sov oreignty;, 


of India.” ie 


But Trench and Portuguese governments have also, 
not been, sitting idle all this time. They have adopted. 
their own, nefarious policies and they hired goondsa:, 
elements in these enclaves and they have so far left: 
no stone unturnd to systematically suppress and root: 
out the tremendous upsurge of pro-merger movement. ~ 
Naked goondaism ‘and police terror were let loose on’ 
those favouring merger with India. Consistent attacks. 
on nationalists and intimidation wonder the very nose 
of French officials and police chiefs became common-. 
place. . 
Since 1947, the working classes were in the fore’ 
front: of the liberation struggle. In June 1950, repres-" 
sion reached its greatest height. The goondaz. 
elements set ablaze 150 houses of liberation leaders, 35: 
schools and public redding rooms and trade union. 
®ffices. Martial law was clamped - down on these 
settlements off and on to paralyse the freedom move- 
ment. ‘Over 1600 leaders of the freedom struagic are, 
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42,000 families, afraid of fearsome reprisais, are 


_ compelled to seek safety in India. 


© Dy. Rajkumar, deputed by the. Congress to 
.. French India, visited the dreas five times. His dis- 
 eoveries are sensational: ; 

“It is well known that naked rowdyism 1s 


_ af was Rs. 40 lakbs in 1947, is now about Rs. 90 


a j, Jaks, The additional expenses incurred are mainly 


rw 
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| ‘suppressed ; 
ee ee 


so long. 
Smuggling of goods is being conducted 


Z 
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prevailing in these areas in their (French) interests 

and obviously: tolerated by the authorities. Terror- 
- ism and intimidation is ‘the first weapon, national- 
dst workers are ruthlessly dealt. with. I have not 

witnessed such abject slavery and such: demoral- 

isation even in the worst days of. British: rule in 

India.” | 

Not only this. The French India government has 
* Imposed new taxes on the masses which they can ill 


afford to pay. The French Indian budgetted income, 






. to strengthen the imperialist hold on the’ colonies, 
” They have increased land revenue by 100 per 
_ the agricultural produce transport is taxed at‘ Rs. 

per bag. The. incidence of new taxes is right on . 
= paperied peasantry. In Pondicherry, 3 textile mills 


“glosed down, throwing 9,000 workers’ on the scrap- 
“Reap. | a 
Trade Union rights are everywhere ruthlessly 


labour codes and collective contracts are 


mills, Thus human suffering is intensified. Altogether 
-4.500 labourers and their dependents are jobless with 
“nothing to eat, besides the 8,000 families of handloom 
. workers to whom the government have refused aid. In 
“fact, most of these problems arise from the absence 
of an integrated economy with India. 


The goods which are being imported from the 

dollar block with 
*¢ France since 1950 to fhe tune of Rs. 
i smuggled into India to upset our protected markets— 


American dollar credit to 
36 crores, are 


the _ 


> 


a menace India Government has been fighting against 
There are reasons to believe that this 
on a large 
scale through well-organised secret agencies. 


The Portuguese possessions in India have also 
the same story to tell. There too, in Goa; a determined 


: ’ spirit of struggle and revolt against’ the, tyrannical 


~ Portuguese regime that has emasculated a whole State 
‘of seven lakhs of people, and held them in utter sub- 


: jection for the last 444 years—the longest period of 


' foreign domination on the Indian mainland—is afoot. 
Militent revolutionary forces there are regroup- 


ce and preparing themselves for an all-out struggle 


- and a multipronged attack on the citadel of reaction, 


black-marketing and interdational intrigue, that hold 
one of the gravest menaces to India. 

The 1,400 square-mile coastal. beauty spot gf 
Goa today is a veritable garrison of 30,000 European 


and Negro troops, an arsenal of the latest American 
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The technical change in the constitution which 
was affected in 1956 when the National Assembly in 
Lisbon modified the Colonial Act to include the 
Portuguese colonies overseas (in Asia and Africa) as 
the overseas Provinces of Portugal, enabled Portugal 
to invoke the aid of the NATO powers in the 
eventuality of India taking military, or police action 
in these colonies, which fear has been engendered in 
the minds of the Portugal rulers since India. became 
free. This is because Portugal is a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation since 1950. 

As Portugal has ever feared that her. possessions 
would soon be liquidated by the Government of 
India, sl 
Portuguese treaty of .1661 under which Britain re- 
cognised territorial ‘imtegrity of the Portuguese posses- 
sions in India which India Government has rejected 
outright on the fact that she would not recognise any 
treaty: ‘to which the India Government. is not a party; 


hs time and-again: referred to an Anglo-, 


as such treaties or agreements are not binding on 


India. The Prime Minister, Dr. Oliveira. ‘Salazar, 
said in 1949: “India is in a community of nations 
to which Britain belongs, and Britain is obliged by 
treaty to defend Portuguese territories overseas.” 

All through the four and a half centuries of their 
rule, the Portuguese government has resorted to the 
most .despicable and deplorable means to root out 
the cultural, traditional, and religious. ties of the 
people residing in these colonies with India. In its 
place what the Portuguese gave the Goans was a 
hybrid culture and a creed of aping the West in 
everything including manners, dress, language and 
even in the matter of names. 

The .religious customs and beliefs of the people 
were banned by law. - The customary ceremonies of 
marriages, cremations and thread of Hindus were 
forbidden. Not only this. It became binding. on every 
individual above the age of 15 to attend the preach- 
ings of the missionaries. As a culmination to all 
these the Goans were compelled on penalties not to 
grow the iwlsi in their gardens or-estates, Not to wear 


the dhoti and the choli and not to- .call each other 
Hindu names or surnames. ane 
Even under ,such systematic ‘ and well-planned 


scheme of the Portuguese rulers of denationalisation 
of the Goans, the flame of freedom and enfranchise- 
ment from that inglorious rule, did not die. And 
during these 444 years of foreign’ rule,. there is a 
thrilling saga of fight for freedom and revolt against 
oppression aNd tyranny, when in 1870, even .the 


‘Goan police mutinied, necessitating the. importation 


of European and. Negro troops to patrol the State. 


. The cruelty of suppressing this pro-merger 
movement, which is spontaneotts.and. assuming  an,, 
awful and solemn. appearance, by the Portuguese 
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culmination. when on 17th. 'Febru- 
Gaitonde and deported 





-ever-lords; .saw~ its 
ary, 1954, they arrested Dr. 
him to Lisbon in Portugal on February 20, for 
publicly protesting against the continuance of Goa 
as a Portuguese possession and demanding its merger 
with the Indian mainland. 

The Government of India handed over a protest note 
on March 15, 1954 to the Portuguese Legation in Delhi: 


“The arrest of Dr. Gaitonde—an Indian by 
race, Portuguese by force of historical 
tances, educated in Portugal, married to a Portu- 
guese lady—for exercising his democratic right of 
free, expression in favour. of reunion with his 
Motherland, is yet another indication of the exis- 
tence of a powerful urge among the people of 
Goa for reunion with India.” 

ae 


_ Ths protest note: further said : 

“The Government of India would like to make 
it clear to the 
cannot remain. silent spectators to this form -of re- 
pression on the people of Goa who are in na 
way distingushable in race, language, religion or 
culture from the ibhabitants of this country.” 


In: conclusion it remarked :, 


“It hopes that the Portuguese 


will yet acknowledge the necessity of extending 


the normal democratic and ‘ civil liberties to the 
people of Goa.” 
But bie Bo tigi Government refuse to *see 


reason; and they - have rejected India Government’s 
protest as “incompetent.” -At the same time in the 
course,-of a statement issued by- the Portuguese 


Foreign Ministry, it has been -maintained that activi- 
ties aimed at encouraging the annexation of Goa to 
India were obviously illegal and that any interven- 
tion by _ “foreign States’ was inadmissible. 

The above contention-on its very face seems 
ridiculous. , For the fact is that while India of which 
Goa is an integral part is classed as a “foreign State,” 
Portugal; situated thousands. of miles away, is pre- 
sumed to be -a “Home State” for-Goa—a suggestion 
which only innocence will admire, and worn-out 
politicians will worship. . 

The French India colonies are no 
this kind of mischief. Only the. other day, Indian 
territory was violated by the French police who 
seized two .Indian nationals and the Mayor of one 
of the Pondicherry communes who was sceking shelter . 
in Indian territory. ‘There were other acts 
cion and intimidation of Indian nationals living. on 
the border. The Government of India, in this case 
as well, lodged a strong-protest about these incidents 
and demanded the immediate release and return to 
Indian. territory. of all the three persons who had 
been illegally seized. They also demanded - the 
punishment of the French officials 
some-assurances about the future. Their. demands 
have not been met and they have been obliged to 


exception to 


eircums- 


Portuguese Government that it, 


Governmént’ 
matter of sale of petrol - 


of coér-- 


concerned and, 


take various précautions to prevent the « recurre 
of such ineidents. eee: 
Among the measures which they have laken is) 
a total ban on the passage of French police across 
Indian territory to any pait of the French posses 
sions. 9g 
The Government of India have no intention oJ 
assuming control unilaterally of any -part of they 
French possessions. They cannot, however, allow they 
French police to use Indian territory for the purpose? 
of suppressing a popular movement. This would 
have cabs repercussions in India. ane the - bane 











sion ieevaile: “As the Ciecen of india a noe 
wish to imterfere with the normal administration oy 
the French possessions, much as 
some of the methods that are being used, the bat 
which they have imposed is, therefore, restricted ~ 


the police force. 








some dsonmniniation a oe 
practised by the local administration. Dealers had’ a 
been given instructions to stop sale of petrol to. thew 
supporters of the merger movement. The Government 
of India cannot give facilities for export of articles st 
to French possessions if sale or distribution is res. F 
iricted to supporters of the local administration. s 
They have stopped supplies of petrol and they pros, or 
pose to apply this principle in all cases. os 
The Government of India also gave notice to these 
local administration that they propose to apply: thes 
permit system to regular traffic to and from ‘Pondix# 
cherry and Karaikal with effect from the 19th April. in 
They had been obliged to take this step not only oe 
a check on smuggling which ,has not been oe 


Ba 





‘al 


in spite of the measures that they have taken, nie 
also with a view to preventing undesirable 
from coming freely to India. . 
Conditions in the French possessions will poesiiite’ : 
more’ and more unsettled if repressive measures 0% 
continued and Jawless elements are encouraged . bye 
the local administration. n* ‘ee 
The Government of India donates it necessary; 38 
in the conditions which are now developing, to con-"¥ 
trol. the entry of persong from Pondicherry and, o 
Karaikal into India. Ordinarily, single-journey visage 
will be given for visit to India, 





but the Consul-?.’. 
General will be empowered to mylti-journey visas in*” 
special cases. He will also have complete freedom tor 
refuse visas at his. discretion. one 

What have been the effects ‘of the “above. 
measure taken by the Government. of India? A report. : 
from Tellicherry, dated April 18, (P.T/) says: 5 


fa 










i “The anae of Pecan “peliceeh or ~other 
Aineials from Trench Mahe and’ adjacent enclaves 
-» Into the Indian Union territory: has been banned 
“. sinee last night. 
‘ “Policemen and officials will not be allowed 
to pass through Indian Union territory except 
under a valid visa signed by the Indian Consul- 
General at Pondicherry. 
“Two French police officers who wanted to 
a. ress, over to their Paloor enclave from Mahe last 
night and one policeman to carry ‘taples’ from 


can Palloor to Mahe this morning were turned ‘back 
ee by the Indian reserve police pickets on the border.” 
Es It will also -be interesting to read a report from 


J “Te eepe 


Pondicherry dated April 19, in this connection : 


a. “Travel between India and French settlements 
#- was standstill today with the coming into opera- 
me: . tion of the Government of India’s passport system. 
. “In Pondicherry, trains and buses from India 
arrived empty and left with no passengers bound 
. for India as the report that on the Indian side of 
p: the border the passport regulations were being 
enforced strictly reached the town .éarly in the day. 

, “Harlier reports had said that by mid-day 
*. over a thousand passengers travelling on _ trains, 
«buses, eycles or on foot or either side of the Indo- 
P Pondicherry border had stopped and turned back.” 











The gravity of the siniation created by this one 
ane of Indian Government can be very well realized 
considering a personal letter of the French Premier aa 
igs been handed over to Shri Nehru on April 20, 
Buhis connection. 

e-* In these foreign pockets, in the last few days, the 
Eniovement for merger has gained ground, in spite of 
Bithe repressive measure of the local administration. 
{the movement was launched on the 28th March, 
yeince then processions are being taken out and meet- 
mings are being held almost daily in Karaikal and parts 
of Pondicherry. Some supporters of the merger move- 
a “ment have been arrested and others have been victims 
Fol: violence from the police. According to the news- 
eepaper reports even the local police has gone’ over to 
ig them and they have hoisted the Indian flag on public 
: buildings and declared their wish to form part of 
galndia. They have again called upon the Government 
mf France to take immediate measures for the inte- 
; ‘eration without a referendum of the French posses- 
ions with the Union of India. 


ee It is clear from the developments that are taking 
; “place that the demand of immediate merger with 
“India without a referendum has general. support of 
“the people. P 


ie : 








The movement is completely spontaneous and is 
"Jed by persons who until*‘recently were responsible 
“members of the administration. Other political groups 
-and leaders have also declared their support to this 
-populat movement. Repression cannot kill a move- 


ment. 


ment which - is biased | on: ie mabibil® ‘desive- of the | 


people to form part of India. — | 
In the words of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: 

“The people of the JFrench possessions form 
an integral part of the Great Indian family 
economically, culturally and in other ways, they 
have the closest links ‘with India. A. political 
_system which keeps separate from India and sub- 
- ject to foreign rule is wholly unacceptable to them 
and the Government and people of India.” 


‘The Government of India is desirous to settle 
this dispute peacefully by means of a friendly settle- 
The foreign possessions, In any ‘case, cannot 
continue much longer for the people have declared 
their firm intention to terminate it. The Governmént 
of India have gtherefore, dgain requested the Govern- 
ment of Frffice to consider the suggestion which they 
made in October 1952. They have stated the reasons 
which prevent them from accepting the proposal for 


a referendum. All important political groups -have | 


rejected this proposal on grounds of principle and also 
because’ conditions in, the French posse8sions are such 
that no free referendum can be held. As the wishes 
of the people have been made known so clearly by. 
the elected ‘representatives of almost 90 per cent of 


* Pa 4 . « ° 
the population a referendum is in any case unnheces- , 


sary. ‘ 
_ The Government: of India have made it os 
‘that the cultural and ‘other rights of the people will 
be fully respected. We are not asking for the: imme- 
diate tranSfer of the de jure sovereignty of France. 
India Government’s suggestion is that a MWe facto 
transfer of the administration should take place 
immediately ‘while French sovereignty should continue 
until the constitutional issue has been. settled. Both 
India and France will have to make necessary changes 
in their respective constitutions. All this will take 
time, while the demand of the people is for immediate 
merger without a referendum. The. Government of 
India are convinced that the suggestion which they 
have made will help to prométe a settlement, which 
they greatly desire; and on which they will gladly 
enter into negotiations with the Government of 
France on the basis suggested. ; 

To conclude, it is to be pointed out that in the 
current international entanglements, these foreign 
pockets, belonging to France and Portugal, constitute 
a great danger to India not only to her neutrality, 
‘but also to her very security. For the fact is that 
both—France and Portugal—have NATO links. At a 
time when Kashmir hangs fire, and has become a 
complicated issue owing to the interested great world 
powers who have made Kashmir a. game.for their own 
vile motives; it. is very likely that in the case of these 
foreign pockets too global complications may arise 
®any- moment, and in that case India may find 
considerable difficulty. It is,, therefore, the primary 


duty-of the Government ‘of India to take immediate — 
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mat: 


steps and io exert their utinost and try all possible 
micans to secure the merger of these pockets. Likewise 
it is the duty of the Indian people to sympathise 


their brethren under foreign rule struggling for libera- , 


tion. As in the case of French possessions in India, 
so in the case of Portuguese possessions, India is in 
no mood to tolerate her (Portugal’s)' impudent atti- 
tude and the farrago’of nonsense her Prime Minister 
has trotted out in defence of her rights. If Portugal 


agrees to Premier Nehru’s suggestion for immediate 


de facto transfer of power, to be followed by de jure 
changes, it will be graceful and decent on her part. 
Jf not—and developments point to that direction— 
India will be compelled to adopt measures and to take 
such action which tiny dreamy ie like 
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Portugal will more easily understand. As these dark: 
dots on. the Indian map seem to have considerable signi-- 
ficance in the Anglo-French-American global strategy ;- 
and such big Western powers are also interested in’ 
these foreign pockets, a firm and strict Indian attitude 
coupled with prompt action, believing less in ‘strong, 
stronger and strongest’ protests, will alone help . in’ 
prompt merger of these pockets in Indian Union, and 
thus in saving her from the expected complications, 
which may arise later on from a least hesitation on the - 
part of India for settling the matter at the eazrliest.. 
At the same time it is the bounden duty of every: 
Indian to extend his full co-operation and sympathy - 
to the pro-merger movements in these enclaves . in: 
every possible manner. -_ poe 
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DEFICIT FINANCING AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


b. 


To cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth is a wise 
maxim for individuals but it need not be so for the 
government of:a nation. Misgivings arise regarding, the 
solvency of a man if he cannot meet his expenses from 
his income and if, consequently, hé runs into debt. 
But at times a government can increase real wealth and 
bring about prosperity by running into debt. Industrially 
advanced nations suffer periodically from unemployment 
which is really caused by émdividuals following the wise 
policy of spending less. This is redressed by the 
governinent which spends more than its income. The 
deliberate policy of collecting less revenue’.and allowing 
its expenditure to @xceed its income is known, as deficit, 
financing and this ig resorted to at the time of cyclical 
unemployment. Both the malady and the remedy are 
peculiar. ‘During the depression people suffer from 
poverty in the midst of plenty and the situation is 
remedied by the government which has to spend merrily 
without bothering wherefrom the money will come. It 
seems paradoxical; nevertheless, it is true. 

It is our common experience that trade never runs 
evenly. Sometimes trade is good; demand is strong 
and sale. is high. Producers increase production which 
means owners of labour and resources get a good 
income. This stimulates demand. Ontput and employ- 
ment still increase, . There is all-round prosperity which 
is followed by all-round -depression when we experience 
the reverse. Demand silackens; sale is reduced; 
producers employ less labour and-resources which means 
the owners of labour and resources get reduced income. 
This still reduces demand. Productidn and employment 


are still reduced, and the cycle goes on. In a cyclical 


By ‘Pror. K. C} CHAKRAVARTI, m.a. 


unemployment there are plenty of goods but people | 
cannot buy them and so they suffer from wants in. the ! 
midst of plenty. Not that the community has produced’, 
wealth at such a rate that these cannot be consumed but © 
that people have no income to buy them. That means ; 
effective demand is less and this is caused by a reduction | 
of income. : 


Since spending by some forms income to others?, 
and the income of all is the result of the total spend- . 
ing by the community, a reduction of income can only. 
take place when some people. do not spend all their ' 
income. At a lower level of income people spend . 
all they earn. They cannot save. At a higher level, 
of income people do not increase their consumption at *- 
the same rate but save more. If all the savings are 
devoted to the production ‘of capital goods, that wilk.. 
form income tio the producers of capital goods. | Savings = 
devoted to investment is. also spending, and this like 
Portia’s meftcy, is doubly beneficial. The man who : 
saves, and, invests is sure of a flow of income ‘to him 
and since it expands the capital base of the economy, it 
makes possible production of langer wealth in the ; 
future... But when income is simply hoarded it reduces 
the flow of income and the trouble starts. Hoarding, 
i.e. reduction in spending is thé real villain. The - 
remedy, obviously, is increased spending but individuals 


ard not likely to do it. When prices fall, jt means the ~ 


and nobody will spend money . 
whose value is rising. We always want to keep that | 
whose value will rise. Offering loans at lower rate — 
of interest by the banking authority will also produce 
no: effect. When prices are falling and the ‘prospect 
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value of money risés 
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- ef sale is bad, producers will not borrow and increase 
production even at zero rate of 
-gecasion the government resorts to deficit 


On: such an 
financing. 
taxes is 


jivterest. 


Spending an amount alter collecting it as 


merely a transfer; it involves no net additional expen- 


_ didure. 
“ed and spent. 


we 


New ‘money or purchasing power has to be creat- 
A modern government has not to do it 


‘by printing more paper currency notes. -It can, be done 


by selling treasury -bills. 


A government requires money 
throughout the year but its collection of revenue at 


‘some period may be less. To cover up the gap for the 
- short period it sells 
mheans short term loan to the government. If: this is 


treasury bills. This virtually 


“provided by the public from savings it involves transfer 
and no creation of additional purchasing power. Usu- 
‘- ally these’ bills are bought by banks, insurance companies 
“and other institutions who have large funds but who 
“-eannot invest them for a longs: period. They get the 


bille- discounted by the Réserve Bank who does it simply 
by expanding credit. 


A deposit in the Reserve Bank 
is as good as cash; so the banks do not take away cash 
but when necessary draw on them by cheques. The 


. Reserve Bank can increase deposit without any ‘restric- 
dion, although it cannot print as many notes as it likes. 


Printing of notes and expanding deposit on which the 


depositors draw by cheque both come to .the same thing. 
At is additional purchasing power afd when the govern- 
: ment spends it net additional spending takes place and 
‘effective demand is stimulated. Against the bills ‘the 


Theos 


government has to pay interest’ and the profit which the 
Reserve Bank earns by discounting bills goes -to the 


"government so that the government on halance has not 
‘to bear any cost. This method of deficit financing is 
’ quite cheap and convenient ; most modern governments 
‘adopt this method. In a ¢yclical unemployment, let. us 
' suppose, the bottom is reached and at this level the total 


output is x,, Land, labour, mills, factories, etc., remain, 
idle. All these working at full capacity, are capable of 
producing more than x but as effective demand is reduced 
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‘at all. Resources in India exist only potentiaily. 
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they are not worked. The government creates one 
crore of rupees and spends them. Those who receive 
the amount will find their income increased. When 
they spend it, the income of others will increase and in 
this way the total income of the community will 
multiply. The initial expenditure of one crore will 
generate an income equal to several crores. Effective 
demand thus being stimulated production will increase 
and the iotal output will be several times x., Thus 
az ‘iimes, for a nation spending beyond’ its means in- 
creases real wealth. . 

In India which is an underdeveloped country, the 
cyclical unemployment is not a :major problem. Un- 
employment in India, except to a limited extent, does 
not, mean that mills and factories, tools and machines, 
labour. aidan cuprisesihich were working a few days 
ago are today not working. These in fact do not exist 
Had 
idle hoards been mobilised, had Jand been cleared of 
jungles and irrigation canals built, hand-labourers been; 
irained, our resources could have been devéloped. Had 
our labourers, whose supply we have plenty, been pro- 
perly trained, disciplined and organised, they could 
have earned,a large income. Instead of that they ate 
earning 4 smaller income. Our unemployment is not 
periodical. It ig chronic: We have under-employment 
and our problem is how to increase income ' Clearly, 
therefore, increased spending and stimulating demand 
will be of no use. If our government spends one crore, 
demand will increase’ but in the absence of an unem- 
ployment pool in the form of mills, factories, trainéd~ 
labour, etc., ready at hand, the producers cannot increase 
production. The supply of these factors is inelastic. 
Increased purchasing power without a corresponding in- 
crease in, production will raise the price. This is infla- 
tion and'is more harmful. Deficit finanéing, therefore, 
canno; .solve“our problem. What we want is long term 
capital with, ‘which we can develop our resources that 
potentially ‘exist. ) 
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“O my comrades of Kosové, 
‘Do not grieve or mourn for mé, 
“T have given my life for liberty.” 
It is also with such specific poems that Macedonian 


lyric poetry links the revolutionary present with the 
militant past. There is a young Macedonian girl. She 
is eager to go on the Mt. Kozjak to join the partisans 
and to fight for liberation. She dreams of meeting. 
Karpos, one of those legendary Macedonian heroes of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, meeting with 
whom is_a frequent theme in Macedonian poetry. In the 


poem Karpos Voivoda the girl seeks for the hero ; 


Janka walked through the forest green 
Twirling a little pear-tree leaf 
And she said to the forest green : 
“Did ho 4s not, forest, pass through you 
“Hrie arpos, the young leader 
“With seventy men of his Company 
“And seven men of his family, 
‘With the Macedonian banner ?” 
And when in the typical cycle of Macedonian _parti- 


san “poems deyoted to the partisan women, the Macedo- 


nian girl expresses her ardent wish to go to the woods: 
Grant me, dear mother, grant to me 
That which my heart is yearning for 
Let me become a Partisan. 
Let me go to Kozjak mountain 
To see the young leader, Karpos, 
To carry with me a machine-gun 
To mow down the cursed Fascists. 
It is such revolutionary vigour that inspires the 
whole of Macedonian poetry of revolution and socialist 
construction. 
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MAHABALIPURAM 
The Land of Seven Pagodas 


By Pror. SATYA DAS 


Tur ‘Land of Seven Pagodas’ is the name commonly attri- 
buted to the present deserted port-town of Mahabalipuram, 
‘situated at a distance of 46 miles from the city of Mad- 
ras. Journey to this historical place may be covered 
by bus service either from Madras or from Chingleput. 
Mahabalipuram or Mamallapuram as was originally 
known, was built as the second capital of the Pallava 
rulers by Narasinha Varman I (630-660 A.D.), the 
scion of the Pallava dynasty, their original seat of capi- 
tal being Kanchipuram or Conjeeveram. With the 
beginning of the 7th century A.D. the Pallavs became 
the masters of the South by subjugating the Pandya, 
Chola and Chera Kings and they retained their supre- 
macy upto the 9th century A.D., when they were eclipsed 
by the Chola rulers of Tanjore. The Pallavas were % 
reat sea-faring race and credit goes to them for spread- 
ing Hindu culture and style of architecture in the far 
Eastern countries of Java, Sumatra and Bali. The politi- 


cal history of the Pallavas rose to the highest peak of 


glory during the reign of Narasinha Varman I, the most 


successful and distinguished member of this able dynasty. 
He not only vanquished the ruler of Ceylon and placed 
his own nominee on the throne of that island, but he 
amply avenged the defeat of his father Mahendra 
Varman I at the hands of the great Chalukya ruler 
Pulakesin II by killing him in a battle and occupying 
his capital of Vatapi. The superb military attainments 
of the Pallava King may be borne out from the fact that 
King Harshabardhan of Northern India had to accept 
Narbada as the Southern boundary of his kingdom by 
acknowledging defeat at the hands of Chalukya Pulake- 
sin II. The celebrated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang © 
paid a visit to the Pallava capital Kanchipuram at this 
time and left an account about the general prosperity 
of the people of Tamil-land. Though he intended to 
visit Anuradhapura, the great Budhist centre of Ceylon, 
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for the sake of money marries her daughter to a de 
- ralised, corrupted and wicked man who is dressed like 
‘a giant. He troubles her daughter mercilessly. 
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ae The famous dancer of Rajasthan Sri Devilal 
Samar in a pose of Banjara dance 


SHANKARIA 
From the artistic point of view, the best dance of 
| Bhawais is Shankaria. Shankaria is a young snake- 
charmer who loves a jogin. The jogin loves him too 
ae but she conceals her love, outwardly displaying that 
" she does not like him. Inwardly, she has an immense 
* love for him. She reveals this secret very skillfully by 


be 


hearts is the subject of this dance. 


BIKAJI 


This dance displays the love of Bikaji, the founder 
of Bikaner, and his queen. Joys of meeting and 
sorrows of their separation are painted in this picturesque 
dance. ; 
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her interesting movements. The romance of two youthful 
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Dhola-Maru is a famous romantic composition of 
Rajasthani literature. Dhola is a symbolic name of the 
husband and Maru or Maruvani of his beloved. Their 
intensive love for each other is depicted in this dance 
by various heart-captivating physical movements. 
Drums, songs and vocal sound-effects accompany all 
these dances. 

In addition to these Bhawai dances, Jhumer, 
Ghoomer, Gauri, Banjara, etc., are the other folk-dances 
of Rajasthan which enliven the spectators with 
their fascinating poses and lead them to a state of 
forgetfulness. 

GHOOMER 

Ghaghra jg an ancient dress of Rajasthani ladies, 
Ghoomer eh#& been named after this cultural dress. 
The ladies of the South-Eastern part of Bikaner, Jalore, 


Pali and Shekhawati are experts of this dance. Dancing 


in circles, clapping with small sticks or wooden swords, 
its display is of course very attractive and full of charm. 


It is particularly presented at the Nav-Ratra and the 


Gangaur, the famous festivals of Rajasthani ladies. 
JHUMER 


It is a group-dance like Garba of Gujarat. Jhumér 


has been named after the Jhumka, an important orna- 
ment of Rajasthani 
flowers lend characteristic flavour to this dance. _ 
“ the fairs of Jagdishji at Alwar, Teej at Jaipur, Matri- 


ladies. Bead and, 


In 


ornaments 


kundi at Udaipur, this dance can be witnessed. There 
are two kinds of Jhoomer. In the first kind of Jhoomer, 
a man and a woman dance together whereas in the 
other a young lady dances alone displaying the diffe- 
rent poses of her melodious youth. 

Gant 

This famous Bhil dance depicts the life of 
Shiva. A  Bhil takes the part of Shiva with a huge 
mask while two men dress themselves as Parvati and 
Uma. There are other dancers who are followers of 
Shiva. In the centre, there is a Bhopa who is said 
to be possessed by Shiva. The dance begins and 
after a short time; the devil appears on the scene. 
Shiva fights the devil who finally surrenders. This 
dance is performed in the month of September. 
Banjara dance is also a kind of Bhil dance. 

Of course, these fine folk-dances of Rajasthan 
gladden our heart, bring us joy and give us an immense 
pleasure which makes one forge: his worries and cares 
for a while. 
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tx most coufitries of the world, dancing has delighted 
their inhabitants from time immemorial, and so to the 
foreigner visiting India, it is most amazing to find that 
though Indians boast, with pride, of their ancient culture 
and the different styles of dancing, they neglect their 
own. artistes whilst flocking in their thousands, paying 
foreign 


high prices, to second-rate indifferent 


dancers. 


see 





Surya Nrityam by Bhaskar Roy Chowdhury 


The art of dancing in India is now kept alive by 
a comparatively small band of enthusiasts and by the 
self-sacrifice of the few real classical dancers and Gurus 
still in India. 

The reason for this appears to be that although 
there are many Indians of both sexes attracted to the 
art of dancing few can afford to adopt it as a career, 
as without patronage no artiste can live by art alone, 
mor can he or she give of their best if constantly 
worried by the lack of financial security. Too often are 
promising classical dancers ruined by prostituting their 
art in films, or by incorporating Western ideas into 
Indian classical dancing, in order to obtain money. 

; There is nothing greater, more satisfying to all the 


“BHASKAR ROY CHOWDHURY 


By PETER CARSON 


senses or more beautiful than Indian classical datices 
executed by a master. These masters, though often 
poor financially, are rich in fame and bring credit and 
renown to their country, as did the famous dancer 
Pavlova, for her country Russia, at the beginning of the 
20th century. - 
It is therefore hoped that either the Governmient or 
some Indian philanthropists will come forward*and give 


Kathak Dance by Bhaskar Roy Chowdhury 


financial aid to all promising young artistes, so that India 
may retain and enhance her reputation as a great 
cultural country, as no country that neglects her art and 
culture can ever hope to become really great. 

Today in South India there are a number, mainly 
of the female sex, who have taken up dancing, but with 
few exceptions, although they are technically perfect im 
the execution of the dances like the 
famous Bharata-Natyam, on the stage they appear like 
beautiful mechanical dolls, dancing with no inner 
conviction or belief. 

e Lovers of classical dancing are however lucky, as 
they have in Madras, a youth who is. one of the 
exceptiond, as he is a true artiste in every sense of 
the word; not only is his technique perfect but it is 


movements in 
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obvious that he is imiiiesed in, and loves his art for 
art’s sake and would make any sacrifice for it. 

Here is no mechanical toy to be wound up and placed: 
on the stage, but instead there is a living, pulsating, 
animated young man, beautiful in face and figure, who 
by his knowledge and inner conviction gives to his 
audiences a faithful representation of what classical 
dancing really should be and should mean. 


Bhaskar Roy Chowdhury 
This youth is Bhaskar 


years ago commenced dancing under a great handicap, 
as he was the son of Deviprosad’ Roy Chowdhury, famed 


as an artist and sculptor, and so it is not often that | 


two geniuses, both in different 
produced from one family. 
Bhaskar, undaunted, applied himself most assiduously 
to learning the art of Indian classical dancing and steeped 
himself in all its different meanings, aided by his Guru, 
the talented and wellknown Vidwan Ellappa, to whom 
must go the credit, helped by the brains and beauty of 
his pupil, for the outstanding dancer Bhaskar is today. 
Not only is he able to execute. classical movements 
with great precision but he lives the part he is acting, 
making it come alive and be understood by his 
ences. Yes genius, like that of Bhaskar, isa rare and 
exotic plant, which if the flower is to fully bloom and 
reach perfection, must he carefully tended and cherished 


spheres of art, are 


Roy Chowdhury, a mere 
stripling, not yet twenty-four years of age, who some : 
them into a dream-world of 


audi-® 


so that he can re-light the flame to enable India’s 
classical dances to regain their former popularity, and 
by his example encourage future aspirants who wish 
to become classical dancers, 

On, a Sunday evening, Bhaskar with his well-known 
generogity—how is it that the poor are always more 
generous than the rich?—gave a dance performance with 
his troupe to the Southern Indian Journalists Federa- 
tion, after they had concluded their annual meeting, in 
the grounds of Woodlands Hotel, Madras. 

Bhaskar, whose supporting troupe, though they 
gave of their best, are not yet worthy to perform with; 
the maestro, gave a performance, which even though’ it 
was handicapped by the unavoidable absence of his 
Guru, was of gutstanding merit and rightly earned the 
praise of shi¢ highly critical and intelligent audience. 

It_is impossible in a short article to give a detailed 
description of all the dances or even to state which 
deserved the highest praise, as few amongst the audience 
could agree about this, each having his own favourite, 
but all considered that the dances, as a whole, made ia 
brilliant performance. 

Who could have failed to have been deeply stirred 
by the exquisite movements ef the hands, eyes and feet 
in the dance of Lord Krishna, when like the true artiste 
that he is, Bhaskar gave the illusion that he was com- 
pletely absorbed in his role determined to get the Lord 
Krishna to come nearer to him. 


A complete contrast was the Thala Nrityam dance 
when Bhaskar showed amazing control of his muscles and 
breathing, as almost like a cireus juggler he danced and 


contorted his body with a brass plate, unattached, in 
either open palm. Again the Naga Nrityam dance 
which is meant to convey that even the most repulsive 
creature, like the venomous snake, has ‘a sinuous beauty 
of its own, showed to advantage the versatility and the 
great stamina of the dancer. 

The audience who attended this performance owe: a 
great debt to Bhaskar, not only because he gave them 
such excellent examples of his art and capabilities, but 
also as for a short time, he lifted them out of their 
mundane daily worries and treubles and transported 
technical brilliance and 
beauty. 

Indian classical dancing can; never die whilst there 
‘are exponents like young Bhaskar to carry on the ancient 
traditions. It is the sincere wish of the writer that this 
gifted young man may soon be given, free from __finan-' 
cial worry, the opportunity to achieve the reputation of 
the finest classical dancer in India, which he certainly 
can. become, if the chance is given to him. 

Let us all hope that it will mever have to be said’ 
that a prophet, in this case Bhaskar, is a prophet indeed! 
save in his own country, as if he ag well he may, gets 
a chance to go to Europe, and India lets him go, she 
may never again have the opportunity of seeing in the 
flesh, this brilliant genius, a worthy follower in the foot- 
steps of the great Indian Classica! ‘asbiccieg of bygone 
days. 
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> RAMAKRISHNA AND SRI SADANO’E DEVI 


By Dr. 


ROMA CHAUDHURI, 


Chairman, Reception Committee 


On the supremely auspicious occasion of the Birth- 
Centenary of Holy Mother, Sri Saradamoni Devi, an AIl- 
India Convention of the Women Devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Sri Saradamoni Devi was held in the 
University Institute Hall, Caleutta, from the 2nd April 
to the 6th April, 1954. Fifty delegates from different 
parts*of India and outside, such as Delhi, Shillong, 
Madras, Patna, Nagpur, Coorg, Andhra, Trichur, 
Gauhati, Calcutta and Rangoon, attended the Convention. 
A strong Reception Committee, with enthusiastic local 


devotees, was formed wih the present writer as Chairman, _ 


4 “¢ 


and Sm. Subhadra Haksar as Secretary. “e ee oy 


On the first day, a public meeting, 
open to all, was held under the very — 
kind presidentship of Srimat Swami 
Samkarananda Maharaj, President of 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission ; but 
as he could not remain till the end of 
the meeting, after his departure, 
Swami Madhavananda, General Secre- 
tary, Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
very kindly presided over the rest of 
the function. The huge hall was 
packed to suffocation, filled. every nook 
and corner, with devoted hearts, to 
pay homage to the Holy Mether. From 
a beautifully decorated platform, from. 
which looked straight, calm and 
serene, the flower-studded portraits of — 
this Divine Couple, upon the vast 
multitude .of variegated humanity 
united with a common fraternal bond. 
Srimat Swamiji, in a soul-stirring 
Presidential address, invoked “the 
Daughters of the Divine Mother” to 
carry out Her sacred mission—primarily 
themselves into images of the Mother. 
arily by rearing a nobler human 
will usher in a new age as 
Vivekandanda. “To understand and feel 
he concluded beautifully, “to make ceaseless efforts to” 
walk in the footsteps of the Holy Mother and inspire 
others to do the same. should be the real objective of 
every one attending the Convention.’ Even When he 
left the Meeting, his ennobling — blessings rang, a long 
time aftar, through the length and breadth of the hall, 
and lifted every one present to a higher spiritual spher 
of beatitude and blessedness : 


Sri 


second- — 
which 
Sw sige 1 


“May you carry what you will learn from this 
Convention to the regions you come from. and through 
similar gatherings, share the same with your sisters 
who are not present here today. May the Holy Mother 
Sweeten your lives with bliss and give you courage and 
strength to accommplish Her will !” 


by moulding © 
and, 
race 
prophesise od by 
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It was, indeed, a most inspiring experience for us alk — 


to listen to this enlivening 
whole life was but an epitomization of the supreme ideals 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sarada Devi. 

On the following days, four public meetings, open — 
to ladies only, were held at Mahabodhi Society Hall, and — 
all largely attended. In two of these meetings, two 


symposia on “The Significance of the Holy Mother’s Life” 


were held under the presidentship of Sister R. $. 
Subhalaksmi of Madras’ and. Srimati Bani Devi of oni 
Sarada Asram, Calcutta. 

from different parts 


All India Convention, of Women Devoiees of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Sarada Devi, 


Mahabodhi Society Hall, Calcutta 


My 
‘beautifully brought out the manifold characteristics of 
‘the Divine Mother, as wife, mether, teacher, 
friend to all. In the remaining two meetings, also, two 
ting symposia on “The Place of Indian Women in 
hss, Field” and “Education for Women” were held 


cae the presidentship of Sister Charushila of Ananda 


Asam, Calcutta, and Srimati Mrinmayi Roy of Caleutta. 


- Many thought- provoking suggestions were put forward by 
the, delegates i in this connection. 

Every day, morning sessions were held in the Delegates’ 
ileal for giving the delegates opportunities for a com- 
parison of notes and an exchange of hearts. Perhaps, 
these small informal, private, gatherings were the most 
exhilarating and beneficial of all the various functions 
of the Convention. Sitting right at the feet of 
the flower-bedecked, incense-scented portraits of the 
Ifivine Couple, sisters from different parts of India and 
outside, so long quite unknown to one another, but 
now brought together by the supreme sense of being 


guide and’ 


invocation of one whose — 
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daughters of the same Mother, gave accounts of their 
individual and collective efforts in spreading the 
Message. of the Holy Mother through service of 
Humanity. Magnanimous, indeed were ‘these ballads of 
love and self-sacrifice, coming, as they did from the 
very depth of devoted hearts, simple and sincere souls, 
doing their humble bits silently and unostentiously. In 
fact, these gatherings of the devotee-delegates clearly 
brought out before all how the silent influence of the 
Holy Mother has been working all these years, with full 
and unabated force, through the length and breadth of 
the country, inspiring even common people to acts of 
uncommon virtues, uplifting even the lowliest to the 
highest level of spiritual perfection. 


All-India Convention of Women Devotees, Opening Session, 
University Institute Hall Calcutta. Srimat Swami Samkarananda 


the photo 


Maharaj and Swami Madhabananda are seen in 


| The delegates: were given opportunities to. visit 
holy places, like Belur Math, Dakshineswar, ‘Kakurgachi 
Ramakrishna Yogodyan, Udbodhan Office (Mother's 
House), Cossipur Math, etc. Every evening § Sri 
Ramakrishna and Sri Sarada Lila-Kirtana, Nama-gana 
and Bhajana were sung by the 
reputed local artists. 


delegates and some 


This Convention of Women Devotees of. Sri Ram- 
krishna and Sri Saradamoni Devi was the first of its 
kind ever held; and it was, really, an indescribably 
wonderful one from every point of view. The first 
thing that struck all. was the deepest sincerity of each 
and every one, connected with it, from the highest to 
the lowest, not excluding the menials, day-labourers and 
sweepers. It was more like a puja than a mere 
Convention—everyone, through his or her allotted duty 
seemed to offer “Anjali” to the) Divine Mother, rather 


than do an ordinary work. The immortal spirit of our 
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Mother appeared to infuse the whole gathering with an 
idescribable sweetness and serenity that still linger in 
the memory of us all. Further, this Convention also 
served a double purpose, as pointed out by the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee in her inaugural 
address, for which it was called. Thus, secondly, it 
served as a means of self-examination to the delegates 
as to how far really they had been able, all these years, 
to mould their own lives according to the ideals of the 
Holy Mother. Thirdly, this Convention also brought 
together, for the first time, on a common platform, 
devoted hearts, dedicated to the same supreme ideals, 
and built up an unbreakable bond of love and fraternity 
amongst them all. Last, but not least, this superb 
Convention held forth before us all the 
lamp of new hope and new inspira- 
tion, and sent us back to our old lives 
and ordinary vocationg with a better 
understanding and a renewed vigour, 
with refreshed minds and solaced 
hearts. 

These five short days, in fact, had 
been one of the happiest periods of 
our lives, when for a time being, we 
seemed to have been elevated to a 
higher spiritual level, far beyond the 
reaches of the claims of our every 
day existance. The ever-green memory 
of these tranquil days of meditation 
and devotion will always remaj”. 
with us to give us energy and inspi- 
ration, whenever necessary. 

What this Convention and other 
allied’ meetings and functions have 
proved beyond doubt is that the 
machine-minded and __ science-proud, 
but war-weary and unhappy world 
of ours is seeking solace in something other than 
mere material prosperity and mundane achievements. 
That these alone cannot lead mankind to real peace and 
bliss have been amply demonstrated by the present 
turmoils and tribulations all over the world. That is 
why, people, in their thousands are flocking to all the 
Holy Mother’s Birth-Centenary functions, with eager 
hearts, expecting to find a new path from her Divine 
life. We have no doubt that many did find such a path 
and returned to their homes, with a more optimistic 
outlook on life and a greater faith in the future of 
mankind. This alone amply justifies the numerous 
meetings and other functions that are being held 
throughout the country on this superbly blessed occasion 
of the Birth-Centenary of the Holy Mother. 


May the blessings of the Holy Mother be on us 


always, to guide aright in the difficult and tortuous path 
of life! 
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MUNICH UNIVERSITY HONORS DR. TARAKNATH DAS 


On May 24th, 1954, an Honorary Doctorate was 
ccnferered on Dr. Taraknath Das, Professor at the 
Columbia University and the New York University, 
New York, by the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
University of Munich. Dr. Das, an old friend of 
Germany, is the Vice-President of the India Institute, 
Munich, :the capital of Bavaria, where he had lived for 
several years between the two world-wars. He has belen 
Honorary member of the German Academy, Munich. 
where his well-known book /ndia in  World-Politics was 
published in a German translation. Germany honors in 
Dr. Das one of the oldest champions. of Indian free- 
dom, an independent personality among geople, who 
have been working for peace among nations, and who, 
with love, courage and personal sacrifice, have always 
stccd for the betterment of their country. 


For receiving the degree Professor Dt. Das travelled 
all the way from New York to Munich. After the 
University convocation the India Institute, Munich, had 
arranged a festivé dinner in honour of the Indian guest, 
at which the leading personalities of the scientific circles 
of Munich, representatives of the Bavarian State and the 
City of Munich, and a great number of other personali- 
lies were present. 


_ The President of the India Institute, Dr. Franz Thier- 
felder expressed his administration for Professor Dr. 
Das as a politican, scholar and champion of the Indian 
independence. 





An Honorary Doctorate being conferred on 
Dr. Taraknath Das by the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the University of Munich 





At the University Convocation, after the degree had been conferred 
on him, Dr. Taraknath Das delivers a speech thanking the members 
of the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Munich 
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us for his great regard for every- 
ng knowledge | 
F and metaphysics 


of Indian 
pee. profound. 


philo- 
was re 
pepbeant ancient scriptures of our Sabre: 
1 was published in the year 1875. He also pub- 


h eases. valuable books on comparative religion 


nd pl osophy. 

fi “He bad a strange attraction and esympathy for 
( ry notable Indian thinker of his time, irrespective 
e, creed or religion. In his well-known book 
indian Friends and The Life and Letters of Prof. 
ler, Vols. I and IJ, edited by Mrs. Max 
his. cordial relations with the distinguished 
alike Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
, Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, Satyendra- 
« EOS, M. Renai, Ram Krishna Bhandarkar, 
man. Sen, Rev. Protap 
1 Mazoomdar, Pandita Romabai, Ramakrishna 
unsa, Swami Vivekananda and many others 
| beau ‘fully described. Protap Chandra Mazoom- 

a nas: prey rightly said: 
-for Max Muller himself, 
bid: a are not to be measured only by the valu- 
able literary tribute he has repeatedly paid to 
Hin du philosophy and faith but the personal 
pee ' ion and solicitude he has shown for every 
Hi ndu, for every Oriental he has met, are charac- 


teristic of the man.’—The Life ene. Teachings of 
i ae Chunder Sen, 3rd Ed., p. 151 


wat 


a 9 great was his love for India and its spiritual 
L that he was sometimes accused of being partial 
estimation about India and her people even 
me of his intimate friends. Max Muller’s very 
Sal -_Teply to their accusations was : 
oS have often been told that I have been 
ine by these acquaintances, and have taken far 
ee oY ureble a view of the Indian character; 
hat I had seen the best of India only, not the 
yorst. But where is the harm? I have seen what 


e Indian character can be, I have learnt what 
0 ee to be, and I hope what it will be, and 


s, of Debendranath Pasion. of Keshub 
ens, of Malabaris and Ramabais, 


—Max Muller: 
__ Syne—My tndinn” F riends, 1899, 


_ Brahmar nar . Keshub Chunder Sen. the “Thun- 


Pica Ram’ Mohun Roy he was the first Indian 


~ 


Dwarakanath 


his services to 


og of Bengal,” ” went to England in the year 1870. . 


who went to that couniry as religious preacher and_ 


reformer. He made contacts with the leading savants, 
philosophers, » sociologists, religious reformers of 
England, and was very soon recognised by them as 
the great reformer and the prophet of the harmony 
of religions. Everywhere large audiences gathered to 


hear from him the message of the Brahmo Samaj, the 


better sides offancient Indian culture and religion and 
the better® aspects of Christianity. Not only were his 
lectures and addresses confined to religious matters 
but he also clearly pointed out to his audience the 
defects and drawbacks of their materialistic istian- 
ity and whateshould be their attitude towards India 
and her people. Notable contemporary journals of 
England contained records of Keshub Chunder’s 
speeches ard activities in England. Thus, in the 


world-famous great Hindu reformer they found the 


voice of India represented to them. 


On Ist April, 1870, Keshub Chunder was invited 
to lunch with the Dean of Westminster at his place — 
where he was introduced to Lady Augusta Stanley, 
Prince Christian and Prof. Max Muller. He had a 
long discussion with Max Muller about the Indian 
subjects, specially the Vedas, in which the Dean also 
took part heartily. Thus, there grew up a warm friend- 
ship between this great scholar and the world-famous 
orator and religious reformer of India which lasted _ 
till the latter’s death. Occasionally they used to ex- 
change thoughts through correspondence. In _his 
Biographical Essays, where Max Muller has beauti- 
fully inserted his critical estimation of Ram. 
Mohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Dayananda 
Saraswati, ete., much of this correspondence is pub- 
lished. They reveal the great’ regard in which he held 
and the cordial love he bore toyards Keshub Chunder 
Sen, though he did not quite understand certain later 
developments of his spiritual culture. Max Muller’s | 
condolence letter addressed to Karuna Chandra Sen, 
after the death of Keshub Chunder, bears testimony 
to this fact: 

Oxford, 
- 9th February, 1364 


r Sir, 


= thanks for your letter. I knew of your 


a death and I have felt it as a personal loss. | 


t only honoured your father, but I loved him — 
and I count his friendship as one of the most valued — 
recollections of my life. My thoughts so often turn — 


%o I indy and dwell with the few men I know there, 
(I m 


the few who are really doing good work 
there) that even now I seem to hold: some “stem 


* am, ‘al ‘ 
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converse “with your ‘ather, till J suddenly a 
remembered that he is no longer among the living. 
India ‘has suffered a great loss but so has: Furope, for 
your father’s work was telling on the minds of many 
people in Europe, as well as in India. . . . I wrote 
a short obituary notice of your father in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and sent you a copy. I hope it has reached. 
I should like to give a fuller, account of his noble 
work and life, but I must wait till I have more 
leisure, also, till I can get fuller materials. 


With ' truest sympathy, 
Yours faithfully, 
PF. Max Muller. 


‘The following tribute. was paid by Prof. Max 
Muller to the memory of Keshub Chunder Sen in 
the Pall Mall Gazette : % 


& 

“India has Jost her greatest --so Keshub 
Chunder Sen. His was one of the ey names 
known not only most widely among the two hun- 
dred - fifty million who are said ‘to inhabit the 
vast Indian Empire, but familiar even to Euroe- 
pean ears. Many of us saw him duritfe his stay in 
England in 1870, listened to him, admired and 
loved him and not a few have ever since remained 
united with him by the bonds of a real friendship. 

Though he died young, the work of his life 
Was done, and his friend and probable successor, 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar at present travelling 
in America and Japan, will, perhaps, be better fitted, 
under present circumstances, to carry on the 
religious reform of India. But as long as there. is 
a. religion m India, whatever its mame may be. 
the name of Keshub Chunder Sen will be grate- 
‘fully remembered as one who lived and died for 
the glory of God, for the welfare. of mankind and 
for the truth, so far as he could see it.’ ~ 


The ;following few passages from his famous book - 


ire also sufficient authority for his great regard for 
znd faith in Keshub Chunder Sen: 


“His (Pawar 'Baba’s) position, however, as a 
2 sage and a saint seems to have been generallv 
recognised, and Keshub Chunder Sen is a sutt- 
cient authority for the fact that he well deserved 
a place by the side of such men as Dayananda. 
Saraswati and Ram Krishna.”"—Ram Krishna, His 
Life ond Sayings, 1951, p. 15. 

“The life of Keshub Chunder Sen also, though 


he was a married man and _ travelled much and, ~ 


saoved in the world, was a life of extreme self- 
denial, as much of that of any Paramhansa,”—~ 
Ibid, p. 16. 

“Painful misunderstanding has 
regard to the exact relationship between Ram 
Krishna and Keshub Chunder Sen. Such 
bickerrings and cavillings would have been’ most 
distasteful both to Keshub Chunder Sen and to 
Ram Krishna. Both had no words but words of 
praise and love for each other, and it was a. gupat. 
pity that their relation should have been: tre: ted 
in a jealous way and_ thereby 
represented. 
that Keshub Chunder Sen’s memory is quite safe 
in my hands perhaps safer than in those of . hig 
relatives. I stood. up for him when his nearest 
friends forshook him and turned against him. 
ny words oe possibly have been misunder-. 


arisen with 


7 
hi 


Carpenter, 


totally mis 
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stood in India, I ae Stas that neither “did? 
Ram Krishna act as guru nor Keshub Chunde* 
Sen as sishya”-—~Ram Krishna, His Life and: 
Sayings, 1951, pp. 66-67. | 
Bhai Protap Chandra Mazoomdar, one of the’ 


worthy disciples of Keshub Chunder Sen, first visited - 


England in the year 1874, and was cordially received 
there by men like Mr, Robert Spears, Dr. J. Estlin 


Muller, Mr. 


Prof. Max Muller: 


“IT made an appointment to see Professor veer 4 


Muller at Oxford, and we had a whole afternoon -' 
together, 


tion of his labours over the 
Rig Veda when J first visited him. 
together through the town of Oxford, visited the”: 
different Colleges, 


Professor ¥. W. Newman, Professor Max ° 

Tyndall and many others. In his well- 
known book, Tour Round the World, Protap Chandra . 
has given a beautiful account of his first interview, ; 
with . 


Great fefinement of thought and°. 
manners, a wide powerful intellect, and a ‘shrewed : 
commonsense impart to his companionship a pecu-: : 
liar charm. He was Just rejoicing at the comple-*+ 
translation of the: : ie 
We walked 


the Bodelian Library and diffe- 3: 
rent other classical spots, he walking so vigorously, _ 
and pouring, “upon me such a flood of information * 


in his naive elegant style, that I could with diff-.. 


culty keep pace either with the one or 
other. He had some intention of visiting India in’: 
company with Mr. Grant Duff bub has 
quently given tip the idea. He would be glad, 


with the - : 


subse= - 
he - 


said, to wander in the streets of Benares for some . 


years, and plunge deep into the sacred stream of - 
Sanskrit learning as it is flowing in that ancient 
city. “He spoke to me a sentence now and 
in Sanskrit, but his pronunciation was so different . 
from what I have been used to hear, 
not very well understand him. . 
Acharya’s (Debendranath Tagore’s) father very well 
in Paris, and related to me certain interesting inci- 


ther.’ i 


that I could; 
. He knew Prodhan © 


dents . . . and when we parted at the Railway sta-. 
tion his Jast words were these, ‘Send me every 
information relating to your movement, every . 


book, pamphlet, and paper; you will not find me © 


working always. 
then bending slightly and 
said, . ‘Here ‘T am’.”—P. C.  Mazoomdar : 


Round the World, 2nd Edition, pp. 112-12. 


Protap Chandra Mazoomdar again set out ‘for & 
long tour in Europe and America in the year 1883, 


Tour 


leading thinkers and savants of Europe, and America 
and gained world-wide reputation as an orator and 
religious reformer. His occasional speeches on India’s 
ancient and modern religion, the universal religion of 


in the minds of the Americans. Famous contemporary 
Asnerican journals like New York Independent, 
Christian, Register, Springfield Republican, etc., pub- 
lished detailed information about the activities | 
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But when my time comes’-—and, °: 
touching his hat, he 


Y 


ten years before Swami Vivekananda’s visit to | 
America, He was the first Indian religious preacher —- 
in America. He made personal contact with 


the: 


“the Brahmo Samaj, a past and present social condition . 
. As for myself, I can only say of India, excited great. interest in India and her people 





influence of P. C. Mazoomdar in America at that 
time. This was India’s first American Mission. 

In the year 1893, Protap Chandra was specially 
invited to represent “Taberal Hinduism” in the 
famous Parliament of Religions, Chicago. He was 

also selected by the authorities of. the Parliament as 
. ote of the members of its Advisory Council. The 
session of this Parliament of: Religions began on 11th 
September, 1893. Besides other addresses 
Chandra Mazoomdar delivered his main address 
“World’s Religious Debt to Asia” on 22nd September. 
On this day the audience was muich greater than 
those of any previous day. (Vide, Dr. J. H. Barrows: 
World’s Parhament of Religions, Vol. I, p. 180): So 
great was his influence over the American - audience 
‘that after the session of the Parliament of Religions 
was over he was given a cordial reception in Boston 
Unitarian Club ‘by a group of. intellectuals under the 
leadership of S. J. Barrows who declared him as the 
‘Prophet of the glowing East. He was also specially 
invited by the authorities of the Lowell Institute, 


Boston to deliver a series of lectures on India. Here . 


he delivered four lectures on “The Religious and 
Social Life of India”? “Modern Religion in India,” 
“The Races of India,’ and “Hindu Society.” It excited 
such a great interest amongst the audience that on 
invitation of the management he had to repeat this 
series of lectures and the hall was over-crowded with 
‘almost eight thousand people. The contemporary; 
notable American journals contain beautiful records 
of the influence of Rev. P. C. Mazoomdar’s Chicago 
and Lowell lectures. His friends and admirers in 


America organised the “Mazoomdar Mission Fund” and ' 


thus helped him to maintain a close relation between 
the socio-religious cultural movement of India and 
that of America of that time. Thus through P. C. 
Mazoomdar’s international fame and reputation and 
for his earnest labour, India was held in’ great esteem 
by the leading intellectuals of the world ‘of that time. 

Since their first meeting Professor Max Muller 
became a fast friend and admirer of Protap Chandra 
Mazoomdar. He always watched Mazoomdar’s acti- 
vities with great interest and encouraged him. The 
following few lines from his letter to the Right Hon’ble 
W. E. Gladstone bear testimony to this fact: 


“I wish Mr. Mazoomdar, who is now in Eng- 
land. could have seen you. He is the right hand 
of Keshub -Chunder Sen—-thouzh most. loyal to his 
leader, who is overexcited and occasionally 

| strange in his utterances, still they, are working 
in the right direction and it is a pleasure to help 
them in ploughing, sowing and watering, though 
we can never hone to see the harvest.’—Mrs. Max 
Muller: Life and Letters -of F. Max Muller, 1903,. 
' Vol. YI, p. 369. 
P. €. Mazoomdar also never lagged behind  ift 


appreciating the sympathy and help which he always 
ay from the venerable professor : 





of April, 


Protap. 


“But no word of cheer has been more cordial 


our, old = well-tried 
: Pour Round the’ 


than that of Max Muller, 
iriend’—P.  C. Mazoomdar : 
World; 2nd Edition, p. 17. 
Protap Chandra, wrote a 


beautiful account of 


‘Ramakrishna Paramhansa, the saint of Dakshineswar, 


along with some of his sayings in The Sunday Miror 
1876, under the title “The Hindu Saint.” 
This was again reprinted in the Theistic Quarterly 
Review of October, 1879, and was also circulated in 
the form of a small Jeaflet which attracted the atten- 
tion of the venerable Professor Max Muller to this 


‘Saiht. From the following letter of Swami Viveka- 


nanda, addressed to Alasinga on 8th August, 1886, we 
know that. Max Muller was induced to write in the 
Nineteenth Century an article’ on Ramakrishna “The 
Real Mahatman” with the help of Mazoomdar’s 
monograph ? . 

“T read Max Muller’s article which is a good 
one, considering that when he wrote it six months 
ago, he had no materials except. Mazoomdar’s 
leaflet.”—Letiers of Sawmi Vivekananda, 4th Ed., 
p. 329. 

Swami Vivekananda himself secured the help of 
P. C.’ Mazoomdar’s leaflets for preaching the name of 
his Master in America : Ss : 

“By the by, will you kindly send up a few 
copies of the sketch of Ram Krishna Parambhansa’s 
life written by Mazoomdar to Chicago? ‘They 
‘have lots in Calecutta.”—-Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, Vol. VIII, 1951, p. 321. 

We find in Prof. Max Muller’ Life and Letters, 
Vol. II, page 369: 

“On returning to Oxford, Max Muller (August, 
1886) had visits from two Indians, Vivekananda, 
the Vedantist Missionary who afterwards went to 
America to carry on a propaganda there, and .. 2” 
Again in p. 395, he writes to C. J. Longman Esq., 


“at Oxford on 10.6.1898 - 


“I am ready with Ram: Krishna’s sayings but 
have not received the answer I expect from the 
Brahmavadin. So I must wait.” 

Professor Max Muller compiled the sayings of 


Ramakrishna which was published in the year 1898 
under the title Ram Krishna, His Infe and Sayings 
by which Paramhansadeb was introduced .to -the 
European and American intellectuals. Im this biogra- 
phy he rectified certain previous mis-statements made 
by him in the Nineteenth Century. It will be seen 
from the following passages of that book that Max 
Muller ascribed much more importance to the 
evidence of his old friend Protap Chandra Mazoom- 
dar than any other person from whom he gathered 
information: 
“The fact that he was ignorant of Sanskrit, 
nay, that he did not know a single word of the 
‘ sacred language of India, is denied by nobody, and. 
has been distinctly asserted by one of his great’ 
admirers, the Rev. P. C., Mazoomdar.’%—Ram 
Krishna, His Life and Sayings, 1951, pp. 60-61. 


“But if Vivekananda might be suspected of 
partiality, fortunately we have another witness, 





namely Rev, P. C. Mazoomdar, who is a great 
admirer of the Saint. Mazoomdar must be counted 
as a favourable witness. He stands aloof from 
the propaganda carried on by Ram Krishtia’s dis- 
ciples, but he speaks of him in the highest terms, 
There is a ring of truth and impartiality about 
this, and there is no sign of jealousy, which 
often breaks out, even in India among religious 
reformers and_ their 
His Life and Sayings, 1951, pp. 61-62. 

“In conclusion, I have to thank my friend, 
Mazoomdar and several of the disciples of Ram 
Krishna,. more particularly Vivekananda and the 
Editor of the Brahmavadm, for the ready help 
they have rendered me in publishing this cee 
tion of the sayings of their departed Master.” 
Ram Krishna, His. Life and Sayings, 1951, p. Q7. 


were 
each 


But in spite of the great friendsh¥p, there 
certain points where they did not agree with 


other. Max Muller did not support the two charges 
which P. 'C. Mazoomdar brought against Ram 
Krishna, 2.¢., ill-treatment towards his wife and 


occasional uses of slang words in his* conversation 
even beforé the ladies. His reply to Mazoomdar’s 
charges are given at pages 64-65 of his famous book. 
Protap Chandra Mazoomdar also did not agree 
with the venerable Professor when the latter asked 
him to repudiate his Hindu origin and nationality, 
and to accept Christianity wholeheartedly. 


« * 


followers.”—Ram Krishna, 


“Tell me some of your - chief difficulties “think: a 


prevent you and your 
following ‘Christ. 
how JI and many who agree with 


to P. C. Mazoomdar on 18.6.1899. 


countrymen from openly. - 
IT shall do my best to explain”™ 
me have met ~ 
them and solved them.’—Prof. Max Muller’s letter 


ac 


‘Protap Chandra’s prompt and natural reply to. 


Max Muller’s proposal was: 
“What disconcerts me 

- contempt: which Christian 

liberal school, seem to have of the 


is the 


hafeame cal S 
leaders, even of the . 
Hindu ideal . 


and spirituality. When I express my ardent love ~ 


for ‘Christ and Christianity, 


they are kindly in.. 


sympathy but the moment I ‘say that Christ and. 
his religion will have to be interpreted in India © 


through Indian antecedents and ~ the 
medium of thought, I am suspected of trying to 
bend Christianity down to heathenism, So we: 
must .either renounce 
or renounce Christ or re-embody 
_aspirations under a new name, and 


preter, August, 1899. 


_Indian ~ 


our ational temperament . 
our faith and. 
form and 
spirit. We have taken this third course. Enter 4 


But these differences did not in any way have’ x 
any effect on their mutual sympathy and deep friend-. « 


ship which lasted till the death-of the 


Professor on 31st October, 


venerable | 
1900. Is it not high time. 
for us to unearth from the history of the contem- 


fs 


porary period the result of this friendship and examine ~’ 


carefully what effect it had 
socio-religious progress of the world ?, 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN ORISSA * 


By Pror. N. 


B. ROY, M.A., 


Head of the Department of Islamic History, Visva-Bharats University 


STERLING, writing his An Account of Orissa in 1322 
happened unwittingly to let down her people by 
saying that that country was “the Boetia -of India.” 
Such a ‘remark is, however, belied by the charazter 
of her people. These people showed in ancient times 
a remarkable keenness and refinement reflected alike 
in art and lettres which remind us of the Athenian 
rather than the Boetian. 


Orissa producéd in by-gone days a& great many’ 


literati who have bequeathed their thoughts both’ in 
Sanskrit and the local vernaculars. The mass of palm- 
leaf manuscripts which have been resuscitated show 
the wide range of their contents including subjects 
such as, philosophy, history, folk-lore, religion, 
medicine and grammar. The Cult of Sri Chaitanya 
obtained a& new complexion at the hands of the 
Pancha-Sakha—Achyutananda, Balaram, Ananta, 
Jagannath and Yasovanta—the five disciples of ‘ Lord 








* The Orissa Historical Research Journal, April’ 
July, October, 1952 and January, 1953. Published by P. 
Acharyee, Supdt. of Research, Bhubaneswar,’ Orissa. 


Chaitanya. Their greatest contribution was the insis- 


tence upon social equality, by which they succeeded 


on ‘the contemporary e 


rad 


in resolving the rigidity of caste. Thus Achyuta says: 


“My grandfather was a Karana; for 
a seribe; my father a Khuntia, for he was 
temple, attendant; I, though his son, am not: 


7 
he was : 
a. 
a 


Karana: for I do none of the Karana’s functions.” © 
2 eerie 


Thus the saint laid stress upon the man’s voca ; 
determining his . 


tion rather than his pedigree as 


status in society. 


The tendency for a pacific disposition and jowing: : 


tenderness was accentuated by the Cult of Jagannath. ” 
When Raja Man Singh came down to Orissa with a - 
view to the conquest of this country, he is said to — 


have declared: 


“It is a land, not. fit for any scheme of human- 
for it is a country predominantly of : 


ambition ; 
gods.” 


He saw here an impressive array of shrines a hieuee: . 


splendours and wealth alike in the last quarter of the : 


e16th century were dazzling. With their vast endow-. 


ments 


. priests and temple attendants, 


which provided for the up-keep, of platoons of ~ 
troupes ‘of singers... 


4 


Avett 


ap ; wale 
testy : ee 
5 *% Fs hear ore 
& 


rae a 





‘iusicians and: artists, aiey were “as venerable’ ‘thetitu- 
‘tions as the monasteries of medieval- Europe. When 
‘the worship of many Brahmanical deities fell into: 
‘comparative disfayvour owing to*the loss of the royalt 
patronage, the Cult of Jagannath, originally a god of 
the Savaras, arose into ascendancy. He was deified as 
the primeval ‘Lord, lovingly called Barathakur who 
symbolized in him the various manifestations of god- 
head. The curious thing about him is that he was 
considered the real ruler of the. land, governing: the 
people by his. earthly repfesentatives. This notion 
which was sedulously fostered by the Ganga kings 
since the time of Anangabhim II also had its effect, 


in producing a disposition to piety and sub- 
missivenéss among the people. The ancient tradi- 
tions of this land reappears today in the 


Orissa Historical Research Journal which has under- 
taken to publish material on the varied aspects of 
Orissan history and culture,e.g., literature and _reli- 
gion, anthropology and numismatics, linguistics and 
fine arts. And in support of my statement, 1 would 
take a few specimens at random from the numbers 


already published under the supervision of P. 
Acharyee, Supermtendent of Research (Retired, 
April, 1954), under the title “Two Comparatively 


‘Unknown Poets of Orissa.” Kedarnath Mahapaira 
brings to light valuable‘facts in the life and ‘work of 
Kavibhusan (ornament of poets) Govinda Samanta- 
raya and JXavichandra Jamallochana Khadgaraya. 
The writer refutes the misapprehensions about their 
aticestry and birth-place and shows with hardly any 
doubt that both of them belonged to the same family, 
the latter being the grandson of the former. The 
interesting fact about this family is that they owed 
their advancement to the patronage of the Kachhwah 
Raja Man Singh. This Rajput General in the course 
of his expedition to this country, 1593 A.D. (?) had 
evidently come in contact with. Kavichandra ‘Visva- 
natha Samantraya and was so enamoured of his 
abilities that he carried him to Delhi and ushered 
him into the presence of ‘the emperor Akbar. His 
two minor sons grew up under the protection of Das 
Vidyadhara, Minister of the Khurdah Raj}, Ram- 
chandradeva and his son Purushottamdeva. Seventh 
in descent from Mahesvara (1615 A.D.) was Govinda 
Samantraya who has immortalised himself by compos- 
ing the Sammriddha Natak in imitation of the Gtta- 
‘Govinda, which complete. in seven acts was performed 
in the court-yard of the temple at Puri. 


The poet Kavichandra Kamalalochan who again 
won fame by his composition of Sangita-Chintamoni 
and Gita-Mukunda, on the model .of Gita-Govinda, 
was Stated to be a Bengali Brahmin, brought over to 
Nagpur by the Bhonsle Raja. Kedarnath shows on the. 
basis of reliable evidence that Kamallochana, was. 
descended from Kavichandra Visvanath, connected 
with the Khurdah court and was -the 


ee ee KE ay oy. 
Bhagavailila-chéhtamoni. Here ‘is, trefore, a source 
of the real widening of our ‘knowledge on the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit literature in Orissa. Thee are 
original epigraphs published in this journal. For 
instance, “Three temple inseriptions of Bhuvaneswara, 


-Raspalla copper, plate grant of Ranaka Satrabhanja- 
Aeva, Samvat 198 and a short votive inscription at 


Saru in Balasore District.” The “first of the above 
establishes the conquest of . Orissa. by. ‘Anantavarman 
Chodaghngadeva, prior to 1112 A.D., that is to say, 
at the ‘commencement of the 12th ‘century, refuting 
Re 2, Banerji’s | view of the conquést having taken 
place in 1118 A.D. The learned editor duly assesses 
the importance of the word, Kirttivasa, mentioned in 
the inscriptiof and leaves. the question’ as to the 
derivation® of the word from the Chalukya King 
Kuttivarman or ‘its corruption from Krittivasa, open. 
S. N. Rajguru conjectures Satrabhanja to have been 
a feudatory of the Bhauma-Kara Kings, while 8. C. 
De regards his find of a Siva-Linga bearmg the 
Buddhist. Dharani (mantra equivalent in -importance 
to the Gayatri mantra of the Brahmanical Hindus) 
as rather unique in Orissa. It is difficult, however, to 
accept. his conclusion that. it was not a votive -stupa, 
for similar conversions of them into Linga are found 
to have occurred in the Nalanda Mahavihara. 

~ In the paper bearing the rather curious title of 
“Orissa in South India” excerpts in original from 
literature .and epigraphs have .been added as an 
Appendix. One of them—Kaiaka Raja Vamsabali—- 
contains an interesting reference to Padmini. It is a 
version, different from that of. Malik Muhammad 
Jayasi’s and: Ataul’s. Here Padmini is represented to 
be the princess of Kanchi and her suitor was Gaja- 
pati Purushottamdeva. The latter is said to have 
invaded Kanchi and taken the princess away to his 
capital. Here her marriage with the King was 
solemnised (the word in the text Prvrinita is corrupt). 
But the queen had miraculous union with the god 
Dhavalesvara (Siva) and their offspring’ was Pratap- 
rudradeva ! 

Papers on the medieval history of Orissa are ° 
comparatively few. The one of the Paik rising of 
1817 and showing its leader Jagabandhu Misra’s 
honourable and manly stand as against the weak- 
kneed submission of the Khurdaraj Mukundadeva II 
merits perusal. The reprint of Thomas Motte’s Jour- 
nal which is extremely scarce at present is highly 
welcome. a se 


Such contributions augur well for the advance of 
historical studies in Orissa, I would, however, recom- 
mend the following: (2) Improvements in the get-up 
and print, Gi) -a chastening of the language, and 
above all, Gi) much greater care In proofreading; 
‘for, misprints are as numerous ds the pebbles in ihe 


author of a bed of Ona rivers, 


’ 
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“An Indian “Visttor’s s eee 


By KRISHNA BAI NIMBKAR 


Arter the fortnight at Washington spent in introduc- 
ing ourselves to America through a carefully planned 
programme worked , for foreign exchange students and 


five of us ‘ ‘observers” invited by Mrs. _Raymond 
Sayre, to attend the 7th Tr jennial Intérnational 
Conference of the ACWW, * and whose visit was being 
sponsored ‘by the Ford Foundation, reached Toronto 
on the 10th August, 1953. This Conference proved. ‘quite 
an experience to each of us, inasmuch as it brought 


us into touch with leading women from, all the world’ 


over. It was really more a social affair as conferences 
go, but all the same it Was a delightful one, “with the 
level of discussions handled, being Yar more on 
an intelligent plane, and the general ‘order of business 
done of a much higher standard than one witnesses aij 
most of such women’s gatherings. The group discussions 
were more interesting, the plenary sessions being 
devoted to the passing of resolutions resulting from 


_ such group discussions. The connected functions along- 


side conference work, were 


attending it. There. were in all 27 countries participat- 
ing, and of these India, Egypt, Pakistan, Japan, 
Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, came as observers. Besides 
this, there were representatives from the. Unesco, WHO, 
and Unicef. The five ‘of us, two from Pakistan, two 
from India, and one from Feyot, were the cynosure of 
all isles, perhaps, with our outlandish costumes, and 
so were receiving the greatest attention | Very often 
for civic receptions at various places, positions of dis- 
tinction of honour were given to the observer’ coun- 
tries by turns, by Mrs. Sayre, who as President of the 
ACWW, was conducting the whole business of the 
Conference most ably. ‘Mrs, Sayre is one of the most 
interesting personalities J have met, and I found that 
she was very -popular and “universally liked by every- 
body. She has travelled widely, both “in her’ home 
country U.S.A. and all over the eo. She is on 
several governmental and non-governmental advisory 
committees in the U.S.A. Recently Pr esident Hisen- 
hower appointed her to the New’ United States 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission. Besides 
all this, she is at the head of a family of four children, 
manages with the help of her elder son and her husband 
a large six hundred-acre farm, with only” one hired 
farm help: 


one hundred of breeding sheep, and ihitee hundred 


pigs, and catries on. “diversified farming” ! While she 
does all this, at the same time in her home she cooks 


for the family, preserves and bottles her own farm 





* The ‘Associated Country Wome’ of ihe "World. 
§ mre 3 


the - 


was, educating the people from different 


largely propaganda to- 
popularise the conference and the various countries 


Jand, (3) ways and means of spreading 


attends to fifty heads of Hereford catile, | 


Ye 


produce, presides Woman’s Farm meetings, advises the 
YWGA, _ interests hereself in. the Home Economics Clubs, — 
guides Four H Clubs, and yet keeps fresh and smiling 
and ready to discuss agendas and itineraries of travel 


for foreign visitors! With such a versatile President, 


the ACW-W no doubt has come to be a leading inter- 
national organization looking after rural women’s 
interests, 

‘Because perhaps we igoked different from others. 
we were very much photographed and questioned and 
interviewed ag never before. Through all this, while 
{ have avoided unnecessary limelight I have tried to. 
uphold India impartially and at her best, and I hope 
without being untruthful. What mattered to me most 
Jands, and 
of “ our country. Almost see tiers aherevee i zot the 
chance, I have maintained that we are behind Nehru’s 
foreign policy, behind the constructive policies embo- 
died in the Five-Year Plan, united in our abhorrence. 
of ‘totalitarian Communism but not afraid or panicky 
about it, because we ‘have many constructive move- 
ments like bhoodan, etc., which could soon cripple 
Communist destructive activity, because of the ideo- 
logy inhérent in bhoodan given us by Gandhiji, and 
because of our basing all ‘democratic functioning on 
truth and Ahimsa, I maintained that problems of 
defensive armies and ‘atom-bombs we left to ovr 
policy makers, and trusted in their wisdom and deci- 
sions. I hope I gave the nearest to corréct picture of 
our country’s faith to-day, 

While the Conference groups tackled the ques- 
tions of (1) problems of rural women in less deve- 
loped countriés, .(2) economic problems .of people on 
information 
about the U.N. agencies, the Conference itself consi- 
dered and passed in their plenary sessions, resolutions. 
on (1) output and standard of living, (2) tree-plant- 
ing and  forest-conservation, (3) illiteracy, (4) Gon- 
kept of freedom’ based on four freedoms, (5) the 
United Nations supporting its objectives and policies . 
and its TA programmes, (6) production, distribution 
and balanced economy and planned distribution from 
surplus to needy areas, (7) international trade based 
on international commodity agreement. 

The whole business session of the ‘Conference wag 
followed by a-final Banquet where there were a thou- « 
sand guests, and where each province of Canada contri- © 
buted one item of the menu, which was a most unique 
feature. A great entertainment was “provided to the . 
visitors and delegates of” the ‘Conference in the form 
of a grand pageant “the- Dominion of Destiny” in the 
ereat Maple Leaf stadium of Toronto which could 


‘62, 
seat 15,000 people at a time. This pageant ore 
the history of Canada, right from the early days of 
‘colonization to the present day, was one long conti- 
nuous breath-taking unfor gettable event lasting over 
five. hours’ without a break, on a most lavish and 
colourful scale, which reflected a masterpiece of co- 
ordination, organization and direction, when profes- 
sional, official, non-official, and voluntary social 
agencies worked together for one common purpose of 
the Conference. a . 

_ After a hectic time at the Conference itself at 
Toronto, we went with the conference party on a 
erand ‘tour of the capital cities of Canada which 
ineluded visits to Niagra, the Agricultural Institute at 
Guelph, Ontario Hydro-Hlectric over the Niagra, the 
Beaurahois Hydro Plant over the St. Lawrence, the 
‘picnic to Isle De Orleans in Quebec, city tours over 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and Quebec, as guests of 
honour of the Canadian Women’s Institute and the 
Canadian Government. Of course, to mention merely 
the names will not mean much. It was not the cities 
that. we merely exclusively visited. In the intervals, 
during “the tour, almost entirely covered in Pullman 
buses, we stayed over-night at farm houses and saw 
the lives of the people of all classes at close quarters. 
‘We saw apple orchards, glass hot-houses for mush- 
room and rhubarb, growing on an industrial scale, ny- 


lon factories, the great timber and furniture factories, 


‘aluminium factory, the Grand. Ottawa State Fair, the 
Canadian National Exhibition, etc. "We were wel- 
comed everywhere with great enthusiasm. The news 
of Canada’s and US.A’s part with reference to India 
in the U. N. being then fresh in people’s minds, the 
Candians showed particular warmth, and the US.A. 
_people always were apologetic. J took the « fullest 
opportunity of civic luncheons and such occasions, 
besides group gatherings at other times, to put forth 
an “Indian” viewpoint on all our national problems 
cand defended our international policies as best as I 
could. I was able to create at least a passing interest 
in people to know more about us. They are woefully 
ignorant about many things about us. I called on the 
High Commissioner at Ottawa and tried’to see if our 
handicrafts cannot find better sale and advertisement. 
Indians on the whole acquit themselves with ‘better 
patriotism in these foreign countries than at home 
perhaps. | 

I do not remember Americans, -quite so often 
toasting anybody at. formal functions. While American 
_ veligious denominations .are multiplying, yet thére is 
litile evidenice of orthodoxy as-such. Americans do’ not 
dave the problem of linguism as, the Canadians. are 
facing it today, nor the sharp cleavages, between Catho- 
lies and non-Catholic, Christians... Border restrictions’ 
“between the two countries are friendly, Trade exchanges, 
and national exchanges and strictures over the free 
flow of farm products between the’ two countries take 


“x 
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ae in friendly ae as - aed eee peal: 
so.far. The growing “Coops” of Canada, and the one 
province of Saskatchewan, almost completely a Co- 
operative Commonwealth State in the midst of the 
overall. liberal politics of the rest of Canada, are’ all ° 
indicative of a drift to a common Republican ideology: 
spreading over the whole of the Americas from 
Alaska to Panama. There is a great. difference between 
Canadian ways and American ways still, though there 
is a great deal of similarity too. Canadians drink to, the 
toast of the Queen though: I have a suspicion that 16 
is not very fervent’ in most circles, They insist on 
singing .“O Canada” along. with “God save the 
Queen.” The Catholics are still conservative. When I , 
tried to. _gegtfeulate in French at Quebec and tried. to 
talk about Voltaire as a great Frenchman, like Gandhi 
as a great Indian, one of the Padres shook’ his head 
and suggested Roussau. 


The Notre Dame at Quebec and the Cyclorama of 


‘the life of Shrist are some of the most unforgettable 


things I have ever seen..I bought the pictures of 
them. The waysidé open air baking. ovens, the pony ! 
carts, the dog carts, the wine cellars and ‘the wdy- 
side shops and wayside streams are some: features of’ = 
Quebec country, “I would. ‘not have missed. T am told 
that they are remnants. of the fast disappearing 
vestiges of French patterns -of country life. We visited 
the Fort Henrey and the Royal Military Academy 
where a special parade was put up for our benefit. by 
the students dressed in the old uniforms of Infantry 
men of the early years. The mounties of ‘Canada and 
their fine houses were further very real things. In the 
Fort, they fired real cannon to show us that they still 
worked.The Naval Hospital and. the great Children’s: 
“Hospital at Toronto we saw only from a distance in 
the course of our sight-séeing. The. Niagra itself was. 
a dream come true, where I actually saw two vivid ® 
and even a third light, rainbow arching the Falls. The 3 
coloured lighting up of the whole Falls, and the “Maid 
of the Mist” from the Canadian side, with the Bridge 
across the Niagra, the sun-sét, and _ the moon-rise 
following soon after, and ‘the two ‘flags of the two 
countries fluttering on the frontier are all great memo-. 
ries indeed ! I wished all of my younger folks were 

here to enjoy the thrills rather than me—past my 
middle age. Yet enjoy every moment of it all I did 
and continue to do. I have taken in things like a. 


.sponge mopping up experiences. I hope I shall be able 


to write of every thing—scenic grandeurs, the beauty 
of countryside homes and gardens, the pleasure haunts, 
which do not belie the coloured pictures in journals 
and magazines and news-reels: the seaside resorts, the 
picnic parks, the ribbon roads, gasoline stations, the% 


wayside farms and orchards, the farmer’s wayside stalls 


of lovely fruits and vegetables, the long twilights, the 
equally protracted colourful sun-rises, the ships. on 
the rivers and lakes,’ the-children’s parks and amuse-. 





fong ‘lines: ‘of eee ae 


ment gardens, ihe 
makers in their ears all moving noiselessly at 60 m.p.h. 
without a honk or hitch over a 100-mile stretch of a 


line of cars; the “Drive-In” theatres, drug’ stores, the 
_ wayside hotels with trailer-car-loads of jpicknickers or 
- working parties; the hog pens, cattle pastures, corn- 
_ fields, milking cows, beautiful and handsome Guernseys, 
. Jerseys, Ayreshires, Holsteins and short horns, the 


turkey farms of grey or white turkeys, the poultry) 


farms of healthy Leg-horn. fowl and chicken ; the chicken 
feed and the cattle feed factories: the combines and the 
tractors and the elevators at work on the farms, the 
baling of clover and alpha-alpha; the silo or corn and 
Gattle fodder; the fertilizer spreading machines; the 
stink of fertilizers, the smell of clover, and the fresh 
smell of chopped corn fodder; the camps“of the young 
farmers or “AH” clubs—at their holiday—combining edu- 
cation and extension activily ; the State Fairs, with the live- 
.stock competitors—are all the features of the country- 
. life here which I'can never tire of describing. Con- 
trasted were the skyscapers at Chicago and New York, 
Montreal and Ottawa, and the Great Department Stores 
with life-like. wax models and show window display 
which just made me gasp and the other girls in the 
~ party. go gaga; the air-conditioned hotel-rooms, with 
radio, ‘television and telephone, and the height of 
polite service, with ‘you are welcome’ and ‘thank you’ 
and ‘I hope you are enjoying yourself.’ ‘Washington 
and Ottawa:are a wee bit different in that they are 


Capital Cities and the height of buildings is restricted. 


and scenic beauties kept up. The flora and fauna- of 
Canada are beautiful..The maple tree is a lovely tree 
and a national emblem of Canada. They extract maple 
sugar from its sap. The leaves turn colour and through 
the ‘fall’ they turn into a riot of. variegated colours. 
There is another variety called the Silver Maple which 
I liked better still, and a tree called the Silver Spruce 
. whose leaves in the light of the sun dazzle like so 
_much silver. The -pins and fors .oak, sycamore, chest~- 
nut, black walnut, weeping willow, .etc., are other .com- 
mon trees. The refugees from Europe have reclaimed 
low-lying ‘marsh lands in Canada called Holland-March 
and have. made quite a success of their settlement. 
The Red Indians, sad to’ say, are relegated to 
‘Reserves.’ This is the skeleton in the. Canadians’ and 
Americans’ cupboards; and is their bad conscience. 
The younger generation and the really good citizens 
are, however, trying to make amends, in their own 
way at places. The holly and the ivy were all. that I 
bad imagined reading .of them .and seeing them in 
pictures. The flowers are also in profusion but not as 
sweet-scented as we have in India. Sweet peas,: Cor- 
_ nations, Gladiolas, Petunias,. Dhalias, Chrysanthe- 
+ mums,- Roses, Hydrangeas, Daisies, Pansies, Phioxes, 
Salveas, Larkspurs: and what not, are the common 
varieties in parks and gardens and in house fronts. The 
Art of house furnishing and decoration, of beautifying 


College at Towa, I noticed girl and boy 
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home eke is 2 ae cor seeps ‘Brough ‘the lives 
of all classes of people here. There is a degree. ‘of. . 
classlessness evident and apparently sincerely practised 

without show or bombast, as natural to the under- 
standing of the democratic ideals on which both the 
countries are based. At the- McDonald College of the - 
MeGill University at Montreal and at the State . 
students 
serving at the Cafeteria at one moment and at 
College classes at the other. The girls serving as wait- 
resses in Hotels sit in College with other students, the 
housewife in her offhours,serve’a couple of hours at - 
a drug store and supplements her cash income. The 
farmer’s ‘help’ gets his meals after a hard day’s work, - 
at the farmer’s table. The carpenter and house-furni- . 
sher and stone-builder come to work in their own 
cars. The domestic help comes in a car, does floor and 

house cleaning and returns back like any other socialite - 
to her home. Electricity has contributed to eliminate 

drudgery. Wages are high—anything between 75 cents 
to 2 dollars an hour for a maximum of 40 hours per | 
week. Everybody works. The College Principal’s wife 
and the farmer’s wife, both wash their own dresses and 
work at their laundry. The baby-sitter is a growing 
new occupation for women. Mothers go to parties ‘or 
meetings leaving the family in. charge of a baby-sitter 
who gets her training at a Club or Women’s Institute. 
A girl student often earns her fees by working as 
baby-sitter or domestic help. a 
About dress, they. are not* very ‘formal’ though they) 

are..tied down to fashions. There is profusion of food 
‘on the tables and generally they eat too much for my 
taste. The quantity of beef and pork they consume is 
something enormous. I was taking all manner of food 
but I would grow fat in no time if I adopted their 
customs of eating, for always. Yet you find the best 
figures. .among the girls there. ‘They drink coffee in 
such quantities with both meals. They eat a heavy 
breakfast, then before 12 their lunch, and their dinner 
by 6-80 or 7 pm. They do not have afternoon tea like ~ 
us. They use, the fork. mostly for everything and not — 
like the English, an array of cutlery. ‘They eat chunks 
of raw. salad and consume chilled food, lke fruits, 
vegetable and tomato juice as appetisers. They drink 
cultured or pasteurized or grade A milk. Their desserts 
of ice creams, apple, blue | berry, black berry, ‘and peach 
ples, and. their whipped sherbet of rosberry, orange 
and sttawberry are great institutions in themselves, 
They are afraid of germs. and microbes’ and atom | 
bombs, and Communists—all . in one breath, and all 
research is directed to the complete: elimination of 
these. They: have atom bomb research sections in their | 
college physics, laboratories and their research section — 
for plants, parasites, bacteria and microbes are really — 
great. Their University and student populations con- 
stitute all manners of people. In the holidays there 
ave refresher courses, AS student can. take graduation 


. for msurance for 





“earlier on dong: a certain number of Stns and can 
even. work in summer vacation and shorten the course. 
Farming salesmen, machine manufacturers, come ‘for 
vacation courses. Teachers work in refresher courses 
and secure degrees while teaching. Retired men and 
/ women, have time hanging on their hands and are for 
ever seatching for things to do. A 72-year man and his 
wife had just joinéd college at Ames—the former to 
study young peoples’ work and the latter working as 
a matron in the Cafeteria. — | - 

| Every one is conscious of diseases. A child starts 
. life with shots for diphtherea, T.B., polio, 
tetanus and hhay fever. A baby calf or dog or pony 
or pig or -fowl starts life with shots against anthrax, 
rabies, brucelloses and other animal and foul pests. 
The use of vacuum cleaners and wire netting for 
window frames, keeps out dust vermin and flies and 


the free use of hot water keeps sanitary and ‘house- 


hold ware, free from infection. Cancer, perhaps, from 
earlier and better diagnosis we hear is a , dreaded 
disease, claiming 1 in 5 of the ‘population. They are 
for ever trying te find antidotes and a few days ago 
the papers reported isolation, of the _eancer causative 
organism. For polio, they infect gama globulin but 
results do“not seem to be very certain. They have 
no State insurance companies as such, but Insurahée 
companies have provided through . their Blue Cross, 
the aged, for- dental etre and for 
sickness and. hospital care for men, women, child. 
ren and old people. The » Workinen,s Insurance 
and Social Security Schemes are ‘there and éach State 


. hag its legislation for it. The ordinary man, is thus, 


cancer conscious, polio conscious, insurahce conscious. 
and atom bomb ‘conscidus, and therefore Communist 
conscious! 

The communist phobia is something very amus- 
ing and JI feel it is ‘almost a joke: the way they head- 
line newspaper's and drive in propaganda. Why a 
nation with such wealth, space, natural resouu'ces, 
profusion of food and “with no population problem 
yet, should worry itself, specially with its meastire of 
conscious .and enlightened democracy, ‘is what I 
cannot understand. It is not as if they are. woiried 
by poverty, poor standards, space hunger, bad cliniate, 
over-population or food scarcity like Us, for. whom 
lt is legitimate to fear becoming a prey to Commii- 
nism. Yet we do not, fear it and these- people fear’ it. 
Is not it funny ? The top politiciaris of today’s 
Government do not seem to be in real favour with 
the people though they have vested them into power. 
A nation enjoying democracy is in a predicament ds 
to how to pattern its party systemis ‘and shape 
ideologies to keep pace with the’ growing and increas- 
ing power and the capital that is ‘accumitilating in 
these countries of the new ‘world. Here itis, thatel 
personally feel that ‘there Is a lot that a rural 
women’s organization like ACWW can do.‘ The 


small pox, 


the | 





Reavy Cotiference resolutions “on commodity ‘sharing 
and free movement. of surplus ‘to needy areas anu 
the emphasis of an international ideology governing 
the administration of individual countries in the 
world is a key to. the whole problem. Addéd to this, 
I have been trying to emphasise there my own 
personal belief in the principles of Gandhian Philo-~ 
sophy and courageous actioh. The possession of A 
and H Bombs have created problems. Defensive 
armies canhot sdlve warfare on.the old patterns. Yet, 
if the spirit of non-violent resistance ‘prevails, the 
spirit can never be crushéd as against the body by 
either brute foreé, nieclianised force or atom bomb 
or EH. ‘boinb force. So the world has’ turned to things 
Spiritual ultimately. . The ‘péople there are evidently 
in a state of constant jitters, They utilize their’ spare 
time ,which they ‘have in ‘plenty due to their labour- 
saving devices in spéedirg to some ‘ohe or other 
destination. Half the timé they dre ‘dn ‘the wliécls 
covering spaces. They do not rest or ponder or imbibe 
the basic philosophy of life. Théy are esseiitially a 
people Who are godd ‘and: virtuous dnd ‘altruistic. But 
they have no roots or moorings, Hetce their rest~ 
lessness. They do not Inck spirituality, ds they want 
to do good ind watt to beautify and create works 
of art. They are hungering to ‘build ‘up history and 
traditions and archives and museums, 

The téndericy ‘to rétun = to: the ‘church of one 
denomination or other as against the liberalism of 
the hitherto common “Christian faith théy have held 
so far, is J think a' swing to the medizval, and tenid- 
ing to ‘the eréation of barri irs which so far they had 
kept free from. This “may be, becdtise the “péedple feel 
that their Government is not working <stt their 
problems ° quickly ‘enough in international understand- 
ing. They, perhaps, think .that altérnatively ‘their 
good acts through their .chw'ches will help to “find 
outlet for'a better expression of -their intérhational- 
ism. But I'think they are mistakén in this, They must} 
hurry and strengthen their democracy at the govern- 
ment ‘levels still more, even as they Have reachéd a 
measure of harmony at-the péoplé’s level, instead of 
seékitig éxpreSsion through their churches of varius 
denominations. ‘If they do so, religious factionalism 
Will one day preponderate and begin to cut at the 
roots of Government policies: They ‘dre proid -now 
that the State and Chufch are separate. "They must 
keep itso, and should’ avoid a’ mixing ‘up of the 
functions of church with that of the State. Further, 
they tmust stop. their tendency to treat the Semitic 
religions of the ‘West as Separate from those ‘of the 
East and coticede a comon spirittial ‘basis to all 
religions, recognizing that’ the ‘days of’ proselytisation 
and religious ‘conversion are over. International 
exchanges, ‘T.C.A., Point Fours and all’-cther dids to 
needy nations should not be  perthitted -throtigh 
church sotieties, but éo-ordinated and “filtered through 








State and Govtmment levels. Or else, minority 
problems will be stimulated in countries where the 
Methodist or the Presbyterian or the Catholic or the 
Jews have their ericlaves of social services and techni- 
cal assistance programmes by creating functional loyal- 
ties and patronages. This will add ‘to the national 
problems of the receiving ‘countries and only hamper 
the pace of progress of these countries and only set 
(ip more suspicious and mutual intermational anti- 
pathies and antagonisms both religious and_ political. 
If this should happen, then all altruism of Point 4 
programme will disappear and America and Canada 
will only ‘appear as nakedly imperialistic States whose 
expansion was necessitated by a toppling, rising capi- 
talism in turn necessitating greed for foreign markets 
and a desire to become a world powey for its own 
sake. 

So much about the generalization about this New 
World and its people. Passing on to ‘certain parti- 


cular aspects of that programme, connected ‘with 
Extension Work, which really constitutéd our  parti- 
eular sphere of ubservation and study. One came 


across the best example of this service in Iowa State. 
lt happened that our visit comeided with the State 
Fair there. This State Fair focuses the achievements 
of the whole year’s Extension programme in the forth 
of & huge Exhibition cwm fair cum ‘Competition cum 
fete, in which the whole of the rural population parti- 
cipates in some .capacity or other. A number of 
commercial interests play a very active and vital part 
in these fairs, and very often one discavers that it is 
the insurance company that sets the standard for 
health programme ;'the frigidaire and kitchen-range 
manufacturers who show more research into the 
labour-saving problems of the house-wife; the farm 
implements manufacturers who stimulate the farmers’ 
greater interest in mechanical farming devices, the 
fabric manufacturers who put out very good pro- 
arammes for the best modes of dress making and the 
best washing methods which educate the dilettantes, 
etc. All this often necessitates the Agricultural 
Extension Worker to be on the alert so that his pres- 
tige as an educator of the rural population does not 
suffer. At the same time the very scientific approach 
and the real intent with which manufacturers train 
their salesmen to study the 
ereates a demand for trained Extension. Workers and 
Home Economists. Thus, opportunities of employ- 
ment in ever-growing new lines are ‘created. I was 
thus able to gather that the whole philosophy behind 
Extension and Demonstration ultimately leads to a 
progressive betterment of standards, to perennial 
demand fcr goods to a constant pursuit of production. 
Thus, too, the preduction potential of the citizen is 
kept constant at its peak, by providing everwidening 
opportunities to produce for ‘his country and his 
people. All this spells America’s and Canada’s pros- 


-needs of the people,. 


e understand 


established in the world today. 
1 was, therefore, very glad to have had the chnsee” 


perity perhaps and ses high ea ne have 


to make the study of Extension Work. Specially in 3 


Iowa State I met some of the finest Extension Work- — 


ers and members of the staff. This advanced exten-. » 


sion technique is able to link up the best -efforts of: 


the government machinery to the best response from’ . 


the masses themselves. 
the whole cadre of the 


While from the top there is | 
Pxtension Workers of the . 


State Departments, from the peoples’ end there are. ° 


the Farm Bureaus, Women’s Institutes, 
Makers’ ‘Clubs, Home Demonstration Clubs, 


Home , 
Future * 


Farmers’ Associations, Future Home Makers’ Associa+ « 


tions, Home Economics Associations, 


Dietatic Asso- * 


cidtions, Youth Clubs like Four H Clubs, etc., etc., al 
of which put out their “best efforts to improve their : 
home and country, resulting in a wnique democratic.” 


set-up offering unique chances for 
leadership, and where every citizen is 4 
citizen, proud of himself and ‘his country. 


expression of 
conscious: *. 


vedi NT 


Seeing all this activity of the American and the. 


Canadian people, I feel that even the most 


casual ; 
visitor to these countries cannot return without carry2° 


ing 


a 


ing some real plece of experiénce worth translating to - 


his people at home. 


At the same time, I found it. 


necessary to interpret our country to them from three ° 


angles, viz., 
interregnum during the British phase of 
economics and exploited peoples, 

phase of new life after freedom 


‘and the resurgent 
and recoupment 


our ‘cultural and traditional heritage, the . 
shattered ‘. 


after the holocaust of war and partition when we are . 


trying to settle down to the Constructive 
Revolution of Vinoba Bhave, 
with its Community Projects, Social 


political currents may be, JT feel ‘that we should 


decide on that type of constructive work on the Hnes’ 
but. 


of Extension Services in America and Canada, 


Land ° 
the Five-Year Plan = 
Welfare, and -; 
National Extension Service. Whatever the changing 


modified to our needs, in which alone our people can e 


find anchorage and suecour. 


‘When one enters with discussions about mutual. 


he . 


problems with the ordmary average American, 
does not bother about high-brow politics of the 
politicals as. such. Individually and nationally; — 


Americans ate extremely nice whatever they may be | 


in other countries. Very many of them are extremely - 


apologetic about their foreign policies, and their past 
and present. treatment of the Red Indians and the . 


Negroes. The younger generation generally, 


the . 


working class as a whole, most educationalists and 


intellectuals, and. some of the 


democratic party ~ 


people I came across, are all quite sound and genuine — 
and ‘really international-minded as we have begun to — 


internationalism in 
genuine about extending motiveless 


India. They 
aid to 


are - 
under~ | 


developed” countries. But their very -profusion and — 
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ee of teed itself is ore er ecole: “emsie® 
highly mechanised existence and their disinclination 
to reduce standards, is what is going to precipitate a 
major ¢risis, sooner or later in their national existence. 
Perhaps, only such a crisis will set a correct pace and 
lend. a certain sanity to their foreign policies. At the 
_ moment it is only a new rich Uncle. Sam, giving away 
his riches and surplus food right and left without 
thought about the problems ahead of him. A section 
that advocates this giving away, genuinely believes 
that it is the surest way to’ insure against Commu- 
nism. This Communist phobia is the lighter side 
which does not fail to tickle the amusement of an 
-octasional visitor. There is yet another section which 
is very naive about their foreign’ programme, all of 
which does not escape the really discerning . visitor. 
But with all that one gets a feeling that. the common 
“man in America is. really a most bewildered individual 
today. Really speaking, this common man is a happy- 
_ go-lucky individual, normally who thas obtained 2 
degree of classlessness in spite of vestiges of 
class still clung to by a few snob socialites, and race 
. conscious persons. But these latter can-never become 
. strong enough, to successfully effect cleavages in the 
fabric of the real classless democracy that the 
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estan is trying. to build’ up; He. hhas a. ‘pak haiie 
constitution. that makes him - befriend _évery new- 
comer in sheer good humour, which -is a:very likable 
quality indeed. Very often, he is ignorant of every- 
thing except America and his own particular setting, 
He cannot conceive an ‘outside world that has no 
chain stores or department stores, or drug stores, or 
cars or tractors, or gadgets, and his own particular 
institutions. He knows very little of other peoples’ - 
history or geography. But, he is quick on the intake 
of all new information and ideas that he can get. He 
is systematic, methodical, intelligent’ and eager to 
learn, eager for adventure, eager to advance, and 
eager to enjoy. Because of his being conditioned 
constantly to new threats of his own scientific inven~ 
tions, he-hag fecome a defensive individual. Being 
conditioned himself ‘he tries constantly to condition 
the weather, to condition the clouds, to condition: his 
food, to: condition his surroundings and to condition 
the world. Thus, in a circle, he pursues a regimented 
conditioned existence, which is making him a problem 
to himself and to the world around him without his 
Wishing it at all. : 

This is the America that I have been discovering 
during this trip abroad. 
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WORDSWORTH IN INDIA ~ oe a 7 
By Dr. AMARESH DATTA,.M.a., Ph.o. 5 ae 


:* JUDGED by the text hook importance, Wordsworth is 
perhaps the most popular English poet in India. Right 
~'from the stage in which the study of English. poetry 
: begins to the very highest, Wordsworth has a place of 
* honour in the syllabus. 
_ that ke is most liked by the students or that study of 
. his poetry is most edifying. The reasons in justification 
for such a view may be as follows. Wordsworth. is a 
reflective poet and his reflections on life and philosophic 
attitude towards Nature, are in agreement with the 
Indian points of view regarding these subjects. The 
.. ethical content of his poetry and its deep religious tenor 
~ are, therefore, naturally: considered to be of special 
a value and significance to the Indian students. Moreover, 
< his poetry is thought to be consistently and charac- 
; ‘teristically free from the passionate longing in love or 
. ‘the sensuous ecstasy of fulfilled desire so’ that it could 
; - safély be prescribed to the students who were expected 
>> to learn moral values from literature. rather than pure 
_. aesthetic enjoyment. And above all, Wordsworth writes 
“a very simple style and therefore it is taken for granted 
that he is the easiest to understand. 

Thus the study of Wordsworth had begun in’ this 
country with quite a lot of wishful expectation. So in 
the process he could easily become a legendary Helicon 

to his Indian readers and the apotheosis of the Words- 


worthian creed began to mean the rehabilitation of ane 


ethical attitide which being orthodox, became typical 
‘of Wordsworth. And not only was hae - poetry Fas 


tt. 
* *. + a 
5 ’ 


This may he taken to mean ‘ 


as a repository of pious. sentiments, but even Words- 
worth the man was hailed .as-. a saintly person 
representing the highest sense of. morality. Incidentally, 
his pantheism also agreed considerably with our some- 
what anthropomorphic conception of ‘God and Nature. 
The teachers of the last few decades, therefore, taught 
Wordsworth with a zeal that was not very much 
different from that of a missionary. There was also a 
deeper reason for this extra-ordinary enthusiasm. Swayed 
by the. need and the fashion of the day, they had to 
profess their admiration for English culture and ways 
of life, but at the same time their instinctive attachnient 
to the national pride and prejudice could not be 
altogether subdued. The poetry of Wordsworth saved 
the situation for them—he was an acknowledged great 
poet of England and, he also satisfied in a posttive 
manner, their ethical aspirations and flattered their 
religious sentiments. This apart, his poetry because of 
its preoccupation with the joys and sorrows, hopes and 
frustrations of the common man and its emphatic lack 
of urbanity appealed to the Indians for obvious reasons. 
When the first phase of imitative enthusiasm was over, 
we began to realize that certain elements’ of the western 
way of living and culture could never he fully 
assimilated into our pattern of life. The core of our 


civilisation being. agricultural since the very beginning, 


we had almost an inherent. dislike for industrialization 
and. ‘believed that nothing morally good or uplifting could 
come: out of any artificial means of ‘Tivingsliving — 


t 


Ri 


YF. L. Luecas’s 


Tn Mr’ 
words we would have said : . 


“All civilisation ig an’ deceseiies on Nature.” 
Yet encroach on nature one step:too far and her 


a fling at ‘Nature at every - step. 


revenges aré terrible. She can not prevent the giant 
city from smoking where once waved her woods; 
but her slow retribution sets its mark on paling 
_cheeks and failing nerves, on foreheads haggard with 
the rush of modern life, on childless hearth.” — 
Much of Wordsworth’s poetry was warning against 


overdoing in that direction—in encroachment and we 
approved of it .with the greates, amount of moral zeal 
because our literature was also full of: such precautions 
against excess. Thus ‘for inculcating a genuine love 
for Nature and a belief in: her benign, influence on life 
such poems as ‘Daffodils, ‘Educatign of Nature,’ 
‘Cuckoo,’ etc, were assiduously taught toe the students; 
for a dees philosophic and religious understanding of 
life, ‘Lines written on Tintern Abbey,’ ‘Ode on the 
Tnsniarions of Immortality,’ and convenient extracts from 
the ‘Prelude’ were prescribed with the expectations of 
the most hopeful results; for arousing sytpathy with the 
sufferings of humanity’ ‘Affliction of Margaret,’ ‘Simon, 
Lee’ and the like were selected as the most effective 
pieces of poetry; as warnings against deviation from 
the simple and normal way of living Michael. and Ruth 
were presented as eye-openers to the young men who 
were likely to be deluded by the dazzle of the superficial 


city life; even for restraint in amorous feelings Words: : 


worth was called to the help, of ardent youth and his 
‘She-was a Phantom of Delight’-and the Lucy poems or 
Laodamia were recommended as a few of the best speci- 
mens of the genre of ideal love poems; and above all 
lines such as the following were often quoted and recited 
for reaffirming through English poetry some of the 
social and moral virtues sanctioned and recommended 
by our society : 

One impulse from the vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can. ; 

Sweet is the love which Nature brings; 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things : 

’ We murder to dissect. 


Or | a 
To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Or 
- And I could wish ‘my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
Or again: 
Give ‘unto me’ made lowly-wise., 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The -confidence of reason give; - 
‘And. in the light of truth thy Bondman let me 
live. 
Or yet again ; 
Be taught, O Faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul ; 
A. fervent, not ungovernable, love. 
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Learn by mortal yeartnitig, to ascend— - 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
- Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That the self might be annulled; her bondage 
prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love. — 


In this process of adoration, as I have already said,~ 
the qualities of his poetry began to be attributed to the 
poet, and he was considered to be an incarnation of . 
the. ideals he preached. We never doubted that a- 
man, particularly a poet, so distinguished for his keen: 
sensitiveness could not realize thé significance of faith 
in value without reacting to some deep and -shatter-. 
ing personal experiences. The greatest possible mis-: 
take that we committed at that stage was to accept : 
that Wordsworth was born a ‘seer blest’ and that he had | 
an inherent mystic power of apprehending truth directly. 
And this was a mistake which we had been encouraged, 
to commit -by many zealous Wordsworthians for a 
long time. 

‘We responded, pari passu, to Shelley’s poetry in a 
somewhat similar manner, Our patriotic feeling and 
love of freedom was greatly roused and nourished by. 
his poetry for a considerable span. But Shelley was : 
essentially a poet of young men, though for his‘ 
transcendentalism he had his admirers among the ~ 
leisured and. the old—and his life was also an open | 
book to his*readers. So there was no confusion of ' 
issues regarding his life and poetry—be was taken for 
what he meant both as man and poet.. Shelley, there- 
fore, retained throughout these years, his position among. 
his admirers. But a certain disillusionment about 
Wordsworth suddenly began to creep into the minds of . 
his worshippers, partly because of a new attitude towards’ 
his poetry and partly becattse of the discovery of certain 
unpalatable facts abowt his life. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s | 
essay ‘Wordsworth in the Tropics’ rather strongly voiced 
this new attitude and M. Lesouis’s discovery of his. 
‘affair’ with’ Annette Vallon revealed a god that failed» 
to those who made so much out of his poetry. — 


For Indians these were two major incidents in the : 
history of the study of Wordsworth in this country. 
M. Lesouis’s revelation deprived Wordsworth of his. 
saintly halo and there was no scope for holding one’s 
own against facts. Mr. Huxley presented Wordsworth °’ 
as a poet of narrow vision—and also as one unfaithful | 
to his immediate impressions about men and things,— , 
working always on his Procrustean bed. Mr. Huxley’s 
pronouncement was also taken seriously because of the 
revolutionary spirit of his * earlier writings and his . 
interest in India and sympathy with the Indian. 
philosophic ‘attitude in his later works. “%, 

Thus Wordsworth was brought down in the estimation _ 
of his Indian readers rather too adventitiously. And © 
this could be possible because his poetry was never 
understood in any stage, in spite of his text hook. 
popularity in this country. " Sometimes we réad our own’ 
meaning in his poems, sometimes“ we approached him _ 


% 





ian by _ great and fundamental problems of 
life. 

The study of Wordsworth’s nee in relation to 
his life may not have been possible in the earlier stages 


veitligs because of the non-availability of complete facis 


“ about his life or because of the desire to disregard 
whatever facts were then available. At ‘a later stage 
- wrong conclusions about his poetry were drawn on the 
basis of cerain superficial facts of his life. Thus 

Wordsworth was called a lost leader, a reactionary and 
~ even a traitor apropos of the French Revolution. In 
. this we of course followed some of the English critics 
>of Wordsworth and therefore could not realize that 
“Wordsworth in a positive way was more loyal to the 
iS ee kee tenets of the Revolutionary ideal than the 
nen poetic high-priests of the Revolution of 
that age such as Shelley and Byron. While the younger 
“ poets weré obsessed by the dazzling, ideal of liberty, 
a ‘Wordsworth was guided in his poetic search for truth — 
F ‘almost entirely by the more abiding ideals of ‘equality — 
and fraternity. But when the full facts of his life were 
~ made available, some were repelled by the contradiction; 
they brought ‘forth in their wake and thought him 
insincere and too much of an idle preacher, others 
I considered him partial, capable of looking at life and 
“Nature only from a fixed angle of vision. 

All this now brings us to the most important ques- 
‘tion regarding the study of Wordsworth’s poetry in 
Indie. Was his poetry ever read with relish and under- 
.. standing in this country? The answer to my mind is 


od most often it was a text book imposition and we- 


“were also asked to discover a- particular meaning. andj 
aah in his poetry: and we therefore always ‘discovered 
only that and, nothing else, for the purpose of which 
‘convenient selections of his poetry were prescribed ‘to 
~ the students. And this is why we récoiled too quickly 
; from our admiration for his poems when new facts were 
* brought to light or new interpretations were given to 
“his works, for they disturbed our cherished notion about 
“his poetry and also revealed a different and perhaps an 
-“unlikable Wordsworth. Needless to say, all that could 
pe possible because his poetry was read piecemeal and 
“we refused or did not care to see the other side of the 
: picture. Thus those who read : 

*tis hier privilege 
ahiaciel all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts—etc., etc. 

‘were taught to believe that a certain facile optimism 
was the essential note of his' poetry and consequently 


they did not care to know that ‘Wordsworth had also ° 


genuinely written elegiac pieces and sung of “This sea, 
in ‘anger, and that-dismal shore,’ “This rueful sky, this 


pageantry of fear’ sud ‘The igbiging, ae ae wind | 


and trampling waves’, or that he could write such lines 


"as: 


There hung a darkness, call it solitude 

Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes ; 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 

Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields; 

But huge and ‘mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By. day and were a trouble to my’ dreams. 


. Or yet again, those who by habit, ran into ecstasy 
aver poems Hike ‘She was a Phantom of Delight’ or ibe 
Lucy poems because of the spiritual tone and the spirit 
of. restraint in these love poems, would perhaps have 
heen uncomiortably astonished by the passionate fer: 
vour of: ° 


Arabian -fiction’ never filled the world 
With half the wonders that were worught for’ him. 


Earth -breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 
(life turned the meanest of her imp’ements, 
Before his eyes, to price above all gold ; 

The house she dwelt in was a scented shrine ; 
Her chamber window did surpass in - glory 

-The portals of the opening of a door, 

The portals of the dawn;’all Paradise 

Let itself in up on him: pathways, walls 
Swarmed, with enchantment, till his spirit sank, 
Surchargdd, within him, overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 

To its dull round of ordinary cares ; 
A man too happy for mortality! 

But there are other reasons too for partially under. 
standing if not misunderstanding Wordsworth’s poetry 
in this country. Faradoxically enough the very simpli- 
city of his style was a foil to our understanding and 
appreciation of his work. His metrical “skill and 
variety is concealed so much by his reflections on life in 
the widest commonalty spread that at first sight we see 
only the unadorned trappings and the ‘common theme, 
but fail. to gauge-the depth. Generally speaking, we 
always expect a specific effect from poetry, that means 
it should not only be characterised by heightened and ° 
impassioned style but also by a strangeness of approach 
and cleverness in expression. And the oriental mind 
nourished on the glamorous and the grandiose in art 
naturally finds little in Wordsworth’s poetry that can 
igive at least an initial thrill. It-is the poetical poetry 
that we want and it is exactly this that -Words- 
worth can never give us. And fietefore not much 
appreciation for his poetry could be secured even by 
quoting parallel passages from our‘religious books while 
teaching his poetry in the class room, because not only 
his bare and unornamental style but also his nearness to 
earth and the sinewy idealism springing from the ordinary 
objects and sentiments of this - éxistence, were to his 
Indian readers the’ most unexpected qualities of poetry. 


..,Hivery reader perhaps wants to hear the echo of his 
own voice in the writings of his favourite-author. This 
may be said sometimes even of a whole nation. The 
Shakespearean criticism of the earlier German .school is 
full of such national echoes. But change of  circum- 
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stances brings now: and. then. opportunities for proper 


understanding. If Wordsworth’s poetry is to be read and 
taught in this country—as I think it must be—now and in 


_ future we should better be guided primarily by the motives 


*. 


of poetic values. 

So a new attitude will be the: essential need, which 
by implication will also mean a careful study of his 
entire poetical works without being’ influenced by any 


, orthodox or unsympathetic view of his poetry however 


attractive. that might be. Under present circumstances 
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being initially an enthusiastic upholder of th® Ydtal 


French Revolution he ultimately brought about a greater. 
revolution in poetry. And the subsequent experiments in. 
poetry are a vindication of the Wordsworthian method and. 
approach. 
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——— BGOK.:- REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed ii 


The Modern Review. 


“” Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books: pamphlets, repririts 
are not’ noticed. The 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any 
No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


Magazine articles, addrésses, etc., 


thereto answered. 


ENGLISH | 
THE REHLA OF IBN BATTUTA: (India, Maldive 
and Ceylon): English translation and commentary, by. 
Dr. Mahdi Husain. Pp. lexviit300 with 8 plates, 
8 maps and 17 illustrations. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
Baroda, No. 122). Price Rs. 87. 


This is the most valuable addition to the well- 
reputed Baroda Oriental Series since the Sadhan-meala 
(now out of print and extremely scarce). Ibn Battuta’s 
travels form 4 first-rate authority on the social conditions 
and government of India in the middle of the 14th century, 
and no earnest student of our history‘can do without it, 
For the first time a reliable translation from the original 
Arabic hds‘been made after collating various early 
MSS. in the European public libraries and elucida- 
ted with notes based on the study of modern Survey maps 
and works of reference, Dr. Mahdi Husain has earned 
our thanks by his .devoted work on this book for nearly 
26 years and his -performance is highly creditable by 
reason. of its scholarly accuracy and caréful annotation. 
No library in India ought to miss this book. 

Tt now remains for local scholars to trace this Moorish 
traveller's route through their district and correct the small 
place names where necessary, and publish such emen- 
dations in some learned journal. Sinnor in. the Deccan 
looks like Seghor in the Maghrebi Arabic MS., Nun- 
wa-re being misread ds ghain-ware. And so on. 

J. Sarkar | 

INDIAN STUDIES: United Publications, Delhi, 
Author’s name and the year of publication not mentioned, 
Pp, 177. Price Rs. @. ; 

Consisting of a collection of papers contributed to 


the Mizan Newsletter for the benefit of foreign readers,’ 


this is a highly informative brochure on the varied as- 
pects of Indian life and culture. In seven sections packed 
with facts drawn from a close study of standard works 
on the subject and from the reports of -experts it 
surveys the field of government, religion, and society, 
art, literature and science, internal economy and public 
finance, agriculture and industry and the army in our 


wn . all 


crafts (pp. 49-53). 


But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


of 
receipt of . books 
enquiries relating 


Epitor, The Modern Review. 


vast land. The author’s comments, on. the tendencies 
and characteristics of these different factors of our 
complex national life areas a rule shrewd and sensible, 
Witness, e.g., his fine account of Hinduism as reli- 
gion and as a «cocial system (pp. 19-25), his keen 
appreciation of Indian culture (pp. 39-42) and his | 
admirable survey of Indian, folk-culture in the bran- 
ches of song, music and dance as well as of arts and 
Where he offers himself open to 
criticism is his undertone of apology for British rule 
(of which the errots of omission and commission are - 
but slightly touched inj his accéunt) and his veiled » 
hostility to the Indian National -Congréss (which is in 
sharp contrast with his repeated vindication of the 
Muslim separatist movement culminating in the rise of - 
the Muslim League). A more serious defecr is that 
he brings his narratives (as is shown by the internal — 
évidence) down to the closing years of the last Great 
War. In the result the author’s claim (Foreword, p. 5) 
that his book gives us the best and the most up-to-date - 
information about India should be taken with the 
proverbial grain of salt. 


‘ U.N. GHOSHAL 
DR. SYAMA PRASAD MOOKERJI: By Balraj -: 


Madhak. Deepak Prakashan, 157 Amrit Kaur Market, 
New Delhi-l. Illustrated. Pp. 284, Price Rs. 6. 


This book should’ be more considered as study of 
Dr. Mookelrji as leader of the Jana Sangha than a 
regular biography. The biographical portion, strictly | 
speaking, consists in the first sixty pages only. It has 
been necessarily brief. In a full-length biography of | 
Dr. Mookerji, activities in various aspects of his public 
life should deserve more space and detailed discussion, 
As an educationist Dr. Mookerji played an important 
role in Bengal. His arrangements for the introduction 


gf Bengali as medium of instruction in the Matricula- 


tion stage (not in the collegd stage as wrongly stated - : 
by the author on p. 4) during his Vice-Chanchellorship..., 
of the Calcutta University will be appreciated and: 
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his noes fot all 
times. Since the attainment of Indepéndence in 1947, 
Dr. Mookerji emerged. as an all-India leader, and his 
claims ag such .could not be overlooked by the Congress, 
He was appointed a first-rank Cabinet Minister of the 
VGeanetegs Government. While he felt necessary, he did 


“> not hesitate to throw off his ministership on the question 
~ of the relation, between Pakistan and Indian Union. Dr, 


: of the Sangha. 


-Mookerji carried on a tearing campaign throughout 
India on this subject, and the result was the formation 
of Jana Sangha. This Sangha fought the last General 
Elections. Dr. Mookerji came out victorious as- leader 
‘A consummate debater and a foremost 
parliamentarian, he was destined to be the leader of 


the Opposition in the Union Parliament, But the Jammu. 


“. and Kashmir question had in the meantime come to a 


*. eourted arrest on his 


Pan 


As leader of the Satyagraha movement, he 
way to Srinagar. 


wagic end in Kashmir on 23rd June last year. The 


‘ nation paid its last homage to the departed great in a 


>. most befitting manner. 


ce biography of this great national leader of ours. 


_EnOuIGICEA during the 
-’ when national education formed 

‘tive items. Mahatma Gandhi 
». 48 regards medium of 


TOWARDS NEW EDUCATION : By M. K. Gandhi 


| Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Price Re. 1-4. 


Gandhiji’s scheme of New Education or Nai Telim 


, contains three stages, namely, Pre-Basic, Basic. and. 
-Post-Basic. This comprehensive scheme was . made ° 
. Geblc for the first time in 1937. But Mahatmaji 


was thinking of children’s education for a long time 
since. He had experimented upon his educational ideas 
‘in his Tolstoy Farm while he was in South Africa. He 
continued his experiments’ even after his retumy to 
“India. Gandhiji’s ideas on education became more 
Non-Co-Operation movement, 
‘one of its construc- 
expressed definite views 
instruction, national language, 
education on a self-supporting basis, higher ~ education, 
religious instruction and so on. In this land of religious 
discord, Gandhiji’s ‘solution of the question of “rele 
gious instruction sounds most original and holds good 
even today. He . writes: “A curriculum of religious 
instruction should include a study of the tenets of faiths 
other than one’s own. For this. purpose the students 
should be trained to cultivate the habit of understanding 


and appreciating the doctrines of yarious great religions 
., Of the world in a spirit of reverence and broad-minded 


tolerance” (pp. 45-6). 
JocesH C. Baca. 


1. A GLIMPSE OF NEW CHINA: By M. Mujeeb, 
ee by Maktaba Jamia Ltd., Delhi. Price 
‘ fT 


2. THE PROMISE THAT IS, NEW: CHINA: By 


. K. T. Shah. Published by Vora & Co. _ Publishers Ltd., 


a 
ne 


 Bombay-2. Price Rs. 4.8. 


3. WINDOW ON CHINA: By Raja Hutheesing, 
Published. by. Casement Publications Ltd., Bombay-1. 
Price Rs. 2-4, 


Most divergent views have been expressed and. are + 


held-on China’s New Democratic experiment, To 
many, it is the best—barring Soviet Russia perhaps 
-~government that our planet has yet known. To 


Others, again, present-day China is a vast prison-house, 
To a very: few- the Chinese People’s Republic has: it8 
strong as well as weak points. The atmosphere, in a 
word, -is--Sclouded by ‘rival propaganda and prejudice 
orn of ones. own, upbringing and environment” and it 
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is ca not possible to arrive at a fais comme in 
our days. 
Prof. Mujeeh is impressed with what he saw in 
New China in 1951 and concludes, “If we must exer- 
cise our imagination, let us try and seé the People’s 
Government from the point of view of the Chinese, to 
whom the Government has given unity, self-confidence, 
dignity and strength and whom it has inspired with 
the resolve io build their life, if necessary, with bare 


hands” (p. 93). He does not however support the 
Chinese Governmeng blindly. He does not, for 
exainple, favour the military display on the . National 


Day, which represents “the externalisation of a People’s 
Power, and reduces by implication the significance of 
moral values” (p. 29). Nor does Prof. Mujeeb 
accept New China’s definition of literature as something 
produced by “intellectuals in workmen’s clothes.” He 
dces no; “beliewe that personality is determined: wholly 
by its enviroament” -or that “writing is wholly deter- 
mined by material causes” (pp. 54-55). “ 

New China, writes the learned Professor, respects 
“all personalities, ideas and movements that contri- 
buted to her growth.” When would we take this lesson 
from Mao Tse Tung’s China ? 

The late K. T. Shah, who visited China in 1952, 
has given the reading public a very readable account of 
Nygw China. It is clear that Chairman Mao and his 
Governmen, command the sincere allegiance of an over: 
whelming majority of the Chinese population. Prof. 
Shah is convinced that China is no tool of any extra- 
Chinese agency or power and that New China’s policy 
has been and will be shaped by the exigencies of her 
own requirements. Unemployment seems to have 
been abolished and social unrest, a thing of ‘the past, 
He was no doubt impressed by what he saw in China ; 
but he had his doubts as well. The author was not 
allowed to go down a coal-mine at Fushan because of 
his age and remarks, “Years, I feel sure, could be a 
nuisance, as brains could be.a burden” (p. 202). 
He complains further’ that relative statistics were never 
available. They were promised and the .pledge had 
yet to be rédeemed at the time of the completion of 
his book. .Guides and interpreters, very courteous 
and eager to serve, were unwilling to answer general 
questions, “I’do not know. I shall enquire,” was’ 
the invariable reply to such questions. Prof. Shah, 
suspects that this might be due to standing instructions. , 

Notes appended. to the various chapters, such as 
Constitution and Government, industrialisation, the 
Huai River Project, education, the Communist Patty, 
‘land-reform, the Trade Union movement and the like 
enhance the ‘value of Prof.. Shah’s work. ‘The volume 
suffers from a number of defects, which are all the 


more regrettable in view of its authorship. There 
are, for example, irrelevant digressions at places. The 
firs: chapter of 28 pages might have been halved 


easily. The author’s Secretary, the Indian Minister at 
Manila and his wife have been given more space and 
prominence than is called for (¢€.8., pp. 22-23, 43-45). 
Frequent references to what the. Secretary said and 
did fill one with disgust. 

When, everything has been ‘eaid, the fact remains 
that Prof. K. T. Shah has given us a truer picture of 
the People’s Republic of China than many other writers 
on the subject. 

Mr. Hutheeéing visited China in 1951 and 1952. 
He says that the Government of- Mao Tse Tung has 
won the support of the Peasantry by its agratian re- 
form and that an era of austerity and hard work has 
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dawned. He eae! does not hake that indusiria- 
lisation has gone far or that land-redistribution is a 
permanent solution of China’s economic problems. He 
contends that New China has renounced her traditional 
culture and philosophy, that “New China is harsh, dog- 
matic and cruel” (p. 137), that “There is ho reason or 
pure study” (p. 143) arid that “In the colleges and 
schools life begins with Marxism and ends with Maoism” 
(p. 142). Everything is subordinated to the Party 
and the Government, 


Thel author concludes, “But I have not seen happi- 
ness . . . there is none of that reckless, irresponsible 
elan which is the right of youth. There is no joy of 
love or sorrow of frustration” (p. 144) and “China 
_ offers little hope for the future” (p. 191). 

Mr. Hutheesing’s work, propagandist in tone as it 
is, Is not perhaps mere propaganda. 

SUDHANSHU BiMar MOooxeERrJI 


THOUGHTS IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHY: 
By Sri Chunilal Mitra, M.A. With a Foreword by 
Dr. Sushil Kumar Moitra, M.A., Ph.D., Head of the 
Department — of Philosophy, Calcutta University, 


Published by Sri Indu Bhusan Ghose, 30, Talpukur confidence and to 


Road, Caleutta-10. Pp. 120. Price Rs. 2-8. 


This book is an interesting collection of fifteen 
thoughtful essays written by the author about a 
decade back. Most of the essays appeared in the 
Prabuddha Bharata and Calcutta Review of Calcutta 
as well as in the Vedania Kesari of Madras between 
the years 1939 and’ 1945 serially. Dr. Moitra rightly 


remarks in his Foreword that some of the essays ” 


show great originality. “The writer is to be com- 
mended.” the learned professor observes, “for tha 
remarkable critical ability he displays throughout and 
the thoroughness with which he discusses his selected 
themes. I like especially the essay on General Will 
and its somewhat novel suggestion of a. religious 
re-solution ‘of a dilemma in the Vaishnavic concept of 
Prapatti or Surrender to the Lord as the Incarnation 
of a Will that is at once universal and individual.” 

But the essay on Maya—A Misnomer exhibits 
the philosophical shortsightedness of the author. He 
wrongly thinks that maya is & misnomer in 2 social 
and political sense. He further believes that the theory 
of Maya is “based on a baseless assumption and a 
false notion of the universe.” He, therefore, concludes 
that “this world is not a maya, but yogamaya; not 
a product but a process.” All these observations 
clearly show that the author has utterly failed to 
understand the meaning of maya. It is regretted that 
an M.A. in Philosophy of our University has such 2 
wrong {conception of Advaita Vedanta, the crown and- 
glory of Indian thought. 

SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


alee TO THE W.B.C.S. EXAMINATION 

.) Sanyal M.A., BL. Published by the author 
Hat 06, South Sinthi Rd, Calcutta—-30, Price Rs. 
6-8, Pages 216. 


This disetil publication in the form of questions 
and answers—1949.52 containing Enelish Essay, Ben- 
gali translation, English composition, Elementary mathe- 
matics and General knowledge is meant for candidates 
of the Civil Service examination. The reports of these 
examinations as published in receny , years reveals am 
utter lack of, prenaration on the part of candidates, so® 
the present publication compiled by an experienced 


author is likely to be of real help to the examinees. 
A.*B. Dourra 
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KINGE ISHERS CATCH ‘FIRE: By 
Godden. Macmillan and Cai, Lig London. 1958; Z| 
Pp. 294. Price Rs. 6-12. qe a A 
Miss Rumer Godden’s nang: will be chiefly" 


remembered by Indian readers as the author of the 
story of that delightful :film,’ The River. Set in Kash. 
mir, her present novel, which is marked by her’ usual; 
enthusiasm and broad sympathy for her characters, 
breathes something of the crisp, clear air of thas 
lovely country. 

Sophie is an impetuous English’ girl who makes Bi, 
hasty marriage and goes to live with her family in 
Kashmir. Her husband, who was never much of ai 
success in hie, suddenly dies leaving his widow and: 
his two children practically stranded. Sophie recovers:' 
quickly from the shock, takes stock of her unenviable.. 
situation, and decides, instead of going back t6t: 
England, to brave it out among fhe simple village.” 
folk—away from her own people and the protecting’ 
care of the English mission. in town. For a_ time. 
against all fears, Sophie seems a complete success and’ 5 
it looks as if she is going to settle down. But fate. ; 
steps IN as a sée-saw struggle develops in’ the village? 
between rival families in order to worm into Sophie's? 
monopolise the favour that Be 
“rich” foreigner is capable of bestowing. Beginning® 
innocently enough, this “cold war” soon flares up into 
a bitter clan feud, and Sophie’s position in the village « 
becomes increasingly difficult: Fights ensue, a little® 
blood even is shed, and the police nose in. Sophie: 
has to go back to the English mission. In spite, how- 
ever, of Sophie’s best effor ts, her estrangement with: : 
the village is complete. Helpless and all alone in the: 
world, Sophie, for a& moment, seriously considers : 
marriage with her childhood friend back in England. 
In the end, however, warned by a very shrewd and. 
sensiblé aunt, she gives'up this idea and goes to, 
Beirut on a welfare job... - ees 


Miss Godden’s chief virtue is her readability . 
which proceeds from her naturally Iccid narrative, 
power and her sensitive understanding of the life and. 
the problems of the simple, gregarious folk who are . 
her subjects. Kinafishers Catch Fire, straightforward - 
without being brilliant. will earn for Miss Godden 
many new friends in this country. 

.  Ramese K, GHoswan 

HISTORY OF KOH-I-NOOR: By N. B. Sen : 
Published by New Book. Society, Delhi. Pree 3 
Rs, 3-12. <7 
This little book, badly printed and filled wilb | 
portraits which have no relevance to the subinct,* 
ean only be called .2 piece of journalism pushing its » 
way into Jiterature. The author wishes for the return : 
of ‘this diamond by England as a gesture of good © 
will to the people of India (p. 158). He forgets . 
Ranjit Singh’s valuation of it, Iska kimaé panch . 


paizar. 
| N. B. R. 

MAIN  FACTS—MYSORE CENSUS 1951: By J. 
B.- Mallaradhya, Census Superintendent, Mysore. Pp. 
20. Price not mentioned. i 

- Census Reports even of one’s own State are sel- - 
fi read. There is collossal inter-State ignorance of © 
even the basic facts relating to population and ils ‘' 
problem, In this admirable , little book, the author ; 
gives, as the title says, the main facts about the Mysore 7 
Census of 1951. I; removes a ‘want felt by busy: pa 
interested, public men of this’ part of India. We hope 
other State Census Super inadents will publish similar @ 
booklets. J. M. Darra & 
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 ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 
“  .PREFACK TO MRICHHAKATIKA (The Little 
“Clay-Cart): By G. K. Bhat, M.A., Ph.D., Head of 
‘the Departmen; of Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi and Ancient 
andian Culture, Gujrat College, Ahmedabad. The New 
Order Book Co., 1 Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad. Priced 
Rs. 4, 


The work in the words of the learned author is 
‘an humble contribution to the aesthetic appraisal of a 
‘reputedly great work.’ It has been rightly pointed out 
that this very important aspect of litekary study has 
ot been given proper récognition either in the tradi- 
ticnal methed ot India or that followed . by Anglo- 
“Sanskrit Indian Scholars of the present day. The for- 
“mer - -is primarily concerned with textual interpretation 
“and analysis of external element, while the Iaiter lays 
“more stress on the historical aspect like problems of 
-ehronology and authorship and on textual criticism, 
-The work under review seems to draw attention to the 
‘special artistic features of the Little Clay Cart which, 
-in the opinion of the learned auhor, ‘stands apart as a 
“unique play in the entire range of the Sanskrit drama’ 
-(p. 18). It has separate chapters on plot-construction, 
‘characterisation, humour, representational aspect and 
Sudraka’s art. Incidentally it deals with the sources of 
‘the play and Sudraka’s innovations, Chapters on 
authorship, date and, picture of contemporary life ‘have 
“heen added apparently to give the work a complete 
‘form ‘to meet the requirements of all types of readers. 
-On the whole, the book is well-written. “At times it 
“would seem to reveal rather too much eagerness to find 
“beauty and excellence even in what would appear to 
‘be ordinary normal matters. Books of the type dealing 
with well-known Sanskrit works and authors have a 
fspecial purpose to serve. They may attract the sym- 
“pathy of the general reader who is usually scared away 
by the niceties of Sanskrir grammar on which undue 
“tress is normally laid in ‘teaching Sanskrit in schools 
‘and colleges with disastrous results. In this connection 
-referencd may be made to attempts made in this line 
‘in Bengali among others by Poet Tagore and Maha- 
‘mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. . 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


SANSKRIT 


NYAYARATNA: By Manikantha Mis isra with the 
i commentary Dyutimalika by WNrisimhayajvan. Critically 
bauer: by Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya Sastri. Lecturer 


nm Sanskrit, Annamalai University and Pt, V. Krish- 
na hans Special Editor, Adyar Library. Madras. 
Madras Government Oriental Series. No. CLV. Madras. 


/1958. Price Rs. 10. 


-» We have here a nice edition of a valuable Nyaya 
“work by a Maithil School with a Commentary by a 
“Southerner. Manikantha is certainly earlier than 
_Gangesa Upadhyaya. In. him we find clear signs of 
the new orientation which seems to have started with 
-Udayana and culminated in Gangesa. Besides dealing 
with some of the traditional Nyaya Categories he intro- 
duces vyapli, upadhi, paksata and paramarsa which. 
though connected with the system of the old Logicians, 
have found greater emphasis in, what is called Navya- 
-nyaya. ‘A chapter is devoted to the mahavidyanumana 
which formed an important topic among:t earlier logi- 
ciang but found no favour with later writers like 
Gangesa and his followers. 


The work has been edited for the firs, time only 


from fae manuscripts ivedlable in Madras ‘ana 1 Tabjore 


though other manuscripts are also known, 
ANANTALAL THAKUR 


BENGALI 
BANGLAR UCHCHA SIKSHA: By  Jegesh 
Chandra Bagal. ° Visva-Bharati Granthalaye, 2, Bankim 
Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. Price Annas Eight only. 
This is a recent addition to the ‘Visva-vidya-Samgraha’ 
series of the Visva-bharati Granthalaya. 


With unstinted devotion, Sj}. Bagal has been carrymg 
on his research into the Nineteenth Century Renaissance 
of Bengal. In several volumes he has very ably and 
comprehensively dealt: with its manifestation in different 
spheres: social, political and cultural. 

The present brochure is a short, compact history of | 
‘the progress of higher education in this province during 
the British rule. The author has clearly indicated the 
forces, working behind and gradually shaping it: the 
administrative and political interests-of the rulers, the 
philanthrophy of certain broad-minded British, the thirst 
for modern knowledge among the upper class Bengalees 
and their reaction against the cultural and. religious 
onslaught by foreigners: 


. Sj. Bagal’s culling of facts from various, sometimes 
rare, sources, intelligent analysis 'and, agreeable presenta- 
tion make it a really valuable work. There are nine chap- 
ters including the introduction, dealing with the prepara: 
tions for higher education, Government policy at the time, 
the selection ‘of medium of instruction, controversy over if, 
the gradual expansion of. English education and rts 
results. : 

Brief as it is, the booklet contains much information, 
not easily available to the average reader and as such, is 
likely to be very much appreciated by him ; and. needless 
to say, it has its direct appeal to the scholar for its accuracy 
and unbiased attitude. 

. D. N. Mooxerses 


HINDI 


MAHAKAVI SHRI NIRALA; Abhinandan Granth, 
Editel by thd Abhinandan Reception Committee, 
September, 1958, 

It. is a fortunate augury for Hindi, literature that 


‘different literary and cultural associations combine ‘from 


time to time for a united venture: The present volume 
sprung out of such an effort designed to put on record 
elements of biography of the poet Nirala and also 
eulogies in prose and- verse. Current history is always 
running forward, and to snatch something from the past 
is always a “contribution towards history. The organi-. 
sers had been to Mahisadal in Midnapur to witness the 
birth-place of the poet and to scrape together whatever 
materials they could from local people. The reproduc- 
tion of Niralaji’s photographs has been very well done, 
It gives the reader an idea of the depth of the man 
revealed in his glance. WNirala is none else than Shri 
Suryakanta “Tripathi who had had his, adventures in 
journalism—-who is called a Mahakavi without having 
written any epic. He hag had his adventures in 
journalism. and passed through mysticism and through 
a phase of patriotism and revolutionism and his present 
eminence. The volume will be hailed with cordial 
“velcome by all lovers of Hindi literature and it deserves 
to be wall received by discriminating readers and 


critics. ‘ 
: P.-R. Sen 
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ARTHIK SAMASYAEN: 


| Published by Gautam Brothers and Co., Lid, Kanpur. 


Pp. 985. Price not mentioned. 
BHARAT KA SAMVIDHAN: By Raghura? 
Gupta. Published by H. Chatierj. and Co., Lid., Cal- 


é 


eutta-12. Pp. 144. Price Re. I-12 


Both are educative and ssasoaal publications, 
For, now that India is a republic, it is the bounden 
duty of every citizen to take an intelligent imterest 
in the working of the constitution of the country and 
in, what may be called, the play of economic forces 

“ and formulas. But before he is able to do so the must 
have the necessary data. And this is precisely what 
the author, actuated by a healthy civic sense, have 
done in their books. . Arthik Samasyaen deals with 
National Income, Foreign Capital, Agriculture and 
other cognate subjects, while 
is an exposition of the Constitution preceded by, a 
bird’s-eye view of the various political and legislative 
enactments that existed before the framing of the 
Constitution. The authors’ grip of their respective 
subjects has enabled them to avoid successfully the 
“jargon” cf the specialists. The books, therefore, will 
be found useful not only by our college students but 
also by the general reader. 


G. M. 
GUJARATI 
(1) ITTHAS SAMMELAN NIBANDH SAN- 
* GRAHA, (2) GUJARAT SAHITYA SABHA (Karya- 
vali 1946-47): Both published by the Gujarat Sahitya 
Sabha, Ahmedabad. 1948, 1949. Paper cover. Pp. 281, 
1386+-20. Price Rs, 4, Rs. 8. 


By Dayashankar Nag. 


Bharat "Ka Samvidhan . 


The Gujarat ' Sahitya Sabha; Ahmedabad, ig 2 
literary society of long standing, functioning ably and — 
efficiently from year to year. It is the premier society 
of its kind in the Province and can compare itself to 
similar Hindi and Bengali societies in the U. P. and 
Bengal. It held a History Conference in 1943 and the 
instructive and useful papers read thereat are pub- 
lished in No. (1). The second publication contaims 


reviews of works published in various branches of the 


literature of Gujarat in 1946-47 and lectures delivered 
during the course of that year. It presents a gold 


medal to a deserving writer and the proceedings at a 


meeting held to present it to Prof. Mankad with his 
erudite speech are published herein. 


SANDHYA: By Rajvaidya J. K. Shastri (now 7 
Maharaj Shri Charantirtha Maharaj), Gondal,’ Printed 
at the Rasashala Electric Printing Works, Gondal, 
Saurashira. 1950. Paper cover. Pp. 98. Price Rs. 2-4, — 

The founder of the Rasashala Aushadhasbram and — 
the Bhuvaneshwari Pitha at Gondal, Rajvaidya Jivram 
has entered on the third Ashram of a devout Hindu’s 
life, vanprastha (retirement) but his work for the 
Indian system of medicine and spread of Sanskrit 
language and books.and MSS. is as keen as ever. The 
book under notice is the fourth edition of directions 
given in great details about the performance of the 
Sandhya and Viswadeva rituals for the orthodox ‘ 
Brahmin, with reasons and explanations, and it will be 
found of much use by devotees. It contains other 
information also as to the duties of kings and their - 
servants.’ There is an English edition also published | 
for information of foreign Orientalists. 

K. M. J. 
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1@ THE YOUTH OF INDIA 


Oe By | 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 


student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 


of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 


Page 163. =i 


Price Re. 1/12/- 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
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The Influence of Literature 
R, H. Ward writes in The Aryan Path : 


All literature. of any real importance and value 
has two meanings, an outward one and an inward one; 
and it is probably true to say thay the inward mean-’ 
ing can be discovered and defined in as many different 
ways as the work in question has readers. For we 
are capable of discovering in it only what we are 
capable of bringing to it. 

I am not in any cxact way equating the two mean- 
ings of essentially valuable literature with form and 

' content. Any piece of writing must be “about some- 
thing,” and to this extent it has: content: any piece of 
writing uses words to exprdss that “something,” and to 
this extent it has form. But if we put the word “signi- 
cant” before the words “form” and “content/’ we 

lJeave ‘behind the conventional concept and lay empha- 
sis only on form and comtent which are meaningful;- 

- literature of real importance has a . meaning to be 
found in its shape or construction and a Meaning to be 
found in the ideas underlying this. We have now 
abandoned as essentially unmeaningful, the great majo- 
tity of the world’s writings, all ephemeral literature of 
whatever sort; for only meaning will -preserve the life 
of words and the ideas they stand for. 

We can continue to speak of form and content, as 
convenience and the limmations of, language require 
us to do, though we have limited both. Now we must 
‘limit them further by suggesting, though in no hard- 

_‘and-fast way, that the construction of meaningful formd 
is, relatively speaking, an intellectual activity, and that 
concern with meaningful content .is, equally relatively 
speaking, an activity in which the 
lead. ° | fooy D> bbe 
- Tn the creation of a significant work of Hterature 
these two faculties of mind and heart work together 
integrally, neither can work effectively in 

. from the other, though this will not prevent many con- 

_ temporary critics from concentrating, in the over-intel- 

. lectualized fashion of our times, upon form to the exclu- 

“sion of content. - This is another way of saying that 

- ‘we tend at present to be concerned with processes of 

_ thinking rather than processes of feeling. 
| When there.is this kind of aprroach to literature, 
the very phrase “intellectual beauty,” so full of mean- 
§ne for Shelley, becomes nonsense, because beauty it- 
self implies emotion; the heart as well as the mind 

must appreciate it. Therefore to emphasize only the 
~ form of a work of literature, and avpraise only that, is 
not really to criticize it at all. Supposing it to be a 
work of real literary value, and its form and ‘its con- 
tent fully interdependent, the one reveals the other and 


only both reveal the whole with which criticism should. 


properly be concerned. 


Literature of any real importance speaks 
from two levels, a more superficial and a deeper 
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level. We can properly say that the outward level 
is more directly expressed by form, but not that . 
it is form, and we can properly say that the in- 
ward level is more intimately related to content, 
but not that. it is content. | 


Tn ordex. however, to discuss the matter, we musi 
make a kind of conventional separation of these two 
meanings. This is a matter of convenience and of 
the nature of language, which, for the sake of clarity 
or ease, tends to absolutes, whereas we are really deal- 
ing all the time with relatives. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone.” We sel- 
dom question the meaning of these familiar words. 
Wad have some notion that they indicate man’s need, 
for religion, or that humanism is not enough, or that 
God must come into man’s purview: and doubtless. 
these words do imply these things. The fact remains 
that man.can “Jive”? by bread alone, if by “bread” -is 
meant nourishment for his body and its brain. But 
the next words, “but by every word. which proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God,’ indicates that the word 
“live,” bears an inward and deeper meaning relevant 
te some other potentiality in man, a kind of Hife’. 
which requires to be thought about in an entirely diffe- 
rent way from his bodily life. The full “quotation 
seems to imply. that this differen: kind of life can. 
also die if ig lacks nourishment of the sort appropriate 
to it. | ist 

‘At once we find ourselves considering man as 
having the outward form of a bedy and the inward 
content of a soul; and the soul requires to -be thought - 
about on a different level of ‘understanding. | Mean- 
while, man as a whole—for we are making an essen-. 
tially. false separation between his two aspects—requires 
yet a third kind of thinking if he is to be understood ; 
he requires whole thinking, . thinking with niind and 
heart, or imaginative thinking ; it might appropriately 
be called “visionary” thinking. ; . 

Literature which is worthy of consideration is al- 
ways imaginative or “visionary.” It sees thines whole. 
The text’ quoted proclaims: man’s need of other than 
bodily nourishment and of learning to: think about 
himself in other than merely “rational” wavs. Yet it 
seldom strikes, us that our inward and deeper lives 
would perish did we receive no nourishment at that 
deeper level. We do not think of ourselves as possessed 
of souls which actually live on impressions and 
perceptions, as our bodies live on bread. We do not 
think of ourselves as’ dying inwardly if our souls are 
denied the proper food. 

Still less do we think of ourselves as whole men 
whose wholeness will be preserved only if the two aspects 
of our nature are fed adequately, each with the “bread 
of life” appropriate to it. If we did so think of our- 
selves, maybe, we would never have allowed to coMe into 
existence the industrial civilization which now threatens 
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our existence, ah intellectualized civilization permitting If you suggest that the Gospels also have a mean- 
only the nourishment of the body and progressively ing of great emotional and psychological importance, 
depriving the soul of the nourishment fit for it; a which only the heart, working in harmony with the ~ 
civilization in which the emotional life inherent in man’s reason, can imaginativdly understand, it is very pfo- 
relationship with unspoilt nature and. wilh unspoilt bable that they will refuse to consider your sug¢ges- 
~ human beings is at a discount. Meanwhile, literature tion seriously. At best. they will attempt to argue 
of the kind which ministers to man’s mind and to’ his it away by treating it on a purely rational or 
ten. has meaning on the third or imaginative level, “body-thinking”’ level. But these matters can be 
and so ministers to man as a whole. Such literature is dealt with only on their .owm level, where a diffe- 
food of the kind which comes into question when it rent way of thinking operates. 
is said that man cannot live by ‘bread alone. What emerges from your discussion with those 
Man can be poisoned in his body, and imdeed who read only: the surface of the Gospels is that, 
killed, by bodily food which’ is inappropriate or where any consideration of the soul is in quesion, there 
contaminated; and it is equally trud@ that he can be are many whose understanding is incapable of func- 


poisoned in his soul, and indeed killed, by absorbing. tioning in the necessary mode. Such people’ can-~ 
into his psyche impressions and perceptions which the not but, dismiss the soul and the things which he- 
soul cannot usefully assimilate. long to it as either. nonsensical or non-existent. 


Bs | Qe e,. -,,. They lack the apparatus for thinking as the soul 
Impressions and perceptions which relate thinks ; whatever . psychological quality they may 
only to the animal level ot existence cannot be once have possessed which would have given an inward 
fed to the psyche without doing it harm. Litera- and deeper meaning to their bodily and mental exis- 
ture which has only superficial meanings, can tences, ee ae is there no aaa The circums- 
) : ison’ the soul. - tances of the average contemporary .human life are. 
only starve or ey oes apna such that the soul, if it does not actually die, fallg 
into the coma which results from starvation, and from 
this coma something more than words, even the 
singularly potent words of the Gospels, ig required to 
wake it. 

We can say. that, to the majority of men the in- 
ward meaning of such literature is inaccessible; it must 
escape their understanding. They can apprehend the 
The Gospels only as a history which evidently “has a moral,” 

but a moral which, when they try to apply it to their 
own outward lives, they find themselves powerless to 


Almost all literature as we know it, inéluding much 
that is very highly thought of, is of his kind. Not 
absolutely so: it is a question of degree. But the 
degree of psychic nourishment contained in most of 
what we call literature ig so small, the degree of psy- 
chic poison so great, that the harm done to man by 
the majority of books published far outweighs the 
good. 

Let us look at it as a matter of values. . 
body and its mind have their own proper values belong. 
ing to the “rational’’ man, sometimes called the “scienti- 
fic” or even “mechanized” man. The soul’s values are 
of quite another kind; they are the values Pascal 
referred to when he said that “the heart has its reasons 
of which the réason knows naught.” 

What makes most literature poisonous to the soul 
is our ignorance of the difference between these ways 
of thinking; an attempt to impose the body’s values 
upon the soul. This is food which the soul can 
not assimilate. Man’s soul can no more live on 
{cod which does not “speak to its condition” than. his 
body could live on the symphonies of Beethoven. 

Literature of the kind with which we are con- 
cerned has a more superficial meaning which the mind 
understands by “body-thinking,” and a deeper mean- 
ing which the heart understands by “soul-thinking.” ~ - 
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Helps 


The New Testament is, I suppose, Western man’s to 
clearest example of literature of this kind. The digest 
quotation which we have been considering is an 

instance of its dual significance, which comments _ starch 
in tur upon the dual significance of man him- nd 
self. (In recent years the New Testament has been a 
examined from something like this point of vicw in protein 


the writings of P. D. Ouspensky and Dr Maurice 
Nicoll. } . 7 
On one level the Gospels are the outward 
‘story of the birth, life and death of Jesus of Nazareth. 
They can be understood on that level only, and 
are so understood by most who read them, whether 
f. oF Tot such men call -themselved ‘Christians. Of 
course it is realized by these readers that this story, or 
history, as Christians prefer to call it, “has a ¢. 
moral” and carries the ethical implication that you 
must conduct the life of, the body and its mind, 
which can live by bread alone, .in a particular way. 
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~ implement; 
- teal “moral” of the Gospels belongs. 


for it is not to ‘the outward lif thar the 


To be properly understood and used, the 
Gospels must be studied, not only as the history 
of the birth, life and death of the historic Jesus, 


but also as the psychological history of the birth, 


Te) 


. supérficially appear. If, for example, 


“stands for” 
-. enigma; 


life and death of the soul itself. 


The outward history of Jesus is a symbol for some- 
thing of quite another kind. All Hterature of a certain 
order is essentially religious, however secular ip May 
we eXamine in 
the light of imagination a work such as the Rubaiyat 


| of Omar Khayyar, genetally considered to be the exal- 


tation, of materialistic hedonism, we shall see that it 


is a document of very profound and extraordinary psy- 
«chological and religious significance. 


The. outward meaning ig never the same as the in- 
ward. We can only say that the outward maaning 
the inward. The inward Meaning is an 
the outward meaning is the clue to it. The 
enigma always requires to be interpreted, and the 


, interpretative faculty is neither the reason per se nor 
the emotions per se, but the imagination which is their 


.; synthesis. 
‘ultimately ineffable. 
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. can read such words as‘ they should be read. 


. God does not exist; 
supposition. 


The soul has ne words; it and its life are 
But the way in which writers, 
who are in the proper sense creative, use words, 
making exoteric symbols for that which is esoteric, 
brings them near, at their best, to “speaking for” the 
soul. Only he who has eyes to see and ears to hear 


soul of a book’ can speak to a reader’s soul only if his 
soul is awake to hear. But literature is. literature in 


_ the sense in. which we have been considering it only 


if great art on the part of the writer bridges the- gap 
between the two different kinds of thinking, marrying 
the outward form and the inward content as closely -as 
the body and soul of a human creature, and demonstra- 


ting clearly ‘their interdependence, so that one reveals - 


the other in the light of the third way 
the imaginative way. 

Imagination, the quality which gives litera- 
ture value, like God. whose servant it is, is undefin- 
able, except in negative ways. 

Tr is not “fancy” 
realism” or any mode of 
because it. is bizarre. 
noticeable a; all, 


of thinking, 


or “fantasy” or “‘sur- 
“thinking noticéable merely 
Indeed, imagination is often not 
though - a man who was himself 


imaginative would notice if ip were absent from a work. 


of literature. God, after all,’ is known only to the 
man whose consciousness is such that it can recognize 
God’s existence;- for a man lacking this consciousness, 
except perhaps as an intellectual 
But such, a, man does not himself exist; 
he lives, but by bread alone. Really to live is to live, 


not only in: the body, and the mind, but’ also in the 


soul, which, when it is properly nourished, co-operates 
with the intellect to bring forth the imaginative 
vision . ie 

The influence of alt literature which - has the 
necessary dual meaning is an influence for life of this 
kind, for “more. abundant” life. A book matters vitally 
in so far as its form carries a content which is a soul. 
In such a book the reader whose own soul is awake 
can see that soul mirrored as he reads; from such a 
book he can jearn something which will enhance his 
own self-knowledge, waken kim further, lead “him to- 


The - 





ward the Fen eer of imaginative vision in dimes, 
All literature which does not have this mysteriotis in- 
ward effect al men is neeeate and, probably 
harmful. 

It igs an ironic reflection that, while positive and 
creative literature contains within it that which might 
save the contemporary world from the ‘soullessness and 
flack of imagination: which threaten it with destruction, 
probably nothing has done more to bring about that 
soulless and unimaginative condition, than literature of 
the negative kind. Book. can be lethal. But they can 
also be the bread’ of eternal life. 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali and the Sikhs 

_' The following article is reproduced from 
The Sikh Review, The author Balwant Singh has 
based thise article on material’from the authorita- 


tive Sikh history, Panith Parkash : 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, victor of the third battle of 
Panipat, was repeatedly molested and harassed by the 
guerrilla bands of Sikh desperados. They struck their 
lightning blews under cover of darkness, seized what- 
ever they could lay their hands on and vanished into 
thin, .air. ‘Abdali was exasperated beyond ‘measure. 

The Sikhs decided to leave their families with friends 
in the’ neighbourhood of Rajpur and Gujjarwal in, the 
Malwa area. Zain Khan, Nawab of .Sarhind, . sent 
messengers to Ahmad Shah Abdali that the Sikhs were 
gathering at Kup near Malerkotla. Since Abdali was 
anxious to swoop down upon them and wipe them out, 
the combined forces of Zain Khan and Ahmad Shah, 
by forced marches, reached Kup where, according to 
some versions, 100, 600 Sikhs—imen, women and. children 
—were encamped. ; 

The Sikhs were taken hy surprise. There were 
Sikh warriors of all misals, of all areas. There ‘were 
Sikhs of Majha, Malwa and Doaba. §. Charat Singh 
Sukarchakya was one of the pre-eminent leaders who 
directed .the Sikhs: 

The entire Khalsa was faced with the tieaiten. of 
survival or extinction. If they were all killed, the brave 
trace’ of warriors would be stamped’ out. How could 
they save the women and children? 

A- ‘hasty council of war was held and the Sikh 
warriors decided upon a running fight. The Sikh 
warriors would keep the vanguard of the enemy engaged 
and in the meantime the women and. chidlren would 
be rushed ahead beyond the téach of the enemy. 

The Sikhs thus ‘stood’ up, received blows and struck 
blows and thus blocked the progress:of the enemy until 
the women and cnece were ed removed far enough 
away: 

The neue s numbers ‘were’ overwhelming and they 
had no such impediments as the safety of their women: 
and children. The Sikhs fought: with. arrows, spears, 
swords and guns while Abdali’s men fought with swords 
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and guns and wore red uniforms. 


The Sikhs’ objective was Malwa, then a waterless 
wilderness, where they would be safe. The Sikhs’ 
vanguard. fought Abdali’s ‘forces while the flank and the 
rear of Abdali’s. men were challenged by another: 
contingent of Sikhs. The rest of the warriors’ protected 
the women and. children and rushed them ahead to 
safety. 

Abdali’s startegy was to envelop the Sikhs and to 
wipe them out. But the Sikhs repeatedly, stubbornly 
frustrated his . designs. The Sikhs. were practised 





“swordamen, ‘atid | "Saalded” Mele swords skilfully and, a ne anaes 5 
ruthlessly. The Pathans fell-'as the Sikhs continued \ : 
fighting. But being far outnumbered, the Sikhs could 
not shake the enemy off. It was a running fight, The , 
Sikhs for a while engaged the enemy but seeing their 
|..position they then flew ahead to make a desperate stand, NEW [J F IGHT 
(a mile or two farther away. . The enemy was in hot: : ; 
pursuit. But all the while the Sikh -hannérs waved and. 


sheir trumpets sounded. | . 
“ The Sikh sardars behaved magnificently but Sardars | N PROG RESS 
“Jassa ; 


-Jassa Singh and Charat Singh were peerless. 
Singht was a terrific swordsman and a sure shot. He 


was constantly in the thick of the fight but he seemed } ; + sb. 

-to have a charmed life. He sustained 22 serious, From height se height and 

Oe oe his cloths were dyed red with blood. Jassa, from strength to strength THE 
Singh’s horse became so tired that it could not move so ae | - 

‘a comrade whipped the horse to make him go. 5S. Jassa . HINDUSTHAN marches ahead 
Singh chided him for it so the comrade dismounted and {| . . | . : 

offered his own horse to ase Singh whilé she himself _ every year recording in 1955 
ought on foot.. : * 

S. Charat Singh was ihiters for ere hand combat the highest increase in New | 
with Ahmad Shah Abdali. -He looked for Abdali but Business of over 2 crores 
could not locate him. . ; i 
Throughout the -battle the Sikhs carried the two .. 42 lacs. 
volumes of the Guru Granth Sahib, one from Amritsar 
and the other from Damdama. 

$ Eventually the Sikhs reached the Gehal and Qutbo ] 


Rahamani villaces but the villagers would not let the 
Sikhs take shelter- inside their ‘villages. Some of the 
«Sikhs hid themselves in = midst of the standing crops 
put the villagers smoked them out. : 
Great was the carnage by noon of that day. The] —. : 1953 
‘sun was hot and the pursuers and. the pursued had : : 
fought on = 12 kos. They were nad thirsty their. 
tongues stuck to the roofs of their mouths. 
Soon they sighted) a big pond of water-and for a = .N EW BUSI N ESS 
while their natural thirst for water overcame their thirst : ; 
for blood. The*clash and clang of swords stopped until | - COMPLETION EXCEEDS 
they had their fill of water and then they were on 
- the move again. 
The Sikhs went on another 10 kes and the Pathans 


were left behind. According to some accounts only 18 crores -§9 la cs | 


we 





; 20,000 Sikhs out of the original 100,000 escaped. Other 
versions say 50,000 escaped. The Sikhs suffered terribly 
but they talked lightly and merrily of it and said they 








-were purged and purified of dross. , ee Cee ony ; 
j Abdali returned to Lahore and caried with him 50] ° _ This is a living demonstration of 
carts loaded with the heads of Sikhs killed in the battle | | , continued public confidence. 


of Kup. Pyramids of: the heads were erected and 
exhibited at Lahore. More, he went ‘to ‘Amritsar on | 
“ithe eve of the Baisakhi festival and blew up the Hari 
Mandir with gunnowder, ‘The sacred tank was filled. no 
with refuse and barléy was later sown thereon. The 
bungahs or resthouses were also destroyed and, as she 
buildings were being blown up, a_ stray brick struck 
Abdali on his nose and he carried the scar to his 
grave. | . : 
The Sikhs soon had their revenge. . About 60,000 

of them gathered at Amritsar to again fight Abdali, who | HI NDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 
sent Messengers to negotiate peace. But the Sikhs " 


would have none of it and Abdali was compelled to INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 





‘fight. Bd esse 6 il wen ee Ps 
The Sikhs thirsted for revenge and they had it in HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA 
full measure and running over. Abdali a to with | Branches : 
draw his forces to Lahore. under cover of darkness while : 
Fhe Sikhs withdrew to the asl jungle, their good old ALL OVER INDIA AND OUTSIDE 
aunt, : _) 
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"Phe Role er ‘Mixed Econoiy i 


yy India ® 
_ G. Srimivas Rao writes in he Indian 
Reujew :° 


The concept of mixed econotiy has been very 
popular in recent times. It implies the. fact that the 
state should limit itself to those sectors where its 
activities could be supported both by its adminis- 
trative resources and requirements ‘of political demo- 
cracy, ahd that private enterprise should be duly 
favoured to enable it to discharge its responsibilities. 

Mixed economy is a sort: of compromise between 
the capitalistic and the totalitarian forms of economy. 
Though at least in theory capitalism works beautiful 
by maintaining that there is complete freedom of 
ehoice, in reality it has its own defects’ and  handi- 
caps. Again, the totalitarian economy, which is a 
possible alternative for us to adopt, also suffers from 
‘too many rigid principles and is limited in its scope. 
bic acuane alone cannot do: wonders. It is not able 
oO -erisure full employment ‘and reasonable standords 


at 


er. living, while in the economy of controls all avail - 


able goods are rationed and there is practically no 
‘freedom of labour or expression. It has, therefore, 
Bebn suggested that we should follow the principle 
of mixed economy which claims to do away with the 
demerits of the above categories of. economy. 


Tue Neep ror A Mixep Economy 


Mixed economy has-been. favoured due to. a 
number of reasons. The world war made it necessary 
for us to increase production to meet the extraordi- 
nary demands of our masses. The Government felt 
it mecessary to encourage private enterprise with 
lesser controls so that more and more may be pro- 
duced. Merciless exploitation of ‘labour’ also called 
for the state management and controls to a° reason- 
able extent. Hence, in 1948 the Government declared 
its policy of undertaking -new measures of im- 
proving the lot of our various industries. 

Any economy contains to some degree at least, a 
mixture of private and public. investment, the corres- 
ponding increased production of -which determines 
whether the economy is socialistic or capitalistic. In 
india the construction of roads and, railways and 
undertakmg of some other public works-are exam- 
ples of mixed economy put into practice. The need 
for a rapid and revolutionary .change in our — struc- 
ture is now clear and self evident. 

Mixed economy has really no diagnosis behind it 
und it works by the method of “trial and error.” It 
is likely to put an end to monopolies of “various sorts 
and: sive impetus to production. It alms at maintain- 
Ang full employment ands? ensures investment for 
varrying out our ambitious plans. It is. supposed to 
bring about a better distribution of incomes by resort- 
Ang to suitable means of taxation and offering subsi- 
ilies to those in need. Mixed economy is favoured 
shor - jroning out the ups and downs of ‘the Trade 
‘Oycle. 
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eine. Taxed” ) ‘ 
ussumed to havea much: : 
vapitalistic economy. “Our conception of capitalism 
tnust be a self-disciplined system of Aiberty. 2 The | 
Government should take greatest care in maintaining 
controls and the ‘banking system must be properly , 
managed. There is the danger that state capitalism’ 4 
will not give necessary support to increase produc~ 
tion as private capitalism. A private: enterprise hasy 
always been more potent due to its personal motiv 
and, as Such, the Government has decided to demar- 
cate both these forms. 
Certain industries, however, age be state-owned . 
while some others can only be partly controlled. 
According to various statements issued by the Cen- 
tral Government,:arms and ammunition, railways 





” wider cope than in a 


,and the production and control of Atomic energy will 


be completely nationalized. Various kinds of aid like . 


. financial suhscription, loans and debentures, subsidies _ 


and provisipn for cheap land and training are suggested 
lo improve the situation. 
‘EWE YEAR ‘PLAN. AND Mrxup ‘Ecoxomy 


A NT AD ae Et pn py nen 


India’s 1 lofty aims of achieving” economic stability 
through | the Five-Year Plan give’ considerable scope 
to thé role of mixed economy. This system, under 
which the Government and private individuals contri- 
bute to the-capital investment, was already developed 4 
in some States like Mysore. For instance, the pro- 
duction of Ammonium sulphate fertilizer is now under- 
taken by the Government factory at Sindri in Bihar ¢ 
and ig also produced by. privately owned industries. 
“This form of enterprise combines the advantages of 
initiative and flexibility: with a larger conception of 
public welfare and avoid meticulous contr ols and. 
complicated regulations.” The Five-Year Plan is thus — 
a plan of mixed economy. It envisages a centrally © 
directed economy in which the State plays an active 
part and there is close relationship between Lite ruddy 
and private sectors. 

The Planning Commissjon’s Report throws no 
light on the type of Economy they have in view. A 
inixed economy With anti-monopoly programme and 
with State playing increasing role..has far-reaching ° 
effects. Until we are sure about the type of muixea 
economy contemplated by the Commission, we 
cannot judge the prospects of the Plan. 

* The policy of mixed economy will be failing in! 
its purpose if production of consumer’s goods is not 
taken up seriously. A vigorous plea has, therefore, to 
be made for stepping up of production und giving all 
the growth of private invest- 
ment, The State can help to create a “Welfare State” 


‘by, putting an end to monopolies and lessening in- 


equalities of incomes. The secret of India’s prosperity 

lies in encouraging private enterprise by stimulating 

the patriotic spirit of our shy capitalists. A revolus . 
tionary change in our present day economic structure 

can be. made possible by senorane the golden prine 

ciples of mixed economy. 
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Qazi Nazrul Islam—Poet of the People 

Gazi Nazrul Islam is usually called the “Rebel Poet’ 
of Bengali Literature. The epithet is due ‘primarily .to 
a magnificent poem he wrote called VIDROHI—The 
Rebel—and to some: extent to the rebellious role played 
by him throughout. . Nazrul -appeared like comet im 
the firmamen;: of Bengali literature and practically” but 
net physically disappeared from the scene eafter.a spell 
of about twenty years with a lot of effulgens light and 
consuming fire- to his credit. 

Nazrul was born in a village named Churulia under 
Asansol sub-division of Burdwan district. His fore- 
fathers are reported to have migrated from Bihar to 
Burdwan. He was the fifth child born after death of 
four other children. The fond parents, * therefore,. 
_nick-named Nagrul “Dukhu Mea” under the ‘superstitious 


‘belief that such an uncouth name might shield the 

new-born babe from the angel of death. *° “Dukhu 
, Mea” in Bengali literally -means a “child . of 
“sorrow.” But alas! the name proved only too literally 
true. 


As a child, Nazrul was both precocious and naughty. 
He read little, but none could beat him in-the class. He 
used to pester the whole’village by his boyish pranks 
‘and for this he got. from the local people the appellation 


of .“Khepa”—mad fellow—a prediction again which came. 
Nonetheless, he passed from the vill- - 


trie late in life. 


ave Primary School ahead. of others and had the 
distinction | of becoming a_ pupil-teacher or “Chhota 


Ostadtee.” 

The ‘ballads he eitiphced are reminiscent of those by 
the Muslim bards who -wrote thousands of what are popu- 
larly called “Punthis’ which have regaled the rural popu- 
lation now for yearsl, if not for centuries., Nazrul was 
undoubtedly the product. of -Punthi Literature, at least in 
his childhood. In his later phase Nazrul gave to Bengali 
language many Muslim words and helped influence 
prevalent ideologies. 


» In 1916, (he was but. 17 then) Nazrul slipped away ° 


to Calcuita and joined the 49th Bengal Regiment. As: 
a private in the Regiment, Nazrul went. to Karachi and 


from there was sent out to Mesopotamia where he-rose © 


to be a Havilder within a shert time.. Tt is as “Havil- 


dar Qazi Nazrul Islam, 49th Bengal Regiment” that he 


made his first. debut in Bengali iterature: 

On the disbandment of the 49th Bengal Resinent? 
the Havildar-Poet: came. hack to. Caleutta and ‘took 
shelter in the office of the Bengali Muslim Literary 
Association in the year. 1918. 19. He was well on bis 
way to being the most’ moving poet Bengal had 
produced, on eo 

His poems’ were fiery, exciting and inspiring and he 
himself moved from place .to placé throughout Bengal, 


with no attachments, no fixity of home or purpose but - 


respected, almost adored, wherever he went. He roamed. 
rhymed and sang. He proved to be the most dynamic 
of the Bengali peets who roused the people of. Bengal 
from the torpor of slavery and this with signal success: 

At shout 22, Nazrul’ began editing a weekly called 
Dhum Khetu (Comet). 
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His fiery writing embarrassed — 
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the British administration. and he was arrested on a 
charge of sedition. A; the trial Nazrul made a 





‘remarkable statement which’ gives a glimpse into his 


rea] self. The statement was in Bengali and was later 
published in boookle; form. 

Despite his defence Nazrul was convicted and 
@aoled for a year. He went to jail cheerfully, for the 
rebel in him could not be subdued. Heé wrote and 
sany and made the life of jail authorities miserable by 
his “fiery, songs and sallies. It is in jail that Nazrul 


composed his wellknown Shikal Parar Gan (the Song. »: 


of Shackles) . 


After his release from prison, Nazrul Islam domi: © 
nated the field of Bengali literature for “about 20 years,” 
writing prolifically—more than 500 of his songs have — 


been recorded. 

His contribution to Bengali poetry... cannot he 
forgotten. He wrote many stirring poems and. songs 
which were and are the inspiration of the people. A 


number of his books such as Bisher Banshi (Flute of 
Poison), Agni Bina (Flute of- Fire), Bhangger* Gan 
‘(Song af Destruction). Pralay- Shileka (Fire of 
Destruction), etc., were prescribed by Government but 
later almost revered by literateurs. His work is 


immortal. 


ra 


PorMSs OF Nichia ISLAM ° 
Translated by Mrs. Muhammad Hussain 
MARCH OF YOUTH 


‘On! On! On! 

The drums beat -up in the sky, 

’ Beneath the troubled -earth doth lie, 

Youths of the dawning age do cry; 

On! On! On!: 

_ Strike at the doors of early -morn, 
, We shall augur a richer dawn, 

The shades of dark will by us be torn 

And the limits’ of Vindhyachal : 
On! On! On! | 

We shall sing the song of life, 

Reborn will be this vale of strife, 

We shall bring strength to Iife 

In youthful arms, anew. ; 

On! On! O band of youth! > ae 

Lend ear to this forsooth ; 

At the gates of death, 

There’s the hope of life for all : | 

Break, O break the bar, ' 

Onward move onward—far— 

To a life that is for you. 

On! On! On! 
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NIGHTINGLE ON THE BOUGHS *- 


Shake not. the branch, O nightingle, 

e The buds‘ have yet to wake from sleep, 
The South wind moves ‘cross barren boughs, 
And the butterfly is lost in pleasures deep. 
When shall the flower maids rip ope the veils 


- "ty 





And blush awake by dewdrops twinkle ; 

Rousing Spring’d fragrant flood 

Whelm lips with smiles ; wake cheeks to dimple. 

© Poet, Jost in the fragrant tide, 

You found not any shores,, 

Full is your heart with wealth of flowers, 

Now, bring tears te those eyes—of yours. 
—Pakistan, Today, June 1, 1954, 


Social Unrest an Obstacle To Peace 


Iro Curer’s SURVEY oF WORLD ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 


Mr. David A Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, in his report to the 
annual conference of the I'LO, opening at Geneva 
on 2 June, has pointed out the extent to which 
social disorder and civil unrest undermine and 
‘weaken attempts by nations. meeting in inter- 
national assembly to construct a workable and 
lasting peace. 

Mir. Morse asks the conference to give special 
attention this year to the question of finding ways to 
alleviate the worldwide housing shortage but at the 
same time stressed the ILOQ’s traditional and practical 
approach to many social problems affecting the workers. 
He says : 

“The issues of peace and social progress are in- 
extricably interwoven at the present time. Social dis- 
content and impatience for social progress in our world 
today is a ready occasion for political agitation, and is 
often quick to become a cause of civil unrest. The 
nations meeting in international assembly to construct 
a workable and lasting peace cannot risk having their 
strength and determination in this cause undermined 
by social disorder at home. 

“The reality, and not only the promise, of better 
living conditions, especially in the vast underdeveloped. 
areas of the world, is an essential element in strength- 
ening the cause of peace, just as the establishment of 
peace is necessary to the continuing long-term improve- 
ment of social conditions throughout the world. ° 


“At few periods in its history has the ILO’s work. 


been more directly relevant to the great international 
political issues of the day. 

“The ILO has traditionally had a practical approach. 
to social problems. It brings together the most power- 
- ful social forces in each country, workers and employers 
as well as Governments. to work out agreed solutions 
to concrete actual: problems. I ask Governments in 
particular to reflect upon the importance of strengthen- 
ing thig practical undogmatic approach at a time when 
-soclal problems are a prey to internal political dissen- 
sions and to international cleavage. 






logical or geographical barriers. 


- AMRUTANJAN Yt 
THE ‘ATOM BOMB’ PAIN BALM/: 


RINGWORM OINTMENT 


THE ‘COSMIC RAY FOR ALL SKIN DISEASES / 
, AMRUTANJAN LTD.,PO.BOX NO.6825.CAL.7 


“This year I am asking the Conference to give 


special consideration to the question of housing. Like 
all the great social problems, housing affects” workers 
virtually in every country. It does not respect ideo- 


in Eastern just as in Western countries. There is a 


and in the underdeveloped. This is one of the 


Workers need housing 


q 


housing shortage in the industrially advanced countries ri 


problems which is closest to the individual human per- ; 
son and it is to him that our ultimate obligation runs.” | 


Man Neeps SENsE oF Purpose in His Wark 

Urging management and labour to adopt attitudes 
that will make possible the development of a sense of 
purpose by those who perform the world’s work, Mr. 
Morse says that the worker must feel thay his labour 
has social value—that he “is participating in a common 
constructive effort towards a purpose broader than his 
own personal’ wants or the profitability of his factory.” 

“To afouse this sense of purpose requires a new 
attitude by management’ as well as by labour. New 
techniques and institutions may help foster it, but it 
is the underlying attitude and not the methods or forms 
that count. The ‘greaest chal¥ende which must be 


faced through democratic labour-management relations’ 


is to spread this new attitude towards work throughout 
industry.’ eo ; 

It was beginning ‘to be recognised, Mr. Morse 
explains, that man must have “job satisfaction” as well 
as decent living and working conditions and economic, 
security. This means that industrial Work must be 
given the social content that it now generally: lacks. Man. 
has to be enabled to make a contribution to society. 
Unless he feels that he is doing so, he develops emotional 
conflicts giving rise to discontent. To resolve these 
conflicts, he has to believe that his work had a social 
purpose. 


s 


Hopes PLacep IN INDUSTRIALISATION 


Over much of the world, the report points out, 
modern forms of economic and .social organisation and 
industrial techonology are regarded as man’s best hope 
of overcoming poverty and improving the material 
conditions of life. Yer almost everywhere the process 
of industrialisation touches off a conflict between new 
and old social forms. attitudes and human: values. The 
sufferers in this conflict are the peoples whose security 
in the old society is undermined before they find new 
security in the new industrial community. 

“Great social strains and conflicts,” the report 
emphasises, “emerge among people uprooted from the 
traditional way of life and forced by circumstances to 
adjust to a new and alien routine. Where there is 
physical poverty, disease and hunger, these tensions may 


be aggravated.' The interaction of bad physical 
conditions of life with the psychological tensions of 
social change makes a highly explosive compound 
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threatening to burst into political disorder and thwart 
the possibility of peaceful progress.” 

Surveying the trend of industrial « development 
throughout the world at the present time, the report 
declares that in Asia “overpopulation” is the , compul- 
sive force -behind a , great structural change. An 
industrial revolution has become a demographic neces- 
sity, “and the awareness that poverty may be alleviated 
through modern economic orgdnisation Has aroused 
hopes in Asia which the world cannot afford to see frus- 
trated.” Throughout the less developed areas there is 
a laten; conflict between the aims of those who have 
realised that the hopes of. the future lie with industrial 
development and the attitudes and habits of the rural 
masses. This was occurring at a time when world 
opinion was calling for the removal of the compulsions 
which have operated in the past’ to create the labour 
supply on which industrialisation has* been founded. 
But measures taken in response to this trénd of opinion 
were not solving the social problems of industraialisation. 
What was being done was rather to reject unacceptable 
solutions. There remained “a great problem of labour 


suppply. to be overcome by those who are committed to 
the course of industrialisation.” « ° 

Mr. Morse suggests that the trade union “may 
be one of the most powerful instruments for creating a 
new industrial society ‘and for helping the new recruit 
from the rural community to adjust to the conditions 
importance was t 


the 


of industrial life.” Of great 





Wherever they meet... 
They discuss about Calchemico’s CASTOR 


_ the delicately perfumed Castor Oil. 
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- and practices in perhaps even more rigid forms. 


Because, they 
CASTOROL promotes luxuriant 
tresses of hair. 
from refined castor oil. ‘Its sweet 
‘ragrance imparts delightfulness. = 


In 5 & 10 oz. fancy phials. 
Ask for “Kesh Paricharya” leaflet. 


THE CALCUTTA CHEMICAL 


wnion’s role in “giving the worker a social status where. 
he may previously have been an unregarded item at. 
the bottom of the social scale.” The problem of how, 
to promote the growth of trade unioris on sound and. 
stable lines had been posed for governments. in many.. 
parts of the world. Jt was not enougly to say that: 
the workers must be left alone to onganise themselves;’. 
yet there were grave dangers in wnionism fostered by 
the State.. The problem was a complex one which: 
called for, ‘serious consideration in the light of the experi-: 
ence in recent years of the countries undergoing econo-: 
mic development. If progress could be made in’ 
improving ldabour-management relations, more favourable. 
attitudes by-.workers’ and employers would overcome. 
some of the. human obstacles to. economic -growth. But, 
the report warns it is useless to create attitudes favour-: 
able to economic expansion if investment capital is not. 
ready to finance expansion. “Labour mobility with-.: 
out new job openings does:not make sense.” Achievd 
ing the firs, without thes second will only court dis-% 
illusionment and a recrudescence of restrictive attitudes 
The: 
social and economic problems of economic development, 
must be solved together; they cannot be divorced from 
one ‘another without either frustrating economic develop-% 
ment or diregarding its social purpose.—ILO News; 
Service, May 14, 1954. ; , Sai 
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82 PO Be ee, ri THE: MODERN’ REVIEW” FOR’ JULY,’ L054. ee : ) 
no Israel 1948-1954 Pes saan eunaied his message with these 
2 : ; ; words :. 
On the occasion of the Sixth Anniversary of “On this festive day I send my good wishes and 


ah. . “7 greetings to all citizens of Israel and to the children of 
‘the establishment, of the State of Israel, President Israel in‘ their dispersion wherever they may be.‘ 1- 


-Izhak Ben-Zvi has published a, messagé, extracts bid them be strong and of good. courage in their ‘sacred, 


of which are given hereunder: - ‘task of aiding’ in the. upbuilding of Israel and the in- 
the athering of.the exiles. I pray to the Rock of Israel 
that He may strengthen our hands and. yours, and that 
ours may be the privilege of witnessing with our own 
eyes the prosperity and peace of our blessed 
land.”—News from Israel, May 15, 1954. 


“We have witnessed in these six -years 
“§Ingathering of the exiles, whole communities reaching 
“Israel from the east and from .the west. Their coming 
-has doubled the numbers of those who dwell and. labour 
“in our ancient land, in field and im the. factory, ins the 
-re-settled hills of the- Galilee and in the revived Negev 
wastelands. Throughout the length and breadth of our 
ee our heritage has been renewed by blood and: . 
toi : , 
:.. “We have not been unaware of the 
"dangers that have threatened us since 
» the establishment of the State. Even ' . 

- to this day—five years _ after ‘the Fy; © a’ f , 
-signing of the armstice agreements ts linclive { 
osout neighbours still seek our : i 
downfall. The incessant bloodshed 
',on our frontiers has shown us that 
“swe must be even watchful, ever on. 
“the alert, and. that we ignore these 
‘dangers at our own’ peril.” 


“In the year just ended, as. in. 
* former years, Israel has neglected 
.NO opportunity to express her sincere 
desire for peace, . . . yet we failed 
‘in our efforts to make peace’ with 
“our own close neighbours who per- 
Bist in their aggressive design upon 
fie 





AA eystem . of natodal education, 
: during the year replaced the old, 
“wasteful system in education, and: 
today a quarter of ‘a million ‘school-' 
“children receive a unified, standard 
' Hebrew education administered -by 
‘the State. The nation’s defence and 
- security forces were strengthened . 
“swith the continued — stabilisation of 
‘both the Regular ‘Army and the 
_Resetves within the Defence Army 
“Of Israel.” 

Turning to the question of reli- 
‘gious minorities in Israel, the. Presi- 
*dent said: 
; “We have succeeded in senline 
“many essential. questions in the spirit 
“of the Law of Moses and the 
‘Prophets: ‘One law shall there- be 
‘unto you and unto the stranger that 
“sojourneth among you . > Our 
‘hope- is bright ‘that those problems 
‘yet unsolved will find their solution. 
“with the passage of time in this’. 
‘democratic spirit.” 


‘Paying tribute to the citizens ake 
gaye up their Jives in the War of 
‘Independence, the President recalled, 
King David’s consolation: “They 
compass me about like bees: they 
are quenched as tthe fire of thorns: 
but in the name, of the Lord I will 
overcome them.” 
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_ years, has increased its circulation, to 60,000. 





7 Newsp patiere” in ee | 
Ceylon Pe ve proud of: her newspapers. In. 
it is an island of newspapers. People read very 
few books. Most of their reading is coniined to news- 
papers. The Ceylon, newspapers ate far ahead of all 
. Asia except Japan in their, technique and circulation. 

There are eight daily’ newspapers in the three 
languages selling round about. 300,000 copies every 
day. Of these, the three Sinhalese dailies—Dinamina 
80,000, Lankadipa 60,000 and Janata 20,000 sell 
between. themselves half of the 2€0,000 copies. The 
other five’ English and Tamil language papers altogether 
sell the balance of 150,000 copies-—Daily “News 40,000, 
-Observer 25,000, Times 20,000, Virakesari 35 000 and 
Thinakaran 15 00. 

- The Sunday or Weekly papers of which ae are. 
five sell round about 45,000 copies—Silumina. 150 000, 
Sunday Lankadipa 100,000, Virakesari 35,000’ Sinhala 
Jatiya 25,000, Sunday Thinakaran 35°00. So 
for a‘ week Ceylon newspapers sell ehbout 750,000 
copies. of daily and weekly newspapers which means 
that one persom in eleven of the whole population 
buy a’ newspaper for a week. If you take it that 





fact, 


in a population of 8} million, only about 2% ‘million . 


areadult and literate (according to statistics) , it will 
be seen that wnearly one in- three buy a newspaper 
every ‘ week. We know that every newspaper: bought 
is read by at least’ three persons. On this basis 
we might go so far as,to‘say that every one who can 
read doea read a newspaper once a week at - least. 


This is a véry high rate for any country. But we 
are here talking only of statistics ! 

- WHat po THE CEYLONESE READ ? 

The Dinaming. the Sinhalese , daily, had, in the. 


old days under the famous Sinhalese literary celebrity 


Mr. Martin Wickramasinghe, the status of the 
London Times as far as, Ceylon “was concerned. It. 
_is a 40-year paper for which once Sir Baron Jayati- 


But -after -the emergence > of 
the Lankadipa, the older . paper began’ to ape the 
younger upstart. If the Dinamina had struck to its 
old traditions of conservative and rigid journalism, no 
power on earth. could have shaken its. solid founda- 
tions. But -its newly acquired spirit of sensationalism 
and the search for ‘popularity in an effort to vie with 
Lankadipa went ill with its traditions and gave the 
younger paper, full of pép, vigour, and originality, 4a 
grand opportunity. Thus, the Lenkadipa within six 


The Ceylon Daily.News under the late Mr. D.R. 
Wijewardene was something like the Daily Telegraph 
of London, a reliable, serious, but a popular political 
paper without sensationalism and .any  ballyhoo. 
But, of late, it too has gone off the rails and. no one 
can say what it exactly. is today, Clearly it is the 
mouthpiece of the Christians, ‘the Managing Director 
and all Editorial Staffers being Christians. There 
is, I believe, one Buddhist, Mr. Austin de Silva on 
the higher rungs of the ladder at Lake House.. 


laka rezfulariv§ wrote. 


he is ‘the ” forgotten man and nobody knows what he: 
does. To the Daily News all Buddhist’ leaders are 
jokes. All those- - whe show any kind of national’ 


of the ‘newspaper, 
‘English 
- Posses- 


aspirations have to be laughed out 
Any man who does not pay pooja to the 
language as the most indispensable precious 
sion deserves to be pilloried. 
events get only' a few lines. 

more than two-thirds of the readers .of ‘the Daily 
News are Buddhists, the wonder is not that “it: is not 
increasing its readers but how it. keeps the readers, 


s A at . tec 2% 

Seed, tee” a Oe, fe Pee 

ve igt pla MG N ate aa 
aR ts, fa Pn oer re — - ees & nee met : uf 
That is 


_ Dinamina |* 


that. 


But - 


Big Buddhist school ’ 
When’ one considers that-- 


% ey, : re t fh, shied TREES S asa yd 


 saingly ‘petatisd English 
morning daily at present. ! | “t 
NEWSPAPER Tycoon ie ee 

The Daily News appears,to be under the influence: 

of the American Embassy which gives scholarships’ 
generously to its staff to the U.S.A. and takes a lively. 
interest in the machinery Lake House purchases..,: 
Time and again, the paper seems to sample the best! 
interests of the country te, those. of the U.S.A. The: 


aN ERE ee rae oe 


“there?” ds- ‘he “other 


Daily News is also, controlled by the U.N.P.'to such’. 
an extent that it is virtually a party paper. Once° 
when a very “big noise’ in the U.N.P. was asked: 


why they didn’t start a daily paper he asked blindly 
“Why should | we? We have the Daily News and thie? 
~-T ribune, as News Review. . 
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U. S. Library of. Congress Treasures’ 3 
Folk Songs es 

Washington: Much of the rich tradition of Ameri:s 
can. folk music seemed doomed to vanish for ever at thet 
beginning of this century. 

The ballads which American pioneers had sung ink 
dozens of .versions as they made their way West were: 
all bu; forgotten. i 

‘The old Red Indian war hints were dieppenride 
as Indians of the young generations — Jeft their tribes? 
and forgot tribal ceremonies, ae 

The. railroad workers who 
the continent laying track were 
songs seldom sung. : 

The rhythmic swing. of the sea- -chanty disappeared 
with the mariners who hoisted sails. 

Recently, however, there has been: a revival of 
interest in folk music. Today, the U.S. Library of: 
Congress has more than 60,000 recorded folk tunes. 

‘Thirty years ago, folk-song enthusiasts hegan to: 


their way across: 
dead and their. 


sang 
long. 


. search the isolated North Carolina mountains for early- 


versions of Scotch-English ballads. - They went deep in, 
the mine tunnels to record the . voices of the miners,. 
They went among the prisoners in  southern,. ae “ 
tiaries and to the Red Indian tribes in the West. -.-"% 
EXPENSIVE PROCESS | 

Collecting was an expensive process. Portable re 
‘cording machines were costly. Days—sometimes months 
—were required: for the ballad hunter to find the ald 
people who would. remember -old tunes and then to wait 
until the singers were disposed to record them. — 3 
‘The ist: of folk singerg includes some surprises! 
Judge -Learned Hand stepped down from ‘his U. S! 
Court of Appeals bench recently to sing two ballads 
from the sais Civil War that he had learned more 
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yan’ 60 ¥ 1e C 
bum of “Songs ‘and Ballads of Aiiérican’ History.” 
_ A famous Red Indian, * Crazy. Bull, similarly re- 
‘orded half-forgotten tribal songs. He is the grandson 
{: Sitting Bull, the famous chief whose Sioux - warriors 
n 1876 massacred a jcavalry contingent under Géneral 
yeorge Custer in one of the most famous episodes of 
. Ss, frontier history. 

CBSCURE PropLe Salve 

Most of the Library’s records, however, were sung 

r played by obscure people in their native environment 
tlegr than in a formal studio. “The Library says of 
ese recordings: “The singers and musicians..... “are 
feard against the natural back-ground of their lives. 
[he portable recording machines of the ballad hunters 
‘aught such realisitc. sounds as the informal shouting, 
aughted, clapping, and stamping) of group dances, the 
hud: of a lumberman’s axe aS_it swung to the rhythm 
if a work song, the cracking of a whip as a Southern. 
\eero ‘mule skinner’ drives his team of mules.” 

The tunes and lyrics of America’s folk songs 7e- 
ject a heritage from other parts of the world: the 
English ° ballads and seachanties, Afro-Anierican ' spiri- 
‘uals and “blues,” and French ‘and Spanish songs of 
the: southern and western United States. Often ‘one 
song will have many variants. 
hational ballad is .The Hangsman’s shed a favourite 
Negro spiritual in the southeastern 
Fersions of it are also sung in English, Scottich dialects, 
Spanish, Faroese, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish. German, 
sthonian, Wendish, Russian, Ukrainian, and Slavonian. 
4. The native music of. “other countries ig also represen- 
ed: in. the Library’s archives. In exchange for albums of 
American music, the Library has received songs from 
scotland, France, Ireland, ° Italy, Finland and: South 
America. 

As a result of the Library's leadership in the folk- 
nusic revival, 
hroughott the United States, particularly in universitiés 
nd city libraries. Students in 60. universities in the 


inited States can now take courses in folk music.— 
tmerican Reporter, June, 1954. 

ee 

en The’ Tec cline 


Prof. Henri Wallon writes in Tribune, ie 
Zeylon News Review, as follows: 

"Youth is the period through which the individual 
jasses from hig birth to the age at which he is able to 
ke an active part in society, net only with ‘his profes- 
jonal capacities but through all the relations in which 






an is also the. ‘whole body of individuals .of many 
iflerent personalities whe compose. the rising genera- 
Non, the herald of the future. 

fs Education consists in guiding the child and later 
He. young man or young woman through this long and 
tificult preparation. And upon whom should this res- 
gonsibility fall? 

The answer ‘given to this question by history varied 
Hacly with the different types of Society and aims of 
ech 
a TEACHER’s Duties 
ran A revolutionary, .a friend of Robespierre, 


society - 


“At the age of 
the nation will receive the child from the 
At twelve years, he will be turned 
over to’ society.” Nature was the family circle to which 
was given, only the responsibility for feeding and 
elothing the children and for their first eflective im- 


report on the organisation of education: 
five years, 
hands of nature, 





“‘Gekes all auiden in. Sais to. 


An unusually inter-’ 


United States. - 


many collections have been established: 


will be involved, family; human‘and civic relations, - 


‘his school and against the shortages which 


ae / 
. Conven- - 
igh member Le Peletier de Saint Fargeau, said in, his . 


sducnte them. on a per- 
fectly equajitarian basis. After the age of twelve, it 
turns them out to try their luck in a society sown with 
economic inequalities. 

This unlimited responsibility: of the educator, which 
is supposed to be a substitute even for that of the 
family, is even vaguer than it is vast. The teacher’s 
duties and rights are not precisely defined nor are the 
aims even of education itself. 

There are two possible. definitions ‘of education 
which are often opposed. One considers it as the 
transfer through successive generations, of the cultural 
heritage and ways of thought peculiar to a society, 
people or a race. It is . easy to’ see the danger 
this : traditionalism, conservatism and éventually raci- 
The second definition is the opposite of the first - 
is essentially individualistic and pzéscribes the devela. 
ment in each chitd of his leanings and aptitudes follo 
ing their. spontaneous appearance. This can end 

a fundamental egotism, difficulties in social adaptatic , 
in a Spirit ‘of fierce competition. . 

Certainly: every child has the right to instruction 
and an education which is best able to fit him for the 
society in which he must live and act. But this society 
is not that of” the past—it is that which points 
towards tthe future, which is in the process of becoming, 
the development of which cannot be halted. . The 
teacher, therefore, must not take refuge in the false . 
security of traditions, in the comforts of routine. He 
must refresh himself foreseeing, through. events, what is - 
being born. He must not, hide himself within his 
own past and within the nartow limits of his profes- 
sional habits. He must try not to be overtaken by the 
needs-and aspirations of the new paee on 

APTITUDES 

Certainly the teacher must also try to discover in. 
each pupil or student, all those tastes and aptitudes 
which are most capable of developing « his intellectual 
and moral capacities to the utmost, but obviously this 
must be separated from the coiimon tasks. It must 
stress the occasion when the pupil will feel or imagine’ 
his responsibilities in’ connection with the education 
he receives. 

The teacher must influence the pupil, above all by 
his own example. 

It ‘is the teacher who directs the. child “ towards 
society. And his own links with society should be 
sithout question. He should be someone who makes: 
public welfare the law of his life, who will make the 
dignity of intelligence, of conscience. the right of, free 
examination, the right to reject debasing directives 
which would demand of him pretence and lies, an ob- 


ject of respect in. his own person. 


COLLABORATION 

It is the teacher who forms men and he should 
eventually prove it by not standing aloof from the 
currents: of enthusiasm or indignation which are aroused 
throughout the world by great human interests or great 
injustices. 

Finally the teacher must dow how to struggle for 
seriously 
threaten the students’ future. He must protest against 
the scindal of children unablé to pursue their studies, 
not bécause of lack of ability but because ‘there are 
not enough schools; of the children who cannot learn 
a trade because there are. not enough apprentice train- 
jeg centres; of the children who grow to adulthood, 
without any professional qualifications, condemned to a 
precarious and insecure existence, denied any cultural 
satisfaction. 


Printed and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press, 120-2 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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NOTES 


: e 
Education and Progress / 
Speaking at Nangal . on the 8th of July last, Pandit 
Nehru declared at a public meeting that “We have 
won @ decisive victory. against food - scarcity,” and 
further expressed great satisfaction at the progress 
of the Government’s campaign for greater. food pro- 
duction. He said that the results were far beyond 
expectations. 


_ We are in agreement with all that he said on the 
point of food production and we are glad .that he. 


warned the country against the adoption of a com- 
placent attitude. We have no doubt that with the 
completion of the great multi-purpose projects, like 
the Bhakra-Nangal, our food position will be reason- 
ably safe. Pandit Nehru’s pride in- the. achievement 
is more ‘than justified on this score. 

But Pandit Nehru was treading on ‘far ica firm 


ground when he referred to our progress in other 


spheres, from “the uplift of Harijans. to scientific 
research.” Here we have little to show in comparison 
with more progressive nations of the world. Industrial 
progress and scientific research has gone hand in hand 
in all Jands where there thas been a real harnessing 
of science to industry. 

Here, in our country, no siete link exists as yet. 
A chain of National Research Laboratories have been 
established all over the country. twelve in number. 
But as yet no substantial progress in any line has 
been the outcome. Indeed, we may be permitted to 
say that their usefulness and efficiency has vet to be 
nroved. We do not say this in a scoffing. spirit. hut 
we must not take scientific research for granted. Fine 
buildings and -costly equipment have been provided, 
but only substantial results can justifv their existence. 

We do not: know if Pandit Nehru has ever 
considered the curious fact that scientific progress— 
indeed Cultural Progress—is highest in countries that 
have a high standard of general education, and also 


Poy 


have the literacy’ index up to the saturation. inate. 
We would say that it would be a veritable miracle 
of the first degree if a nation with an extremely 
jefficient and poor standard of general education: . 
{and a literacy index of about 15 per cent, could 
achieve anything in the way of scientific progress 
that: would justify-a song and a dance. 


Our literacy index was about 40 per cent when 
the British started building their Empire. 
exploitation and a total’ disregard for the welfare of 
the subject peoples, brought: that down to. below... 


10 per cent in 2 century. ‘and. half of Britigh rule. eS 
In the same speech Pandit-Nehru expressed grief | 


at some promising Indian scientists going abroad in 
order to earn more money than they could get here, 
‘But so- long : as nepotism and parochialism is’as ram- 
pant in Indian administrationa] circles-as it is today, 


is that anything to be surprised at? Given a fair | 


chance to get an adequate return for his Jabours, and 
ample, facilities and scope for. research, no scientist 
worthy of his name would ever stir out of his home- 


Ruthless. 


~ 


land. Pandit Nehru should. give deep consideration’ if 


to this established - fact. 

India has many hurdles to cross ‘hefore she can 
attain the nosition, in the’ comity of “Nations of the 
world, to which. she: lays claim. After food, the next 


major hurdle is education. without which no nation - 


can make anv progress in ‘the modern world. however 
great its potentials. Pandit. Nehru should realise this 


axiomatic truth and set about the repair- and re- 


conditionine of the completely neglected educational 


structure of our country,. which is 
state evervwhere. 

Student riots and disturbances have become a 
nerennial sourere of trouble in West Bengal and the 
Uttar Pradesh. Recently Indore witnessed a narti- 
eularly lamentable outhurst of disruntive activity 
and the total failure of the forces of law and order. 
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This epidemic is highly contagious and the conditions 


in most major educational institutions are favourable ” 
to such outbreaks. Pandit Nehru and his advisors | 


should give earnest consideration to that. 
Discipline, in the fullest sense of the. term, which 
is akin to the Sanskrit word winaya, is totally absent 
in our educational practice. Some few schools and a 
very small number of colleges have tried to keep up 
the traditional modes of training its students into 


a cultured way of life and thought. Even they are 


firiding it difficult to maintain their standards, how-- 


ever much though they screen their student applicants. 
For not only is the raw material tainted, but the 
skilled staff that process it is also in a state of decay. 
Two famous colleges in Calcutta and two famous 
residential Universities of India, one of which was 
built and sustained by the very life-blood of a great 
son of India, are the outstanding miserable examples. 


Press:Commission’s Work 
The Government of India have come out with a 


summary of the recommendations of the Press. Com-. 


mission “for public information” and “not to be used 

for forming judgments upon the recommendations” 

until the full text of the report became available. 
The Government of India announced the 
constitution of a Press Commission of eleven mem- 

« bers under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice G. S. 

¢ Rajadhyaksha on September 23, 1952. 

» -. “The report of the Commission, teports: the 

~" Bombay Chronicle, was divided In. three volumes. 

The first volume contained: the recommendations: 

‘- the second was packed with. statistics and a history 

.° Of Indian journalism; the third vir 

. the appendices. , 

The Commission had held fourteen sessions of 

. about a fortnight each at New Delhi, Ootacamund, 

a Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Simla and . had 

_. examined 414 witnesses. 

The transcript of the oral evidence taken by the 

Commission and the written memoranda. submitted 

, to it ran to more than 10,000 pages. - 

oe. The terms of reference of, the Commission had 

- been to enquire into the state of the Press in India, 

its present and future lines of development and to 

” examine : 

. (1) The control, 
and financial 
agencies, etc.; 

(2) The working of mononolies and chains 


and their effect on the p-osentation of a-curate 
news and fair views: 
_ |G) Forms of’ external influence as may have 
a -hewing on the devclopment of healthy 
journalism : : 
oe _@ 
_ 4) Conditions of employment of. working 
ournalists and settlement of disputes affecting 
, them: a a, 
(5): Machinery for (a) ensuring high stand- 
ards of journalism and (6) Hasion between 
Government and the Press; 


volume contained 


management and awnership 
structure of newspapers, news 
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(6) Freedom of the Press and repeal or 
amendment of laws not in consonance with it; 
and to make recommendations thereon. 

. The members of the Commission, besides _ those 
already referred to were Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Rao Saheb 
Patwardhan, Mr. A.-R. Bhatt and Mr. T. N. Singh. 


Press Commission's Recommendations 

“The constitution of an All-India Press Council ° 
by statute which is to be charged with the task of 
safeguarding the freedom of the Press and helping .. 
the Press to neaintain its mdependence, the formation 
of a code 6f ethics’ for journalists, the appointment 
of a-Press Registrar and the establishment of a State 
trading corporation to deal with newsprint supplies 
are some of the principal recommendations of the 
Press Commission,” reports the Statesman. 


The Press ‘Council to be composed of 25 members 
of whom 13 or more should be working journalists of 
ten years’ standing in the profession, ineluding 
working editors was to have in addition @ ‘chairman, 
who should be either a sitting or a retired Judge of 
a High Court to be nominated by the Chief Justice 
of India. The objects of the Press Council would 
include: 1. To safeguard the freedom of the Press 
and help the press to maiDtain Its independence; 
2. by censuring objectionable types of journalistic 
conduct, and by all other possible means. to build 
up @ code in accordance with the -highest professional 
standards; 3. to keep under review any developments 
likely to- restrict. the supply ‘ and: . dissemination of 
news of ‘public ipterest and importance; 4. to 
encourage the growth of the sense of responsibility 
and public. service among all those engaged in the 
profession of journalism: 5. to study developments 
in the Press which may tend towards concentration 
or monopoly and, if necessary, to suggest remedies 
therefor; 6. to publish reports, at least once a year, 
recording its. work and reviewing the performance of 
the Press, its development and the factors affect- 
ing them; 7. to improve methods of recruitment, 
education .and, training for the profession, by the ~ 
creation of suitable. agencies for the purpose such as 
a Press Institute. 

The Press Registrar was to keep a close watch 
on..the circulation of newspapers and if he came to 
the conclusion that in.a particular area or in 2 
language a monopoly had developed, he was to bring 
it to the attention of the Press Council, who would 
conduct an investigation into the existence of the 


monopoly, whether that had acted against public 
interest, whether undesirable practices had been_ 
resorted to for eliminating compe'ition, and what 


measures, if any, were, necessary to deal with the 
-ifuation, 
The State trading corporation for newsprimts was 


moet. 
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to be entrusted with a monopoly of- imports and take 
over the entire’ output of Indian mills on a: fair basis 
and sell it along with imported Benen ®) at perused 
prices, 

The Commission recommended that “the shies 
tion of newspapers and periodicals should be made a 
Central responsibility, and suggested the banning of 
crossword puzzle competition forms. It also recom- 
mended the introduction of price-page schedule for 
newspapers and suggested that advertisements’ should 
not cover more than 40 per cent of the total space. 

It favoured single unit papers wherever possible 
and said that in the case of multiple editions each 
uit should be separated from the others in the 
matter of accounts. Where a chain consisted of a 
number of groups, each group was to be separated 
from the other. The adoption of a strict code of 
advertising by an association of publishers was 
recommended. It suggested the enactment of a legis- 
lation to regulate the newspaper industry which 
should make it punishable with fine or imprisonment 
to give fraudulent advertisement. 


The Commission found a considerable degree of 
concentration in the ownership of Indian newspapers 
nd felt that there was danger that that tendency: 
might develop in the future. The Commission could 
not favourably view the accentuation of such a 
tendency. The proposed Press Council was to review, 
at the end of five yaers, all the consequences of 
newspaper ownership in the light of circumstances 
then existing and to make appropriate recommenda- 
‘tions, mcluding the setting up of a fact-finding 
enquiry, if it considered that necessary. 


Referring to the news agencies the Commission. 


said that- they should not be State-owned or State- 
controlled and any assistance from the State to the 
news agelcies should be without any strings attached. 
The State should have no voice in the contro! of the 
agency either editorially or administratively. The 
Commission laid down for adoption new schedules of 
charges for news agency services which they expected 
would result in a more equitable division of, operating 
costs over large and small newspapers. A revision of 
the basis for calculation of the charges payable by 
the All-India Radio for the use of news agency 
services was also recommended. 

The Commission suggested that a public cor. 
poration based on the existing organisation but 
eontrolied by a board of trustees under a chairman 
to be appointed by the Chief Justice of India should 
take up the management of the Press Trust of India. 
No organizational changes were prescribed for the 
United Press of India except that the management 
was to be controlled by a board of trustees. In both 
the cases, one of the Trustees should represent the 
employees. wy thee. 4 

- The: Government should, the Commission. said, 
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base their advertisement policy on considerations of 
the circulation of ‘the paper, the readers designed to 


be reached and the purpose of advertising. 

The Commission noted a. general decline in the © 
status and independence: of the editor and suggested 
“that with a view to stabilizing and defining the 


. editor’s ultimate responsibility in the conduct of a 


newspaper, the appointment of an editor should be 
attended with the execution of a contract. of employ~- 
ment laying down the genenral policy of the paper 
In as precise terms as possible. The editor in dis- 
charging his responsibility should be bound by the 
generally accepted code of journalistic ethies and 
practice. ; 

“As regards presettation of news, there should — 
be no question of favouring a particular policy or. 
trimming the news to suit that policy. The editor — 
should decide finally what items of news should go 
in a paper and the owner should not be-in a position 
to order a blacking out of any items of news.” 

The Commission found nothing wrong with ‘the 
organization of journalists along trade union lines, 
It recommended a minimum basic wage of Rs. 125- 
per month with varying amounts of dearness . allow- 
ance at different categories of places. The Commission 
said that-an employees’ providend fund should be 
created: to which employees and employers were to 
contribute each one month’s emoluments of ‘the 
employee concerned and gratuity on the basis of 15 
days’ pay for every year of service. It also prescribed ~ 
periods of different: kinds of leave a working journalist. © 
should be. entitled to. 

Surveying the condition of the Press in India, thie 
Commission said that the well-established papers. 
had, on the whole, maintained a high standard of 
journalism. “Such papers represented a decisive 
majonty of the total circulation. “In the Commis- ; 
sion’s opinion India possesses many papers of which 
any country may be proud.” 

The daily press in India comprised more 
330 newspapers with a total circulation of - 


‘than 
nearly 


2,600,000 engaging a capital of about twelve crores :- 


of rupees including loan capital amounting to Rs, 5 
crores. The annual revenue of the daily press was 
about Rs. 11 crores, of which Rs. 5 crores come from 
advertisements. Salaries and wages paid in the 
industry amounted to over Rs. 4 crores of ais 
about Rs. 85 lakhs went to journalists. 

The daily newspapers were largely eoneautraied 
in big cities and capitals of States and the penetra- 
tion into rural areas was very small. The Commission 
felt that the number of newspapers in the country 
should be greatly increased and that more newspapers 
should come up in the district towns. The readers in 
large cities had freedom of choice of the newspaper 
he wanted to read and every metropolis was ade- 
quately served. The competition of the metropolitan 

® 
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papers throughout the area they served provided a 


. choice even to the readers in small towns where no 
papers -were published, : 

The Commission unanimously ‘approved of ie 
lative restrictions of a reasonable character 
ineitement to offence permitted under the Constitu- 
tion (First-Amendment) Act, 1951. Four members 
would prefer that ‘the restrictions imposed in the 
interest: of the State should be replaced by a 
reference to “prevention of public disorder,” while 
others felt: that such ‘substitution of words was un- 
satisfactory. The majojrity favoured the retention 
of restrictions “im the interests of. friendly relations 
with foreign States” but suggested that any legis- 
lation imposing restrictions should. be confined to 
cases of systematic diffusion of deliberately false or 
distorted reports which undermined friendly relations 
with foreign States and should not punish any 
dissemination of true facts although they might tend 
to endanger the friendly relations with foreign States. 

The Commission expressed the opinion that in 
so far as a particular section of the Indian Penal 
Code penalised mere exciting or attempting to excite 
feelings of hatred, cdntempt or disaffection . towards 
Government without exciting or attempting to excite 
disturbance of public order, that section was 
ulira vires of the Constitution even under the 


amended - Article 19(2) and opposed to the freedom’ 


of the Press. The repeal of the section was recom- 
mended. But the Commission’ thought that expres- 
sions inciting: persons to alter by violence the system 
of Government with or without. foreign aid should 
be. punishable by insertion of a new Section 121B. An 
amendment to Section 158A was also suggested 
including an-explanation that advocacy of change in 
the social -or’-economic order not intended or likely 
to lead to disorder or to commission of offences 
would not be an offence. 

The Commission supported the view of the Press 
Law Inquiry ‘Committee that -it had not been the 
intention of the framers of the Code that Section 144 
CrP. should ‘be applied to the Press. The Com- 
mission recommended that when an order was issued 
prohibiting the assembly of more than a certain 
number of -persons, the authorities concerned might 
grant, in the order itself, special exemption to bona- 
fide ‘reporters who should be asked to wear distinctive 
badges in token of exemption and carry the permit on 
their person. * 

The Commission considered it desirable that 
both Parliament and State legislatures should define 
by legislation, as contemplated in Articles 105 and 
194 of the Constitution, the precise powers, privileges 
and immunities they possess in regard to contempt 
and the procedure for enforcing’ them. 

Tt recommended that Exception 4 to Section 499 
IP.C. be amended by inserting the words ‘or of 


on 
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Pax liament or State ‘Legislature’ to.give effect to the 
principle that publicaion-of a substantially correct 
report of the proceedings in a legislature was pri- 
vileged on the same principle as an accurate report 


_of justice was privileged, and that the advantage of 


publicity to the community at large outweighed any 
private injury resulting from the publication. 

The Commission did not approve the suggestion 
that defamation of a public servant should be 
constituted as a cognizable offence. But it considers 
that a third proviso might be added- to Section 198 
Cr. P. C. to meet exceptional cases. 

The Indore Tragedy 

Indiscipiine and disregard for law and order 
seems to be a contagious disease amongst our young 
hopefuls. With their immature brains and impetuous 
minds, they become the tools of every rogue on the 
look-out for fomenting trouble. And on each occa- 
sion some knock-kneed official or minister is panicked 
into making confusion worse confounded. 

The latest such disturbance has been at Indore 
in Madhya Bharat. We have recéived a full account 
from a reader, Shri N. C. Zamindar, which we append 
below. We can only say that this lamentable failure 
on the part of the authorities is not’ without parallel 
elsewhere. 


Students of colleges are regarded as the torch- 
bearers of the future of a nation. On them lie all our 
hopes. And yet neither at the Centre nor in, the 
States can we see any realisation of that fact. It is 
about time capable persons were put in charge of the 
problem. 

We give the letter below: 

“Indore, the biggest and the most enlightened city 
not only of Madhya Bharat but of the whole Central 
India and Rajasthan—witnessed a complete break-down 
of the machinery of law and order from 20th July till 
22nd July. The Government failed miserably in pro- 
tecting the High Court and its own Secretariat. Litile 
wonder, if people have lost confidence in the capacity of 


the Government to ‘protect life and property and main- 


tain law and order, in short, to govern.’ 

| “Starting from simple but childish demands of 
students the trouble developed into a menace. ‘All anti- 
social forces mobilized, tather focussed, their strength 
on the machinery of law and. order and have succeeded 
in delivering a cruel blow at the prestige of the autho- 
rity. Le; me recount facts which I saw personally. On 


‘the 19th a crowd’ of students approached the Education 


Minister of Madhya Bharat with demands to re-employ 


@. retired ‘Principal and transfer of some Professors. 
The Education Minister, according to the students’ 


version, behaved rudely.. He was imputed certain 
violent words, e.g., that he wanted to try the strength 
of students, etc. There was a mild clash in the after 
noon between the police and the students. From 19th 


night the trouble-brewers started planning. The, politi- 


cal leaders appeared on the scene. In the afternoon 
when [ visited the Secretariat the situation had become 
explosive. Stones. were being thrown 


Minister and the. Development Minister came to )_ pacify 
the mob but they were not listened to. It. is a painful 
fact to record that the Ministers) misjudged: and misceal- 
culated the whole demonstration. In the meantime,. the 
Mill labourers, which are infested with Communists, 
took over the lead and a regular pictched battle started 
between the police and the mob. The authorities dumbly 
suffered the ridiculous stone-pelting. , - 


“In the evening, Lathi-charge was ordered. Tear 
Gas Bombs were thrown and water sprinkled. These 
measures proved futile. The same evening I witnessed 
wooden planks, logs and stones being thrown at the 
Fire Brigade and other cars from the Government 
Hospital which is in front. of the High Courr. The mob 
had attacked the Court and taking out some files burnt 
them. The cars of the Ministers and some officers were 
damaged before the very eyes of the special Armed 
¥Forees, still no action was taken. I toured the whole 
disturbed area and found that the situation has consider- 
‘ably deteriorated. People mocked and pelted stones 
at the Police. The situation descended even to the 
ridiculous. level when in sheer exasperation the police 
also began to pelt stones. In the night, Sec. 144 and 
‘Curfew till dawn was imposed. Under the cover of 
might perhaps detailed plans were drawn. On the 21st 
‘at about 9 a.m. all round the Secretariat preparations, 
on the anti-social side were going on. Municipal dust- 
bins were filled with Gitti (small stones) and the police 
stood doing nothing. Let it be recorded that the police 
‘were disgusted at the indecisiveness of the powers that 
be. Inspite of Sec. 144 crowds swelled in the High 
Court premises and large scale unprecedented icnendiar- 
ism and destruction began. Files were taken out and 
burnt, witness-boxes and furniture, etc., were reduced 
to ashes. 
Court disappeared for the time being. The police 
stood seeing all this receiving stone-hits without effective 
action. Perhaps when most of the destruction was 
over, firing took place with a vengeance, There was in- 
discriminate shooting and as a result ten persons’ were 
killed and about a hundred injured. Curfew was strictly 
imposed. At about 4 p.m. the police had to open 
fire again. From the 22nd the city is under the cover 
of curfew and Sec, 144 I.P.C, 


“There is much truth in a Jocal newspapers’ re- 
mark that it was a regular guerilla fight between the 
anti-social. elements and the authorities. The High 


Court building has become a most ghastly witness to the, 


extremely weak, inefficient and indecisive policy of the 
Government. An influential citizen rightly summed up 
the situation, ‘The city has experienced total anarchy 
for two days. There was no law and order under the 
Very noses of the Ministers and Secretaries.. The 
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breaking the - 
_window-panes. The students and others had completely 
occupied the Western area of the premises. The Chief. 


‘Jessons of it will be lost over the powers that be. 


The whole sanctity and authority of the High . 
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attack and Vandalism, in the High Court premises proves 
amply that the Government is incapable and not worth 
its name.’ It is a very strong verdict but the amount 
of destrtiction in the High Court fully justifies it. The 
C.1.D. department had collapsed and has proved not 
even worth the labels “which it uses. It could get no 
important information otherwise things would not have 
reached this limit. The tragedy is. over but the situa- 
tion is all the more serious because the local press, which 
is completely owned by the party in power, is not only 
defending but praising the dilatory policy of the Gov- 
ernment under the plea of non-violence and humanism 
of the Chief Minister. It is ridiculous but true. There 
is a complete. blanketing of the true and serious aspects 
of the Indore Tragedy. For Indoreans it has been a 
warning written in fire and blood. But, perhaps, the 
The 
real causes and consequences can be known only after 
some lapse of time, till then one has only to gaze at 
the half burnt witness-boxes, chairs’ tables and the 
ashes of most valuable and  lost-for-ever records of 
the temple of Justice.” 


Undergraduate Students in Calcutta. 


Dr, J. C. Ghosh, the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, is really to be congratulated in causing a survey 
to be held regarding the life and work of the under- 
graduate students in Calcutta. The foremost problem 
the Survey has emphasised is the poverty of the middle 
class students—the poverty.is appalling and degrading 
too. The Surevey: has made various suggestions, long- 
term and short-term, with a view to improving the 
conditions of students and the education in the State 
of West Bengal. Dr. Ghosh in his foreword to the Survey 
has given his most considered opinion on the unfortu- 
nate state of affairs in the undergraduate field of edu- 
cation.' The remedies suggested: would .involvel. large 
amounts and it is the primary duty of the State Govern- 
ment to take necessary steps. Education in this State 
receives somewhat a step-motherly treatment from the 
Government. The Government of ‘West. Bengal spends 
much less on education, pro rata, than what is spent hy 
the Governments of Bombay, Uttar Pradesh and . Bihar. 
Education in this State has been fostered and developed 
mainly through private -initiative and munificence. 


The attainment of independence has nor apparently 
in any way changed the outlook of the Government of 
West Bengal towards improving the. standard of educa- 
tion and the lot of the students. They can find enough 
money in sending members of the majority party in the 
State Legislature to foreign countries. to learn the 
parliamentary practices in different countries of Europe, 
as if Indians know nothing about parliamentary prac. 
tiees and Government ; they can find money for sending 
representatives after representatives to foreign. countries 
to negotiate for the purchase of trawlers which, along 
with the scheme, runs out of order, but when comes the 


f- 
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question of spending money on  educalion—and the 
students and the teachers—the Government put forward 
the plea of the shortage of funds. 

The Survey is very interesting and informative. In 
a short editorial comment it is not possible to discuss 
in detail all the topics dealt with in it. But we must 


say a few things about the University authorities them-- 


selves. It is too well known that there has been a 
shortage of educational institutions in the city- and the 
guardians and the students scramble for seats in the 
colleges. But all the students seeking higher education 
in colleges canno,y get seats and in consequence turn 


=. towards other avocations to which they are not at all 


juited. -The Vice-Chancellor in his foreword has 
stressed the need for 8 more colleges for men students 
and 1wo for women, students for undergraduate studies 
in Arts and Science Faculties in Calcutta. But it is 
to be pointed out that a renowned educational institu- 
tion in Calcutta, with a long philanthropic tradition in 
jpioneering the cause of education in the State, has 
recenily erected its own building in South Calcutta 
and made ‘arrangements for women’s section-in the 
morning and boys’ section in the day in both arts and 
But for reasons still unknown_and  unex- 
plained, the University has refused permission to this 
college to open the women’s section in. the morning ; 
and after much harassment and delay, has given per- 
mission 10 open the day section only. The people of 
South Calcutta . eagerly awaited the opening of the 
branch of a renowned, college in this part of “the city, 
but they were disappointed. The permission to the.-day 
section has been given, only;for commerce studies and 
arts and science are not beiig allowed. This attitude 
of the University is strange and seems to be ironical, 
especially when. the Survey pleads for smaller colleges 
with divided ‘units or branches in order to improve the 
personal touch between the teachers and students. The 
more the number of colltges in this great city, the less 
will be the number of students in “each unit and the 
better will be the standard of education. And the 
action of the University just cited runs counter to ‘the 
so-called ideals of the University in spreading the edu- 
cation among the people. 


Similarly the case of the oldest Women’s College in, 


West Béngal seems to be ignored, both by the University: 


and by. the Government of West Bengal. Far reasons 
best known to both, this college seems io be passed -over 


‘in all matters regarding improvement and expansion. 


Further, when in the immediate future. technical 
education cannot be provided to all those who need it 
for lack of arrangements and provision, it is better that 
students should be enabled to get college education so 
that the general standard of éducation in the country 
becomes higher. A democratic government inevitably 
lives on a certain standard of intellectual development 
of its people and that is most needed in India today. 
Technical knowledge, of course, is also essential, but 
technical knowledge will be useless unless there is an 
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improved” standard of intellectual development) . Mere 
technical knowledge without. imaginative growth and’ 
intellectual development will make the man a machine— 
not a creator. 


On page 27 of the Survey, there is a serious mistake. 
in calculation. The floor space of a college is counted, 
only once, while the college is stated to be holding 
double shifts. The floor space should have been 
doubled in computation. ; é 


Nationalisation of Text Books 


According to the Hitavada of July 8, the Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh had decided to undertake 
the preparateon, printing and publication and distri- 
bution of* language text-books for primary classes. 
The Government reportedly had overruled the 
objections of publishers, who in a memorandum, had 
drawn the attention of the Government to the 
adverse effects of the move on the getieral publishing 
business. The publishers said that, deprived of their 
chief avenue of earning profit, they would hence- 
forward not be able to undertake publication of 
books of a general nature which were relatively less 
remunerative. 


The Hitavada supports the Government move 
and hopes that the Government would remove the 
defects of bad printing, poor production and _ short. 
durability—so common to the books brought ont by: 
private ‘publishing concerns and thereby justify its 
entrance into a field held by private enterprise. 

Strongly critical of the move of the Government 
of Madhya Pradesh, Sri Maganbhai Desai writes in 
the Harijan on July 17 that it was “bad for education 
as well as the growth of healthy democratic govern- 
ment.” He fails to see why: the Government should 
have decided “to take the unusual step of writing, 
printing and even selling the books itself.” Such 
monopoly control in educational matters was neither 
desirable nor conducive to free and unrestricted 
education. Sri Desai approvingly quotes Sri Chakra- 
varty Rajagopalachari, who thad condemned such a 
suggestion because in Rajaji’s opinion “it was more 
dangerous than appeared on the surface. In such an 
event text books would change whenever Government 
changed and political views would get into-text 
books.” ° 


Sri Desai entertains serious doubts whether by 
nantionalising text books the evils of the text book 
‘trade could be eradicated, and urges the Madhya 
Pradesh Government to reconsider its decision, 
which, as things remained, was to be effective from 


‘ 1955-56. 


We also support Sri Maganbhai’s contention. Our 
Governments, both at the Centre and in the States, 
ought to be more attentive to the development of 
the publishing businesses. The enlargement of the 
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sphere of Government publications, beyond what is 


“essential for the purposes of recording the activities 


of governmental departments and the deliberations 
of the legislatures, should only be whdertaken after 


mature consideration of all aspects, by any govern- 


ment run on democratic lines. 


Community Projects in West Bengal 


_ Striking progress was made in the work in eight 
community development blocks in West Bengal, 
reports the weekly West Bengal. 

Hach of the eight Community Development 


‘blocks had 800 to 1,000 half plots for demonstration 


of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation, use of 
improved seeds (both aus and aman), greey manures, 


chemical fertilizers and methods of kitchen garden- 


ing up to the end of April, 1954, 7,779 maunds of 
seeds, 69,857 maunds of fertilizers and 49392 Ibs. of 
chemical fertilizers had been distributed in those 
blocks and 15,772 tons of compost prepated. Short 
term loans had also been given to enable poor agri- 
culturisis to buy seeds, etc., and seed and seedlings 
for kitchen had been given free for kitchen gardening. 
Rs. 1,97,149 were distributed as such short term loans, 
and of that about Rs. '42,680 had already been 
recovered, | 


Four blocks had Demonstration Fish Farms. In 


-.Jalhati 11,000 fry had been transferred in April 


from nursery and rearing tanks to the stocking tanks, 
and in Guskara, Baruipur, Fulia, a total of 45,780 
fry and six-and-half maunds of chala fish had been 
sold. Loans amounting to Rs. 69,250 had been given 
for the scheme of development of tank fishery in dry 
districts under which 404 acres had been brought so 
far. About 383 acres had been covered by the Union- 
wari Tank Fishery Scheme. Under the latter scheme 
Rs. 40,765 had been advanced as loans. 

The area acquired for purposes of afforestation 
amounted to 768 acres. Notification for acquisition of 


‘another .607 acres had also been published. 


saa 


So far 5,268 acres of cultivable waste land ‘had 
been reclaimed. A sum of Rs. 183,940 had been 
advanced in different blocks for such land reclamation 
on the basis of Rs._75 per acre. 

About 4,896 acres of land had been Bight under 
irrigation with the execution of 53 small irrigation 
schemes. ' 

Almost all the eight blocks thad gone ahead in 
the matter of site selection of two to three health 
sub-cetttres and had realised local contribution, in 
land, cash or in bricks for that purpose. 

A total of 101 primary schools had been taken 
up for conversion into Basic schools. Thirty-four 
Secondary schools had been taken up for improve- 
ment and four Junior Basic schools’ had been esta- 
blished. As regards Social Education centres,- the 
target of 80 per block would quite possibly be sur- 


passed, A scheme of graded, circulatung library had 
been’ devised to assist social education teachers giv- 
ing something more than mere literacy to the villag- 
ers, Each block was now in possession of five such 
libraries, each having 150 books. All the blocks had 
been supplied with audio-visual equipments, 1.€., film 
and film-strip projectors, 

The total amount of the contribution received 
from the people in the form of cash, labour and 
materials was Rs. 738,100. The largest contribution 
was in the form of labour (Rs. 333,100), the second 
in’ materials (Rs. 252,000) and the rest in cash 
(Rs. 158,000). The largest amount, whether in cash, 
labour or materials, had been donated for education 
followed by contribution for drinking water. supply, 
health centres and other items, 


Bhakra-Nangal 


A new chapter was started in the history of 
India’s struggle against scarcity and economic bond- 
age with the opening of the Bhakra canal. Immense 
benefit will accrue to the whole of northern India 
when the entire scheme is in full operation. It is not 


an exaggeration to say that the opening of the Canal ... 


has meant the opening of the portals of prosperity 
to all East Punjab, the PEPSU and a large tract in 
Rajasthan. The people of Punjab have greeted the 
ceremony with joy and thanks-giving. © 

It is'a pity that our neighbour carnot view 
anything that gives prosperity to hard-pressed India 
with anything but envy and hatred. In this instance 
also there has been chanting of the old and familiar 
hymns of hatred against India, - ’ 

Pakistan’s friends in the West have also jomed 
in the chorus, but in somewhat lukewarm fashion, 
as for mstance, Mr. Ian Stephens in the B.BC. 

Pandit Nehru has truth, justice and equity on 


9] 


* 


his side. There is no cause for hesitation and un- 


easiness. We welcome his statement as made on the 
auspicious occasion: 

Nangal, July 8—I.A.F. planes .dipped low in 
salute as Mr. Nehru today opened the Bhakra canal 
here, describing it “a gigantic. achievement and a 
symbol of the nation’s energy and enterprise.” 

Crackers were set off and thousands of gas-filled 
balloons were released as Mr. Nehru declared: 


Bhakra-Nangal works to the good of the Indian: 
people.” 
In his one-hour address, the Prime Minister 
advised Pakistan to develop its own canal system 
which may allow India gradually to reduce its sup- 
plies. This, he declared, was the only course open to 
Pakistan, and India was willing to help in the task. 
* India, Mr. Nehru said, had no intention of 
injuring the interests of Pakistani farmers, .but “we 
cannot allow the present state of affairs to continue 


“On - 
“your béhalf and on my own behalf I dedicate the 
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indefinitely.” He ees that none could chbllenge 
India’s right to Sutlej waters. . 

In a detailed reference to “the 
dispute over canal waters, he made it 
Bhakra’s opening would not lead to any immediate 
reduction in supplies to Pakistan. “We intend giving 
them time to build their canals.” 

Speaking with deep emotion, Myr. Nehru said 
what they had’ completed in Bhakra~-Nangal would 
inspire people in the 
fulfilling the great tasks they had placed before them- 
selves. Bhakra, he said, would be a source of strength 
to the, nation. 

., ° Bhakra and Nangal and other places where solid 
work was being done were the “modern places of 
worship.” He considered them sacred because they 
symbolized “our endeavour to go forward.” 

Besides its evaluation of Bhakra’s place in the 
national economy, Mr. Nehru’s address was marked 
by an unambiguous statement of India’s stand on 
the controversial canal water issue. He covered deve- 
lopments from the Indo-Pakistan Agreement of 1948 


Indo-Pakistau 


to Pakistan’s “virtual rejection” of the ‘World 
Bank’s award. 
Legally, the Prime Minister said, India’s stand 


on the subject was sound but “we “have constantly 
been trying to keep it above legalistic squabbles and 
solve it on a humanitarian plane. As we see it, the 
question does not involve legal rights but the 
Interests and welfare of millions of people on both 
sides of the border. ite ae 

Mr. Nehru was amazed-at the “hue and cry” that 
had been raised in this connexion In Pakistan. From 
‘what one heard in Pakistan, it appeared as if India 
was going to starve Pakistan’s irrigation net-work by 
opening the Bhakra canal. Nothing, he said, could be 
farther from the truth. India wished Pakistan and its 
people well. It was in India’s own interests to have 
a prosperous neighbour. Division of the canal water 
was a matter which, he said, must ‘be considered 
against this background. 

While India would do nothing to injure Paki- 
stan1 farmers’ interests, it could not tolerate its own 
farmers continuing ‘to live under a constant threat: of 
famine. It must be realized that while Pakistan had 
enormous water resources, Punjab had only the 
Sutlej. Pakistan should develop its own canals 

_ speedily rather than stand in the way of India using 
the Sutlej waters. 

The Prime Minister denied the Pakistani allega~- 
tion that 16 was compelled to sign the canal water 
agreement of 1948 against her wishes. He said he 
himself had taken part in the conference and could 
speak with personal knowledge. It was fantastic * 
suggest that he had in any ‘way compelled 
Mohammed Ali to sign ‘the agreement against ‘his 
Wishes, Explaining the history of the canal water 


clear’ that - 


country to greater action in - 


thé improvement that Bhakra 
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sicgotiations, tie: Prime “Minister accused Pakistan -of 
“deliberately placing obstacles im the way of a 
settlement.” 

The World Bank had recommended a division of 
the Indus Valley waters and “we accepted within a 
few days of their recommendation being conveyed +0 
us, even though it placed a serious financial burden 
on India.” After reminders, Pakistan communicated 
what amoudted to a rejection of the Bank’s award. 
‘Under the circumstances, Mr. Nehru said, India was 


free to make use of its river waters. 


In Pakistan, there was no dearth of water but it 
required hard work to harness the rivers. Pakistan 
appeared reluctant to work hard and instead depended 
on foreign aid for its progress. | 

The Prime Minister praised foreign enginetrs 
who had been associated with the Bhakra project and 
said he saw no harm in seeking the assistance. of 
foreign experts in spheres where the knowledge of 
Indian experts was inadequate. -American engineers 
had done valuable work on the- Bhakra and “we are 
grateful to them.” 

Farlier the Chief Minister, Mr. Sachar, explained 
canals would bring 
about in food production. He said the State would 
be producing 750,000 tons of food-grains and over 
500,000 bales.of cotton more. Over a crore of workers 
would find employment in factories to be run on 
Nangal power. 

PTI adds: Earlier, Mr. Bhimsen Sachar, Chief 
Minister of Punjab, said: ‘In times of peace, 
Punjab has been the granary of India and in times 
of war, Punjab will remain a sword arm of India. 
Punjabis do not want to budge an inch from this post | 
of duty. For remaining in the vanguard of service — 
to the country and the nation, you - can. demand 
every drop of our blood.” | 


The Portuguese in India J 


Colonialism dies hard, it seems, where the old 
European imperialists are concerned. Goa, Daman, 
Diu and a few very small bits of Indian territory 
are still in the possession of Portugal. With the 
exception of Goa, they are of little economic impor- 
tance, even to a midget amongst ‘the nations like 
Portugal. 

Britain saw the writing on the wall and retired 
with: what grace she could from the ill-got and dis- 
contested empire she had in India. France had been 
reduced to abject misery before she saw reason in 
Indo-China. And now ‘we have the ridiculous spectacle 
of a recalcitrant Portugal, breathing fire and brim- 
stone at Goal | , 

Lisbon, July 30.—Portugal has decided to withdraw 


. recognition from the Indian Consul General in Goa and . 


the: Vice-Consul in Marmageao and to give them until 


midday on Saturday to leave these settlements. 


A ¥oreign Ministry communique early to-day. said 
the presence of Mr. Vincent’ Coelho, Consul:General in. 
Goa and Mr. G. A. Prabhu, Vice-Consul in Marma-~ 
mao, is highly inconvenient as their personal] activities 
constitute a serious menace for the. internal ‘security of 
these territories. * 

In a note handed over to the Portuguese ‘Charge 
D’Affaires at 1 o’clock this afternoon the Ministry of 
External Affairs state they have taken note of the 
Portuguese demand for the withdrawal of Mr. Vincent 
Coelho and Mr. G. A. Prabhu, Consul-General and 
Vice-Consul of India at Goa, respectively, and that they 
should leave Portuguese territory not Jater than 12 
o'clock on the 3l'st July, 1954. 

The -note added, “The Government *of India -empha- 
‘tically repudiate the unfounded imputatiorfs cast against 
their representatives in Goa. The Government of India 
consider that this is another manoeuvre on the part of 
the Portuguese Government of making grossly exaggera- 
ted statements and extravagant demands to confuse 
world opinion on the isste of the Portuguese colonies 
in this country. 

“Mr. Coelho, the Consul-General, and Mr. Prabhu, 
the Vice-Consul, are being instructed to leave Goa with- 
in the specified period. The Government of India would, 
however, invite the attention of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to their note dated the 29th July, 1954, personally 
delivered to the Portuguese Charge D’Affaires, demand~- 
ing an assurance and -guarantee from the Portuguese 
Government for the security of: the Consul-General, his 
staff and their families in Goa. The ‘Government of 
India demanded am immediate reply to that note, and 
an assurance for the passage to the frontier ef Goa for 
Corjaul-General, Vice-Consul and their families. 

“In view of the grave accusations made against the 
consular representatives of India in Goa and the demand 
for their withdrawal, the Government of India, reserv- 
ing to themselves all further necessary. measures. 

‘As a first step they have decided to withdraw the 
exequatur of Dr. Emilio Patricio and Dr. ‘Antonoio 
Eduardo De Carvalho Resano Garcia, Portuguese Con-~- 
sul-General and Consul, respectively, in Bombay. These 
officers should leave the State of Bombay by 18.00 
hours July 31 and Jeave the.territory of India not later 
than 12.-O’clock on the Ist August, 1954. -- 

“The Government of Bombay has been instructed to 
communicate the above decision to the officers referred 
to above.” 

A spokesman of the Portuguese Legation in New 
Delhi, however, explained that this did not involve any 
diplomatic break, inasmuch as the Consulates at both, 
the places would be allowed to continue. 


Peace At Last !. 


The uneasy sworld has at last seen the dawn of 
Peace. The French Premier has kept his promise and 
has succeeded in ‘the: seemingly impossible task. 

Let us hope that .a.just and -proper peace settle- 
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ment will follow the armistice, which was announced 
as follows: | 

Geneva, July 20—Agreement has been reached on a 
perecine tl in. n Indo-China. A Krench spokesman told me: 
“We were determined to sign the agreement ‘tonight even 
if we stopped- the clock.” , 

The cease-fire will be phased with probably the 
maximum limit of a formight in outlandish Viet Minh 
territory. : 

A session of the nine-nation Conference on Indo- 
China, called for 9 p.m., G.M.T. (2-30 a.m., I.8.T.), 
will approve the cease-fire agreement. The signing 
will take place even if minor points are delayed. 

Reuter adds that virtual agreement was reported 
after the second meeting today of four key Ministers—M. 
Mendes-France, who declared earlier that it was “mid- 
night or never” in his gamble for peace, Mr. Eden, 
M. Molotov and Mr. Pram Van Dong, he Viet Minh 
Deputy Premier. | 

M. Mendes-France phoned President Coty to tell 
him of the peace agreement, French sources said 
earlier. The French. Premier will fly back to Paris in 
a special military plane tomorrow afternoon, 

Peace hung in the balance as Ministers began a 
series of decisive meetings aimed at sweeping away the 
last. few obstacles to a cease-fire by midnight. 

Agreement for Viet Nam was reported to have been, 
reached on these main points: 

¥—~The true line should run. about 20 inmeaee 
(123, miles) north of Colonial Route 9, main highway 
leading from Viet Nam into Laos (in the area of the 
17th parallel) ; ee 

2—Regrouping of” ir60ps and withdrawal of aunt 
ing forces into their respective territories to be com: 
pleted within 10 months: 

3.—Elections to take place before the end of two_ 
of the Viet Minh and Viet 
Nam to consult each other after one year to organize 
the poll; 

4-—The international armistice supervisory com- 
mission to comprise India, Poland and Canada with a 
mixed system of majority rity and unanimity voting; India 


to be chairman. 


Suez-C anal and Britain 


At last the vexed question of the British troops 
in the Suez Canal zone has been settled. Egypt has 
had ‘its sovereignty fully recognised at Jast. 'This also 
is an advance in the way of Peace. The welcome news 
was announced as follows: 

Cairo, July 27—Britain and Egypt hae reached an) 
agreement on evaciiation of British troops from the Suez 
Canal Zone, and it was initialled here tonight. 

All outstanding points had been settled, said a 
British ‘Embassy spokesman. 

Mr. Anthony Head had met the Egyptian team led 
by the Prime Minister, Col. Nasser, at formal talks Jast 
night and this morning. 
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Agreement means the evacuation of the estimated 
73,000-strong British garrison, concentrated in the Canal 
Zone area since British. soldiers, sailors and airmen 
Jeft the main cities of Egypt in 1947, 

A maintenance staff will remain for some time to 
look after the Canal Zone military installations, valued 
at £400 million. 

Chief points: of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement - are: 
—.Evacuation of British troops from the Canal 


Zone thin 20 months. 
——-Reactivation of the base in the event of an 
se at the Arab States or, Turkey: 


~The duration of the new agreement to be 


seven Years. - 
A The base to be 
civilian contracting firm. 


“Dust and Deed” 


The above headline is taken from an editorial 
that appeared in the overseas edition of the Tokyo 
Macht for April 15.- It is an unemotional verdict 
on the thoughts and acts of the power-drunk megalo- 
maniacs who are’ playing with the destiny of man- 
kind today. We quote: 

‘ ‘The nation and the world were justifiably shocked 
to: learn that a number of humans had been affected by 
the dust of particles produced by H-bomb explosions. 
Indeed, . the situation clearly indicates that total 
extermination of mankind is possible by the ingenuity 
of the same mankind. 






maintained by a British 


the ash of death, it is essentially a world problem. 
Without rancour. or bitterness; Japan has spoken for the 
world how these men were suffering. She has told the 
world with humility how dark the future of the world 
would be if mankind was ever showered with the 
radioactive dust. 


It was true there were emotional elements. Emotion 


was no; to be condemned. ‘They had every reason to 
be emotional. They even charged Japanese were no 
more than. guinea pigs. They castigated the manner 
with which American doctors were handling the 
situation. The situation aggravated as the 
angle” came into the picture. 


When the dust of emotion settled down and subsided, 
the dust of particles had proven that despite the opinions 
to the contrary it was really capable of indentifying 
itself with death. 

‘The problem that the 
sents from now on is not so 
of the -radiation nor 
employed 


capability of Hedust pres 
much the destructive “power 
how such a power should be 
as how humanity can survive without it. 


The proven, power of destruction is, in any .reasonable. 


mind, more than - enough to forestall any attempt to, 
use - it. 


While it will be madness alone that Sale con- 


sider in any serious degree letting it loose upon man-. 
kind, which includes thosé who contemplated it, such a. 


thinking, it appears,. does not seem to. have been 


“security - 
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removed from the mind of some people, . It -may be 

that the established power could have increased the 
confidence in the overall strength of a nation or nations 
that possesses it. To say the least, such a thinking 
is as dangerous as it may appear dangerous in their 
mind to deny the use of it. 

‘It is regrettable that the rulers of the world think 
an, armed peace is the only peace formula of the day. 
So long as the ruling concept of the world is that 
might is the only: element that can sustain the peace, 
it would be indeed very difficult to expect a peace 
without arms. 

However, the immediate reaction to what had 
happened was that if it was not impossible for the 
world to live without either using or -denying the 
existence of stch a dreadful potential. At least, the 
popular thinking correctly diagnosed the cause of the 
world ailment. 


It would be a mistake to think the demonstration 
of H-bomb power has set a milestone for a permanent 
peace; it has, on the contrary, definitely increased the 
tension and anxiety, 

The tension is on an international political plane 
while the anxiety on human and moral level. The 
interest of a nation, it is regrettable to ‘note, doed 
not in this particular case represent the wish and 
prayer of the people. It will be either the people 
succumb to the dictates of the country or the country 


heed to the conscience of the people. 
While it was Japanese people who were baptized with 


The dust which in itself may be innocent has dias 
become the factor which will determine the deed of 
the world in the future. It is the greatest challenge 
the wisdom of mankind is now confronted with. 


B.C. 3000 and A.D. 7000 

In the Worldover Press for June 18, Devere Allen 
gives a -commentary. on the topsy-turvy modes of 
thinking of the ultra-modem civilized Man. It is in 
keeping with the tunes played on both sides of the 
iroD-curtain, only it js in a satirical vein. 

“Pharoah Cheops believed he could only get to 
heaven by means of solar ships that would bear his 
spirit far into space. Looking back 5,000 years, it 


_ seems a quaint and naive point of view. But if some 


enterprising archaelogists should unearth from the 
ashes of time the records of our behavior, would. we 
appear, in the sight of peopla living 5,000 years from 
now, any less fantastic?” 

“Our half of the world looked over into Communist- 
controlled East Germany, -arid bewailed the perversion 
of youth ‘by which 300,000 boys and girls were organized 
into a vast peace festival. It was all very insincere, 
and thousands of words were written denouncing it. 
However, did the anti-Communist nations, or even anti- 
Communist West Germany, do- anything to. organize 
“greater demonstrations of young people—as they might 
have—for peace and anti-militarism, in genuine sincerity? 
No, we just complained—and- went on trying to mobilize 
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the mid sof echt jor war’ and cork. We let the 
Communisys. steal the show by default:” 

“If anything constructive is likely to come out of 
the McCarthy-Army hearings, it is a better: code- of con- 
duct for Congressional investigating- committees, Various 
Senators and Congressmen have brought plans forward, 
and 19 Senators have’ initiated 2 move) which hag won 
considerable backing. The Administration’ is irked by 
the ways of McCarthy and his pals. But it-lets its 
floor leader, Senator William Knowlan around 
behind the scenes, working to get the whole reform of 
commitiee procedure held over until the next Congress. 
It won't be forgotten though; it will just be used in 
the fall political campaign as if something had been 
done -instead of cleverly by-passed. © 

“We shudder about the cobalt bomb which could 
release enough radioactivity to exterminate the human, 
race, and military men both in Russia and the United 
‘States have declared that such a bomb would of course 
be “impracticable.” Nevertheless, the biggest hydrogen 
bomb explosion in the Pacific produced® enough radio- 
activity so that rain falling on the roof of buildings at 
the Massachusetts Institude of Technology in Boston‘ 
was found to be radioactive, and radioactive particles 
were found in the air over Heidelberg, Germany. The 
quantities were not sufficient, however, to be injurious, 
so on this ground, there is ng need to worry about the 
H-bomb. But if Russia and the U.S. get to throwing 
them around at cach other, and two or three- should 
be set off at about the same time, would this immunity 
prevail? Or will a warring Soviet Union and U.S. get 
together, and agree to keep their respective explosions 
far enough) apart in time, so as not to harm the 
innocent ?” 


go 


? 


“In Pakistan a new theory of democracy seems in. the 
making. Owing to the nature -of partition, West 
Pakistan has 85 per cent of all the country’s area, yet 
only 44 per cent of its population, while East Pakistan, 
with only 15 per cent of the national territory, has 56 
per cent of the people. East Pakistan voted over- 
whelmingly against the government in the elections, and 
nurtures a large separatist movement. But West Pakistan, 
says that the majority of Pakistanis living in a small 
area, will never be permitted to secede. So hereafter, it’s 


not the numbers of a people who count, buy the size of. 


their region.’ 


“Arrogating io itself the role of national saviour,. 


the “For ‘America” political movement, organized at 
Chicago by Col. Bertie McCormick of the “‘Chicagoi 
Tribune, Gen. Robert E. Wood, and others is out ‘against 
“internationalism, interventionism, and Communism.” 


We'll soon have another movement against “dishonesty, 


religion and night clubs.” 

“Is there not reason to suspect that -we will seem, 
5,000 years from now, as far from heaven ‘as Cheops ? 
Up around: Cape Cod they tell of a woman struggling 
through mud after a rain, who grumbled, and was told: 
“After all, the heavens are clear.” “Yes,” she replied, 
“but I'm not going. that way.” Ae 
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Now that. Peace has dawned over the battle-torn 
rice-bowl of Indo-China, it would be interesting to 
our readers to see how an unbiassed American viewed 
the moves. of the supreme executives of his own 
government, 

We quote in extetso the opinion of Devere on 
as given in the Worldover Press for June 4. This is 
how his commeltary goes: - 

A few weeks. ago, the Administration at 
Washington was virtually ready to put the United 
States fully into the Indo-China war on the side of 
French coloniahism. That unparalleled folly wag pre- 
vented by two things. First, the unwillingness of 
Britain to go along, 2 stubbornness shared by 
Clement Attlee, Aneurin Bevan, and Sir Winston 
Churchill. Second, the recalcitrance of the American - 
people, as reflected in some vital off-the-record advice 
from ‘Senators and Congressmen. 

. A short time later, public opinion was able to 

catch its breath and see how egregiously the threat 
of all-out force had failed. Countries friendly te 
America had insisted on trying to settle the conflict . 
by negotiation. Secretary Dulles stayed a brief time 
in Geneva, his departure ‘emphasizing the bankruptcy 
of American policy. He did not go, however, until he 
had boasted that: he had sat in the same room with 
Chou Ein-lai time after time without once speaking 
, to. him. Dulles had to act tough in order to appease 
the monolithic extremists-in the China Lobby wing of 
his party. So intr ansigent was U. 8. policy that 3 
writer for the conservative.‘London Observer,. noting 
that Dulles looked grim, though his aide, Walter 
Bedel Smith, appeared jaunty, got this explanation, 
from an American delegate: “Dulles is going back 
into the Washington prison, while Bedel Smith has 
just escaped it.” 

An astute British commentator expressed a 
fervent wish that Mr. Dulles’ second thoughts might 
be his first. On Indo-China, the Secretary did have 
second thoughts and they came closer to a clear-cut 
program, albeit negative. They were not without 
merit. The U. S. would not go. further into the Indo- _ 
China war unless backed by its allies, preferably in 
the “United Nations. It would not fight for the old 
colonialism. It would not send -troops unless the 
people of Indo-China ‘wanted this form of inter- 
vention, _ we 

Since France could not or would not east 
- genuine independence in time to do’ much good, and 
the people of Indo-China were either deserting to 
the Communists or failing to put up much of a fight 
against them, Neither of these last two conditions 
seemed likely to be realized. Nor, for that matter, 

e did the first condition, though in some third thoughts 
Dulles professed to find signs of more U.N. support. i 
. The administration faced dilemmas—more of 
them than a-rose has thorns. It seemed obvious that 
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Mr. Dulles couldn’t. have the kind of war he wanted. 


It was equally obvious. that he.was, by now, incapable’ 


of making. a peace; even if he should wish to do. so, 


that had. to be: done. by others: His hastily-conceived * 


remedy’ for Communist expansion in. South-east Asia, 
a sort of Asian NATO, depended on: his ability, to 
bludgeon reluctant. countries into: action. The major 
nations of Asia would be left out, especially India. 
As Mr. Churchill bluntly said, at. best it would take 
along time. 

Is_ this all that America: can iio for a peace? Is 
there no alternative for the American people except 
to see. Communism take over Indo-China, or try to 
hold: it back: by. war or the threat of war? The frame- 
work of: cease-fire is being worked on at Geneva, and 
while press reports. to. the U. S. consistently stress 
the. hopelessness of the- situation, it is interesting to 
observe that correspondents: from other lands. des- 
cribe the conference as-opening, and: continuing, on a 
far more promising tone. than expected. If a céase- 
fire is:achieved, what then? 

It makes ‘one sad to watch so. many: of the Indo- 
Chinese, -because of Western bungling, embrace the 
false banner of Communism; if by military victory: 


or by a fallacious: peace: they. fall under Communist 


rule, they. will. learn to! rue it, as so. many other 
peoples have.'Many dangers: lie ahead, even after a 
cease-fire. Perhaps, the best that can’ be anticipated 
ig partition, with Laos and Cambodia saved: from 
- Communism, and Vietnam: divided between north and 
south. For. those who want. a. true peace settlement 
right: on the heels of a: devastating: war; this: will- be 
a disappointment; it is, of course, no real settlement 
at. all. But it would probably be: much: better than a 
coalition. regime, for the latter plan would give the 
hard-working and adroit Communists a chance for 
constant internal manipulation, 

After. a. cease-fire: there. could. ake be a rela- 
tively long: period preceding any’ final arrangements 
for: the future. For the- West this time. could be a 
fine opportunity. Through the United: Nations if 
possible, but if need be outside: it or half and’ half, 
the US. should try- to- wipe out the worst war damage, 
rehabilitate the.population, and’ stand ready to share 
im ‘the creation of a sounder, non-colotial economic 
life. If Americans groan: at the cost, they can easily | 
be reminded: of war’s much greater: demands in money, - 
and the saving. of lives by the thousands if not even 
by the millions. 

The most difficult point fee ener will be 
that of the role assigned. for Communist China. That 

Red: China ‘deserves distrust. and excoriation, cannot 
be gainsaid. But. there: is- something almost fantastic 
about: a° self-righteous-crusade: that condemns China 
for ever to mnon-recognition, when an American 
ambassador: sits. im Moscow, and when. Dulles goes 
into a huddle with Molotov. This American fanatic- 
ism can be- explained only on the ground that the 
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evils of Red China have been built up ubtil they 
appear even worse thah those of the Soviet Union. 

Repeatedly we are told that China, in Korea, was 
an excusable aggressor. An aggressor, yes, am iIn- .. 


excusable aggressor, no. China intervened only after 





acArthur, in defiance of plain warnings, had driven 
to the edge of Chinese territory and had attempted _ 
to cut off electric current vital to Manchurian indus-— 
: ae power which _had £ been safeguarded by treaty 
“the Koreans. It is a matter of record that China 
= helped the Vietminh cause in Indo-China. It is 
also a matter of record that the United States has 
helped the French, to perpetuate colonial rule, while 
aiding independence solely by word of mouth, 


The: extremist propaganda that bedevils American 
thinking says. over dnd over, dogmatically, that unless 
the Communists in Indo-China are defeated by a 
virtual unconditional surrender, Red China will cer- 
tainly oever-run all South-east Asia. No one can say! 
that might not happen. The evidence thus far, how- 
ever, is to the contrary. The Chinese have not 
encroached: upon the soil of Thailand, India, Malaya, 
or even Burma—not even when, in the latter country, 
Chiang: Kai-shek’s Nationalist troops to the number 
of 12:000 were plaguing them on the northern fron- 
tier. It is prudent to be realistic about China. To 
create & monstrous menace by imaginative exaggera- 
tion is foolish. ae 


The Chinese at Geneva do not seem to be press- 
ing for immediate recognition, or for immediate entry; 
into the U.N. In any case, recognition by the US. 
could not possibly come until after the fall Congres- 
sional elections. But the critical question is this: 
could not an informal pledge of eventual recognition 
be given, provided the Chinese help make a fair 
settlement at Geneva, and then, for a reasonable 
time, give proof of their intent to carry out their 
peace-making responsiblities? There are some indica- 
tions that even in Congress, opinion on this possi- 
bility grows less adamant. 

Any final peace for Indo-China requires an inter- 
national settlement of the war, internationally: 
guaranted by the West and Asian lands alike, witl 
‘China, not’ excluded. A second essential is a breathing 
period, between cease-fire and eventual arrangements, 
- for recoustruction, The people of Indo-China, must be 
given Rew hope, ‘new ambition, new fatih that the 
future will be better than the past. Not even a 
gigantic program of reconstruction, though, will 
accomplish that end. unless the French come: through 
‘with honest and thorough independence. Vietnam 

st-be given freedom, and the, liberty already 
possessed by “Cambodta—and 6s must. be firmed up 


eo amare ager rs etna nay 
*and extended. We accept it as a truism that a people 


longing -for~freedom . will fight only for that goal. It. 
is the same With peace, which). demands an emotional 
appeal to the best the people have. to give. 


& 


- Notes 


Admission of China to U.N. 


The U. 8S. attitude that had found expression in 
the utterances of Senator Knowland, Republican 
leader and Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, came in for a good deal of criticism in 
the British press. The Sunday Timds writes editorially 
on July 11 that Senator Knowland’s assertion that 
‘the US.A. should withdraw from the UN if “Red” 
China were admitted underlined a common  mis- 
interpretation of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The newspaper points out that the articles of 
‘the Charter did not provide for the resignation or 
withdrawal of any member. Rather they provided for 
the suspension and (at the express igstance of -the 
USSR) the expulsion of any member; and, “it was the 
clear and deliberate intention of the San Francisco 
Conference that no Member State, having accepted 
the duties and obligations of the Charter, should be 
able to avoid them by mere resignation.” | 

“No doubt it is because the State Department is 
well aware of the true nature of the Charter that 
Senator Knowland has since been persuaded to 
modify his attitude.” 

Critical of the campaign in the USA against 
China’s admission to the UN, the Observer of the 
same date writes that the choice was not between 
being ‘soft? or ‘tough’ with China, but between 
having a rigidly paralysed or an active policy. 

“We want to be able to tell the Chinese Com- 
munists they will be seated at the United Nations if 
they withdraw from Korea and help to bring about 
a compromise stttlement in Indo-China, and that 
they will not be seated if they do not. To refuse to 
the ‘Chinese the inducement for ‘purging themselves 
of aggression’ in this way means needlessly to deprive 


tne West of one of the few diplomatic trump cards ~ 


it holds in Asia.” 


Ceylon Government in Crisis 

The Bombay Chronicle’s special correspondent in 
Colombo reports that the ten-month-old Kotelawala 
Government was passing very difficult days. He writes 
that the recent resignation of Mr R. G. Senanayake, 
Minister of Commerce, Trade and Fisheries, was 


symptomatic of a deep fissure in the ruling United - 


National Party and presaged important political 
re-alignments. Mr. Senanayake’s resignation cathe as 
the result of his reported disagreement with the other 
members of the Cabinet on five points. The most 
important point of disagreement related to -the 
attitude to the Ceylon-China trade pact. A Cabinet 
decision to revise the trade pact with China for 1935, 
. according to Mr. Senanayake, was contrary to 
Geylon’s obligations under the broad terms of the 
five-year agreement sigted in 1952. He thought the 
forthcoming visit ofsthe Ceylon Premier to Washing. 
ton in December next on the ‘invitation of President 


8 is 
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Hisenhower would largely be ehgaged in negotiating 
a Ceylon-American trade pact “in direct opposition 
to the policy of neutrality laid down by the late 
Prime Minister, Mr. D. 8, Senanayake, and to the 
more recent decisions arrived at by the South-East 
Asian Prime Ministers’ Conference in Colombo. He 
opposed the appointment of Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
until recently Minister of Finance in the Kotelawala 
administration, as the new Governor-General as he 
felt that it was “not one which will imspire confi- 
dence in the Government.” He was also dissatisfied 
with the handling of the charges against the Governor 
of the Central Bank of Ceylon. He also differed on 
the Government's policy of solving the Indo- 
Ceylonese problem. 

The Parliamentary group of the UNP had- ad-— 
vised Sir John Kotelawala to solicit U.S. aid, the 
correspondent adds. 


In an earlier dispatch the correspondent writes 
that accusations of bribery and corruption were being 
levelled against some leaders of the Government 
and its party. Sedsational revelations were expected 
to follow the suspension of the Governor of the ‘ 
Central Bank of ‘Ceylon, Mr. N. U. Jayawardena. A _ 
commission had been appointed to, enquire into his 
official conduct. | 

Serious allegations were made in a popular 
weekly paper against two of the most important 
members of the Government—Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
now the Governor-General and only until very 
recently Minister of Finance, and Mr. J. R. Jaya- 
wardene, the Food Minister. Opposition newspapers 


had asked Sir Oliver to declare his assets before he 
assumed the office of the Governor-General. A 
demand was even made for an eNquiry into his 


actions as the Finance Minister. 

The stock of the Ceylon Government was so low 
in public eyes that the Government found it difficult 
to brush aside these charges, as it could under ordi- 
nary circumstances. The Ceylonese were ready to 
believe the worst about the Government and the 
ULN.P. 

The correspondent says; “Most people seem con- 
vinced that if the bank chief’s investigation is con~ 
ducted thoroughly some very unsavoury facts about 
the financial dealings of several highly placed persons 
are bound to come to light.” 

He adds that the economy of Ceylon was in a 
very bad state with unemployment rising and slack- 
ening of ‘industrial development. “Most of the 
Government economic projects exist only on paper. 
Most of those that have been. established are melan. 
choly failures.” 


Fhe Naga Question . 
The Chronicld, a weekly journal published from 
Silchar in Assam, carries a series of articles by the 


__-a@ federal unit within 


ure 
antares 
te 


_ author, was not a 
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Information Officer, Naga National Council on “Abe 
Naga attitude to India and the foreign missionaries. 

The Nagas, it is stated, did not want any help 
from India. They wanted to be left alone, If India 
should refuse independence to the Nagas, the Nagas 
would refer that question to the United Nations 
Organisation. The’ Nagas were opposed to what the 
writer- characterises as “Indian imperialism.” 


Referring to charges in the Indian press, and 
specially to a statement made by the Assam Chief 
Minister, Sri Bishnuram Medhi, on the floor of the 
State Assembly on March 9, about the disrupting 
activities of the American missionaries in Nagaland, 
the author states that those charges were inspired by 
a desire to deprive the Nagas of the American moral 
support to the cause of Naga freedom. 

The Chief Minister of Assam reportedly stated 
that the Naga National Council had come into exist- 


ence through external, primarily American, influence, 


and that Mr. A. 4. Phizo, President of the Naga 
National Council had been sent to America by the 


American Baptist Mission to be educated among the — 


Baptists. He also alleged that the Pastors under the 


- Baptist Mission had issued circulars to celebrate the 
Naga Independence in all their churches. 


The author, refuting all the charges, writes that 


‘the American Baptist Mission had never ‘issued such 


a circular and that Mr. A. Z. Phizo had never gone 
to the USA and had never attended intra-mural 
classes in the college anywhere. As for the Naga 
National Council, it was established “long before 
the question of Indian independence was in sight.” 
The Naga National Council, according to the 
political institution but the 
“centralised institution of the Nagas upholding the 
ancient Naga customs and culture, as the binding 


force is Nagaland.” The Council had survived many 


changes in name and it was largely through its 


agitation that the British had recognised the Naga- 


national aspiration for independence, and the historic 
conception :\of “Excluded Area of Nagaland” had 
come into being. . 

The function of the Naga National Council is 
stated to be equivalent to the Parliament of a’ 
sovereign State. Jt never issued orders except in the 
nature like the last edict for the Naga Voluntary 


Plebiscite in the form of thumb impressions of all the ° 


one for the non- 
Indian General Elections. 


adult population, and also the 
participation.in the last 


. The people had obeyed both the edicts. The various 


tribal councils, functioning in their own territories as 
the Naga National Council, 
administered their regional, local and mobile courts. 


, Those were ancient Naga institutions. Matters affect- 


ing land, inheritance and the vexercise of full authc&® 
rity over the -civil, . criminal ‘and: political cases 


«, throughout. the country fell within the purview of 
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Naga siptons which the British conquerors had left 
entirely into the hands of the Nagas as the Nagas’ own 


_ affairs, Every village had its own sovereign territory 


with its-assembly to look after its rights and customs. 
The village unit was the basic foundation of the 
Naga National Council. 

The author writes that it was not generally. 
known that every Naga village, area or region was 
free to join the Indian Union if it so liked. There 
was absohitely no bar. The Nagas had been living. 
in a pure democracy and such democratic freedom 
was not found anywhere in India. 

Emphasising the growing solidarity of the Nagas 
under the Naga National Council, the author con- 
cludes: “The @xistence and the growth of the Naga 
National Council is the living symbol of the will 
and the determination of the Naga people to live on 
as a nation. The truth and the right of the people 
must be recognised as a living principle. If this much 
is conceded, there is no room for India and the Nagas 
to quarrel. Nagas are not against Indians.” 

What the author has failed to emphasise is that 
the British had virtually kept the “Excluded Area” 
of the Nagas as an ethnological museum. liven head- 
hunting ‘was permitted, provided of course no official 
or soldier of the British Raj was affected. In the 
British. days that area was practically surrounded 
either by British administrated territories or by im- 
passable natural barriers. There was no question of 
the advancement of the Naga anywhere. 

However, it is incumbent on the Government of 
India to look into the matter of Naga aspirations. 
No people should have the idea, inside a democracy, 
that their liberties or aspirations are being cirqums- 
cribed for the benefit of others who are more 
numerous, or more powerful politically. 


Assam-Tripura-Manipur Conference 


The Assam-Tripura~-Manipur Bengali Literary 
Conference was held. at the Karimganj College Hall 
on the 19th and the 20th June, 1954. The conference 
was inaugurated by Sri Arun Chandra Guha, Deputy 
Minister for Finance, Government of India, and was 
presided over by the well-known journalist and 
litterateur, Sri Hémendra Prasad Ghosh. About two 
hundred delegates attended the conference. from 
Assam, Tripura and Manipur. The visitors numbered 
two thousand. 

_ Eleven resolutions were passed in the 
conference. It was also decided to 
session of the conference at Silchar. 

The resolutions adopted by the conference con- 
demned the policy of forcible suppression of the 
Bengali language and culture pursued by the 
Government and certain interested parties of Assam 
and said that as a result of those, policies not only 
the interests of the Bengali-speaking people were 
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being jeopardised but injury was: being er to the 
idea of national unity, national prosperity and the 
national feeling. The Bengali students were deprived 
of scholarships even though they passed the examina- 
tions of ‘the Gauhati University ‘with credit and 
distinction. Even their admission to higher educational 
institutions of the State was being restricted unjustly. 
The attention of the Governments of Assam and 
India was drawn to this gross injustice to the 
Bengalis. : 


The step-motherly attitude of the Government 
of Assam meted out to the schools in Assam impart- 
ing education through the medium of the Bengali 
language was condemned in another gresolution. It 
requested the State Government .to abandon this 
policy of harassing and. restricting the Bengalis. 
Another resolution pointed to the mismanagement in 
the work of rehabilitating the refugees coming from 
East Bengal. 


The discriminatory attitude*to the Bengalis and’ 


other non-Assamese people’ came in for severe con- 
demnation in several resolutions. A resolution stated: 
“The Government of Assam alone was not responsible 
for this discriminatory treatment; the Central Govern- 
‘ ment also was co-operating in the matter.” 

' The people and the Government of Tripura were 
warned in another resolution against thé. 
and clever move for lowering the Bengali language 
and literature in the State. Another resolution wel- 
comed the heroic struggle of the people of ‘-Manbhum 
in Bihar utder the leadership of the lLoke Sevak 


Sangha for upholding the prestige of the Bengali 
Janguage and literature there; and wished them 
success. “ 


The tenth resolution said: “This conference could 
not agree to the correctness of the population figures 
of the Bengalis and tribal peoples in Assam as shown 
in the report of the 1951 Census.” 

The eleventh and last resolution proposed for 
the constitution. of a preparatory committee with Sri 
Bidhubhusan Chowdhury as convenor with a view 
to formmg a permanent organisation for the promo- 
tion of closer relations and exchange of ideas with 
other literary and cultural groups of Assam-Manipur- 
Tripura and for the development of the Bengali 
language, literature and culture in the area. The 
resolution further provided for the publication of a 
cultural organ and for making all necessary arrange- 


ments for the establishment of branches of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in different towns. 
Aftermath of Decontrol . 

Discussing the problems of finding alternative 


employment for the employees of the Civil Supplies 
Department facing retrenchment in the various States 
after the abolition of food-rationing, the Hindu in 
an editorial articlé writes that it would indeed be 


employment for 


‘had their own workshop 


inspired . 


. volume of haulage on 
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tyes 


a great relief if by fallowiits the suggestion of the 
Central Government, all the people thus rendered 


‘superfluous could ‘be: absorbed in the Central services, 


such as the Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs. 
In West Bengal alone it would be necessary to find 
four thousand people im services 
outside ‘the State Government. ) 


Referring specifically to the problems of Madras, 
the newspaper writes that in that State the Civil © 
Supplies Department had already shrunk considerably 


and the small numbet of men still serving the 
Department could be. absorbed in such expanding 
departments as the Commercial Tax Dtparitment. It 
urges the Government to consider the advisability of 
retaining the present jransport orgaNisation of the 
‘Civil Supplies Department in a modified form’ The 
men could thus be provided with employment -and 
there would be in existence an -active fleet of vehicles 
which could be mobilised for use In any emergency, 
such as previous year’s Godavari floods. The trans- 
port organisation consisting of about a hundred 
lorries was runing on an economical basis. The units 
where maintenance and 
repairs of every kind were carried out and. the Depart- 
ment had reportedly been able to extend the active 


life of the lorries, which should normally have been | 


scrapped after four years, to as many as ten years. 


The newspaper suggests that the Civil Supplies" 


workshop could be rationed as a Central maiNtenance 
and repair ‘workshop for the steadily -increéasing 
number of motor vehicles used by the 
Government Departments and thinks that the ‘growing 
Government 
could keep all the civil supplies lorries engaged. They' 
could also be profitably let out to private parties 


when not in demand by Government Departments . 


various 


account alone: 


as had been the practice in off-seasons so long. “Such. 


‘a reorganisation of the civil supplles transport system, 


so as to place it on a permanent basis,” writes the 


Hindu, “would end the uncertainty from which the 


men working in it have suffered for ten long™ years, 
while securing for the Government the benefit of 
their experience in the future. The reorgadised 
service should be able to pay its way, if not yield a 
profit to the Government.” 


Currency and Finance 


The Reserve Bank of India’s Report on Currency and 
Finance for the year 1953-54 reviews the annual financial 
developments, national -and international. It is a 


‘valuable record of facts and information which are not 
Dealing with international econo- . 


ordinarily available. 
mic developments, the Report states that- the world 
economy displayed, on the whole, remarkable strength 
Guring. the year 19538, which ‘was characterised by a 
marked rise in industial and agricultural production, 


a fair degree of price stability and continudl Improves 
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ment in balance of payments, particularly with the 
dollar area. The year witnessed the flexible use of 
monetary policy on a wide front, generally in the 
direction of relaxation of monetary restraints, inflation 
having been successfully eliminated in many countries. 
Further, budgetary policy was directed towards provid- 
ing a stimulus to economic growth. The improvement 
in the economic situation was also reflected in the 
general movement away from direct physical and finan- 


cial controls, leading to the gradual restoration of free. 


markets. Industrial production showed increases during 
the year as a whole in the USA, Canada, the UK and 
a majority of the countries in Western Europe and 
Japan. In- Asia, Latin America and Africa, the output 
of agricultural products generally expanded in 1953. 


As regards international price trends, the Report 
observes that the progress towards a gradual downward 
adjustment in the weneral wholesale price levels noticed 
in several countries in 1952, following the ‘break’ of 
Korea boom, continued during 1953. The price support 
operations of Governments and the  anti-recessionary 
measures taken by various countries, such as the lower- 
ing of discount rates and the relaxation of credit res- 
trictions, greatly contributed to the 
the downward trend of prices and the establishment of 
price stability. Export. prices of raw materials showed 
larger declines in relation to those of manufactured 
goods, tnis resulting in improved tétms of trade for the 
industrial countries. From October onwards, however, 
world commodity prices began to show a steady upward 
trend, which was particularly marked in the first 
quarter of 1954. The rise largely occurred in metals 
and beverages, but other commodities have recently in 
general shown a firm tone. The upward trend; has 
been attributed to the following factors: \(i7 the 
necessity to build up stocks following the long spell ‘of 
underbuying and depletion of stocks ; Cy eon 
that the down-trend in the US, industrial preduction would 
soon come to a halt; (ii) intensification of stockpiling 
programme in USA; iv) relaxations of monetary 
restrictions in several countries ; La tight supply posl- 
tion in beverages owing to increase in consumption and 

) ‘uncertainties of the political situation in the Far 
‘East. 

Reviewing the budgetary policies, the Report sfates 
that the budgetary policy was in most countries directed 
towards providing a stimulus to economic activity and 
enabling industrial and commercial enterprise to meet 





the growing competition in world markets. This was 


sought to be achieved through tax concessions or adjust- 
ments in public expenditure, or both. In consequence, 
Governments have in general budgeted for smaller sur- 
pluses or in the altdrnative, have left the deficits un- 
covered. Expenditure on defence and on certain non- 
essential items has been scaled down in several countries, 
Among tax reliefs, granted or proposed, mention may 
be made of the removal of the excess profits levy, the 
reduction of personal income-taxes, iricrease in the exemp- 
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arrest of | 


‘dollar goods and finally continued US 


tion limit of income-tax and stepping up of earned in- 
come relief, liberalisation of personal exemptions from 
taxation in respect of children, medical expenses, ete., 
enhancement of depreciation allowances, grant of invest- 
ment allowance and reliefs against double taxation of 
dividends, 


So far as underdeveloped countries are concerned, 
continued to remain 
under strain, due to reduced export earnings and in- 
creased outlay on development. The scope of tax 
concessions being limited in these economies, adjust-— 
ments in taxes have been mostly directed towards facili- 
tating exports. . Public spending on developmental pro- 
grammes has heen accelerated in these countries and 
this has been deficit-financed to a large extent. 

The year 1953 witnessed a substantial improvement 
in the world payments situation, in particular as regards 
the dollar gap. There was also a notable strengthening 
of the sterlin area’s payments position. These develop- 
Tish were all The wore impressive as they took place 
in spite of the continued ‘fall in industrial output of the 
United States since July 1953, The general improve: 
ment in the balance of payments situation was the out- 
come of several basic developments, such as increased 
industrial and agricultural output, elimination of domes. 
tic” inflationary pressures, import ~Festrictions against: 


cos Pea eee 
dollar goods, greater competitiveness of several non- 


ag 


economic and 
military aid. The valué of world trade, however, 


slightly fell partly as a result of the decline in prices 
which was more marked in the case of most of the raw 
materials. 

The world’s dollar payments position showed a re-- 
markable improvement during the year. Temporarily 
at least it appeared as if the dollar gap had disappeared, 
The gold and dollar reserves of countries other than the 


USA recorded a rise of $2.3 billion in 1953 as compared 


with a rise of $1.2 billion in 1952 as a result of their 
transactions with the USA. Continental Western Europe 
accounted for the major rise, namely $1.6 billion, while 
the rest was practically accounted for-by the sterling 
area. Latin American countries together improved their 
gold and dollar position by about $270 million. Among 
Asian countries outside the sterling area, Indonesia 
recorded a decline. 

The Indian economy, like the world economy in 
general, recorded many gains during 1953-54, the third 
year of the first- Five-Year Plan. Agricultural output, 
especially of .foodgrains, is estimated to have recorded 
a substantial increase, assited by a geod monsoon. 
Industrial production during 1953 also showed a further 
overall rise, though the rate of growth was smaller than 
in the previous year and the rise concealed declines in 
some major ‘industries like jute, sugar_and_ steel. 

In the monetary sphere, it appeared as if the 
disinflationary trends of the previous two _yeats had been 
worked off. _ There was during the year some net expan- 
sion of money supply, which was in consonance with 


we 
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the increasing needs of the developing economy. 
The increase. was mainly due to the  substantiai 
surplus in balance of payments and budgetary 
deficit, the magnitude: of the latter being, how- 
ever, smaller than the original estimate. The supply 
of money to the private’ sector was also augmented by 
assistance from the Reserve Bank, which was on a 
larger scale than in the previous year. Scheduled bank 
credit also showed a larger seasonal expansion, but 
this was in part due to the substantial restoration of 
trading in foodgrains to private channels and there was 
no major net increases in bank credit during the year 
as a whole. It is of interest that during the three- 
year period of the Plan money supply with the public 
(excluding State Government depos&s) recorded a 
contraction of Rs, 157° crores. @ 


we The price situation was, on the whole, stable, although 
as compared with the preceding year, the general price 
level, as indicated .by the Economic Adviser’s index of 
wholesale prices, was higher. There weye a series of 
short-term movements and indices of groups as well as 
individual commodities showed divergent trends, indicating 
adjustments in relative prices. The impact of the 
improvement In agricultural and industrial production 
on prices appears to have been partly neutralised by the 
sharp decline_in imports. Following the, restoration of 
freedom of trading to various commodity markets, there 
was an apparent increase in the price indices concerned, 
which previously were based on controlled prices. 
Throughout the year, the price index of manufactured 


articles showed relatively greater stability.” 
et — aa 


As regards the foreign “trade of India, the Report 
states that, there was a favourable turn on external 
account also, there being a surplus of Rs. 59 crores on. 
current account during 1953, as against a position of 
near balance in 1952. This was, however, achieved at a 
sharply reduced level of trade in imports, both private 
and Government. The major decline occurred ‘under 
food imports. Added to this, there was a further, 
though small, deterioration in the terms of trade, Region- 
wise, there was a spectacular improvement with the 
dollar area. 

though the overall payments was thus 
favourable, there was during the year considerable 
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anxiety regarding two of the major export commodities, 
+ » ee a nn a ae i 
viz. Jule goods and cotton manufactures. In the case of 


both export demand tended to decline but the situation 
was eased through substantial redu val of 
export duties by Government in September-October. In 
the “Case of cotton manufactures, the response was re- 
markable, exports showing a significant increase. 
pe case of jute goods, however, it was not so marked. 


Tn. 


“On the other hand, tea_exports during the year recorded 


a marked improvement. 

While the general economic situation hie showed 
improvement, the employment ation continued to 
cause considerable anxiety, oaah adequate data are 
not available as regards the nature and magnitude of the 
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problem. It has been recognised that, by and large, 
it Is a long range phenomenon, requiring short-term as 
well as long-term remedies. An important step taken 
by Government io meet the problem was to raise the 
target of developmént expenditure under the Five-Year 
Plan by Rs. 175 crores to Rs. 2,244 crores. Special 
attention is also being given to the rehabilitation and 
development of small-scale and cottage industries, the 
employment potentiality of which is considerable. It 
would appear that the pace of rationalisation of indus- 
tries 1s also being influenced by consideration of its 
possible effects on employment. 


Further steps were also taken during the year to 
expand the financial facilities to the private sector. 
Five more State Governments have set up corporations 
under the State Financial Corporations Act, 1951 and in 
all cases the jReserve Bank of India has contributed 10- 
20 per cent of the issued capital, which has uniformly 
been Rs. 1 crore. In addition, proposals are under 
consideration for the establishment of an Industrial 
Development and Finance Corporation sponsored by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and Industrial Development Corporation, sponsored 
by the Union Government. 


Development of Small-scale Industries +. 


In recent months the importance of the small-scale 
industries to the Indian. economy is being viewed with 
a new outlook, particularly in, consideration of the fact 
that the pace of growth of the large-scale industries in 
India has failed to keep in line with the growing un- 
employment, Obviously small-scale industries were 
hitherto ignored, or at least did not receive the considera- 
tion, official and non-official, it deserved. The Shroff 
Committee has‘ classified the small-scale industries as 
industries which are not integrated with the rural 
economy and which consist of units with assets -say, 
between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 5 lakhs, They are engaged 
largely in the production of articles that are ancillary 
to or competitive with the products of the so-called 
large-scale industries. Even’ though such small industries 
constitute an important element in the Indian economy, 
the statistical data. available about investment, output 
or employment in them is very meagre. 

The Government of India, through its Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry in collaboration with the 
National Planning Commission; and through the courtesy 
of the Ford Foundation, invited an International 
Planning Team to study opportunities ditected towards 
increasing both industrial production and employment of 
people. The study was to embrace the whole field of 
operation—produclion, indusirial growth, co-operatives, 
associations, finance, design and marketing. The 
International Team consisted’ of the following: 1. Mr, 
Sven Hagberg, Vice Principal and Acting Principal of 
the Swedish Government’s Institute for Higher Education 
in Trades and Handicrafts; 2. Mr. Grundstrom, Managing 
Director of the Swedish Federation of Smal) Industries 
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and Crafis; 3. Mr. Ramy Alexander, a ceneauane in 
the development of handicrafts and ‘specialised small 
industries; 4. Mr. Raymond W. Miller, a consultant to 
the Food and Agricultural Organisation of the UN and 
a leading authority on co-operatives; and 5. Mr. C. 
Leigh Stevens, an expert on Industrial Management 
Engineering. The: first two members are from Sweden 
while the others were American. 


In the course of its tour, the Team visited a cross 
section of cities, towns and villages in the States of 
West Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Punjab, 
n Boimbay, Madras, Andhra and Mysore. The report of 
“the Team has gripped Indian imagination and is 
remarkable for iis distinctive intellectual backgréund 
and practical outlook. It is most authoritative and 
illuminating on ihe subject of small-scale industries. “ 


In the opinion of, the-Team, the Indian market is 
one of the largest potential domestic markets in the 
world. Since 80 per cent of India’s 360 millions live 
in the villages, the rural market deserves particular 
attention. Further, the 60 million urban residents, as the 
Team suggests, present’ a marker of “staggering 
possibilities.” Markets are not sought for the articles 
produced. The articleg must be produced, the Team 
insists, to meet the felt needs of the consumer. The 
meeds of the people are now only Jatent and not felt; 
and the demand is potential, not effective. The Team 
is, however, convinced that when the “latent needs of 
these folkd begin to change into felt needs, India will 
-expérience, perhaps, the greatest industrial revolution 
"that the world has ever seen.” All this has undoubtedly: 
fired “the imagination of our leaders and industrialists. 
If this market is fully developed in both the cities and 
‘the villages, it can stimulate perhaps the greatest 
industrial revolution ever seen and make India one of 
the foremost producing and consuming areas in the 
world. But the change-over from the /atent demand stage 
to the felt stage will require systematic effort on the 
part of the administrators and sustained work on _ the 
par; of the workers. 

This industrial revolution can ie possible by improved 
rationalised methods. “The challenge for rationalisation,” 
the Team says, “must be met_as_part of a forward-look 
jing industrial programme tha, will encourage a 
accelerate revolutionary growth. Without rationalisation,’ 
the natural talents of Indian workers and craftsmen are 
being wasted in “a hopeless race against modern 
technology. Unless and until these workers are helped 
to. produce niore goods and more wealth, neither wages 


nor living standards can he raised. To prevent 
rationalisation, to ar bee process of modernisation is 
not only’ illogical, will force stagpation and 
retrogression of indice sal industry.” The Team 


‘further adds that rationalising industry is a relatively 
slow evolutionary _pracess which, takes years and which 
India should accelerate. Without modernisation Indian® 
industries which cling to obsolete equipment aré ’ con- 
demned to mediocrity and: eventual elimination, NOnly mM 
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"as widely as possible, Gan small and village industry take 


advantage of the. good| opportunity’ it’now has to lay a 
‘The growth 
of active responsible independent: small industries and a 
gradual rise of many among the more gifted artisans to 
the status of self-reliant small industrialists will be an 
important contribution to the social and economic struc-_ 
ture of India. 


The most frequent complaint the Team heard in all 
its tour, was lack of fi nee. It was the first complaint 
made by almost aJl small industries and artisans. The 
Team, after a study of the problem, comes to the 
conclusion that the major reason for the scarcity of 
capital for small industry is low productivity and over- 
Tt makes“the suggestion 
that the commercial banks should make a more concerted 
effort at Increasing credit to small industries, Without 
proper financing there can be no efficient planning of 
small industry, nor purchase of material, nor production, 
nor marketing, nor any fair profit. - Credit and finance 
problems must be tackled as part of the whole 
programme for industrial growth. At the present time, 
the Team finds, real finance does not seem to exist at all, 
and there is a severe lack of capital as well-as credit, 
Small industries have no working capital for filling 
orders for buying raw materials or improved equipment. 
The commerial banks are apparently ne able to grant 
credit to small industries. 

The present economic difficulties of smal! business 
are so great that a very strong effort is needed if benefi- 
cial results are to be achieved. In this effort, however, 
the general principle should be that credit is to be given 
to gain certain results, such as seouring modern equip- 
ment and better utilization of manpower. To make provi- 
sion for capital, the Team recommends the following 
measures: \{I) “That commercial banks should delegate 
more authority to branches to make loans to small busi- 
ness, and work generally toward decentralizing more of. 
their loan business; (2) that commercial banks should 
establish local Boards of Directors, or, if that is not 
feasible, at least set up local Advisory Boards. In case 
of disagreement between the local management ~and the 
Advisory Boards, decisions on loan applications should 
be referred to a higher authority ; (3) that co-operative 
banks should expand into the industrial field; (4) that 
a system of loans against the security of real estate 
mortgages be considered and developed; (5) that, to 
enceurage veniure capital, the general atmosphere for 
conducting business be favourable and fair chances of , 
reasonable profits be considered essential; (6) that an 
adequate amount of Government funds, now allocated 
for small industries under the Five Year Plan, be set 
aside to provide loans for venture capital. A definite 
allocation of these funds should bé made to the State - 
Finance Corporation ; (7) that State Finance Corporations, 
like those that have already been set up in some States, 
be: established in all States, with a portion of their 
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funds utes get, aside cxalustidly ‘for: he visa ot small 
industry; but for. ordinary loans; “(8) that a. competent 
Field Organization be set up immediately to process Joan 
applications from small --industries within the frame- 
work of the ‘State’ Directorates of Industries. This 
Organization will act as agent of the State Finance 
Corporations ; - (9) that a sound. system of instalment 
credit primarily to spur purchase of modernizing machi- 
nery and equipment (not excluding consymer goods) 
be considered. 

The Team has divided the village ea small indus- 
tries into two groups: traditional village craftsmen 
(carpenters, blacksmiths, etc.,) working mainly for the 
meeds of the village where they live, and gmail 
industries, such as makers of light e@onsumer goods, 
artcrafis and small tools, aiming at larger markets. The 
Team’s judgement on small industries is that “they are 
today facing a crisis, their number of employed workers 
and their output of production gradually declining and 
in some cases slowly grinding to a halt.” 
single reason for this state of affairs is stdted to be the 
lack of systematic approach to the overall problem; 
better marketing, better financing, better raw materials, 
better finish, better equipment, better power facisities 
and better designing are often thought of as separate 
remedies. A systematic approach, the Team, emphasises, 
must start with marke; research. What articles will 
sell, and at what, price? Then comes the question of 
design. How should the article be designed, made 
and finished? The other problems are: raw materials 
equipment and organization, production, research and 
technical help; distribution, promotion, and finance, 


The Team has recommended the establishment of 
four_institutes of technology, located geographically so 
as to serve better the whole of India. In; general, the 
institules would act as service agencies to impart simply 
and quickly to the small industrialist for his immediate 
use modern advances in science and technology, in 
business management, finance and—_marketing. To 
achieve this purpose, the institutes should: (1) initiate 
and carry on investigations and surveys of existing 


‘ methods as well as conduct experimental and applied 


research for. promoting development of small industry, 
e.g., concerning the broad technical field, improved tools, 
machinery, methods, raw materials, products of quality, 
marketing, credit, finance, ete.; and (2) disseminate 
the methods and results thus obtained to the industria- 
lists, their deputies, or skilled workers. Dissemination 
and promotion of these imprevements should be done 
through educational short refresher courses and informa- 
tion and consultation service given at the institutes and 
at the Branch Units, and through mobile demonstration 
units and travelling industrial extension workers. Over- 
all control and direction should be. vested in an Adminis. 


_ trator~at the Centre. 


The Team observes that Indian Wandierelis and 
small industries could_produce and sell more both in 


Fe tent 


India and abroad, and tap the growing quality market as 


Ay, 


‘centre for creative studies in design and fashion. 
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soon as modern sean cits of production aa ‘supply 
are met. To increase distribution and sale of these 
products, however, the most urgent general needs are: 
(1) good designing and technical quality; (2) reliable 
organization’ of supply; and (3) co-ordinated promotion 
in India and abroad. 


Although some  consiructive work jo’ meet these 
needs are now being made, the study Team is” convinced 
that more substantial and: fastér progress is needed and 
possible, and ‘would be assisted by setting up the follow- 
ing there types of organizations, as part of a jong-term 
development programme. These organizations should: | 
work in close co-operation with the existing institutions 
in the field; they are: we ye | 


(1} A National School of Design—to serve as a 
The 
basic functions of the School -would be to design and, 
in its workshops, prepare improved models ‘suitable for 
commercial production and arrange to get these modéls 
in production ; to train potentially good: designers, con- 
duct research; to organise exhibitions, information < 
services and promotional activities and establish a net- 
work of communication between craftsmen, designérs- 
and the public. The School should be established: and 
supported by the Central Government and have a field. 
organization in contact with producers. It should’ be 
headed by an international authority of highest compe- ~ 
tence, with an independent advisory board chosen om 
merit alone. 


ty - 


: 


(25 A Customers’ Service Corporation—to provide gy 
satisfactory channels of supply and a reliable procure- 
ment service for Indian and foreign buyers. 2 

(8) Export Development Offices—one in North 3 
America, one in Europe to promote ‘and stimulate foreign 
trade in handicrafts and artcrafts, serve as contact with 
foreign buyers and their demands, and engage in 
promotional activilies. 


Cottage Industries in Uttar Pradesh 


The important part played by cottage industry 
in the economy of Uttar Pradesh could be measured 
from the fact that about 50 lakh workers of the State 
Were engaged in cottage industries compared with. 
24 lakhs in organised industries. 

In an article in the People, Sri Bhagwat Jha, 
M.P., describes the measures adopted ’ by® the State 
Government for the development ah . _cotiage and 
small-scale industries. a1, ae 

A Small-scale and Cottage Industries Board was. 
constituted in 1952 with the Chief Minister as its’ 
Chairman, replacing the Small-scale and Cottage 
Industries Committee of 1989. The function of the 
Board was to advise the.Government on the orga- 
nisation, development and marketing of goods 2 
uced by those industries. 

A separate Handloom Board was spisenated in * 


. 1953. for helping the handloom. industry, which was 


oe 


ibd 
at 
by far the biggest cottage industry employing 8 lakh 


workers in 24 lakh handlooms and producing 30 crores - 


yards. of cloth annually. There were at the moment 
969 handloom co-operative societies, 32 marketing co- 
operative societies and 74 miscellaneous industrial 
co-operative societies with a total membership of 


about 108,050. ie 


Under a scheme for the ‘development of khadi, a 
Khadi Development Committee was found in Octo- 
ber, 1947. The scheme provided for training, research, 
and experiment as well as for the supply of cotton 
and charkhas to  spitners. The Government 
encouraged the production of khadi through purchases 


of khadi goods for different Government departments. 


A tutorial class scheme imparted training in 
more than 28 trades in the latest process of manu- 
facture, production of popular design . goods and 
organisation of industrial co-operative societies. More 
than 4364 persons had so far been trained under the 
scheme. Training was also given to local artisans in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements and 


articles of daily use. The 74 industrial co-operatives 


. fication for the products of cottage 


marketed their goods chiefly through the UP. 
Government Handicrafts Emporium. 


’ At present about 20 village factories were being 


benefitted by the Pottery Development Scheme under 


which: a pottery centre supplied processed raw 
materials to the potters, who shaped and-baked them 
in the furnace. 

The Government had started a Quality Marking 
Scheme with a view to prescribing standard  speci- 
industries, to 
making arrangements for bulk production of quality 


-marked goods and to encouraging the export of those 


goods. The scheme had resulted in ‘the increased 
demand of U.P. locks all over India and, the intro- 
duction of Agra footwear in the Middle-Eastern 
markets. ; 

A Loan and Grants Scheme was initiated in the 
year 1947-48 under which the maximum amounts of 
lonn and grant that an individual could get were 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 2,000 respectively. 

“ Two village workshops were working with modern 
equipments under the Pilot Workshop Scheme under 
which loans and grants were given for the purchase 
of tools, equipments and appliances for the ésta- 
blishment of new enterprises as well as for the ex- 
pansion of existing industries. Loans were also pro- 
vided for utilisation as working capital. 


New 55-Mile Railway Line in U.P. 

‘On July 12, 1953, Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, opened the 55-mile long railway line in 
Mirzapur district ‘in Uttar Pradesh 
where the cement factory established by the Pradesh 
Government was soon to go to production, with 


; 


linking Churk, 
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Chunar on the Northern ‘Railway—thus astublishing 
a vital connection between the cement factory and 
the projected multipurpose Rihand Dam. . The 
columnist “Observer” writing in the People on July 


1, characterises it ag the “greatest event of the 


week, nay of this ‘age, for U.P.” 
The construction of-the line began in January, 


' 1952, and it was completed within two and a half: 


- home of artisans in clay stone 


years, at an estimated cost of two hundred and sixty 
lakhs of rupees, reports the People. The completion 
of the work required among other things 54 crore cft. 
of earthwork, 60 lakh cft. of rock blasting, construc- 
tion of 146 (includiftg nine major) bridges, movement 
of 24,200 tons pf permanent-way materials and steel 
girders, etc.,,and 7,500 tons of cement and 130,000 
tons of stone and moorum ballast. 


The construction of the line required great skill 
because it passed through lands with sharply varying 
altitudes. Chunar in the Gangétic Valley was only 
268 ft. above sea-level while Robertsganj was 1,020 
feet above the sea-level. “The most difficult portion 
of the new construction,” according to the report, 
“was between miles 15 and 17, as it eMtailed the 
crossing of two 60 ft. deep gorges, 750 ft. and 600 ft. 
wide respectively; and the blasting of 1,500 ft. long 
and 50 ft. deep cutting through rocks.” 


The new line would be of immense benefit to 
Mirzapur and the other adjacent districts by facili- 
tating the development of their resources which had 
so far largely remained unexplored for want of suit- 
able communication facilities. 


Mirzapore, 5,238 square miles in area, was one of 
the largest. districts of Uttar. Pradesh possessing large 
forests and abundant mineral wealth. It was rich in 
lime stone, building stone, coal, marble and lead 
ores, but because of the relative inaccessibility of a 
good portion of the district, only building and lime 
stones were tapped so far. The forests were rich in 
bamboo, simal, sal, tenda and mahua, ete. “The 
Chunar-Robertsganj-Churk railway line,” the report 
says, “will greatly help in the development of these 
resources.” 


More importantly, it would serve the cement 
factory and would greatly help in the building of the 
Rihand Dam. 

On the Rihand Dam scheme lies the hopes of an 
area with rich agricultural possibilities, that has been 
neglected through the ages. This area further is the. 
and non-ferrous 
metals, with hereditary skill and craftsmanship, who 
have been facing extinction due to lack of markets. 
Their regeneration will be substantially expedited by | 
the new Railway link. The city of Mirzapur and the 
beautiful township, of Chunar will get new streams 
of life, 


¢ 
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PAKISTAN ‘HITS THE HEADLINES AGAIN - 


Near Revolt in East Bengal 


By C. L. R. SASTRI 


“It would be a great mistake for either the Government in Karachi or Pakistan's many 


sympathisers abroad to regard what 
munist-inspired. To take refuge in a parrot-ery 
allow the situation to deteriorate to a point 
worst danger.”"—The conomist, June 3, 1954: 


’ Pakistan was formed in haste and it will be only 
poetic justice if circumstances so shape themselves 
‘that it will have no other alternative but to repent 
at leisure. Hopes have now been transformed into 
dupes, thereby undergoing a sea-change into some- 
thing poor and strange. In the presente context of 
Pakistan bidding fair to split into two at no distant 
date it may not, I believe, be wholly out of place to 
review the events that*led up to its formation: not, 
let it be noted, with a view to recalling 
«|. . old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago,” ) 
but purely with a view to refreshing public memory 
in regard to some salient features of an essentially 
‘unsavoury state of affairs, 


Tun Lapy Proresteta Too Mucu 

We are all acquainted with the memorable say- 
ing, “the lady protesteth too much,” and it springs 
to the mind irresistibly when we try to remind our- 
selves of the origin and development of this ugly 
tumour on our body politic. Cutting thé cackle and 
coming to the ’osses, what happened was that, never 
losing an opportunity of assuring the people in the 
strongest terms possible that it would, on no account, 
be willing to present the late lamented Quaid-e-Azam 
with a “Stan” of his fervent desires and dreams, the 
Congress party was impelled, for reasons best known 
to itself, to abandon what the American ex-Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, has called, on a memor- 
able occasion, its “positions of strength” one by one 
until, in the end, it was constrained to abandon 
everything and cravenly to agree to the partition of 
the country at the sweet behest of the one and only 
intransigent minority in our midst. Did not the poet 
complain: “What a tangled web we weave when first 
we attempt to deceive”? 


Mr. Arrien’s Historic DecLAraAtion 
The Congress, incredible as it may seem, had. not 
either the courage or the wisdom to take advantage 
of Mr. Clement Attlee’s historic declaration of 
March 15, 1946, on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons that he would not pérmit any party in India 
to jettison independence. Nor was it necessary for 
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has happened in East Bengal as primarily Com- 


of that kind is to evade the problem anl to 


where Communism might, in fact, become the 


“One Pakistan or Two ?” 


one to be clairvoyant to make a shrewd guess as to 
which. particular party the then British Prime Minis- 
ter had in mind. The historic declaration was made 
on the eve of his sending his Cabinet Mission to our 
shores to formulate: concrete proposals for ,hastenine 
the dawn of that independence. In the course of the 
intricate Negotiations that followed the Congress 
leaders surprisingly contrived to forget Mr. Attlee’s 
welcome assurance and, instead of (as anyone would 
have expected) taking their rock-like stand upon that 
assurance, allowed themselves to be driven ever nearer 
and nearer to the final dismemberment of our thrice- 
hallowed land. The last straw on the proverbial camel’s 
back was, of course, the appointment of Lord Mount- 
batten as the Viceroy of India. And during one hectic 
week-end at Simla Pandit Nehru readily succumbed 
to the blandishments of the noble lord and, as he 
unctuously assured the  hastily-concerned All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in New Delhi, accepted: 
the infamous “June 3 Plan” (that led to the division 
of the country as well as to the never-to-be-forgotten 
bloodbaths) “on his sole responsibility.” 


An EY8-OPENER : 

What has, of late, been happening in Pakistan 
is an eye-opener to those who tan use their eyes. 
Pakistan was formed not only in haste: it was formed 
on a solid basis of hatred and it is now, as is only 
befitting, reaping the sad harvest of that’ haste and 
of that hatred. Mr. Jinnah’s death robbed Pakistan 
of its mightiest cementing force. The army “rebel- 
lion” of 1951 was a sufficient poitter to the shape of 
things to come; and the assasination of the Nawab- 
zada fairly put the lid on them. On top of all these 
have come the recent elections in East Pakistan. The 
results of these elections cannot, by any stretch of 
imagination, be called flattering either to the rulers 
of Pakistan or to the reigning ‘party there. The 
Muslim League is in utter disgrace at least in the 
eastern half of Pakistan: and it may well be in utter 
gisgrace in the western half also if electiong are held 
there soon, But Mr. Mohammed Ali, having seen Abe” 
red light in Hast Bengal, has been sufficiently astute 
to postpone elections in the west until such time ag 
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the,. sidrm blows over. All the same, such a davastat- 
ning | pout as thé: ‘Muslin League has pr ovidentially 
Sustained in East Pakistan cannot but have its natural 
repurcussions” in the west. At the most the ‘evil day. 
“may be considered to have been postponed: it -can- 
not ‘be sid to have been completely averted.. 


ve: 


ee U. S——-Pax Pacr 


. "Though My, Fazlul’ Huq and Mr. Hassan Subra- 


wardy have not: specifically stated, their views on the 
proposed American military aid: ‘to “Pakistan, it can- 
not -be denied that that aid has had its due share 
in the sensational defeat of the League in East. Paki- 
‘stan. In spite of these two leaders’ diplomatic silence 
their followers have not been equally tongue-tied in 
their condemnation of it. That shows which way the 
political wind is blowing in Dacca and its environs. 
But the fissiparous tendencies do not by any means 
stop here. Even in West Pakistan dissension has been 
raising its ugly -head and it is a moot point how long 
.thése ever-widening cracks in Pakistan’s facade can 
be suitably covered up by the subtlety and cunning 
-Of thé “League’s stalwarts. The Frontier Gandhi, for 


instance, lias been clamouring for the formation of a- 


Pakhtoonistan ‘and for an impartial inquiry into his 
ingarceration. Side by side with these rumblings 
tstorm-signals have been flown at many other -key- 
points of ‘West Pakistan. The Abhmadiya community 
continues to come in for unmitigated slander at. the 
harids of the more ortliodox Muslims and the head 

E.of Sir Zafarullah ‘is being demanded on a charger. 

x - Though I could have multiplied instances of 
“srowing disunity in the once-famed solid front of the 
Pakistani ruling party--I am certain that those I. have 
mentioned are.-sufficient to point a moral and to 
adorn a tale. That moral and that tale are self- 
evident: Pakistan is (deservedly) heading for a fall. 

© Panptr Neuru’s Line 

With the passing of each day if is becoming 
increasingly clear that the line that Pandit Nerru has 
taken over America’ s military.aid to Pakistan is 
_ absolutely correct, It has changed the whole character 
‘of ‘Indo-Pakistani relations, and the Kashmir issue, 

& lt is needless to say, has taken on a brand-new com- 

_ plexion. I had never been in any doubt that that 
military aid would usher in a new era in the afore- 
mentioned relations, Recent events have amply borne 
out my apprehensions. The promise of American help 


-has visibly gone to the heads of Pakistan’s 
leaders- and even Pakistan’s Prime - Minister, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali, bas not been - quite un- 


affected by -it. 
kid-gloved politician that he gave the impression of 
being at the-~ ‘time he took over from Khwaja 
Nazimuddin,.‘Then he was wont to blest like a lamb: 


now he hiis* persuaded. himself; or has. been persuaded® 


by-zbthers, “to “roar like a Hon, Apparently, different 
pa times, different methods. If - ‘am | not gravely me 


oe a 
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He is no longer the suave, pacific; 


aol id 


he aeyation to the Prime-Ministership of Pakistat 
was-heralded in our country as a welcome reversal of 
the former belligerent policy and as the harbinger 


of a glorious. Indo-Pakistani accord in all vital 
Eas : Bae. “ . ; . 
ee? Késuar ~ 
That first; . ‘fine, careless rapture, however, has 


given place to a more sober evaluation. It is evident 
that, once again, we had” gravely miscalculated. We 
know now: that behind that velvet glove hid an iron 
hand. While he was confabulating with Pandit Nehru 
in the most peaceable manner possible he was con- 
ducting’ negotiations with the Americans for military: 
aid to Pakistan which, he admitted in an unguarded 
moment, would vastly strengthen Pakistan’s position. 
vis-a-vis Indfa with respect to the Kashmir dispute. 

Pakistan is out to grab Kashboir—without 
American arms if possible, with them if necessary. 
The important point is its intention of grabbing that 
picturesque land at any cost. It had tried to grab it 
“on its own” once: and in so trying had-‘gravely 
under-estimated India’s stréngth. Feeling, no doubt, 
tnat discretion was the better -part of valour it lay 
low. for a time’ but, meanwhile, was subterraneously 
carrying on negotiations with its “big brother,” 
America, for substantial reinforcements to buttress 
its position so as to march on to Kashmir again with 
greater prospects of success. than ever before. ‘The 
outcome of that policy is, of course, yet to be seen. 
I am a realist and have no wish to minimise the new 
threat to Kashmir and India. 

America’s Hanp 

America, it .is well to remember, has a global 
strategy: it is out to dominate the whole world. Ever 
since our Government- had been so ill-advised as to 


‘take the Kashmir issue to the U.N:O., America has 


been, both actively and passively, - sponsoring Paki+ 
stan’s cause in every available forum. In addition the 
Pak-American alliance is going to be of as much help 
to America as to Pakistan in the context of America’s 


world-wide ambitions, ; 


. My point (and it ig @ point iia has “not been 
stressed by anyone else so’ far) is that, apart from 
Pakistan’s (understandable) wishing to “cash in” on 
American military aid at the earliest opportunity in 
the territory on which it has been. casting covetous 
eyes since 1947, it is comceivable that (whatever 
vociferous assurances to -the contrary President 
Eisenhower may deem fit to give periodically to 
‘Pandit Nehru) America also may be equally eager 


to staré the global war from Kashmir. In that event 
‘Pakistan’s leaders may “well - 


be visited by salutary 
second thoughts on that-all-absorbing subject. But I 
am not concerned.with that interesting contingency, 
The contingency with which Iam conterned is that, 
deplorable as ‘the - Kashmir .position. is -already in 


relation to Andis, “it will, I; am certain, be: a thousand’ 
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times more deplorable when and if Kashmir becomes 
a vital strategic point in ,what I have chosen to call 


America’s global strategy. The point is well worth- 


serious consideration by our rulers. America has not 
proffered this “huge military aid to - : Pglkistah merely 
for the pleasure and profit- it will give’ to that sorely 
tried country: we may rest assured that it has 


proffered that aid with a view to deriving no Httle ’ 


pleasure and profit itself. 


SPEECHES IN PaxIsTan 

It may be noted that everyone who spoke in the 
Pakistan Parliament recently spoke in belligerent 
terms withi respect “to India. It was as though they 
had been vying with one another aseto who should 
speak most truculently. Mr. Mohammed Ali himself 
set the pattern of speech-making, taking. care, as he 
did, not to pull any punches. We know that wherever 
Mary went her little lamb was bound to follow. ‘Mr. 
Mohammed Ali’s little lambs followed him with equal 
obedience. Sir Zaffarullah cast sundry urfvorthy asper- 
sions on Pandit Nehru’s sincerity and,.as for Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar, he, as usual, lost all sense of 
proportion. It is pertinent to w onder where all this 
Wild talk of invading Kashmir again (and with 
American guns) will jead to: We know what Paki- 


stanis are. They are so many “howling maniacs,” in. 


the words of Justice Munir, who presided over the 
Special~ Court which enquired into the Ahmadiya 
riots in the Punjab. ‘They have been, according to 
him, turned into “howling maniacs” by the Muslim 
League’s: persistent cry for an Islamic State. In his 
report Mr. Munir condemned the efforts of leaders 
“to press Islam into service to solve sibuations jt 
was never intended to solve.” 
Foon ror Txoucut 
- This ought to give our Muslim friends much 
food for thought. At the same time the proceedings 
of the Pakistan Parliament ought to give our 
Government also much food for thought. Kashmir 
is in the limelight once more. The speeches of the 
Pakistani leaders should not be regarded as mere 
sound and fury signifying nothing: nor, I submit, 
should they be regarded as a sort of cloak to hide 
the Muslim League’s sensational rout at the hands 
of the United Front in East Bengal. It would be 
unwise to minimize the threat that these speeches 
imply. In this case, at any rate, the bite may well 
be worse than the bark. The danger is in continuing 
to be complacent over this infammable issue: the 
sparks may begin to fly at any moment. More than 
ever is it true now that to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. - a 
Toss “D-Day” Riots 
Events in Pakistan have, of late, been moving 
with supersonic speed: panting pen toils after them 
in vain. It has been said that those who ‘take up 


the sword shall co by the sword. Pakistan came 


ed at SE 
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‘the ex-Chief Minister 


. blood and sweat 
making of Pakistan. That being so, -it is, perhaps, 
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to birth -< -on the crest of a wave of violence. MNF may 
nativity the earth shaked like. a coward,’ boasted™’ 
Glendower: Pakistan, if it so desired, eould® ‘yantPin - 
a similar vein. At its nativity our beloved Mothers. : 
land shook as though it had been ° ‘rocked by _ “ar 
terrible earthquake. The bloodbaths that followed 
the creation of Pakistan have become a part of - 
history. They were like nothing that had ever - 
happened before. Not that there had not been suffi- 
cient warnings of the shape of things to come, As 
a matter of fact, there had been quite a: sufficient 
number of them, beginning with the nevéi=to-be- 
forgotten August 16, 1946, “D-day” massacres, in 
the streets of Calcutta under the direct inspiration 
of the present Awami League leader, Myr. ~-H. S. 
Suhrawardy. He who, in contradistinction. to Mr. 
Mohammed Ali, then roared like a lion and as the 
immortal Bertie Wooster says of his Aunt- Agatha, 


“chewed broken bottles and killed rats with. his 
tecth,” has latterly been bleating like a veritable-. 
lamb. The whirligig of time brings in strange © 


revenges indeed. Mr. Suhrawardy is a sober - man; if 
now. He has a grouse against Providence for selecting 
persons other than himself to steer the ship of the 
largest Muslim State in the heavens above, the 
earth below, and the waters underneath the earth.’ 
The first, fine, careless rapture hias evaporated and ) 
of. a once-united Bengal, 
finding himself in the wilderness, has been ‘induted, 
by the sheer compelling force of events, to sing a # 
different tune. It is not only, as has been said, CON =isgg 
science that makes cowards of us all: dicapno nt 4 
ments in life, coming thick and fast upon one who 
has never ceased to deem himself as having been 
born in the political purple, also make cowards of « 
us all. [ am” far from suggesting that’ Mr. Suhta- 
wardy is a spent force, an extinct volcano. He is: 
back in the headlines and, truth being (not seldom) ~ 
stranger than fiction, may stil] _live to have his 
second Official innings. 7 
Paxistan Cuitckens Comin Home To Roosr 
The point, however, is that, at the moment of 
going to press, he is vastly different from the manw 
of wrath that he undoubtedly was in 1946. Still,. 
public memory, though notoriously short, cannot, I 
am certain, be as short as to forget the sanguinary 
happenings in Calcutta in that eventful year.. That 
“D-Day” of August 16, 1946, started a  chain- 
reaction -of ‘red run’ that culminated in the ‘fright- 
ful post-partition riots. No ivconsiderable toil and 
and tears’ contributed to’ the 


ys 
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not to be wondered at that the chickens are coming 
home to roost-and that the end of Pakistan séems 


sto follow a similar sanguinary pattern. Ty' am not sO 


“foolish as to anticipate = history: Pakistan - may” "sell 
survive the present’ troubled, period—if only bgfauses 


~~ : . as 
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it has. influential friends “at court” who, in their 
own interest, catnmot be expected to see their- latest 
stooge and “fellow-ixaveller” sliding down the 
slippery slope to perdition like the Gadarene swine 
mentioned in the scriptures. Pakistan has the United 
States of America to support it now. Left to itself, 
‘without any outside assistance, it may confidently: 
be expected, in the light of recent o¢curreNces in 
its eastern bastion; to blow up at no distant date. 
Even with “such outside assistance’ the same evil fate 
may. overtake it sooner or later—sooner rather than 
later. The future, both in the case of individuals 
and in the case of nations, has a direct relationship 
to the past, and countries, no less than persons, reap 
but what they sow. The sequence of cause and 
effect cannot, -with, the best will in the world, be 
broken; 
Trdr SENSATIONAL DISASTER 
+ The history of Pakistan took a new (and graye) 
turn when’ the United Front inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Muslim League in the elections that 
took-place in East Bengal two or three months ago. 
“sThe Muslim League sustained as crushing a defeat 
as any political party aDbywhere had ever sustained 
before. That, we had all hoped, would sober it 
noticeably and the frothing and fuming at the 
-mouth give way to a more suave philosophy of life. 
‘But that, alas, was not to be. Like the Bourbons it 
appeared to Jearn nothing and to forget nothing. 
It affected to make light of the forces that led to 
‘the sensational disaster. It was said of Lord Curzon 
that, at the most crucial juncture in his politica] 
career, he made the colossal mistake of ignoring 
Lord Goschem. ‘That mistake, as everyone knows, 
cost Him the Premiership of England. The- same 
kind of mistake is being made by West Pakistan in 
relation to East Pakistan.-Time was when Western 
Pakistanis could afford to ride roughshod’ over the 
sensibilities of their eastern brethren. ‘The latter, 
however, have long ceased to acknowledge this 
superiority of West Pakistanis and, slowly but 
surely, have been learning the art of putting them 
* in their place. The resulting resentment in West 
Pakistan can better be imagined than described. It 
is doubtful whether, at this moment, the Western 
- Pakistanis hate the Hindus more or their own 
eastern confreres. 
SoMETHING Rorren In THE State of Denmark 
The. celebrated Islamic solidarity has broken 
_.down for once’and the rulers of Pakistan are des- 
perately clutching at any straw thant comes. their 
way to keep ‘their heads above water. The straw 
that they are desperately striving to clutch dt now 
is the recent outspoken uttérances of Mr. ‘Fazilul 
‘Huq, the Chief Minister of East Bengal for ones 
erowded jhour of. glorious life. Mr. Huq delivered 
- some soul-stirring ‘speeches in Calcutta soon after 
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his elevation to the Chief Muinistership; and later, 
in Karachi, he would appear to have unbosomed 
himself to a remarkable extent before the corres- 
pondent of the New York Times. In his speeches 
and statements: in Caleutta he waxed extraordinarily 
eloquent over the suicidal act’ of partition. Coming, 
as it did, from an avowed Muslim it was welcomed 
boisterously on this side of the border; and propor- 
tionately condemned on the. other. Apparently -un- 
muffled by that condemnation he went “one better 
at. Karachi and, throwing the helve after the hatchet, 
as the saying is, demanded independence for East 
Bengal. This was after the Adamji Paper Mills riots 
at Narayangany, These riots had sufficiently shaken’ 
the ground fyom under the feet of the Great Moghuls 
in Karachi., Something, indeed, did séem to be 
rotten in the State of Denmark. “Out of nothing, 
nothing comes,” declared Lucretius: equally, out of 
nothing these recurring .disturbances in East Bengal 
could not have staged themselves. East Bengal is, 
beyond doubt, in a ferment: if is—or was. till the 
other day—in open revolt. This is becoming increas- 
ingly clear -with the passage of time. The powers 


that be are facing the biggest crisis in the life of 
Pakistan. 
As usual, however, they have gone the wrong 


way about in the matter of quenching the fires in 
their eastern bastion. Dismissal of Mr. Huq will 
assuredly not ease the tension there: it will only 
make “the gruel thick and slab.” Pakistan is at the 
cross-roads: even its aforemeDtioned influential 
friends “at cost”? may not be able to save it. Has it 
not been said that those who take up the sword shall 
perish by the sword ? 
Tue “New Loox” in East Bencau 

Mr. Hug and his Cabinet have ceased to function 
and »Major-General Iskandar Mirza is ruling in their 
stead. To assert that what has been imposed on East 
Bengal is Governor’s rule is to miss the truth by a 
parasong. It is Governor’s rule only in the purely 
technical sense. But the Governor is a military man. 
Moreover, there is. considerable significance in the 
particular military man chosen. General Mirza is a 
seasoned “brass hat” and those who recommended his 
Hame certainly. knew their business. East Bengal is 
at present enjoying military dictatorship, not Gover- 
nor’s rule. It is martial law--nothing Jess—that has 
been imposed on that unhappy land. It is martial 
law With a stamping iron heel, It is martial law with 
‘no d—d nonsense” about it. The distinguished 
Getieral has already created a desert in the province 
over whose destinies he is now presiding. No wonder 
peace—or the simulacrum of it—has been reigning 
there since his arrival in Dacca. Military dictator-- 
ship and rigorous censorship of news go together and 
it is possible that all is not as quiet on that front as 
a gullible public has been led to believe. 


PAKISTAN HITS: THE HEADLINES AGAIN - 


A province that had inflicted as recent.y as a 
couple of months ago the most crushing defeat to 
date on the Muslim League cannot be expected to 
_ have taken cheerfully the shattering news that the 
duly elected Chief Ministér and his colleagues had 
been, in the official sense, liquidated and the defeated 
party had replaced them with a sleight of hand rarely 
witnessed even at the present day. It was political 
legerdemain at the meridian of its splendour. It was 
the apex, apogee, and apotheosis of force majeure. 


SHORT-LIVED GLORY 

I am not suggesting that Mr. Fazlul Huq woke 
up one fine morning and found his newly-won Chief 
Ministership slipping through his fingess in a mira- 
culous fashion. Even a tiro in politics gould have 
foreseen weeks ago what was going to happen to 
him, The ground had been sedulously prepared for 
tliat despicable consummation. Mr. Huq had been 
given ample time to face the dismal prospect as 
philosophically as he could. Still it cannoli be gainsaid 
that he is, perhaps, the most disappointed politician 
in Pakistan today. It was only the other day that, 
fighting against the heaviest of odds, he succeeded m 
assuming the leadership of the eastern bastion of the 
largest Muslim State even. In a phrase immortalised 
by our own Congress politicians he did nothing less 
than “wrench power from unwilling hands—and by 
the sheer force of non-violence, too!” With, no doubt, 
a modicum of assistance from the Zeitgeist he corn- 
trived to perform a miracle. The Muslim League was 
routed as never any political party anywhere had been 
routed before; and he seized the reins of office with 
pardonable pride. But his glory has been shprt-lived; 
and he is back in the wilderness from which he had 
emerged but a few months ago. 


“U.S.A’s Muirirary Ovutrost 1x Soutu-Kastr Asia” 

What Karachi has done in Hast Bengal—and, let 
us remember, after the signing of the much-discussed 
US.-Pak military alliance—ought to be more than of 
passing interest to us in India, If we are not politi- 
cally astigmatic we shall not fail to see the full 
significance of it. The full significance of it is that 
already Pakistan has managed to cash in on America’s 
‘ military aid to behave as America’s latest political 
stooge—as, in fact, “U.S.A’s military outpost in 
South-East Asia,” to quote the sapient words of a 
distinguished correspondent. It would not, indeed, be 
surprising in the least if Karachi has acted in the 


manner it has done in East Bengal at the dictation . 


of Washington. What has happened in East Bengal 
ought to be a grim reminder to us of the ominous 
shape of things to come. The New York Times, for 
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instance, has written an editorial in which it has 
sought to justify Karachi’s virtual imposition of - 
martial law in its eastern bastion: it has accorded to . 
it its fullest moral support. In American- eyes Com- - 
munism is an all-time scapegoat, a sort of multi-— 
purpose alibi for doing just whiat one wishes to do - 
and it cannot, therefore, surprise us that the paper 
has assured itself that Mr. Fazlul Huq and _ his 
colleague, Mr. Hassan Suhrawardy, “were willing to 
play with the fire of collaboration with the Commu- 
nists” and that Mr. Huq thoroughly deserves his... 
present humiliation. ot 
After tracing the history of events in East 
Pakistan since the last elections it proceeds to state 


that when Mr. Huq committed himself to the inde- 


pendence of “East Pakistan from West Pakistan he 


“left the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, “with 


no alternative but to foree him out of office if Paki- 
stan is to continue united and strong.” It concludes’ 
significantly ; | 
“We are interested in that union and in that 
strength. We want our Pakistani friends to enjoy 
the security of a prosperous and viable State,_ 
economic and political.” (June 1). - 
America Avences Itseur on East BENGAL 


This shows which way the wind is blowing and it 
supports my thesis. that America has avenged itself 
on East Bengal for its opposition to its military aid 
to Pakistan voiced from a plethora of pulpits. and” 
platforms during the elections. The Americans have” 
been consistently acting on the Biblical principle 
that those who are not with us are agaist us. 
America, as all know, is out to give Communism no 
quarter; and is prepared even to throw away the 
baby with the bath-water in the process. The com- 
ments of the American press on the crisis in Fast 
Bengal are extremely revealing. Even without 
American military aid Pakistan had been a sting- 
ing thorn on our sides: with that aid it can afford 
to be much more of a nuisance. Happenings in East 
Bengal ought to waken us out of our traditional 
torpor. Pakistan is playing for very high stakes, 
indeed. . 

The most important thing in these happenings , 
is that the Muslim lLeague—the party that had 
been worsted in the elections in East Bengal—has 
usurped the reins of authority from the party that had 
won those elections in‘the most decided manner 
possible. THe tables have been turned with a 
vengeance: it has fallen to the lot of the victors to 
eat humble pie, the vanguished having, so to speak, 
risen on stepping stones of their dead. selves to 
higher things. ) ee 
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Intropuctary cians {or twelve ‘years.’ “The landholders’ right 
. Burma has got approximately - an. area of 8,754,000 confers on one a’ title to hold: the land and to culti- | 
hectares under cultivation, with which: to ‘support a vate it. This right is transferable and heritable. 
population of 18.5 million, -The © population has The primary object in conferring such rights was, - 
maintained a steady rate ‘of increase. From 10.5 bring more land under cultivation and to create 
millions in 1901, it grew to 16. 8 millions in 1941, and class of peasant proprietors? In spite of, the e 
# the» total population was estimated at 18,489,000 in tion of the British Colonial Administration ‘to favour - 
"2650. * But in comparison with other countries in peaseny proprietorship, the trend ‘towards “ thé 
_ the South-East Asia, Burma has got a low density elimination of native ownership was already appa- 
of population. | Whereas’ in China, Indo-China, Korea, rent at the beginning of the century. The gravity . 
dapan and Java, the density of population is 48, 37, of the situatfon was recognized in some of the. 
125, 204 and 382 per sq. km. ‘respectively, it is only.‘ legislative cts, as the Land Improvement Act of 
"98 in Burma. Besides, she has got vast stretches of 1883, the Agricultural Loans Act of 1884, the Debt 
virgin land which are yet to be brought under the Conciliation Act of 1905, etc. But these Acts brought 
»vlough. Only 60 per cent of the cultivable Jand is little relief. After the rebellions of 1930, the govern- 
actually cropped every year. Like other South-East ment declared in a press communique, their, mten- 
- Asjan countries, the- economy of Burma is predomi- tion to re-examine the very difficult question: of 
nantly agricultural, and approximately 70 per cent agrarian legislation, but that it will take some time - 
of the working population are engaged in agriculture. before they can come to ay conclusions on this 
There are two main types of agrarian economy: controversial matter? The laws when they came, in 
existing side by side in Burma, and there is very 1941, shortly before the Japanese invasion, came too 
little m common ‘between them. In Upper Burma, late, since the process of land concentration in the 
jand-.is not fertiJe,- rainfall is uncertain and the hands of non-agriculturists was so far advanced that 
farming iS traditional native farming. In Lower mere legal measures were of little consequence. _ 


SiFurma, on the other’ hand, land is fertile, rainfall The process of colonization of Burma dissolved 

“faicly dependable and farming’ is modern and the village community with its fixed moral standards 
| individualistic. ‘ and replaced it by a migrating teDant class. The_ 
| Western Economic Penetration tenant in Lower Burma has lost contact with his 


‘As in the -case of most other countries in this native community. Being isolated from the social 
ys Jegion, contact with the Western economy which order, he has also lost the normal restraints which 
ues with the opening of Suez Canal, influenced mark life in a decent community. At the beginning 
the social organization profoundly, and disintegrated of the war in the Pacific ‘the typical rural Burma was 

_ the traditional, social and economic life of Burma. 4» Jandless labourer, often drifting ‘from village to 
- The old economic life of Burma was based on the village contributing to crime record that gave Burma 
tradition of -village economics and handicrafts. proportionately the highest rate of. -murders in any 
When the British took. over the lower part of country.” 
Burma, more than a celtury ago in two stages, . Prostem or AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
partly in 1824 and partly in 1852, they observed a Some writers have maintained that the problem 
policy of laissez faire which resulted ultimately in of agyicultural’ credit: in Burma, is ‘the natural result 
excessive concentration of land. In contrast with of Western economic penetration, of the elimination: 
the - conditions in Upper Burma, which retained the 6, crippling of native handicrafts and the lack of 
© jraditional way of life, the new set-up in the Delta diversification.” There is hardly any peasant who is 
* region, as a result of the contact with the Western free from debts. The Banking Enquiry Committee 
-mode-.of Hfe and culture, became individualistic. estimated the amount of debt at between 50 and 60 

Before, the incursion of the British into Lower crores of rupees. The bulk of agricultural credits are 

Burma, there were two types of land tenure in the supplied by the Chettyars and to a certain extent 
zs “avhole country, DRamely, the State Land Tenure and 9 ——_——___________ See 
; _ the. “Private Land Tenure. When the British came, 2, Hon'ble Mr. Thakin Nu’s speech in support of the Land 
. th ey’ did not recognize the private lands; they Nationalisation Bill at the sixth session of the “Parliament of tho 


; Union of Burma, on October 11, 1948, “ 
* declared all Jands as ‘State Jands. Only the land- 3. Quoted by Erich Jacoby: Agrarian Unrest in the- South-East 


holders’ right was granted on lands’ which. were Asie, 





r 5. eee 
cultivated and for which revenue was paid ' “contf-, 4, J. Russel Andrews : Burma, An Experiment ‘in Self- 
Government. ae es en oa og 
1. United Nations: Land Reform. gh is 5. Erich H, Jacoby : Op. cit, a 
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by “UG Chinese mobieylenders. - Chetiyat dre. _yepre- 
seitative Indian moneylendérs.. fe - The” British’ laws 
guaianteed ‘them that tite. Joan: ‘secured ‘by mortgage 
would -be protected .by - “the “British? ' ‘Courts. 
Chettyars are professional ‘moneylenders and are not 
agriculturists. Their rdtes of interest ‘usually ranged 
“between 15 and 36 per cent per ‘annum averaging 
25 per cent. The rates of interest charged by the 
Chinese moneylénders, on the other hand, were often 
_as high as, 45 to 60 per cent, The main reason for the 
=high concentration of land into the hands of the 
‘AGn-agriculiar ists is to be found in the credit system 
in the rural areas, where landlords are often the 


-moneylenders. ‘They supply not only land, but also: 


loan to the tenani-cultivator. The land® held by the 
‘Chettyars is estimated at nearly three miMion acres. 

In 1926, the area held by the non-agriculturists 
was 3.5 million acres out of 18 million acres of culti- 
vated land, and by 1947, it increased to 6.5 million 
acres out of 19.5 million acres. ‘che following table 
will show the steady increase in land area held by 
the non-azriculturists: 


Taste I 
Total cultivated Area held by non- 

Year area, agriculturists 

(in acres) (in acres) 
1926 18,271,006 3,471,000 
1936 18,747,000 * 4,028,000 
1935 18,922,000 6,138,000 
1940 19,460,000 6,540,000 
1947 19,430,000 6,452,000 


In Lower Burma, the concentration of agricultural 
land in the hands of non-agriculturists is greater 
than in Upper Burma. Out of the total area of 
11,120,248 acres of land in Lower Burma, 5.8 million 
acres were held by non-agriculturists in 1947. On the 
other ‘hand, in Upper Burma, only a little over one 
million acres out of 8.2 million acres were held by 
non-agriculturists. Thus the non-agriculturists held 
nearly half of the cultivated land in Lower Burma as 
against one-elghth in Upper Burma. é 


Taste II 


Lower Burma 
Area, (in acres) 


Land holders Upper Burma | 


Area (in acres) 


“Agriculturists 5,745,263 7,125,710 
Resident non-. 
agriculturists 962,327 454,473 
_Non-resident non- 
as agriculturists 4,412 753 623,315: 
we ea eee sentenced 
, Total’ 11,120,343” 8,203,498 


“Tt is not difficult to explain how such an amount 
of land came to be owned by non-agriculturists 
especially the moneylenders, The report of the Land 
‘and Agriculture Committee of 1988 said: 

“The moneylender . 
“hase “im an-anti-social way. He has reduced 


g many agriculturists. to a ‘plate of economic servi- 
“dude. -He ones: ‘the weakness of character and 


: 


~ 


The - 


. often carries on his 
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wat of the: seuroviant end. “Wins a hold, whi 
‘is frequently hever relaxed, over ‘the unfortunate: 
who are compelled, to borrow from him in times 
of stress, stich . as, failure of crops and illness. It is™ 
no concern of his to educate the borrower in thrifis 
and self-help: or to, encourage him to free* himselé _ 
from debt and rely-on his own resources. Hisy ie 
interest is to keep him indebted.” 

Apart from’ this foreclosure of Jand for settlement’ - 
of debts, two other reasons have been advanced — 
for the alienation of land from agriculturists to wod- 
agriculturists. Firstly, grants for large tracis of Jand 3 
were given to non-agriculturisis by the Britigy 
Government. Secondly, some land was also obtained... 
by dishonest transactions by the moneylenders. 


Tenancy Proscent ; 
The system imevitably tended to reduce ug 
number of owNer-farmers and to increase the number 
of tenants and landless agricultural <labourers. Within y 
the period of 1921 to 1931, the number of tenant : 
cultivators increased from 512,000 io 578,006 ast 
increase of 13 per cent and the ‘niimber oi agricultypals 
labourers swelled from 622,000 to over one miliicn— ” 
an increase of 60 per cent: . 
There is no-security of tenancy, which is usualiy 
held only for one year. The following table shows — 
the number of years for which uenis generally hold 
their tenancies: 





Taste IIT 
Percentage of tenants holding land” fornel 
Year District 1 year 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. 5 yrs,- 

1914-16 Kyaukpyu 50 15 a “3 17 
1919-20 Tavoy 43 20- 12 6 9 
1910-17 Toungoo 55 18 9 5 13 
1932-84 Pegu «60 17 8 25 a eg 
1933-35 Tosein 47 8ltiati(iakttidsCO 
1925-277 Yamethin 46 18 12 24 in 


The reason why a tenant has to shift from one 
tenancy to another almost every year is that land is_' 
given to the highest rent-payer by auction by the -. 
Jandholders. The normal rent before the war was 16 
baskets of paddy for one acre of Jand producing 40 
baskets. Even now, a tenant whose rent is only 
one-third of the gross produce is considered fortunate. — 

Aut-Bugma Pzasants ORGANIZATION : re 

The All-Burma Peasants’ Organization "a 
founded in 1988 under the leadership of the late Mre*} 
Thakin Mya with a view to solving the agrarian * wi 
problems. But in the early years of its existence, not’ 
many peasants could be brought togéther® into the 
fold of the organization. What with the ‘ignorance... 
of the peasants, the risk of unemployment, the vail 
ness of the organization itself, and above all, : the 
foreign domination, it was difficult to organize the ; 
peasants. Things, however, have - changed - since tie 
assumption of power by the  Anti-Fascist Peoples’ 
Freedom League. A number of laws designed to 
improve the conditions of the peasants have been 


passed; movements for ‘the socio-economic better- 
~~ 
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result, peasants have become. conscious of their own 
interests. 

an AcricutauraL LEcISLATION 

s. The Tenancy Act which was passed in 1939, with 
view to solving the rent problem proved unwork- 
Hble mainly because it was left to the individual 
judgement of the local officers to decide what consti- 
tuted a fair rent. It was subsequently replaced by a 
government communique which transferred outstand- 
ing eases for judicial settlement. he Land Aliena- 
hon Act of 1941, was based on the report of the 
Land and Agricultural Committee. The law was 
Hésigned to prevent land from coming into the hands 
Sf non-agriculturists. The creditor could retain land 
for 15 years, after which it had to be returned to 
‘He origifal owner without further payment. The 
ixind Purchase Act of 1941 empowered the govern- 
nent to purchase land held by the Chettyars and 
from other non-agriculturists, who had an alternative 
flo. sell it on long-term contracts with provision for 
very low rates of interest or to lease to tenants. The 
Land Disputes (Summary Jurisdiction) Act of 1945 
fet up special commission to settle disputes over 
jossession of agricultural lands. The ‘Tenancy Act, 
1946, empowered’ the government to fix standard rents 
or different localities, crops and classes of lands. 
pom Agriculturists Debt Relief Act, 1947, was 
mportant from many points of view. In accordance 
vith the Sections 18 and 14 of this Act, all debts 
ontracted prior to October 1941, and all debts con- 
#acted after October 1941, were scaled down by the 
Board which was formed for the purpose, on receipt 
if application from the debtor concerned. As regards 
lébts 10curred prior to the Ist of October, 1941, the 
Act provided that all debts outstanding on the Ist 
yctober, 1946, would be deemed to be wholly dis- 
siarged; for debts incurred after that date, only the 
arincipal need be repaid on instalment system; and 
ill debts would be deemed to he wholly discharged 
where the agriculturist has paid twice the amount 
af the principal. The Tenancy Disposal Act of 1948, 
wansferred the power of tenancy from the landowners 
a the hands of the tenants in the form of Tenancy 
Eommittees. Finally, the Land Nationalization Act 
Ras passed by the Burmese Parliament in 1948. 





- NaTIONALIZATION oF LAND 

~~ Appropriation: The Land Nationalization Act 
gems to be the natural outcome of the desire of the 
3tirmese people as reflected in the Constitution of the 
Jnion of Burma. Paragraph 30 of the Constitution 
dys down that the State is the ultimate owner of all 
ands, that “the .State shall have right to regulate, 
Iter or abolish land tenures or resume possession of 


my land and distribute the same for collective of 


‘o-operative farming or to agricultural tenants” and 
hat “there can be no large land-holding on any basis 


a 


_ ‘whatsoever 





Ration Me rata Sh See eS 6. 
ana ‘that "ethe, masa size OF 4 Bry hie 
tandholding “shall be determined by law.” This spirit 
pervades the Land Nationalization Act. | 

By virtue of the main provision (Article 3) of 
the Land Nationalization Act, 1948, the Government 
has been authorized to resume all lands held by the | 
non-agricultirists. As regards lands held by agricul- 
turists, it has been provided that they will be allowed 
to retain up to 50 acres in case of paddy and sugar- 
cane lands, up to 25 acres of va lands and up to 10 
acres of kaing lands and -provided they have held . 
lands from 4th January, 1948. Dhani lands, garden 
lands, rubber estates and lands belonging to religious 
institutions will not be resumed. January 4, 1948, was 
fixed with a *view to eliminating dishonest transfers 
of land so DSften made by the landlords to circumvent 
the provisions of the Disposal of Tenancies Act which 
came into force on 8rd January, 1948, and laid down 
that a landholder would be permitted to have only 
50 acres. Thus out of the total cultivated area. of 
21,479,857 acres, about 9,990,000 acres will be resumed 
by the Government, of which between 55 and . 62° 
lakhs will be in Lower Burma and between 18 and 21 
lakhs will be in Upper Burma. 

Compensation: The Act lays down provisions 
for compeDsation both for the appropriation of the 
right of the landlords to cultivate and for construc- 
tional improvements. Compensations will be equal 
to the land revenue assessable in the year 1947-48. 
In determining compensation, the following factors 
are taken into consideration : 

z. The nature of the tenure 

wz. The length of time for which a person has 

been in possession of the agricultural Jand 
ww. The benefits enjoyed by virtue of possession 
of the land, and 

iv. The costs incurred and any loss suffered in 

respect of the land. 

The President was empowered to appoint a Com- 
mission of ten members to determine the basis of com- 
pensation, aNd the manner of payment in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Act. The Com-. 
mission has been given the same powers as are vested 
in a Civil Court and the findings of the Commission 
are to be regarded as final. The Commission is com~g 
posed of members of Parliament, experts, landboldetss 





and agriculturists. RES 

Method of Distribution: Section 9 of the “ek 
Jays down that the agricultural lands resumed yg 
the State, except such lands as may be required for, 
grazing grounds and village common lands, shall she 
distributed to all agriculturist families with certain 
exceptions and such areag of land as can be served 
by one yoke of cattle (approximately ten acres), shall 
be allotted to each agriculturist family. at least one 
of whose members is an able-bodied adult. But, there 
is a condition that the recipient of land must join a 
co-operative organization. “No  agricultiirist family 
shall be allotted any agricultural land undey-.the 
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provision se Section 913). sini one or more mem- 


bers thereof join or undertake to join a co-operative 
organization approved by the State.’ 

The right to cultivate land is further subject to 
certain other conditions, These conditions are: 


‘ 


“That one or more et bees of such family 
shall personally cultivate such land; 

i. “that it shall pay all impositions of. ‘the State; 

wz. “that it shall not cease to be an agriculturist 
‘family; 

iv. “that such land ‘shall not be left fallow with- 
out sufficient cause; 

v. “that such land shall not be mortgaged, sold 
or otherwise transferred to any other person 
or be fragmented or sub-divided; and 

vi. “that such land shall not be rented or leased 
to any other person with or without cousi- 

deration,’” 

In case of failure to observe any of these condi- 


tions, all the rights to such Jang will be. as 
‘by the State? 

Execution of the Act: For: carrying out the pur- 
poses of- the Act, Land Committees are to be 
formally appointed by the President? ‘These Land 


_ Committees have been given’ wide powers under” tlie 
resume’ possession ' of S. 
agricultural land on behalf of the State, to distribute’ 
land among peasants, to establish co-operative orga- 


Act. They are required’ ‘to 


nizations, etc. The Act further lays down, that ‘the 
Land ‘Committees will be elected and there will -be 
one Land Committee ‘for each village tract. But it 
was not possible for the Government to undertake 
such a heavy responsibility .of conducting elections 
on such a vast scale atb.once. The Government has, 
therefore, drawn a teR-year plan, according to which 
300 Land Committees consisting of 2,100 members 
wil be elected and about 200,000 acres of land will 
be distributed in 1953, 

Long-term Plans: Mutual Aid Teams: Oné yoke 
acreage of land, that is roughly ten acres of Jand, 
may be sufficient to: assure a comfortable standard 
of living for the peasants. .The average yield from 
this land will be 350.to 400 baskets of paddy, out of 
which 160 baskets will be required for -meeting the 


. cost of cultivation, 100 baskets for food and &5 bas- 
- Kets will be left for other personal expenses. .“Cal- 
* culating at the present market value each household 
» “will get Rs. 225 net cash income’ (per annum). It 
“° ¢annét be said that this sum is not sufficient?” 


_* But as the aim is to raise the economic’ status 
of the peasants to such an extent that each peasant 
can own a. house, a motor car and earn not less than 
800 kyats per month, as the Prime Minister Thakin 
Nu ‘declared ‘on . another:* occasion3* peasants will 


6. Section 10, . 

2, Section 12(1). i 

B. Section ‘12(2). SNS wyete es, ee 

9, ‘Section "14, ae ae ; 0 

10. Thakin Tin’s speech at the 6th session of the Parliament. 

11, Thakin Tin’s specch at the 7th Annual Conference of 
the All-Burma Peasants’ Organization, 


‘Government, to... make. 
. marketing organization of the peasants. li, therefore, 


m co-operative. 


have to be oiganized - in Mutual Aid Teams ond: 


- Agricultural’ Producers’ Co-operatives. 

Mutual Aid Teams will be formed on the base 
. of one team for 5 agriculturist families receiving land: 
under | the Act. ‘In forming Mutual Aid Teams,” 
peasants not only can choose to greup with any one: 
whom they like and whose outlook and temperament 
are similar to theirs, but they would also receive 
Separate’ shares of produce for , their land, cattle and: 
Implements, ‘The. Government’s intention is to form, 
200,000 Mutual Aid Teams by 1955.- 


_ _ Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives will . ie 


formed by,.grouping four Mutual Aid. Teams. Such 
co-operatives will, | 
and 200 acres of land. The Government iftends to. 


_therefore,- consist of . 20 families’. 


form 50,000 Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives by 
‘the end of 1962... °° |. . ch hoe 
A peasant who gets land from the. Government 


under the Nationalization Act, will-have to join. the 
co-operative, for two reasons. In the first place, the 


agricultural loans, etc,, will be -given only to the 
co-operatives; and secondly, it is the intention of the 
. the’;, dozoperatives. the ..chiei ' 


the peasant wants to take advantage of the loans and 
_wants . to. sell..his. produce, , he will have to join the 

“Collective Farms: The next and the final stage 
in the land reform programme. is the foundation of 
‘collective farms: A beginning is intendéd to be made 
in 1954-55 in’ this direction when only . one model 
“collective farm‘ will be established, with 800 to 1,000 
acres of land. Between 1956° and 1962, the Govern- 
ment intends to open at least 66 collective farms, 
which -will be’ formed mostly by grouping “oe 
the Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives. 

To begin with, the landless agricultural labourers, 
who might not be able to get land when land ig 
distributed under the Land Nationalization Act 
owing ‘to local’ scarcity, will be settled in. the State 
Collective Farms and on the State colonies esta- 
blished -on cultivable ‘waste land.* 

Next those smal! holders whose ‘lands do -not 
yield eriough to maintain average standard of living 
due to adverse local agricultural and economic condi- 
tions, will pe absorbed in the Collective Farms, 

There are about 4,928,000 acres of cultivable 
waste land in the whole of Burma. On, this land and 
also in other suitable areas, Collective Farms will be 
established © connecting them with the State Mecha- 
nized Farms. - The type of Collective Farms to be 
established will be determined by. ‘such factors a8 
time, locality and agriculturists concerned, 

Although the Act was passed in 1948, the gel 
Work could.not be started before 1952, as mauch atten- 


tion had to be given. to. quell the disturbances. that 


. 4d. See Mr. Thokin Tin’s speech = ,the Pyidawtha, Gonference, 
August 4.17, 1952, me 
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became normal, a new ministry, the ministry of Land 
Nationalization was formed to implement the 
Act. In May, 1950, a beginning was made with the 


transfer of 60,000 acres-of land in Syrian and the’ 


Government gave financial assistance amounting to 
Rs. 400,000. 
Concivst0n 

There is no doubt that the land reform in Burma 
has got many commendable points, which might be 
_worth emulating by some countries in this region, It 
vis a pity that this Land-Reform in Burma has not 
received as much attention as the land reform in 
“Ohina. In fact, in certain respects it is superior to 
=the land reform in China, There are many points of 
Similarity and difference between them. Like China, 
Burma has re-distributed land on a wide basis; bub 
_ unlike her, Burma carried the land reform peacefully 
and without any violence. No distinction has been 
“made among the peasants on the basis of their class 
“status. There is also provision for compensation to 
the landholders, ; 

Burmese, seems to have decided the pattern of her 





“followed. As the situation iN uroead’ and conditions 


:O: 








agrarian economy once for all. The Burinesé™ "Bnet: 
tution as has been mentioned earlier, does not recog- 
nize private ownership of land. Section 30(2) of the 


Constitution authorizes the State ‘to acquire and 
distribute land for co-operative or collective farming. 
Mr. Thakin Tin, the Minister for Agriculture and 
Forestry, said in the Parlidment, “The long-term 
aims are collective farming and mechanization. Then 
the agriculturist will attain the full stature.of life.” 
But there are many who believe that collective 
farming and mechanization of agriculture are both 
harmful for the social, cultural and economic uplift- 
ment. of the peasants, Experiences show that the way 
to - collectivization is hardly peaceful and without 
large-scale violence, which hamper the agricultural 
and the economic development of a country, and 
from which it may take years to recover, 


That is ithe lesson of the ‘collectivization m- 
Russia. One can only hope that Burma will have 
profitted by® the lesson of collectivization in Russia 
and that the Socialist Government will not copy that 
method hastily in their anxiety to bring about a 
quick realization of their ideal. 





ECONOMICS OF SMALL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA _ 


By Pror. 8. N. 


Tur Report of the International Pisnnine Team on 
“Small Industry in India has once again focussed 
the attention of the Government and the industrial- 
ists on the-urgent need for developing small-scale 
‘and cottage industries in this‘ country for solving’ 
“the problem of unemployment and, what is more, 
_under-employment. The Report rightly points out 
that “the Indian market is one of the largest potential 
domestic markets in the world.” The foreign experts 
have frankly stated that “the rate of development 
of small industries is slow, far slower than - is 
possible.” The Study Team’s major impression is that 
“the basic causes of present deficiencies in small 
industry are “methods of management and .produc- 
tion which fall far short of meeting modern demands 
‘for efficiency plus reluctance or failure to adopt 
“improved rationalised methods.” The’ International 
Planning Team has recommended the establishment 
of muiti-purpose Institutes of Technology for small. 
industries, and the Government has already decided 
‘to implement this recommendation and have an- 
uounced that four Regional Institutes for the train- 
ing of small-scale industries. will be established. in 
different parts of India. These institutes would act as 
Service Agencies and would assist small industries in 


improving their technique and production and 
management, in obtaining credit .and finance, in 
Securing raw materials, in marketing their goods to 


the best possible advantage and in promoting pat- 


Regional Institutes. ' 


AGARWAL 


terns of development ee to make small-scale 
industries ancillary to large-scalé industries by bring- 
ing about co-ordination of production programmes, 
The Government have also accepted. the trecom- 
mendation of the Ford Foundation Team , for the 
establishment of a Marketing Service Corporation 
which would integrate its activities with those of the 
It has also been decided to 
establish a Small Industries Corporation to organise 
production for meeting Government orders. Other 
recommendations made by the team regarding 4 
National School of Designs, Export Development 
Offices and the establishment of Industrial Co- 
operatives are under the :cousideration of the, Govern- 
ment of India. In the meantime, the Government 
have decided to constitute a “Small-scale Industries’ 
Board which would consist of répresentatives of the 
Ministries concerned in the Government of India 
and of State Governments. The functions of ‘the 
Board would be to control and co-ordinate the acti- 
vities of the organisations mentioned above and also 
to frame and implement programmes generally for 
the development of small-scale industries in India. 


We would, however, like to examine closely the 
recommendations of the foreign experts on the pro- 
blem of “rationalisation” in the sphere of small-seale 
industries in this country. The Report points out 
Ahat; 





“Without subronatieation: ahs 
of Indian workers and craftsmen are being wasted 
In a hopeless race against’ modern technology.” 


Unless and until these workers are 


nor living standards can be raised. You cannot divide 
what you do not produce. The Experts further ex- 
pressed the view that = 
“To prevent rationalisation, to stop the pro- 

cesses Of modernisation, is not only illogical but it, 


will force stagnation and retrogression of Indian 
small industry.” 


They also hold the view .that modernisation 
imstead of creating technological unemployment, 
would create more employment. ° . 


“Improvements mean more and Better _pro- 
ducts at lower and lower cost price and result in 
greatly expanded demands and markets and thus 
expanded job opportunities.” 


These observations of the Ford Foundation Team 


require careful consideration and examination. We do 


not know whether these Experts ever cared to go to 
the Centre of the All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation in Wardha and whether they tried to under- 
stand the point of view advocated by Gandhiji. So 
far as we know, no such attempt was made by the 
International Planning Team. This is, surely, un- 
fortunate. We are prepared to Jearn from foreign 
experts in improving our techniques of production. 
But if these experts come to India with the impression 
that Gandhiji, his co-workers and the Indian national 
leaders devoted no attention to this problem all these 
decades, they are sadly mistaken. 

Gandhiji himself was not against. machinery . as 
such. He was very desirous of improving the spinning 


wheel and announced attractive prizes to those who. 


would prepare improved charkhas. In Wardha, he 
conducted continuous experiments for improvements 
in the techniques of village industries in India. 
Gandhili was, therefore, not against modernisation 
and technological progress; he was against the “craze” 
for meéchanisation and labour-saving devices, specially 
in a country like India where labour is abundant and 
capital is scarce, 
“Mechanisation js good.’ observed Gandhiil. 
“when the hands are ton few for the work intended 
to be aceomnlished.” “It is an evil when there are 


more hands than required for the work, as is the 
ease in India.” 


He, therefore, welcomed ° those machines “that 
lightened the burden of crores of men living in cot- 
tages.” Gandhiji was not against the use of electricity 
either. 

“If we could have electricity in every village 
home,” remarked Gandhiji. “I would not mind 
villagers plying their implements and tools with 
electricity.” 

The over-riding consideration 
ters must be the human factor 


in all these mat- 
which essentially 


sit: 2ON o A NOS FOr us MAL it 


pate TENG 
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wtaral eet : means “the oeoueiaa. for 


helped. to. 
produce more goods ald more wealth, neither wages | 


‘power of the people by providing ‘them 


production. 
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-omployment to ¢ 


‘fall | 
people. It is true that the tectiNiques of production 2; 
must- improve ‘if the total'amount of wealth in the 
country has to be increased. But a mere increase in, 
the total wealth without increasing the purchasing vA 


Seon be: a 


adequate. A 
means of livelihood, will not solve our basic proet 
blems. Our: objective, therefore, should be “full; 
employment plus maximum production.” It should a 
also be borne in mind that we cannot afford to : 


bgtsaly 


-depend very much on foreign markets for absorbing.‘ 


the products of our industries. Our attempt vote 
be to create an increasing market within the country. 
This can be possible only if we employ  labour-; 
intensive rather than- capital-intensive techniques of | 


aM vy be 


We are, therefore, not against modernisation or - 
rationalisation. But in our anxiety for improving the™ 
techniques of production in small-scale and cottage «. 2 o 
industries, we should not exceed the proper limits’: 
and create fresh problems. The content and form of’ 
rationalisation will naturally differ from country to’ 
country and from region to region even within a 4 
country in accordance with local circumstances. A’ii 
particular type of technological improvement in -: 
America or Russia where labour is comparatively. 
scarce may be completely out of place in India where _ 
the main problem is to provide employment to the * 
people. Even’ within India, ‘a particular technique. . 
which may be good in Rajasthan, may not be suitable 
in Travancore-Cochin where the density .of popula-.-: 
tion is much higher. The application of modern.” 
techniques, therefore, requires constant vigilance,’ 
study and research in order to balance the advantages 
of scientific ‘improvements and the employment — 
potential. ) 


_ ‘We do earnestly hope that the Regional Insti- - 
tutes, which the Government of India would be — 
setting up in different parts of the country, would... 
keep all these considerations in view so that the - 
fundamental problems of our national economy may .- 
be solved satisfactorily. We understand that the All. _ 
India Khadi and ‘Village Industries Board has also ©: 
decided to establish a Research Centre in Calcutta. 
Recently,’a training school for Khadi workers has — 
been opened at Nasik on behalf of the Board. The ~ 
Government should try to co-ordinate the activities — 
and experiments of the All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board with those of the new Small-scale 
Industries Board in order to avoid duplication of 
work and conflict of ideas. We should approach this 
task with an open mind without reducing a particular 
notion to a “fetish” or a dogma. Our approach must 
be scientific and rational and must not lose touch 
with the realities of the situation, Any kind of ortho- 
doxy, either for modernisation or for old techniques, — 
would be suicidal. | 





“POLITICAL DEVEEOPMENT*EN#ENDONESIA"SINCE 945 


‘Br ANADI BHUSAN MATTY, M.A. 
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InponesiA, or the Netherlands India, is not a solid 
landmass but an archipelago, containing several. large 
and many small islands separated by often stormy 
tropical seas. Measured in terms of area, population 
and economic resources, she occupies an important 
place in South-East Asia. For -centuries, Indonesia 
became “the forgotten zone of the Asiatic coritinent.” 
Fiiom the moment of the capitulation of Japan during 
World War II, she has come into the limelight. Since 
the war. she was turned into a hot-bed of intense 
conflict between the. 
‘decadent colonialism. At present, Indonesia is con- 
fronted with grave problems and her stability and 
‘economic developments are urgently called- for, not 
only in the interest of Asia, but also for the colony- 
holding nations of Europe. 


If 

Indonesia is made up of nearly 2,000 islands— 
large and small—covering an area of 375,000 sq. miles. 
She has a population of about 75 millions of which 
‘nearly 50 millions live in Java which is rich in 
resources, culture and civilization. The density of 
population in Java is nearly 1,000 to the sq. mile, 
which is also the greatest in the world: Indonesia is 
called “the cultural melting-pot of Asia.” There the 
‘Brahmin, Buddlist and -Naturalist traditions survive 
gbasically unchanged. The basic strain is Malaya, but 
“it has mixed up considerably with Indian and 
‘Chinese straits.._ In spite of their absorption in the 
indigenous stock, they ‘retain some local differences 
and show considerable variations, in civilization. The 
-majojrity of the Indonesian population’ are Moslems, 
-although there are about 2,500,000 Christians, includ- 
‘ing «200 060 - Buropeans and nearly 2,000,000 Chinese. 
In Indonesia, no less than two hundied_ different 
languages are spoken. 
| Indonesia is the reservoir of. valuable raw 
materials. Being one of the. world’s ‘renowned greas 


Of ‘tropical - agriculture, she produces. abundant valu- 
pepper), 


able products—tea,. cinchona, copra,. , sisal, 
- maize, sugar, coffee, etc. A vast crop.of rice, is also 
srown, but this, is. insufficient to feed the population. 


- There are also valuable timber forests, particularly’ 


— teak. From thé point of view of the simews of war, 
’ she possesses a large reserve of petroleum and rubber. 

In fact. this reserve of petroleum—the liquid gold— 

is the greatest asset to. the oil-poor -East and has 
' drawn Indonesia into the vortex of power-politics. 
Ske is also rich in mineral resources like tin, coal and 
manganese and has large deposits of medium-grade 
iron ore. There is.no gainsaying the fact that “nt 
only were ,the Indies the: cork by which Holland 
floated economically; they were also her window on 


resurgent nationalism and the’ 


the -outside world and provided 
for the exercise of creative: energy.” 
As the islands lie between Asia and Australia 
fringing the sea-route between the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, they form a discontinuous land-bridge linking 
two continents and command great strategic impor- 
tance. Indonesia is “the hub of South-East Asia.” In, 
the words of the Secretary of State, Hull: 
“Any change in the status of ‘the Netherlands 
Indies would directly affect the interests of many 
~ countries. The Netherlands Indies are very impor- 
tant in the,internstional relationships of the whole 
Pacific Ocean . . Intervention in the domestic 
' affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any altera- 
tion in their status quo by other than peaceful 
processes would be prejudicial to the cause of 
stability, peace and security, not only in the 


region of the Netherlands Indies but in the entire 
. Pacific arga.’™ 


- The Big Powers of today are engaged in a diplo- 
matic showdown to have their sway over this area 
in order to, maintain Jand, naval and air bases. 

Dutch sovereignty over Indonesia dates back to 
the establishment of trading posts in Java, Sumatra 
and Madura at the beginning of the 17th century. 
Bat rly Ditch policy was openly colonialistic and ex- 
ploitative, and as Indonesia consisted of a. number 
of vretty kingdoms with mutual jealousies, the early 
Governors lost no time to exploit the weakness of 
the situation. As Dr. Van Mook says.: 

“They ‘practised of necessity a policy of 
divide ei wnpera; of balaricing between contend- 
ing interests; of attracting -otie group to despoil 
the other’? ro . oe: 

- For a long time trade remained the ' principal 
business. But with’ the growing power of the Dutch 
and the increasing demand of raw materials to feed 
the new industries, they progressively integrated the 
country with their home economy. ‘On January 1, 
1800, the Dutch Government took over the political 
and administrative control of: the country from the 
Chartered Companies. , Eventually, they embarked. 
upon a policy of territorial expansion and political 
domination for the purpose of bringing greater finan- 
cial returns to Holland. In 1830,: they ‘introduced 
‘Culture System’ in Java for. ‘the’ development of 
resources in a more systematic way. 

Duteh policy was modified towards the end of 
the. 19th century in ‘response to the new theories of 
productive efficiency and the exploitation of. natural 
resources. Private capital began to flow in’ and new 
impetus was given to large-scale plantations. With a 
view to make this country’ a prop of their economic 

Ly Borathy Woodman : An A. B. C. of the Pacific (A Penguin 
Special, 1942), pp. 61. 

2; H. J. Van Mock: The Stakes of Democracy in South-East 
Asia, 1950, Pp. The 7S. 
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structure, they ee it by building “an astound- 
ing edifice of order, wealth and sanitation.” By 1910, 
all the islands of the archipelago came under the 
Dutch rule. 

The Indonesian independence movement 
product of the present century. Like the Indian, it 
is essentially. a movement. of the middle-class intelli- 
gentsia. The effect of the Russo-Japanese war produced 
a new psychology which gave stimulus to Indonesian 
nationalism. Moreover, a series of international events 


like the Chinese Revolution of 1911, the upsurge of. 


nationalism in India and the Near and Middle Fast, 
and the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in 
imparted an added impetus to it. Shortly after 
World War I, it developed into an orggnised form 
and drew its inspiration from Western culture, 
modern democratic Nationalism and Marxism’ In 
the late thirties, the nationalist sentiment 
stronger and there were mass agitations for political 
autonomy. The Dutch took recourse eto repressive 
measures and were temporarily successful, When the 
World War IT broke out in 1989, Indonesian national- 
ism again flared up. But with the invasion of Japan 
the course of events took a different turn. The Japa~- 
nese drew much support from the Indonesians by 
granting them a barest semblahce of self-government. 
With a view to counteract the effect of Japanese 
occupation, Holland adopted a more liberal attitude. 
On December 7, 1942, Queen Wilhelmina announced 
that at the end of the War a Round Table Con- 
ference would be convened for the 
Indoensia within the Commonwealth “with complete 
freedom of conduct for each part regarding internal 
affairs, but with readiness to render mutual assist- 
ance.” Unfortunately, this plan proved to be illusory 
and the Indonesian leaders turned to the Japanese 
in the hope of securing better terms for them. Japan 
eonceded a fair measure of autonomy to them by 
setting up a Provisional Government. This provided 


a golden opportunity for the Indonesian nationalists. 


They quickly trained Indonesian technicians and a 


army of more than 60,000 on Japanese lines who. 


were useful in subsequent years for 


fighting out 
pee Imperialism, os 
Ut Fd 
The surrender of Japan on August 11, 1945, 
decisively altered the’ situation in Indonesia; for, at 
the time of their surrender Japan provided - every 
opportunity -to the Indonesians to proclaim their 
independence. The Indonesian leaders immediately 
created a Preparatory’ Committee and.on August 17, 
proclaimed their independence. 

Constitution. of which Article 1(1) reads.: 
“The Indonesian ’.State shall be unitarian with 

a Republican form of Government.” 


3. L. K. Rosinger & Associates : 


The State of: Asia: A Con- 


temporary Survey 1951, p. 468. 
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They also ‘issued a political manifesto stating’: 
Indonesia’s right to freedom under the terms of the: 
U. N, Charter and her desire to serve the cause of: 
peace and humanity. . % 

Meanwhile, the task of maintaining law and’ 
order was assigned to the Britis under Admiral: 
Mountbatten. But. being unprepared to take up the: 
job, they delayed nearly six weeks within which the; 
Indonesians were able to consolidate their position.’ 
On September 29, 1945, the British and Indian troops. 
reached Indonesia in order to disarm and concentrate 
the Japanese forces, to rescue and bring home their-' 
prisoners of war, and obviously to pave the way for,’ 
the military and political re-entry of the Dutch. The: 
return of the Dutch forces provoked Indonesian: 
resistance. Britain was put in a very embarassing | 
position when the Dutch refused to negotiate with:, 
the Republicans. For, as Dr. Evatt says: F 

“The Dutch, on their part, do not seem to” 
have taken a sufficiently realistic view of the: 
situation and were unduly flexible. The pre-war: 
conditions had disappeared for ever, but the paces 
seemed slow to appreciate this,’ 

But when the British forces were, preparing oe 
evacuation, the Netherlarids Government accepted: 
the idea of negotiation with the Indonesian Repub-: 
licans at the Chequers Conference on December 27,. 
1945. 

At “the beginning of 1946, a proposal for an 
investigation by the U. N. Security Council was. 
submitted by. the Ukrainian delegate alleging that.. 


the military action directed by the British with the. 


Help of the Japanese forces against the Indonesians. 
was indirect contradiction to Article 1(2) and. 
Article 73 of the U.N. Charter, and constituted. a 
threat to international peace and security. He asked. 
the ‘Security Council to take necessary measures by 
the creation. of .a Special Commission for .an on-the- 
spot investigation. The Dutch Government’ objected 
to this on the ground of “domestic jurisdiction.” 
Subsequently, the proposal was voted down and the. 
matter was dropped? . 


The atmosphere improved quickly with the spiel’ 
Van Mook as TIieutenant Governor-General 
and Sir Archibald-Clark Kerr as a Special British. 
Envoy to Indonesia. Simultaneously, in February 
1846 the Netherlands Government advanced a plan 
stressing the desire of a “Federal Indonesian Common- 
wealth” fully self-governing but united' with Holland 
in ‘allegiance to the Dutch Crown. Discussions on this 
basis took place but they did not materialise. While. 
the negotiations were in abeyance. the Dutch hastily. 
established some puppet States in and outside the’ 
Republican territory. Their objectives were two-fold ::, 
first, to enhance Dutch control in areas to which the* 


4 H. V.: Evatt: The Task of Nations, 1949, p. 177. 
5. Year Book of the United Nations, .1946-47,' p. 338, 


{iepubtioan had or wriginally ‘id relates and gecbadly, 
“to build counterweights to the Republic in the event 
(Vint a federation of Indonesia was later created? 
In July, 1946, the Malino Conference at Macassar 
was convened by Dr. Van Mock in which it was 
‘decided that the Indonesian Republic -would be a 
rconstituent part of a larger federal Commonwealth 
“and linked with Holland by a personal tie. It should 
be pointed out that Indonesia insisted on - establish- 
‘ing a strong centralised government but “the ss of 
S sHeraliam in Indonesia,” says Prof. Kroef, “was 
“primarily the consequence of the strategy employed 
iby the Dutch in their attempt to discredit the young 
vand, at that time, as yet unrecognised Republic.” 
‘Yor, he again says, by promoting federalism they 
flioped to achieve two objectives: first, they believed 
“they would convince the Security Council that the 
“Indonesian dispute was a local or internal matter 
“over which the Council could claim no jurisdiction ; 
vand, secondly, the Dutch hoped that by establishing 
a number of federal States an internal conflict 
“between them could be created? However, opinions 
“divided on the question of the nature of Indoensia’s 
‘participation with Holland and the conference fell 
through. 
“With the arrival of Lord Killearn, the British 
Special Commissioner in South-Hast Asia, as a 
smediator between the two parties, negotiations were 
gresumed in October, 1946. On November 15, 1946, 
tthe deadlock was temporarily broken off when the 
Stwo parties initialled a “political accord’ which was 
“known as the Linggadjati Agreement. 
“agreement the Dutch recognised the de facto autho- 
unity of the Republican Government over Java, Sumatra. 
(and Madura. At once recognition was accorded hv the 
RTT, S.A. U.K. India, Australia. and the’ members of 
“the Arah Jieaone. Tt was acreed that, “the titleeelaads 
= Clavernment and the Cavernment of the Rennhie 
“hall ea-onerate in the ranid formation of a sovereion, 
Cdemaeratic Siate mn a federal haste to he ealled the 
pTInited Ststeac of Tndonesig (TTST)” Tk was also 
Edoridad that the sreae neeunied hv the Aled or 
pNothorlonds tranne world he jineluded gradually in 
tho Panihiiean territory and the nrocess was_tn he 
#! 1040. The 
Enarend tr eattla Ky arhitration 


Maamnlatad he Jannarw 7. two parties 
After a. fortnight 
He Rritich fareac eft Thdonesia leaving the country 
anDdor the Natherlands Government. 

 - The Lingeadiati Agreement was one of the mile- 
“stones in Indonesian political history. It raised great 
“hopes despite its gaps, vagueness and reservation 
clauses. But these hopes were ultimately belied. Even 


before the Agreement was signed, the Dutch military 


mieht arica fram the Acreement, 


6 L. K. Rosinger & Associates: Op. 
% Prof, Justus M. ‘Vander Kroef : 
and Centralism,” Current History, August 1950, pp. 


cit., p. 414. 
“Indonesia : Federalism 
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the permitted figure, and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment pressed for unilateral acceptance of the inter- 
pretation of the Agreement to which the Republicans 
refused to yield. Fightmg continued in Java and 
Sumatra after the Agreement was initialled. Hach 
side accused the other of violating the truce terms. 
The Dutch blockaded all the Republican ports which 
caused great economic hardship and proceeded with 
their policy of setting up “States” in the Outer Terri- 
tories. In this depressing background the Agreement 


‘was finally signed in Batavia on March 25, 1947... 


On July 20, large-scale fighting broke out in Java 
and Sumatra. It became quite clear. that the Dutch, 
signed the agreement “only to gain time and to 
complete thelr preparation for war.”* They described 
their repressive measures as police actions of a strictly 
limited character. But in reality it was “no police 
action against rebels but a veritable full-dress battle 
to crush nationalists.” 


Dutch actions produced great international reper- 


-cussions. On July. 30, India and Australia brought the 


hostilities to the attention of the Security Council 
under Article 84(1) -and Article 89 of the U. N, 
Charter, and urged it to take immediate action to 
restore international peare and security. Despite 
Netrerland’s plea of “domestic jurisdiction,” the 
Security Council passed a’ ‘resolution on August 1, 
1947. calling upon both parties to cease hostilities 
forthwith, to settle their disoutes by ‘arbitraiton -or 
by other peaceful means, and to keep the Security 
Council itformed about the progerss of the settle- 
ment, | ; 

Tn svite of the cease-fire orders, the situation 
was stil] in flux. With the insistence of the Anstralian 
renresentative the ‘Council. on August 25, established 
a Committee of Good Cffiices consisting of three 
members—Belgium, Australia and the U.S.A. Under 
the. ansnices of the Committee of Good Offices the 
Renville Agreement was eventually coneluded 
hetween the two parties on Januarv 7, 1948. This 
Agreement, consisted of a Truce Agreement and an 
annexe of 18 nrineinles which re-affirmed the provi+ 
siots of the T.ingeadiati Agreement. Amone’ others, 
the moct imnortant provisinne of the Renville Agree- 
ment were: (1) the independence for the Indonesian 
people: (2) a Sovereign United States of Indonesia 
on a Federal basis under a constitution framed by 
“democratic processes”: (3) co-operation between the 
peoples of the Netherlands and Indonesia In the 
formation of a Netherlands-Indonesian. Union: (4) 
sovereisnty throughout Indonesia, should remain with 
the Netherlands until transfer to the U.S.I. after 
a stated period; (5) the armed forces of both parties 
but there was no 


8 K. P. Karunskaran: India in World. Affairs, 1952. p. 221. 
9, India Quarterly, 1949, p. 376, 


- January 20, 1949. Almost all 


De 


| requirement that nae . witeeen to 


‘Renville Agreement and the U. N. Charter. Some - 
Indonesian leaders were thrown behind the prison 
bar.. Immediately, the Committee of Good Offices 
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seston: 
they had held before the police action. _ 
The Renville Agreement had a short life. 


Although it afforded a breathing space and improved 
the atmosphere, the Dutch refused to change 
present status:of the Republic. Disputes on the basic 
question of sovereignty persisted. While the Dutch 
claimed sovereignty in strict terms of the Renville 
Principles, the Republicans claimed certain de facto 
attributes of sovereignty and denied Dutch sovereignty 
in certain respects. In fact, “the wrangle over de jure 
and de facto sovereignty was repeated ad nauseam 
only to play for time.’ 

After the conclusion of the Renville, Agreement, the 
internal situation in Indonesia became wgrsened both 
politically and economically. Both the parties viewed 
éach other’ with reserve and suspicion, On December 
17, 1948, the Dutch sent an ultimatum for complete 
acceptance of their terms demanding’ reply within 
twenty-four hours which was impossible eof fulfilment. 
Before the expiry of the time-limit military opera- 
tions began in full swing in contravention of the 


reported to the Security Council urging it to restore 
peace and sanity. When the Council resumed the 
discussion on December 22, the Dutch again 
attempted to justify their actions 
“domestic jurisdiction.” “After discussions for two 
days the Council adopted a resolution on: December 
24, calling up both parties to release the leaders and 
to cease hostilities forthwith. It also instructed’ the 
Committee of Good Offices to report on the sincerity 
of the parties to comply with the resolution. 

In January, 1919, the Committee reported that 
the cease-fire order was not carried out and the 
Republican leaders remained. under detention. The 
Security Council again resumed its discussions wherein 
the scorched-earth policy of the Dutch was severely 
condemted by the members. Moreover, the Dutch 
action influenced world opinion, particularly the Asian 


_ nations, At the insistence of Burma, the Asiatic Con- 


ference on Indonesia was convened in New Delhy on 
the Asian coultries 
represented in it. Pandit Nehru severely condemned 
the Dutch imperialism and voiced the indignation of 


“Asian people over “the most naked and unabashed 


A 


aggression.” In accordance with the decision of the 
Conference, the Security ‘Council, 
1849, adopted a resolution calling upon both parties 
to stop military operations and to release immediately 


and unconditionally the leaders held under detention. 


It also asked the Netherlands Government to resume 
negotiations between the two parties to establish the 
United States of Indonesia on the basis of Linggad- 
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ati «ad Renville honeaenie, Marsover the Com: 
mittee of Good Offices was replaced by a U. Ne 
Commission which was given greater powers and 
advised to assist in all possible ways the parties’ ut 
the * peaceful settlement of disputes at the earliest? 
possible time. a ae ee tf 

Yet the Dutch became obdurate. On March| 1;- 
1849, the Commission reported that “the Nether lands; 
Government had not complied with the basic pre- 
requisites of further action under the resolution.” At 
last, during the meeting of the Security Council jin 
March 1949, the Netherlands representative consented’ 
to act in spirit of the resolution and proposed sto: 
convene a Round Table Conference to evolve @ 
lasting settlement of the dispute. On this basis, the. 
Security Council passed a resolution on March 23,’ 
1949, directing the U. N. Commission to assist the: 
parties to create an atmosphere for holding the pro-' 
posed Conference at the Hague. The Republicans 
also gave assuratice to participate in the Conference: 
in order to implement the Council’s resolution. 

On August 23, 1949, the Round Table Conference: 
met at the Hague. The _ representatives of the 
Netherlands, the Republic of Indonesia and U. Ne 
Commission took part in it. After haggling for three: 
months, a final agr eement was hammered out which’ 
wag.embodied in a Charter of the transfer of 
sovereignty to Indonesia:, a statute for the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union; agreements making operative 
the transfer of sovereignty and dealing with many 
problems arising from such radical change in relation- 
ships. It was also decided that the Netherlands 
would transfer complete sovereigaty over Indonesia 
to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia 
(RUSI) by December 30, 1949, and would thereby 
recognise it as a fully independent and _ sovereign 
State. Western New Guinea or West Irian, over which. 
nc agreement had been reached, would continue ‘to 
be under the Netherlands for the first year and after. 
that the question of its status was to be determined, 
through negotiations between the RUSI and the 
Netherlands. 

. The Hague Agreement was the rer of Duteh 
diplomacy. For it sought for the” perpetuation of: 
Dutcn influence both politically and economically. 
The provision for the Dutch-Indonesian Union was 
patterned after the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
But it should be noted that, as Prof. Kroef observes, 
“the possible safety-valve of a complete break with 
the Netherlands is not afforded by the present 
agreement.”* Furthermore, by this Agreement the 
transfer of sovereignty became iticomplete and condt- 
tional. For, says Prof. Kroef, “federalism ‘permitted 
the Dutch to keep a toe in the door’ Not only did 





Il. Prof. Kroef : “The Indonesian “ Settlement.” Current 
History, April, 1950, p. 195. 7 

12. Prof. Kroef.: ‘‘Indonesia: Federalism and Centralism,"' 
Current History, August, 1950, p. 93, 
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: the hasan deny to “Thdonfsians the ‘tight of 
controlling their foreign relations but that ° also 
~ decreed the continuation of foreign vested interests. 


“mperialism” through - dominating key sectars’ of 
Indonesian economy, Dutch-created puppet. States 


ia - 
ar _ . 


which were dominated by feudal elements, pro-Dutch 


mercenaries, Surabaya naval base andthe custody ‘of 
undeveloped oil-rich Western New Guinea. Ti. . was 

evident that in. accepting this Agreement, the Repub- 
_Heans acted on the well-known’ dictum . that ‘half a 
- loaf is better than none,. 


, After a few days of debate the Parliament ry: the: 


" Republic of Indonesia ratified ‘the Hague Award on 


December 14, 1949, The bulk of opposition came. from. 


the extremists, but nothing serious -happened. The 
formal transfer of sovereignty by the Netherlands to 
- the USI took place on December 27, 1949, at a cere- 
mony in the Royal Palace of Amsterdam. And imme- 
“ diately after the transfer of sovereignty, formal 
- recognition was accorded. to the 
» Indonesia by the USA, UK, France, China (Nation- 
_ alist), India, Pakistan, Canada, Australia, Burma, 
. South Africa, Switzerland, Belgium,. Italy, -Turkey, 
' Eire, Portugal,“ Siam, etc. Soviet :recognition was 
- accorded towards the end of January, 1950. . 


With the achievement of independence, Indonesia 


. opened her diplomatic relations with various coun- 
tries of the ‘world—the USA, UK, - India, Pakistan, 
. ete.-She appointed a High ‘Commissioner in Holland 
- because of her membership within the Netherlands 
Commonwealth. She has recognised the People’s 
- Republic of- China and concluded trade agreement 
| with her regarding the exchange of 
Towards the.end of 1935, she exchanged diplomatic 
- representatives with: the USSR, Indonesia was admit- 
ee as-a member of the UNO -and’ took active parts 
‘in the works of that oe eee and its paca! 
» bodies, 


; ” . Tndonesia’s 


relationship - with ‘Tadia ‘ig both 


he untique and interesting. On. March 3, 1951, a . treaty 


sof “perpetual peace, and unalterable friendship” ‘was 


Ik concluded betiveen the two-- countries In  inter- 
‘national relations; , she .pursues the . foreign policy 
very much akin to that of India, «te. -a policy of 


¢ “positive neutrality” or “non-involvement” im either . 


? . of the power blocks, During thé Colombo Conference 
: which held in May 1954, ocak . Indonesian. Prime 
7 Minister said : 

t “In casé of conflict or sentoreesy we do. not: 


; ~. align ourselves with. either of the opposing . parties. 
but, rather, we actively promote the policy of | 


conciliation... We: believe - this policy is one of the 
most effective means of. ° -building 
_ solidarity and securing peace in the world?” . 


1950-52, p. 11332 B,.. ® 
(For Indonesia’s Foreigm 
West, Edited by W. Le 


‘U8. Keesings Contemporary Archieves, 

14. The Statesmen, May, 6, 1954, 

Policy, see Asian Nationelism and the 
_ Holland, pp. 169-178), 





It provided an opportunity ‘for the free play of Dutch , 


United States of 


specific goods. 


- general sanded of. living has. become - low. 
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‘part in ‘the 
dineviion of Asian affairs. It was reported that she was 
‘considering’ ways and means to exert. her influence 


to settle the Kashmir dispute, between India and 


:Pakistin?® She was also exploring the possibility of 
a non~aggression - pact between - ‘Indonesia, 


_ India, 
Burma and China in order to counteract the Western- 
sponsored. “Asian NATO!" Despite this following 
the ‘policy of “active neutrality,” she, has maintained 
an attitude of cautious: friendship’ towards the West- 
ern Powers, becausé she counts heavily on, American 
aid for her economic reconstruction, and development. 
She accepted full membership -of the “Colombo Plan” 
for receiving “technical and -ecolomic: assistance” to 
back up her Development Programe. 


ty 
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‘Since .the- change-over- from~ the Colonial . ‘to 
_pational. status, Indonesia, like --other’ nations in 


South-East. asia, has confronted with diverse com- 
plexities .of problems, Political indépendénce has not 
yet brought about any - "‘substadtial.. change in the 
economits .and polities of ‘Indonesia. This arises from 
the. fact that economically she is- not. -g prosperous 
country. It has -beeni ‘said that: “this is largely a result 
of foreign rule which has always followed a ruinous 


economic policy.” The pressing problems which she: 


faces today are largely economic and the -agrarian” 
question .remains the most - een and controversial 
one to'be solved. 


Kconomically, Indonesia is dependent on her 
vital raw materials hke rubber, copra, tin, etc..Among 
them, rubber is the “life-blood” of Indonesia’s 
economy. She produces nearly 750,000 tons of rubber: 


‘ which. gosts her approximately $150,000,000 annually, 


But it.is the rubber tragedy which has hit Indonesia 
very hard, About ten million , people have been 
directly ‘affected by the ups and downs of this primary 
product. The fluctuation of prices has not only, cut 
drastically into her external. earnings, but reduced her 
internal revenues. Besides, the ‘enactment of UN 
embargo against. the People’s Republic of China and 
North Korea. has aggravated the . problem further. 
Thus, there’ is neither the internal . capital nor the 
foreign. currency to, buy some of the essential require- 
ments of the. investment programme. On the other 
hand, the “amount of “foreign | aid .and assistance” 
forthcoming . very - eglible: Consequently, .the 
It thas 
caused discontent, “and thus produced a disruptive 
effect on her national freedom and security. 

In reality, the -key to stabilise Indonesia’s shaky 
economic situation lies in the “community approach, 
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16. The Statesman, May 18, 1954. . 

17. India and South-East Aste : ‘Published by the Ministry of 
information and Broadcasting, Delhi, p. 58, 
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/under her: Five-Year 





Cae ws 


ig Tsoils 


fo ‘rural “devel sania ons, 
highest ° priority to stimulating dnd organising | 
ductive activities: in the’ agricultural as well as 


thie 
industrial field: It has: been “widely . xecepted:- 
increasing pfoduction both in the agricultural “and 
industrial sectors is the key to Indonesia’s solvency 
and progress. With this end in view. she’ has’ adopted 
plinned economy which’ aims primarily’ at increasing 
production so“as to. reduce: the adverse balance 
trade as well as dependence on imports of food and 
consumer goods.’ But fhis has not yet: been ‘effective 


that 


of: 


because of threatening clouds in the- horizon. With a’ 
view to Jaunch upon’a Tive-Year Plan from January: 


1955, she was reviewing the progress*made by India 
Plan.” What she ®needs now— 
and needs ‘very badly—is “foreign aid: and assistanee” 
for the development of her latent resources. A small 


degree of aid has‘ already ‘been received from | the 


ECAFE, FAO, WHO, and-also from the Colombo 
Plan, But they have proved to be Mmsufficient in 
relation to the -vast problems that. she has confronted. 
More “foreign aid and assistance” are called for in 
order to switch ‘on her development programme. This 
has been greatly emphasised’ at the ECAFE Con- 
ference which was: held in February 1954 at Kandy 1 in 


‘Ceylon my ; 


The economic instability has also 


been torn by interMecine squabbles leading to 
demonstrations and unrest. A number of political 
parties have sprung -up without any clear-cut, 


ideologies. At present, there are two major parties in 
Indonesia—the Masjumi Party and ‘the Nationalist 
Party (PNT). The powerful Masjumi Party is 1D 
favour of the: establishment of an “Islamic State” 1 
Indonesia and opposed to the. present Cabinet’s ae 
of keeping aloof. from power-political alliances. Party- 
political riyalries have also led to Cabinet crisis and 
encouraged, -discontent and lawlessness in many areas 
of -the country. The reason of this political trouble 
is not far to seek. According -to London Times: 
“But this endemic political. instability has 


deeper causes. There have’ been’ no elections, 
the composition of the nominated Chamber re- 


mains unchanged, almost like a colonial _ legis- 
lature in its initial stages, oblivious to - dissatis-- 
faction and lawlessnéss. in Java ‘and -the distant 


islands.: The need for ' elections : 
es the -demonstrations last October, but. nothing 
has been done to compile ‘an electoral ‘register.”” 


There is also ‘another reason - which should be 
reckoned - with. As the:London Times says: 

18. Dr. Sumitro _ Djojohadikusums:: : *heanpieie Problems “in 
Indohesia and \Our Way ‘Out,’? * India ' lites “Octe-Dec., 1952, ~ 
p. 364, BEE” eg s : 

19. David Ingber”: “Ing onesia’s First Fight ee The | Fort- ; 
nightly, August, 1953, p. 902 : 

20. The Statesman, June 14, 1954. 

21. The Statesman, February 6, 1954. % 

22. The Statesman, July 18, 1953, P. * 
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caused great 
txoubles in the body politic of Indonesia. Since the’ 
establishment of the Republican -Government. she has ° 


and . 


was. recognised - 
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“Geopanty is ‘the piaalcat re to nin nit 
unity, to the identifieation of thé majority - “wi 
the common cause: The physical separation 4a 
more than 2,000 islands scattered about the 
oceani¢ area’ larger han the’ USA presents pro; 
‘blems which’ the most” éffitient™ “administration 
would find hard to solve,” 


‘Howey er, for a new ly-independent Agian country 
like Indonesia; political stability is indispensable nol 
only ‘for her own future ptogress, but for the ontird 


region of South-Rast Asia. ‘And if © stability - of 
administration and. steady advaneenient of the 
country are to be ensured, the: leadership of ‘the 


country Should take courage:in both -hands to rid: the 
body politie: of the fundamental malady with which 
she had evidently been infected. With , this end in, 
view she should hold . eeneral election withbut delay: 
and frame a constitution according. to the wishes of 
the people. ‘Further, the political parties should og 


operate with the Government in all matters ‘OE 
national importance at this’ juncture. Otherwise, i 
re 


would lay open to intensified fissiparous tendencies 
that. would ‘mean the standing invitation to foveig 
intervention, in. her “domestic - affairs.” 








Anoiter filash-point of conflict is ine: West 3 3 
Guinea or West Irian. Pressing problems. of ido i 
are ignored or swallowed up in the persistent dematig : 
of this territory. It was decided at the Hague Con? 
ference that the question of West Inan would. oe: 
shelved for: another. one year and after that its ie 


‘was to be “decided > through negotiations between the 


Lavo parties, After the. expiry of..the scheduled time: 
Indonesia pressed for. deciding the fate. of the Duteti 
New Guinea on various occasions, Negotiations went 
on, but of mo avail owing to the obdurate policy. of 
the Dutch; On April 14,.1954, the “Netherlands 
Government has officially reported to’ the Indonesian 
Government their unwillingness to resume discussions 
on changing ‘the status of the territory, which. is 
ruled by Holland but claimed by Indonesia as. pant 
of ‘her territory." In - fact, the reasons for this refusal 
lie in the importanec of is territory. To Holland. ‘Its 
importance | is three-fold: first, it would serve as , a 
“national | home” for the Enrasians; secondly, it would, 
afford facilities for her capitalistic adv enture go. and 
thirdly, it would provide an important strategi¢ base 


‘in the’ maintepance ‘of anti-Red defence organisation 


in the Pacifie region. However, the solution of. this 
burning problem ‘Hes in| the. statement - ‘of Pandit 
Nehru, who, during his official ‘visit to Indonesia: in 
June | 1956; emphasized ‘the fact that’ “it should” be, 
incorporated into Indonesia, ‘both’ because -it- formed 


part of the Indonesian grouping and becatise ‘Western 


Célonialisni’ should not’ be all owed to remain, in apy 
part of Asia” je a ee ee ee 


- « : 4 prey, 
Fhe ;Statesman, January 26, 1954, 
The Statesman, April 16, 1954, 


Keesings Archives; 1950-52, p, 10892 A, 
K. : 
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. BENGALI IN MANBHUM, DHALBHUM AND ADJOINING AREAS =< ~ 


By CHUNI LAL RAY 


Tiere is not the least doubt that the Bengali langu- 
-age has been spoken, and that the Bengali script has 


been in use in Manbhum, Dhalbhium, etc., 2 
long time, from very long before the advent of the 
British and of Bengali 


for a very 


followers ». of: the ' Britishers. 


_ The imscriptions on the gates of the Panchkote fort in 
_ Manbhum, bearing date Samvat 1657 or 1659, i.¢., about 


- 1600 AD., 
page 279 of the 


“which are in the Berigali character, (vide 


Manbhum District Gazetteer) 


‘direct evidence of the use of the Bengali script’ in this 
area -at the close of the 16th century A.D. And there 


fe. 


are other circumstances which raise the very 
~ presumption that Bengali was ~ the 


strong 
language of the 


{country from the 14th century at least. 


In the - 14th century A.D. copper ore was being 


. extracted in Dhalbhtim (vide page 23, District Gazet- 
** teer, Singbhum), and beautiful stone and brick temples 


oe 


* were being erected, and fine images of Jaina Tirthan- 
-karas and of Hindu gods and goddesses were being 
-eXecuted in stone 


in several places in Manbhum 


- district by a remarkable people who called them- 
selves Sravakas. Their descendants of the present day, 
- scattered.in Manbhum, Dhalbhum and in the extreme 


~ Ranchi ‘district, also ‘in parts 


of 
Bankura and 


south-eastern corner of Tamar and Khunti thanas 
of the 


‘Birbhum districts of West Bengal bordering on Bihar, 


. speak Bengali of considerable purity; and Dr. Grierson 


' observed, on page 86, Vol. B, Part I of his Linguistic 
— Survey that’ 


except for these Saraks, in thana Khunti, 
. predominant language is Muddari. There is not the 
jJeast evidence of the exercise of any, special influence 
from the éast on these Bengali-speaking 


“The difference between Saraki and Western 
Bengali is so slight that it. is not worthy of the title 
of a separate dialect.” 

It is remarkable that Bengali is practically unknown, 
where the 


Saraks in 


- Khunti, or on -their progenitors in the 14th century; 


and the most natural inference, 
is that the ancient Sravakas of Manbhum and Dhal- 
-bhum. and south-east Khunti had Bengali 


in. the circumstances, 


as their 


' mother-tongue, ‘ald’ that they stuck to this’ mother- 


“coutie speaking of Ghazipur, 


tongue even after migration to the preponderatingly 


- Mundari-speaking area of Khunti, in parts whereof no 


Aryan language at all, either Bibari or, Bengali, is 
spoken, or even saderstood: There’ is tradition, no 
doubt, of the Sravakas having migrated, from the wést, 
others of Saurashtra) ; 

and there have been speculations about their connec- 
tion with Saraogis.or with Agarwalas of Rajasthan; 


of migration from Kanyakubja 


are: 


but such traditions and speculations can not be taken 
as any more suggestive of an earlier mother-tongue of 
Sravakas different from Bengali (on which Bengali 
was later imposed under pressure) than the tradition 
would be for esta-. 
blishing, in respect of undoubtedly Bengali-speaking 
Banerjis, Wukherjis, Chatterjis, Gangulies, Ghoshals, 
Ghoshes, Boses, Mitras of Bengal, a very different 
mother-tongue in earlier ages. In any case, there can 
be no doubt that, with Sravakas who had settled 
down either in Dhalbhum, under the Man Rajas, or 
in Manbhufi, under the Rajas of Panchkote, Bengali 
was already the mother-tongue in the 14th century 
A.D. The Mahishamardini images in Dulmi near 
Chandil, and in Boram, near Jaipur, are of a pattern 
unknown: in Bihar, but very familiar in Bengal; and 
indeed it is a copy of the Dulmi sculpture that. - is 
worshipped as Durga in the lLakepalli- Sarvajanin 
Durga Puja in Calcutta. 3 

The Sravakas extracted their copper ore in _Dhal- 
bhum, but it was possibly within the Manbbum. dis-- 
trict that they smelted the copper. Copper coins with 
some similarity to Puri-Kushan coins are still found 
in fairy numbers, strewn.on the ground, particularly 
after heavy showers of rain which disturb the soil 
surface, in Beldi in Pargana Barabhum of the district 
of Manbhum (vide Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Patirike 
of the first quarter of 1828 Bengal era). 

In the 16th century, a flood of cultural contact 
with people from Central Bengal passed over Dhal- 
bhum and Manbhum, also adjoiing sub-plateau areas 
of Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts, when Chaitanya 
Deva, the great Bengali saint, passed, with a big 
party, through these areas in course of dis journey. 
from Nilachal (the hill-clad Nulgiri State now merged 
in Balasore district of Orissa) to Banaras. The party: 
undoubtedly traversed the entire length of the Subarna- 
rekha valley in Dhalbhum, and crossed that river 
somewhere. near Jamshedpur, in the gap between the 
3,000’ feet high Dalma hill to the east and the smaller 
hills striking the river near the Ranchi border. The 
reference in Chaitanya-Charitamriia to Shri Chaitanya 
Deva’s ablutions in a hot spring before he reached the 
road to Banaras leaves no doubt that. this hot spring 
was either Indra-Jorba on the Ramgarh-Hazaribagh 
road or Kanki on the Ramgarh-Badam road, : there 
being no other hot spring in. that region (although 
there are several of them within a mile or two to the 
north and south of the Grand Trunk Road). Between 
Jamshedpur and Ramgarh, the route might have been, 


~ 
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either, west of the Baghmundi pian of Manbhum, 
ihvonnh the Panch Parganas of Ranchi district, or east 
of the Baghmundi plateau,.not very far from the 
railway ‘alignment via Purulia and Jhalda and then 
north-westwards through Gola. Along cither route, 


particularly the eastern one, Radhakrishna songs and, 


also Nuvarairs kirtans are very common, exactly as in 
Bankura, west Burdwan or Birbhum, .very different 
from the bhajans of Sitaram cult characteristic of 
Hindi-speaking countries. Radha-Krishna songs in 
pure Bengali, composed by one Ding Tanti, a member 
of the untouchable Pan Tanti caste from an obscure 
village in Pargana Baghmundi not far from the 
Ranchi border, were very popular in Purulia in the 
last decade of the 19th century and the first decade 
of the twentieth century. During a subsequent 
visit to Purulia in the twenties, finding that thiese 
beautiful songs were losing popularity in competition 
with songs imported from the Calcutta theatres or 
through gramophone records, I made a gollection - of 
the few songs of Dina Tanti not yet forgotten and 
tried to send them in manuscript to the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat. through a very esteemed friend’ of 
mine; but recent enquiries disclose that my mahus- 
eript collection failed to reach the Parishat. _ 

. On the possible western route, through the Panch 
Parganas of Ranchi, very curious songs were composed 


by some Munda poets, in mixed Mundari and, Ben- . 


like 
Ogo, ogo duti, okote Brojopati, 

Mage, mage bachar murijan, 
Ora gating mae hijwa, 

Nalita Brinda duti, okote Brojopatt, 
quoted on page 175 of Sarat Chandra Roy’s Mundas 
and Their Country. It was probably from Shri 
Chaitanya’s time that the Barabhum Bhumijes on 
the possible eastern route (about whom page 79 of 
the Manbhum District Gazetteer may .be seen) 
ehanged from their tribal language to Bengali, and 
also that the dialect of Hindi spoken in the Gola- 
Kasmai-Ramgarh area of Hazaribagh took over the 
distinctive Bengali demonstrative pronoun ‘se’ and 
the Bengali words for ‘is’, ‘came’, ‘went’, etc., referred 
to in pages 59, 60 of Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Hazaribagh, for which the Het-Gola tongue has very. 


gah, 


often been mistaken to be a dialect of Bengali (vide 


para 726 of.the Census Report of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa for 1911). It may be noted that-in proceeding 
from Bengal to Gola, one must traverse the entire 
breadth of Manbhum district from east to west, and 
the same is the case for the home of the Munda 
poet who coniposed the song quoted above. 
Persian was the only language allowed for use 
in Courts during the period of Mughal administration. 
The British soon -realised the inconvenience for the 
general public arising from this; and, in their Regu- 
lations IV, V and VI of 1793, they issued directions 
that Bengali also was to be recognised as a. language 
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Raujeshay district, and 


‘Midnapur) ; 


rae 


ig 


Bike ack 


for saa in the districts of Subah Bengal ad “Hindi. 
for courts in Subah Behar. As a sequel to this, Bengali: - 


came to be prescribed, for areas comprising (2) -Dial- 


Pachet, with Patcoom.. 
forming constituents. 


district, (2) 
Nowagar4, etc., 


of Midnapur 
Jhalda, Jharia, 


‘of Pachet district, (ii) Paridra, now in the Dhanbad . 


subdivision of Manbhum, but. then a part of Burdwan . 
district, (iv) Deoghar, Jamtara and Dum 
were portions at that time 
(v) Pakur and Maheshpur which were then-parts of | 


bhum and Barabhum Parganas, which were then parts © 


whiciy. 
of Birbhum district, © 


(vt) Rajemal or Rajmahal, — 


then controlled direct from , Murshidabad. Similarly, 
Hindi became the popular court language in the ence us 


ne of districts which had come from Subah Behar,’ 
, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Hazaribagh (then known 


as Aaa and Ranchi. What constitutes now the. 


Sadar and Saraikela subdivisions of Singbhum diss. ; 


‘trict did not come into the pictw'e at all. because the -’ 


British had‘no’ jurisdiction over this area at the time, - : 
neither Mughal nor Mahratia having ever conquered 


this wild ar en} it was not till after a British, military... 


expedition in’ 1818 that the Raja of Singbhum admit- « 


ted allegiance. (All talk of entire 


Chota Nagpur:s 


Division having gone over to the British in 1765 as:3 


an integral part of Behar is unalloyed fiction). 2 
Buchanan Hamilton, travellmg in 1810 through» 
what ‘is now the Santal Parganas district of Bihar,: 


-made frequent notes in his diary about the language,” 


spoken in the localities through which he passed. s 


There is no meXtion of Hindi being spoken anywhere: 3 


east or south-east of Kadnya and Gunjuria in Godda;*> 


and, from Nuni (Nunihat) onwards he came across. * 
Bengalis and Malog only. “At Dumka, most of the = 


sh 


people speak Bengali,” he writes (page 358, B. and O. : 


Research Society's Journal for 1929); 


-and Raj - 


Bhuiyas or Rai Bhuiyas of places nearabout “have a 
different or bad dialect of the Bengali, like the Mal, - 


which; 
Bengali” (p. 357). 


In 1833, there was a yevolt of ee in ‘saa 
in. 
out + 


(Now within Manbhum district, then 
and one Mr. Dent who was sent 
from Calcutta to quell the rising was surprised to 
find that Bhumijes spoke Bengali, and’ not any tribal 
language (p. 79, Manbhum District Gazetteer). They: 


bhum 


might have been speaking Bengali from a very long . 


time back, possibly from the days of Shri Chaitanya’s’ 
visit ‘in the 16th century; -but Mr. Dent’s report of | 
1633 is the earliest written record available of Bengali 


being the mother-tongue of Bhumijes of Barabhum. - 


In a few villages in the extreme western portions 
of Parganas Baghmundo, 
the 
#otal number of such Bhumijes being 
number about 120,000 in Mapbaem ‘and about 60 000° 


in Dhalbhum. 


~~ 


has a strong affinity to the dialect of the," 


Patcoom and Dhaibhum,.. 
‘the tribal language -is still spoken by Bhumiljes, | 
only 1,818. . 
Bhumijes who have discarded the tribal language, — 





: and 
ae Paharias of Santal Pancake (valsered to by 
Buc ‘hanan Hamilton as.Mal) numbering about 35,000 
gure other Adibasi groups that have given up the 
etribal language and taken to Bengali; the same is 

'@ casé with most sections of Koras, numbering 
“About 20,000 in Manbhum (pages 81, 82 of District 
eGazelleer) and the Desaoli Majhi section of Santals 
xin Manbhum and Dhalbhum. The numbers of Desaoli 
bSantals can be roughly estimated by deducting from 
Mecures of the castes, the Numbers shown as speaking 
he tribal dialect: =: 

Manbhum: 282,315—-242,091=-40,224 

- Dhalbhum: 103,093—97,119=-5,974 
<In the first decade of the present century. Dr. 
aviorcon compiled ‘his monumental treatise on the 
@Linguistic Survey of India of which page 152 of the 
e-bitroduetory Volume; and pages 69 to 119 of Part, I. 
sof Vol. V deal with Bengali in its western form as 
the predominant Aryan language in Dhalbbhum, 
Manbhum (neluding | Dhanbad subdivision) and the 
Gastern two-thirds of Santal Paraganas district. Pages 
129, 140 and 145-6 of Part 2 of the same Volume V, 

















Op, the western fringes of the above areas and conti- 
uation thereof in the Panch Parganas of Ranchi 


follows ; 
.7.The western form of Bengali (known in some 
Exreas as Rarhi) is the predominant language in 


@bhalbhum and Manbhum, and is. next to Santali, 
ie predominant language also in the southern and 





Yrom love and sadness, 


2 eet oS 


$ 


ae 


* Rabindranath Tagore, 


‘the speakers,” 


which dea) with mixed Bihari-Bengali dialects in use — 


districts and the Gola-Kasmar-Ramgarh area of 
dazaribagh district, are also worth, perusal. Dr. 
srierson’s conclusidns. may be summarised as 


Wherever they go the sons of men will sing, ; 





eastern portions of the Santal Parganas. There is, 
however, some overlapping with Oriya, -in Seraikela 
immediately to the west of Dhalbhum and also in 
the southern fringe of Dhalbhum itself,.and there is 
similar overlapping with Maithili Hindi in the border- 


land between Deoghar subdivision and the adjoining 
‘portions of Dumka and Pakur, and also Jamtara. to 


a smaller extent, and with Magahi Hindi in the Nowa- 
garh, Katras and Jharia Parganas of Manbhum. ‘And 
there are also some mixed Magahi-Bengali dialects, 
spoken by “immigrants from the highlands of Chota 
Nagpur into Bengali-speaking areas,”, usually  des- 
eribed as Kurmali or Khotta in the western portions 
of Manbnum and Dhalbhum or as Panch Pargania 
or Tamaria in sub-plateau area of Ranchi, or as 
Bangla in the Gola-Kasmar-Ramgarh area. These 
local names were, in Dr. Grierson’s opinion, inappro- 
priate, as “none of them applied sufficiently to all 
eg. “Kurmis do not all” speak Bihari, 
many of them speak Bengali; and. Man- 
bhum, the Kurmali dialect is not confined to this one 
caste, but is spoken by other tribes also”; and he | 
advised their replacement. by the more comprehensive 
expression eastern .Magahi Grierson’s estimate of- the 
total number of persons speaking pure Magahi and 
the mixed dialects Kurmali, Khotta, etc... was 111,100; 
he could not get separate figures for the two. District 
Officer Mr. Coupland’s estimate a few years later was 


Kurmali, Khotta, ete., somewhat over 40,000, and 
other dialects of Magahi Hindi and Magahi itself 


120,000. As ICurmis in Manbhum numbered 226,000 in 
Grierson’s time and 241,000 in Coupland’s time, it 
may be safe to. assume that not more than 20 per cent 
of Manbhum Kurmis speak Kurmali (along with 
many men of other castes), and that the remaining 
80 per cent. have Bengali as their mother-tongue. 


aA 





J OT POEM * 
Re By F. R. STANLEY 


. When in the world of light, silence falls, 

And the flight of song is broken, and spirit calls . 
To spirit in the lonely hour, will they remain, 
The last notes of music we Have made 

laughter and pain ? 


ae Some of the spirit’s wonder, some of the Summer 

i and Spring ; 
ae And because they sang in the heart’s faithfulness, 
The music of their love and sadness, laughter and 


pail, will remain. 


. died Aug. 7, 1941, 
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‘ “JURY | “SYSTEM: IN’ “INDI A” a Se ES Be 
By 2.-C, RAICHOUDHURI, A.” LLB. 
INTRODUCTION decision; they’ give opivions, and not decisions, on | 
Tue jury system is one of England’s numerous facts. In assessor trials the Judge is the sole judge of 


gifts to India. Rightly does Professor Munro say 
that “the art of self-government is the greatest 
contribution of the Anglo-Norman race to the pro- 
gress of the world.” The jury is based upon the con- 
ception of a person being tried by his peers. Self- 
governing institutions comparable to it are found 
‘among human groups of various times and_ places. 
But the origin of the institution, as-it exists amongst 
the English-speaking nations, has.been traced to 
Greece, Rome, the Slavs, the Norwegians, 
Welsh, the Canon law and even to Asia. Whatever 
remote sources might have contributed to if, the 
germ of the jury was in Anglo-Saxon law, und other 
-elements were intoduced by the Normans, In short, 
the jury, which was shaped in the Anglo-Norman 
-FEngland, has been carried to, its highest development 
by the English-speaking peoples since the Norman 
conquest. Its essential characteristics are found most 
clearly im criminal trials. Citizens who hold no 
permanent judicial office and who reside in the 
district in which the crime is’ committed, determine, 
under oath, the guilt or innocence of a person accused 
of the crime. Their power goes No further; the 
punishment is inflicted by the Judge. He also presides 
throughout the trial, decides what evidence the jury 
should censider and ‘tells the jury what the laws 
governing their duties are. In England and the 
United States of America:a jury consists of twelve 
citizens and there’ is no conviction unless the jurors 
are unanimous, 


Turre Kinps or Jury | id 
A trial jury, called the petit jury in English- 
‘speaking countries, must be distinguished from the 
grand jury which consists of twelve to twenty-three 


members, tries no cases but functions in authorising - 


tuials and in various other ways. <A. coroner’s jury, 
again, assists that officer in determining the nature 
of deaths suspected of being not from natural causes. 
In India, there is now nothing called grand jury and 
our concern in this article is not with the coroner's 
jury either. It may be mentioned here that assessors, 
like jurors, are a set of advisers to the judge; under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure all trials held in a 
Court of Sessions must be with the aid of assessors 
where, because of the absence of a Government 
notification, a jury may not be summoned. The 
difference between a trial by jury and that with the 
«iid of assessors is in the fact. that in the former the 
jury is the real tribunal but is aided, and only in 
certain matters directed, by the Judge, whereas: in 
the latter the Judge is the sole tribunal aided by the 
assessors. The assessors are not responsible for the 


the - 


Jjnfringed, a penalty being paid to 


. Hindu judicial system. in, the capitals, 
‘and towns but the Panchayat system of administermg 


law and fact. The assessors do not form a body as 
the jury does; each acts and gives his opinion 
individually. . 


CrRIMinaL Justice ix Hinpt anp Musuim Inpia 

In India, “in the early Vedic age there is no trace. 
of any organised criminal justice vested either in 
the king or in the people. There seems to have pre- 
vailed the system of wiregild (Vaira}) which indicated 
that criminal justice remained in the hands of those 
who were wronged” (Macdonell). In short, self-. 
help seems to have been the prevailing rule. In the | 
Sutras, however, the King’s peace is recognised as. 
him or to the. 
Bralimins. In the Epics we find kings anxious to. 
ensure justice to all. Throughout the history of the 
administration of justice in Hindu India we find no 
differentiation of civil and criminal actions. In the 
capitals: the administration of justice was in the 
hands of the kings who were assisted by Brahmins: 
and other peoples versed in law. But. under them 
there was a hierarchy of judges, the better known . 
amongst whom were the Pradvivaka, Dharnuka,. 
Dharmastha, Amatya, Adhyaksha, Purohita, Uparaja 
and Gramabhojaka. The Senapati, too, sometimes 
wwcted as a judge. Unlike the king they required no 
expounders of law to assist them. They .used to sit 
generally in’ towns; but in those days, as even now, 
the towns were few and the villages more numerous. 
and in the villages the administration of justice was 
carried on by the gramavridhas (village elders) meet- | 
ing in a sabha. The Muslim conquest superseded the 
principal cities 


justice in the villages was permitted to stay. In 
Muslim India, where also there was no formal dis- 
tinction between the civi] and the criminal law, the 
principal judicial officers were the emperors and_ 
Nababs themselves, their deputies, the Fouzdars, the 
Mohtesibs, the Kazis, the Muftis, the Darogas and. 
the Kotwals; and they. would very often seek - the 
assistance of Maulvis for a correct view of Jaw. Thus. 
the assistance of outsiders, in some shape or other, 
was not unknown to the judicial administration of 
India throughout the ages; but nothing akin to the 
jury was there. | 


First Intropuction or Jury in INpra 
The' jury was first witnessed in India in 1669. A 
Charter granted -by Queen Elizabeth m 1601 to the 
East India Company conferred on that body power: 
to make laws for good government of the Company 
and for better advancement and continuance of trade 
and traffic. This power was renewed bythe Charters 


“of 1609, 1651 and a tides 65. clemieet akd 


Charles II, and in exercise of this power some laws - 


were made in those times. But there was then no 
regular court to administer those laws and the 
responsibility was undertaken by the Governors of 
the several establishments of the Company. Bombay 


wag the first of the Company’s settlements to take. 


advantage of‘ the power conferred by the Charters, 
‘Bombay was not a factory such as the Company had 
at. Surat or on the Hooghly or in any other parts of 
‘India, It was not held by the Company from the 
“Mughal or any other native. power. The. full 
“sovereignty of the island was acquired by Charles II 
from the King of Portugal (1661) and after seven 
years that sovereignty along with the island was 
saequired by the Company. In 1669-70, Governor 
‘Aungier created two Courts, one superior and another 
“inferior, for the island: of Bombay. The superior Court 
 cohseral of the Governor or Deputy Governor and 
“Council-and would try all civil and criminal cases. 
We are told that this Court held the first jury trial 
“in India in 1669; but regular juries were empanelled 
_in'Bombay not earlier than 1672 (Frayer’s Travels). 
Madras was the next to adopt the jury. There 
=the Governor Streynsham Master constituted the 
-Governor and Council a Court of Judicature in 1678. 
. This Court used to sit twice a week for trial of all 
__cases, civil and criminal (except petty ones), with the 
aid of jufies in accordance with the laws of England. 
’ Nothing like that was however seen in Bengal for 
many years to come, It is interesting to note that. it 
-was only in 1699 that Bengal ‘was constituted a 
_ Presidency and-in this youngest English settlement 
_ho regular Court for administration of the British 
lowe could be established because of the continued 
, opposition on the Nababs and their Dewans. Fort 
- William had to remain satisfied with its haphazard 
. judicial system till the year 1726. In that year all 
the judicial bodies constituted by the previous 
‘Charters were superseded and 
: established, by, Letters Patent, Mayors, Courts at 
- Bombay, Madras and Fort William for trial of civil 
- suits. The Governors:and Councils were constituted 
Courts of Appeal from the decisions of these Courts 
_and these Government Courts further became Courts 
of Oyer and Terminer for trial of criminal cases. 
“These Courts, rather Commissioners, used to try, 
' with the grand and the pétty jury, all offences (except 
“ treason) committed within the towns of Madras, 
.Bombay and Fort Wiliam or factories subordinate 
thereto and within ten miles thereof. In this way the 
jury becamé a regular feature of the criminal trials 
in all the settlements of the Company by 1726. But 
the: benefit of the system accrued in those days to 
‘Enelishnien alone, the Indians being still governed 
_ by their own laws administered by the Indian Courts 
im capitals and towns and the Zamindars aud Pan- 
’ chayats in villages. This state of things continued 
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through the Charter of 1753 almost uninterrupted till 
1774 when in Fort William there came to be esta- 
blished a Supreme Court which, om the criminal side, 
was a. Court of Oyer and Terminer. The Letters | 
Patent by which it was created abolished the power 
of the Governor-General and Council as such Court. 
How the jury acquitted themselves in the Govern- 
ment Courts it is difficult at this distance of time to 


say; but there is reason to think that the English 
Jury, unfamiliar with the conditions obtaiting in 


India, did not in the beginning do very well in -the 
Supreme Court at Fort William. It appears, for 
example, that the collapse of the defence set up by 
Nanda Kumarehad such a tremendous effect upon 
‘the jury that this almost turned the scale in favour 
of the prosecution. In spite of this and similar other 
infirmities the jury was not disfavoured and when 
a Supreme Court was established in Madras in 1800 
and another in Bombay in 1828, they continued to 
try eriminalecases with the aid of juries for many 
years to come, 


Courts or SESSIONS .AND CRIMINAL PRocepuRE 
CopEs 

Side by side with these Courts there were those 
established by the East India ‘Company for trial of 
criminal cases in the mofussils. These Courts of the 
Sessions Judges and the Nizamat Adalats were judges 
of fact, as well as of law. By several Regulations 
it was ordered that trial by jury would be 
introduced in these Provincial Courts. Nothing 
however was done before 1831 when'a ' petition 
signed by a large and influential section of the people 
was sent out from this country requesting the House 


_of ‘Commons to take steps for introduction of jury 


trial in, mofussil Courts. Already in 1825. Sir Thomas 
Munro, Governor of Madras, wrote a Minute in 


‘which he expressed the following | view : 


“As far as the success of the proposed plan 
may depend upon the qualifications of the Natives 
we have the strongest reason to expect it, for, 
having been in former times and still being in the 
present accustomed to sit on the Panchayets, they 
are, In general, sufficiently expert in examining me 
weighing evidence.” 


The petition had its desired effect and trial by 
Jury was first introduced in the Provincial Courts of 
Bengal by the Regulation VI of 1832. The system was 
extended in 1848 to Madras by Act VII of that year. 
‘The privilege was not however extended to the other 
Presidency; and everywhere there was genera], exemp- 
tion of the European British subjects from the juris- 
diction of the Provincial Courts. They weré amenable 
to the authority of the Supreme Courts alone (where 
the trial of criminal cases was by jury). But it was 
soon felt, that it was extremely inconvenient ‘to bring 
up before the Supreme Courts European British 
subjects accused of offences committed .m mofussil 
and in 1849 two Bills were drafted for extension of 





the jurisdiction of the Provincial Courts of Sessions 
and abolition of the exemption. As they were cir- 
culated for general information there was strong 
opposition from the ‘European community who 
claimed their rights “to be tried by their own peers” 
and the Bills had to be dropped. The criminal proce- 
dure, as almost all other laws, remained divergent and 
extremely uncertain and the uncertainty gave rise to 
a sense of insecurity. The administrators began 
seriously to think of measures for remedying the 
defects. The abolition of the East India Company 
and the direct assumption of Government by the 
British Crown afforded a great opportunity. In a few 
years after the Queen’s Proclamation. the .civil and 
criminal laws: of the land were placed gn a_ stable 
basis. Amongst those laws was the Criminal Proce- 
.dure- Code (1861) which applied to the whole of 
British India and all Courts, save only the Supreme 
Courts, were to be guided by it. The Supreme Courts 
were, Sowever, abolished by 1862 and eHigh Courts, 
- governed by the Code in matters of criminal proce- 
dure were established in their places. 


. Nature or Tap Jury in Tora ° 

The Code of 1861 introduced a regular system of 
trial by jury all over India. Later legislation intro- 
duced changes from time to time, but none of them 
was fundamental, Under the Code the jury is in “the 
nature of an examiNing body” -selected from the loyal 
subjects of the Crown and guided in their office, in so 
far as the legal questions are concerned, by the 
presiding judge. They try only the specific offences. 
Every year a list of jurors is prepared by the Collec- 
tor of each district in consultation with the Sessions 
Judge : and at the time of the trial of a case a panel 
is formed of persons chosen by lot. All these were 
done in imitation of the English law prevailing at 
that time; but the Indian Jury is very much different. 
from its English counterpart and the differences have 
been summed up by Monnier as follows: 

“In England, the trial by jury is an inalienable 
right of the accused under .the common Jaw but 
in India, it depends upon a revocable order of the 
government applying it to particular areas and 
offences. The jurors in India are‘not jurata’ and 
determined cases under the Code of 1861 by a 
prescribed majority and since then they do it by 
a bare majority. The unanimous decision of a jury 
of 12 in England is different ‘from that of the 
majority or even from ‘the unanimous verdict of 

| 5,7 or 9 in India, There is here no finality in the 
verdict as in England.” 

In this matter the Indian system is a compromise, 
the .essential characteristic, finality, being withheld. 
Its sacred character does not obtain here. The Code 
of 1861 approached the English law ‘the nearest in 
finality but the amended Code of 1872 created an 
important departure from it in order to provide 
against miscarriage. of justice. 
High Court was allowed on the facts and ‘the revised 
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Codes of 1882 to 1923 have provided for eet on 
facts, 10 certain Cases. - 


Spreap or Jury Trtats In INDIA 
Immediately after the passing of the Act of 186i 


the. jury system was introduced in seven districts of: 
Nadia... 


Bengal—24-Parganas, Hooghly, Burdwan, 
Murshidabad, Dacca and Patna; but in other districts”. 
(save, of course, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Chittat © 
gong Hill Tracts) it came only in 1919. In the Assam. 
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Valley districts it was introduced as early as 1862, but * 


Sylhet got it ‘only in 1919. Poona was the first of : 
the districts of Bombay to have the system (1867) anc 


was Say cet, a 


Abmadabad, Karachi, Surat, Balgatim and Thana got es 
it by 1886. Like Bengal, Madras adopted the system ° 
very early, first in the districts of Tanjore, Cuddalore, ° 


Arcot, Chittor, Cuddapa, Rajamahiendry, 


Vizaga- 


od 


pattam, Tr anquebar and a few others. By 1883, it was’ : 


extended to all the districts ‘of the Presidency except. 
in the Agency Tracts of Ganjam, Godavary and: 
Vizagapattam in respect of certain classes of cases. Ate 
Lucknow, 


and the Central Provinces became jury districts and .! 


2 


Allahabad and Banaras it was introduced:# 
in 1884. Gradually many of the districts in the Punjab “4 


oc 


“a 


Burma too did not fail to catch the contagion. Later, 


owing to corruption or inefficiency, trial by jury was “ 


withdrawn in many districts. _ 
Its Dovustrun Ereicacy 
Sincere regard of Englishmen for the capacity of 
lay judges to properly appreciate facts,-an effort te 
associate Indians with the administration of justice . 


in greater numbers and thereby raise their character. - 
and political expediency to a certain -extent were, in % 

® # < zs 7 4 . 
varying degrees, responsible for the ‘introduction oi 
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this system into India. The result has not been an = 


unmixed blessing to the administration of 


our 


criminal justice.. Indeed, today the jury system stands A 


at the bar of Indian public opinion. 


whether the expectation: of Governor Munro (whose. 


It is doubtiui *~ 


id 
} 


ac 
.” 


opinion has beer quoted.in a foregoing paragraph? '.* 
las been fulfilled. It is well-known that this system -.. 


has been subjected to severe criticism not only 


in: - 


this country but also in England, its homeland. There ~* 


it had a historical growth, One of the: judicial customs. “ 
man might be - 
crimes if an . 


of the ancient Saxons was that a 
cleared of an accusation of certain 


appointed number of persons came forward and swear ~ 


to a verdictum that they believed him to be innocent. 


The usual number of such jurators in any accusation : 


‘of any consequence was 12, This, custom’ was brought 
over to England and stuck’ to its soil. 


to fight hard with their kings for 
freedom of their thoughts and actions. ' The judges 
evho were generally dependent on the crown could — 
not render them much of. assistance; a Hale of a. 
Gascoigne was a rare phenomenen 


Then again - 
the liberty-loving Englishmen had in the middle ages < 
maintaining the 
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. dates from the passing of the 
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that the independence of the judiciary in England 


of Settlement 
(1701) by which the tenure of the judges became 
fixed and secure. Before that it was impossible to 
ies absolute reliance upon the judges (whose tenure 
was at the king’s. pleasure) and that. was one of the 
reasons” “why, in spite of all the attendent difficulties, 
> trial of offenders with the assistance of the jury 
hecdine a cherished Institution. of Englishmen, Condi- 


Act 


tions have since changed fundamentally in Tngland.- , 
a and, to quote the pregnant words of Best, “In modern 


_ times it is the packed jury and not the corrupt judge 


i which upright citizens, have. to’ dread.” , 
In America, too, chess is the same apathy for, 


jury today. American tradition included , distrustful 
omemories of even masterful English judges. To these 
swere added abiding faith in the average man’s capa- 
tities and an inexplicable scepticism for the claims 


‘ of specialised: skill or knowledge. Thus jury came to 


shave a place in the very Constitution of the country 


a ‘Aud out of this background the Americans assigned in 


the State constitutions and statutes a very limited role 
. for the trial judge. He was to be a, little more than an 
i umpire; the attorneys, with tactical freedom before the 


q a jjury, had the real management of the case. Later how- 
a. aver, when the temper of the Courts and the people. 


= favoured control over the jury there orew up a, complex 


‘ y hody of rules and -the technical intricacy of appellate 


s procedure was used to upset judgrhents based on jury 


everdicts. In-this country many of the States increased 
Bho trial judges’ field of operations by permitting the 


y accused to waive jury trial in favour of trial before the 
“judge alone, In.the opinion of competent observers the 
~, tendency in-recent. times'scems to be towards more 
waivers. In some States, ¢.g., Maryland, Wisconsin and 


:  Goihsctiaut, trial by the judge has become the general 


‘rule. In 1930, the Supreme Court held that » defendant 
i waive jury trial in a Federal Court although 
“there was no Statutory provision therefor. 

‘ ArcuMents For aNn Acainst Jury . 

If that is the general attitude of Englishmen and 
. Americans who associate the institution with their idea 
= Of liberty, indeed consider it to be a palladium of free- 
‘ dom and justice, the Indians who have no such tradi- 
» tion are likely to be more critical. The basic elernents 
in favour of the jury are, in short, as follows:. The 
are selected generally from intelligent citizens 
end are capable of taking a commonsense view of facts; 
"ordinarily they are of similar rank as the accused and 
- having the same general interest understand their view- 
~ points \better; the presence of laymen in the tribunal 


"discourages too much of legal casuistry; and lastly, their 


"presence in political cases is of immense value. In such 
cases a great temptation is held out to the executive to 


secure the conviction of political enemies by placing of . 


the seat-of justice, Judges “of complying morals or 
timorous dispositions.” Where the fate of the prisoner 
is decided by a body the individual members of which 
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are unknown until the moment of trial such a tempta- 
tion is far removed, The arguments against the jury 
may be summed up as follows: The facts are often eee 
too complicated to be fully grasped by lay judges; 

between the skilful argument .of counsel of both the 


sides the jurors often -get puzzled and nothing but’ 
the exhortations of the presiding judge (which, Is 
improper) can pull them out of the difficulty; — ex- 


perience shows that the more learned the members 
of .the jury, the greater is their tendency of convict: 
ing on insufficient; evidence and mainly on | pre- 
conceived notions; it is almost. impossible for men of 
ordinary - commonsense and education to properly 


appreciate the difference between the finer shades of 


similar crises, e.g. murder and culpable homicide, 


attempt at rape and outraging modesty,  etc¢.; thie 
principle that a tribunal shall bé composed of 
prisoner's equals is prima facie unreasonable, ‘since 


Jaw’s pohey cannot -be to make provisions dangly for 
escape of the offender; and lastly, the jurors are 
likely to be more emotional and even actuated by: 
baser motiy es: in giving their verdicts. 
CONCLUSION 

It is not that our rulers had not all these points 
in their minds when they introduced the. jury system 
Into our criminal procedure. The English system was 
not transplanted in toto; adequate provisions were 
made for an appeal against the perverse verdict of 
the jury, although unanimous. That the jury his not 
been a conspicuous success in this country will be 
evident from the fact that its progress has been very 


“Slow. From the very- beginning opinions have been 


sharply divided as to'its utility. Majority of judges 
have considered it to be an utter failure, but the 
press declared in its favour; and in the Poona (1895) 
and Calcutta (1896) sessions of the Indian National 
Cotigress resolutions were passed affirming the view 
that the time had arrived when the jury trial might 
“safely extended to many parts of the country 
where it was then not in force.” It doubtful 
whether the Indian public opinion has-set a high 
value on the system: The gentlemen of-the jury are, 
at least, not generally held in that esteem which, as 


is 


judges, they do certainly deserve. 


Time thas Now arrived for a reconsideration of 
the matter in the light of changed circumstances. 
The judges.are now almost all Indians and, unlike 
the European judges who were not always acquainted 
with the local conditions, they do not require the 
assistance of outsiders for evaluation of evidence, 
Without gainsaying the advantage of putting more 
minds than one -into any affair, judicial or otherwise, 
it must be inquired whether the system has fulfilled 
its. purpose. For an intelligent grasp of facts some 
amount of special training as to sifting of evidence 
is necessary. The very imperfect often stereotyped 
address that is muttered by the judge-at the end -of 
every trial is more often than not of little practical 
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more than 
ay erage: tcc is seentale The point, therefore, 
-is whether the more intelligent section of our 
people having such training and intelligence is will- 
_ing to serve in the jury, The next point is whether 
our character has been so formed as to place our 
casual judges above temptations, when there is no 
_ other check than the so-called fear of God and the 
ef _ remote possibility of detection. And lastly, there is 
_ the question of adequate funds for _the purpose. As 
was” pitely put in the Westminster Review for ‘April, 
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~ “Are we justified in imposing for the general 
_ good sohleavy a burden on the itdivadual citizen 
en his compulsory absence; for an indefinite period, 
_ from’ the employment by which he gains his live- 
lihood 2? We are accustomed on other subjects to 
demand very clear proof of necessity ~ before 
requiring so serious a sacrifice. We do not expect 
our ministers of State, our judges andeour generals, 
even though their service is voluntary, to act 
without a just remuneration . We recognise 
our duty to pay them sufficiently well to make it 
_ worth their while to serve us voluntarily. The 


*. , Payeient of jurors in the same way from the State 


ve fo PF tetas would 


ve toh ais 
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payer.” 


The writer, therefore, sarbeita ‘mela oft 
system. It is well-known that the compensation pi pa iy. 
to the jurors in our country is extremely inadequ: 
and no one saye a very patriotic citizen or a dishones 
person is willing to sit in the jury. Perhaps, we ‘base 
not got enough of the former sort of people and hell 
patriotism, even if we have, will undoubted ly yr 
evaporate when there is a prospect of the trial being 
indefinitely prolonged. It is true that to be on ie 
jury list “ought to be regarded as an honour and 
distinction” (Stephen); but even then, unless proper 
arrangements are made for the comfort of the juror 
and payment of their expenses’ on duty, no man ‘of 
standing and intelligence would be willing to’ fill 4 the e 
position. Is there any need today of the jury in Ing di 
save in political cases.? Is it necessary simply { 
giving the much too mechanical criminal trials “t 
character of human concerns?” We are told that 1 the 
Union and the State Governments are thinking © 
reforms in the matter ‘of criminal procedure in gener a 
and we expect that they will give these questi a 
their proper COMBI ERTHICI: . 


_ BCONOMIC AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS OF THE RAJBANSHIS 


By JYOTIRMOY ROY, 


ra", ais. 


‘Ta Haliotshiin are a Mongolian type 
inhabiting the northern districts of 
These snub-nosed, small-eyed and beardless people 
claim their descent from the Kshatriyas of old 
and deem themselves superior by birth to those out- 
Side their clan. They use a peculiar dialect which 
though apparently Bengali sounds Greek to the wn- 
accustomed ear and all their social customs and 
intercourse are strictly limited to themselves. Din- 
ing with foreigners whom they term as Bhatryas 
is: forbidden and anybody contacting any relation 
‘with: them either by marriage or ‘ctherwise is declared 
an outcast. 

vi More than ninety-nine per cent of the Rajbanshis 
are agriculturists and here as elsewhere the 
- share-croppers | predominate. Though a  Rajbanshi. 
‘Zotedar is no less exacting than anybody else of his 
class. the share-cropper belonging to this community 
prefers’ to work under one of his tribe and very rarely 
he is found in the employment of Musalman 
Zotedars in-spite of their holding a substantial portion 
F of the available land. The rest are cither a trader in 
timber or non-agricultural labour. 

ae The peculiar agricultural system prevailing in 
- these districts | is responsible for curbing the initiative 
¥ a petiole and of t land 
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West Bengal. 
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tia 8,000 a year. And who will dispute the 
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and even in these days of acute food chisia: you mi nay 
find acres of unploughed soil anywhere in this 
of the State. Most primitive techniques are used 
the process of agriculture and as a general rule 2 
particular piece of land is sown alternately from yea 

to year under the notion that the fertility is thé y 
increased. Double cropping is practically absent 
instances are by no means rare when the matt 
crop is not harvested for some - reason or other 
Fortunately enough, these practices: are gradual 
dying out with the colonisation of the refugees ome 
‘East Bengal who in spite of their various faults a a 
generally good cultivators. The ownership of ve ust 
areas makes the landlord unmindful of land-improve- 
ment as the simple necessaries of life and a few ine 2 5 : 


-uries can be obtained from the output of the soil v 


much ease. An example will make the point more 
explicit. A man owning 100 acres of land (which is” 
very common) can easily obtain 800 maunds of pade iy 
(8 mauNds per acre) every year without expending a 

single farthing for land-improvement and withou ty 
taking resort to improved techniques of agriculture Cu 
as Well as avoiding the use of the superior variety of 
seeds. Now, even at the rate of Rs. 10 per mau nd 
(market rate is invariably higher), this fetches im 
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aside as the cost of neniodieral pieces 
ally, therefore, he is lethargic and his ambition 


ng very moderate he hardly exerts himself to utilise 


‘on e lands to the best of his advantages. Characteris- 
ally. too, he loathes the idea of any improvement. 


ha influential Zotedar on horseback. The cfiice 
of the Indian Central Jute’ Committee is 12 


toe vackground 


From the share-cropper’s point of view the picture 
s not much brighter. It-is a tradition over here that a 
Fotedar must feéd the sliare-cropper and his family 
th oughout the year besides providing him 
‘with a dwelling hut and necessary agricultural 
Jin mplements. Good or bad ‘harvest, the share-cropper 
» 18. sure to receive the advance of foodgrains from 
¥ he ~Zotedar who “is locally called a griki. Tae 
ad vances are, ‘of course, adjusted at the end of the 
ve from the share-cropper’s share of the output but 
s it is, the latter seldom knows nor does he care to 
feb: how much is left after paying off the debt 
Eisecred during the previous months. This assurance oi 
pte ining the bare necessaries under any circumstances 
whatsoever, takes away the incentive of the share- 
cropper and he’ continues his exertions most reluc- 
tt ntly. Again, this blind faith imposed on the’ Zotedar 
pe: ‘not at all to his benefit because we are not living 
- in ‘Ram-rajya to expect the’ Zotedar not to take 
Bs vaatege ‘of the situation. The accounts are mani- 
pu ated and at times the share-cropper is thrown 
ay most arbitrarily. Luckily, he can get into the 
_ employment of any other landlord without much loss 
iS f time, there being a chronic dearth’ of able-bodied 
gricultural labourers amongst ‘the Rajbanshis. 


i standard of living—both rich and poor 
ies fantastically | low. The two. principal meals con- 
F sist of rice and a sole vegetable curry (a variety 
known as lapha being the most palatable) while the 
richer section relishes an occasional dish of fie 


which’ is generally burnt in an ‘open oven and taken 


tls 
a 


‘with a grain of salt. Dried fish is. preferred to the so’ when the richer section goes on adding to: the. 


rt je milk, take it : 

he pice the ene man somehow ie a ent We 
cover his sex organ with a, piece of cloth while the 
remaining body is left totally bare. Man with a bit 
higher income stretches his dhuti up to the knees and — 
wears a genji (under-garment for the upper body) © 
on festiv e occasions. The richer section now-a-days — 
wears dhuti and punjabi (kurta) while the modernised 
ones are not slow in adopting themselves to the use 
of pants and shirts. The womenfolk ties a piece of 
cloth ‘which is known as phuta just above the breasts 
and it hangs up to the knees. A sari-clad Rajbanshi 
woman is not,a rare sight. The townspeople will | 
shudder to pote that at least up to the age of ten, a 
Rajbanshi child—both male and female—maintains 
his birthday costume. 


K: BhtGanshs Sotedur Matte his Aiogele 


Both the sexes-are fond of smoking and the ~ 
quality of the smoke differs with the income. A poor 
peasant is content with bidis while his’ master — 
relishes cheap-variety cigarettes and it may be the - 
ease that the master’s modernised and educated” 2). 
son touches nothing but Goldflake or State Express. — 

The writer of this article had the opportunity of 
collecting the monthly budget of some Rajbanshi 
families from every walk of life continuously for the — 
last three years and an analysis of those family 


budgets reveals the following tendency: 
Items of expenditwre Percentage of total 
expenditure - 


¥Yood—(1) Cereals £6 0 per. cent 


(2) Others 
Clothings 
Tea, tobacco, etc. 
Education 
Medical expenses gsi oa . 
Miscellaneous © Nee io 


Social customs again take a haa: ‘ini ‘of, 
resources. Girls are to be purchased in and- 
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wait till late-in life to accumulate the necessary sum. 
~ This has its evil effects too. The moral character of 
a Rajbanshi cannot, therefore, stand:'a hard test and 
the society also takes the matter lightly. The victims 
of venereal diseases are daily increasing as well. 
Widow-remarriage is hardly in vogue though she’ is 
allowed to live with another as man and wife and 
this ‘adopted husband’ goes by the. name of dangua. 
If they beget children, they may obtain a share of 
‘their mother’s property together with the stepbrother 
(if any by her previous husband) though) the dangua 
himself cannot claim any legal right to the properties 
Jeft by his predecessor. That the dangua is not held in 
much esteem is evidenced by the peculiar belief 
amongst the Rajbanshis that an elephant is sure to 
refuse any food offered by a dangua and they claim 
that the truth of it has amply been tested. 


Another Zotedar inspecting his paddy-field 

The girl becomes marriageable at the age of ten 
and the system of taking a ghar-jamar (bringing the 
groom to live with the bride’s father) is very com- 
mon. Again, a poor youngman can earn the requisite 
dowry by working under the would-be father-in-law. 
A contract is entered into when the bride’s father 
cgrees to give his daughter in marriage to the con- 
tracting youth in lieu of the latter’s labour of a 
specified period of time. During the intervening 
- period the youth lives as a member of the family 
and gets the bare necessities but no | 
romances creep in and the father is obliged te 
expedite the ceremony to avoid the infamy of illegi- 
timate: birth in the family. In case, the bride’s father 
backs out and refuses to contract any matrimonial 
alliance with the youngman concerned after he has 
worked for sometime, the latter is entitled to receive 
the full money: wage for the entire period of appren- 
ticeship. ‘Though rare, yet there are instances when 
the youth concerned..made good his escape at the 
detection of the signs of pregnancy in his lady-lovg 
and could not be traced. Such girls. and offspring are, 
of course, tolerated: in the society though few agree 


eash. Often. 


to take Her again.as wife. Anyway, by virtue .of b 

blooming youth and beauty she can easily attr: 

admirers and spend the rest of her life ly 
with this or that man: She is 
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village and hides her somewhere till the parents of 
the girl surrender and propose marriage, The z 
doer must, of course, make good’ the wounded u- 
tation of the bride’s father by paying an agreed sum > 
of money before the: actual. ceremony takes jp ace. 
Girls too sometimes take-a leading part. She m wy 
indicate her desire by sprinkling water on the be ly 
of her cherished one and if the.man agrees marriage 
follows. This system is known as  pani-sachai a 
(sprinkling of water). The man is also entitled to” 
indicate his desire in the same way. with the only — 
difference that in case the girl objects, he will have 
a good beating. Another system. known as ¥g are 
sidhanit (entering the house) provides that the girl” 
may of her own.accord enter the bed chamber of he 
youngman of her liking. She will then refuse ~ 0. 88 
come out on aDy persuasion whatsoever and here 
again marriage is the only soluticr. sh 
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A cultivator who habitually wears half-pants 


Economic calculations take no mean part in the 
question of “to marry or not to marry,” and more- a 
in the case of well-to-do persons. When a man a d S 
a few acres of, land, the work of | the womenfolk 
naturally increases as women: nsible — 
for all the post-thrashing activities. 3 
therefore, calculates within himself, whether to 
an extra maid or to bring an additional wife 
generally the second wins, because ehgaging a 
means giving her a salary besides providing for other 
necessaries. while. in case of a wife the question’ of 
salary does not arise at all. Sometimes, she comes; 
as a maid. and is soon converted into a wife. Youmg 
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ly w idows with two ee ae a 
a man, who must come to stay $s her ctl as ins 
already been stated he is called a dangua. Pre- 


et if that, does not bring a wedlock. Feasts are- 
ranged on occasions like marriage even by borrow-. 
ing, OA slare-cropper is usually accommodated by his 
Zotedar while others rush to the Marwari mer: -hants 
Sin fhe nearby sub-towns. Once under their grip, these 
: waris suck the whole blood of the victim who is 
devoid of the knowledge of three R’s and so fails to 
inderstand what is written in the pont. he must te, 
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pamela at also. 
~Madhva Pradesh, 
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‘ ‘A labourer extracting jute 
eves that the babu-loks cannot play false ma as 


al corollary to this you may find a large Ree | 
Marwari Zotedars owning vast areas in this part of 
» State Blsewhere in the State of West Bengal they 
‘merely traders but in the north they are, landlords 
is well. 


BY - The dwelling of a Rajbanshi js a simple thatched | 
iw “which serves both the purposes of a dwelling and 
_ kitchen. The well-to-do amongst them have a 
fancy for constructing two-storeyed corrugated iron 
Sheds where also like the poorman’s hut a: minimum 
amount of light and air is allowed to penetrate. 
Another sign of prosperity of a Rajbanshi is the 
Possession of a licensed gun. It is curious to note that 
in times of danger, such as raid by dacoits, etc., this 
gun- “remains totally ineffective and instances are very 
j when the guns lave been used for self-defence. 
The habit of banking is still to grow amongst these 
Y ople and as such substantial sums are hoarded in 
the dwelling houses by the upper and the middle 
income groups which readily invites robbers and 
br u irglars. Gold is sparingly used; silver bangles, 
- Aasuli (necklace) and silver mals in both the legs 
a ave the sole privilege of adorning the fair sex. The, 
_ luxury of possessing a horse and a bicyele is often? a 
a oe in by a financially solvent Rajbanshi even 
if he Agee not know. cycling. 
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attends school or eng is engaged. in romance with a 
pretty dame and once married he enters life. The _ 


possession of a school boy generally includes amongst 
other things a wrist-watch, a bicycle, a pair of trou- 
sers, a packet of Capstan cigarettes and a cigarette- | 
lighter. He must also have a decent pocket allowance | 
to treat his friends occasionally with sweets and — 
cinema-shows in the neighbouring town. And the father 


is proud to announce in public the big sum that his 


educated (?) son squeezes from him! No wonder that 
such a son eine but httle intimacy with the god- 


"Peds: are very enthusiastic over the wens of 
Mother Dutga. Other gods 
‘Like the 
these 
in the 
norma! times, as well 
widely prevalent, 
to which the Rajbanshis lend active support and 
money is expended ‘ike anything. Everyone has his 
family deity too—Nityananda, Chaityanna, Padra, 
Hanuman and many others. Up to this they ag :2e 
with the other Hindu population of Bengal and there 


Adivashis of Bihar and 
people do not indulge 
name of Pujas and 
drinking as a habit is 


are reasons to believe that of late the above-men- 


tioned festivals have usurped the place of the tradi- 
tional worship of the Rajbanshis. Some old people said 


Some Rajbanshi boys notice with curiosity the 
operation of the, jute seed-drill by the staff of 
the Indian Central Jute Committee 
to the author that in their childhood these modern. 
gods were unknown and only recently they. have 
attracted the fancy of the younger generation in view ~ 
of the pomp and grandeur associated with them. The 
author is of the opinion that this is the outcome of 


their mixing with the outsiders who were naturally — 


attracted to the northern districts in their search for 
bread and settled themselves in the locality. Anyway, 


the historian is more competent to put forward the 
correct viewpoint than the writer of the — 
article who is a student « of economics. — te ANGa soe 


and goddesses are 
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Holi or Doljatra is another festival — 
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The indigenous god, the Gram.Thakur, is still 
widely worshipped by the Rajbanshis. This is done in 
the month of Ashar every year in a place far from 
the house and amidst the blooming crops (aus paddy, 


jute, etc.), and a very small hut is erected for the 


, purpose. The kula-guru (family priest) who is called 


a damda (obviously from the Bengali word devata) 
conducts the whole affair, at the end of which sump- 
tuous dishes are served. Goats and pigeons are offered 
as sacrifices and in this function the women have 


A happy old woman 


very little to do. They have, however, a separate 
function of their own known as the worship of Tvsta 
Buri which name presumably comes from the Name 
of the. mighty river Tista. This occurs in the month 
ef Baishakh and every farthing of the expenditure is 
collected by the womenfolk themselves by ‘collecting 
alms from door to door. In the forest area, another 
goddess named Sateswari is occasionally invoked as 
well. The above celebrations require no Brahmin and 
the guru who is also a Kshatriya by caste is com- 
petent enough to pilot. But in, case of other divinities 
such as Durga, Kali; etc... a Brahmin is _ invariably 
imported who is unavoidably a bhatiya (outsider). 
Does this not. lend support to the author's theory 
that these gods and goddesses entered into the life of 
the Rajbanshis at a later stage in course of their 
association with the foreigners? 


The Rajbanshis. are tremendously afraid of the 


ghosts as they are sure to come down upon human 
beings any time nobody can tell. The writer had 
the opportunity to witenss one such victim of posses- 
sion by a ghost. A simple village-folk apparently .de- 


void of the knowledge’ of reading and writing was 


found to talk English fluently, at least 50% of which 
was not unmeaning and the writer found and still 
finds it difficult to explain the phenomenon. To drive 
out spirits, the Ruja is the best doctor. His 
first task is to administer a good beating on the 
person of the victim, chanting mantras all the while 
till the unfortunate fellow becomes uNconscious. The 
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she renders for-the family is by no means negligible, — ; 
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evil spirit is then drawn into a conversation with thew 
Ruja through the medium of the unconscious victimn. “tg 
With unutterable rebukes in his lips accompanied by 34 
obscene Movements of the body, the Ruja drags = 
the conversation till the spirit agrees to forsake the ~ 
victim generally under certain conditions, ~ If thoge 
conditions are not fulfilled or wilfully delayed, the 
spirit reserves thle right of re-appearance and this tinge x 
he secures the additional guarantee of SMR 
by any Ruja. The ghosts are sex-conscious too—a 
man generally falls prey to a female _ spirit and — 
vice versa; again the young are more likely to be 


the target than the old. 


Individually, a Rajbanshi is awfully lazy. 
does not like to move unless compelled to. Th 
a voracious eater, he can remain without food for a 
together as well. The writer has the experience of 
being refused by a starving person when the latte 7 
was asked to walk a distance of four miles to deliver © 
a letter for which the bearer would be paid a de : 
meal plus a sum of one rupee. The women are™ 
more active aNd painstaking than the men and, on” 
occasions when the store may be without a morse]. of is 
food of any kind, it is the wife and not the husband © 
who exerts to earn the bread: or to procure ‘ometinal ie 
by loan. Besides collecting fuel, etc., for sale, she ~ 
also earns by husking paddy and often by working ~ 
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Rajbanshi mother in her traditional robe and 
the daughter in sar 


| ! drag to her — 
husband and more often than not she contributes 
substantially to the family budget. This holds good ~ 


in case of the well-to-do families as well. It is, of ~ 
course, a fact that here she is not required to earn 
wages” from outside but the physical exertion that 
It is this consideration that generally prompts one io 
go on adding to the number of wives. She takes. — 
save and except two or three 
days after child-birth. Ailments of women-folk are he 
not to be seriously taken and instances are not rare 
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when the wife ofa rich Zotedar dies quite uncared 
for. As a matter of fact, medicime has still today a 
rare access to a Rajbanshi family and the Ruja_ pre- 
dominates. It is only when any talisman or sacred 
water fails to cure that a physician is ushered in but 


‘that is generally too late. Moreover, it is not always 


possible to avail themselves of the services of a quali- 
fied doctor in view of their scarcity specially in rural 
areas and hence the quacks have some say in the 
matter. To call a qualified physician from a distant 
place is with certain exceptions beyond the means of 
the Rajbanshis. 


Rajbanshi boys. on the way to school ~ 

The dead are generally cremated while the prac- 
tice of burial is not unknown. The poor who cannot 
bear the expenses of fuel, etc., take recourse to the 
latter. Women dying at child-birth are, however, 
buried by all irrespective of the comsideration of 
wealth. Death invariably puts a financial strain on the 
surviving relations. Besides the provision of new 
clothes to the deceased, the sraddha ceremony must 
be performed: with due: pomp at the end of twelve 
days, and during the intervening period the near 
relatives practise austerity. They must not take more 
than one meal a day which again is ‘to be devoid of 
salt, dal and curry of aty kind. A son who cannot 
feed his co-villagers on’ the occasion of the sraddha 
ceremony of his deceased father is looked down in 
the society. The poor fellow is, therefore, obliged to 
run to a mahajan (money-lender) and the poorer he 
is, the higher will be the rate of interest, as he cannot 
offer any tangible security for the loan granted. The 
kula-guru and the Ruja also must have their shares. 

The society is organised villagewise. under a 
headman who goes by the local name of deonia. The 
headmanship is neither hereditary nor elective. Any- 
body may’ occupy this coveted position by virtue of 
his superior intellect, bravery and cleverness. 
Whatever might be the case in bygone days, he is, 
now, generally the President of an Union Board 
or a member or an influential  Zotedar. 
The deonia exerts tremendous iDfluence in the 
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society and everything—be it marriage or -sraddha 
—must have his previeus sanction and the pro- 
gramme should be chalked ‘out with his advice. 
He is farther an arbitrator of local disputes, a. 


law-giver in petty cases, besides being the adviser of e 


the entire community in relation to their contact 
with the outside aorld. It is, therefore, to his interest 
to arrange intrigues amongst the villagers so that 
he may reign supreme as per the maxim—divide. and 
rule. It must not be understood that these services 
by the deonia are done gratis. The actual fact is far 
from it. He must be paid in full for every bit of 
service rendered or advice given ‘and it will not be 
wrong to sayethat he sucks the life-blood of the com- 
munity. Aw interesting case may be cited: here, Once 
a village ddoma who was also an Union Board 
clerk came to the writer of this article with a 
document written in English. The person who 
was coBeerned with ‘the text of the document was 
made to w&it a few. furlongs off the author’s bungalow. 
On being’ requested, the author made the contents 
explicitly understood (in Bengali) to the bearer who 
then left. It was later on revealed that the deona 
besides charging his own fees for the trouble involved 
in approaching the writer, made the poor man 
pay an extra sum of Rs. 5 only on the pretext that 
the writer would accept nothing less for the task of 
explanation. 


Some boys and girls in their winter robes. 
Small huts for worshipping Gram. Thakur 
are seen in the’ background 


The moral character ef a deonia is anything but 
satisfactory. Being economically solvent, he generally 
maintains several wives ald bestows favours on many. 
others. There was a time when no girl was safe from 
his evil passion, and to desire was to obtain. Nobody 


ever dared to raise a hand.in protest. Luckily, th 
situation is now undoubtedly improved with the 
awakening of consciousness as well as the spread of 
communistic ideas amongst the masses. But it must 
be said that for this cunning deonza, an average. Raj- 
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condition a Ae aktenead spdcnone, sya with a ‘little 
_ knowledge G reading and writing, he is the monarch 
ofall. he surveys. The days of elections are his hey- 
days. You' may be sure of a good fiumber of votes 
if you can handle a deonia properly. And he sells 
himself to the highest bidder. 


Two ‘boys: in in their birth-day costumes. Are 
they ashamed to face the camera? 


~The diiltural’ life of the Rajbanshis is not at all 
eo. During the slack season when the work in 
the fields isnot pressing, there are fairs and melas 
on every conceivable occasion wherein the people 


_ flock in from far and near. The most important of 


_ these melas is the congregation at 


the Jalpaiguri 
Rajbati on the occasion of Manasa Puja on the 
last day of the month of Sraban. On that day, the 
railway carriages are sceNes to be seen whien even the 


-womenfolk take their seats quite comfortably on the 


roofs of the compartments not to speak of the foot- 
boatds. Popular songs, dances and merrimeNts are the 
chief attraction of these congregations and _ the 


women are more conspicuous by their presence. They 
; come in the best of their robes and spirit while they 
’ provide 
view of the melas being mainly held at night. People 
from miles afar assemble there even if they have got 


ample scope for illegitimate mixings in 


not a single penty to expend but come only to enjoy 
the fun of it. Another noteworthy social gathering of 


the Rajbanshjs coincides with the last day of the month 


_ of Chaitra. This is called Bisua or Harua and is mainly 


a manly affair. Every able-bodied Rajbanshi must go 


a-hunting on the occasion and there is a tradition 
that a bachelor who cannot net at least a wild boar 
on that day must go unmarried during the coming 
year and take a fresh chance at the next Bisua and 
so on till he comes out successful..The tradition is 
in recent days observed more in the breachf than in 


the observance. Like the Rajputs, the Rajbanshis too 


ness 


assemble in batches and beat the forest, and from e 
every ¢orner drive the wild animals into open 


contests Aims must not be directed towards the 


| ing, ‘ailing or unaware Devries st. the See 
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pence ot the Rajbar nshi’s life 
“obtained from dhamgan ai is ; organised “ont 

ie: 
of modern jatras. Tales of the society as inal i 
episodes from mythology are depicted in the f 
of dramas and the roles are played in their own dis 
while appropriate costumes are used. The writer k 


the opportunity to witness once ‘the perfornaniaea 


the dramatised version of Bankim Chandra’s Krish a 
kanter Will organised by the educated Rajbanshis 0 Oo 


the village of Belakoba in the district of Jalpaigu = 


He must confess that he could not follow the dialog ste 
all through. but. the presentation was on the whole: 
praiseworthy. The performances are generally orga- 
nised in the house of an well-to-do person where 
different parties from far and near assemble : 
present the dramas one: party after another throug 
out the whole night and sometimes even up — 
late hours in the morning. Different parties s 
different plays and, on occasions, the perform ace 
continue for nights together at the end of which th 
deserving players and their parties are suite 


rewarded in order of merit. Here is another occas id 


A village path in a sub-town 
Those : a 1g 
paid _ Brace) lly 


for the lavish expenditure of money, 
part. in the contest are, of course, 

peered with pan-supari thekclandt. ey “and b ri 
The organisers generally bear the cost of lightix ing 
where in the absence of petromax, etc., 


i ¥ 


gas taps” 


2nd eyen hurricane lanterns can do. But those who- 


come to enjoy the performance must enjoy fully an d 
2a : 


to a Rajbanshi nothing short of repeated cups of 


supplemented with sweets will mean “full enj% y= 


ment.” Near-about the pandal you may, there 


come: across scores of tea-stalls and you may : n 
find that a few money-lenders are present there's tc 
“lend money. I 


The dhamgans reproduce every . aspect of 
local life—son’s duty towards the old poral ects 
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Ay ae accelerated by occasional scenes of romance 
of and heart-felt laughter here and there. The dramas 
are composed by some member of the community itself 

a who possesses the natural talent of ee verses. 


_ There are uDwritten plays as_ well that pass 
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=the ‘abd are gla ~ provin 
Sab to ea People. from all parts of the divided 
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territories were forced to make it their home and 
unfortunately there are disruptionist 


amongst our uprooted brethren. The indigenous 


Me - population is obliged to come into daily contact with 
cases the manuscript is prepared while the dictates, 


the settlers and as a result their age-old belief that 
the babuloks can’t play false is Dow dwindling. Even 


: from generation to generation with slight modifications am intelligent Rajbanshi is no match for an average 


; here and there to cope with the march of time. 


A Charitable Dispensary at Belakoba ! 


is With the advent of Western civilisation and as a 
- ¢onsequence of general economic depression — this 
om erry aspect of the Rajbanshi life is gradually dying 
out, The moderns amongst them prefer a cinema-show 
Bin the neighbouring town to the sleepless nights of 
lhamgan so coveted by _ their predecessors. 
Solely for the dearth of patronage, the creative urge 


Bio! the village-folk finds no expression. Adding rhymes 


— to ‘the popular incidents of life no longer fetches him 
- bread and it is now overwhelmingly clear to him that 
to maintain himself and his family he must work and 

work hard. From the modern point of view _ his 
a occupation -is not socially necessary and a is 
a nothing more than a parasite. 

see 

: *. one. Colonisation by outsiders began 

on economic grounds and with iad partition of 


» 


Jong ago; 


outcome of all these a tense atmosphere 


The age-old isolation of the Rajbanshis is now 


‘the 


Yeaiee 


_ Bhawani Pathak’s temple. He is workcell 
by the Rajbanshis — 


East Bengal man. By force of his superior abilities 
and cunningness, the latter is now grabbing openiy 
the possessions of the former before the very eyes 
of law. And it is a known fact that the Rai- 
banshis in general dread the law-courts no less thar 


the ghosts: Even the mighty deonia is losing ground 


to the imported matabbar (headman). As a natural 
is 
constantly created by interested parties while 
reports of sporadic outbursts occasionally pour one 
It is now not the question of whether but when open, 


Yrivalries will ensue between the outsiders (bhatiyas) 


and the indigenous population (bahis) of the soil in 
inet final bid for power. 


Photographs by the author 
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the buildings « he 


‘Tae architecture of an age is moulded by the spirit of 
that age and bears the impress of the builders, 


>. 
ra ree 
~~ 


Sigs M. YASIN SIDDIOL M.A. LL.B, 


There 


ean be no great piece of architecture without a mind 


‘flatterer’s 


with imagination behind it; no culture without a 
psychology, and no civilization without a soul. A 
pen might extol the weaknesses of his 
benefactor, but the architectural remaims of a particular 


‘period are the mute witnesses testifying to the general 


— 


history of the world people of two creeds, 


, 


character, psychology and tastes of the people or the 
‘individual, who. inspired it. A ruler reflects himself in 
erects. With the advancement of 
civilization, imagination gradually becomes °weaker and 
poorer, and that is why there are buildings beautified 
ten times more than the Taj but lacking its subtle grage 
and sublime majesty. 
Inpo-Mustim STYLE ‘ | 
The advent of Islam into India marks a revolution 
in more than one aspect. It rang out’ the old and 
heralded the dawn of a new era. Never before in the 
radically 
opposed to one another in culture and civilization, ideals 
and tastes, came into contact as was the case in India 
when Hinduism and Islam met together. It is one of 
the interesting facts of history, and most remarkable in 
_ the history of architecture, that they were harmonised in 
: happy synthesis and evolved a distinct style of their 
own, known as Indo-Muslim or Indo-Islamic. The 
history of Indo-Muslim architecture begins with the 
conquest of the kingdoms of Delhi, Ajmer and Kanauj, 
and in fact the whole of Northern India by the Muslims 
between 1193 and 1206 A.D. On the ruins of old 
Indraprastha and Lalkot (old Delhi capital of Prithvi 
Raj) blossomed an imperial city with mosques, minars 
and palaces built by Hindu masons to suit the taste and 
requirements of the new race. The style was essentially 
Hindu with a thin Muslim garb, an indifferent ‘physical 
_ compound’ bearing traces both of’ the old and the new 
so far the general plan, surface decoration, roofing and 
other embellishments were concerned, reflecting the 
character of the conquerors of an alien faith and of a 
er civilization. 
HAWVELL Crrricisep 
The archaeological experts have divided themsslyee 
into two main groups: one, admitting the Indo-Muslim 
school of architecture as a distinct style; and the other, 
whose chief exponent is Havell, holding that there is no 
such thing as Indo-Muslim style, and what the new- 
comers brought with themselves was almost “a return 
wave” of Buddhist-Hindu traditions, which the Indian 
ster-builders readily recognised as their own. The 
new elements ceased as creative forces, and were 
submerged into different local phases of Indian 
rehitecture. But it is a common fact of history that, 
yy the twelfth century A.D., Muslim architecture had 
on ea fully developed art in Central Asia and Persia 
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before it entered the soil of eRe Musi 
“natural talent” for building, and possessed a 
developed architecture of their own, They ul 4 toe 
mesques in Egypt, Baghdad, Cardova, Constantino nop] 
and Damascus, with pointed arches ,and lofty dome 
which served as models for Indian builders. The Mus’ 
conquerors were not unacquainted with the elements @ 
architecture, nor were they mere soldiers devoid 0 


culture and refinement, as vee. would suggest 


Humayun’s Tomb at Delhi 


Sur Burtprnes 
Without going into the details of the buildings 

the Suktanate period and that of the provincial styles 
which sprang up after the fall of the Tughlags, io 
much should be noted that they were more Muslim. 
Hindu in conception and treatment, with a few 
exceptions here and there. It was Sher Shah who opened 
a promising avenue and Jaid the foundations of a s Ke ; 
of architecture which has been rightly termed as ~ 
Renaissance style. The buildings of the Sur dynasty sty 
faithfully reflect the Indian character. As there phn 
definite advance in the direction of Indianization of 
Muslim administration during this period, so in arc hie, “ 
tecture too, the Sur period marks an epoch of nation: ali- 
zation, foreshadowing the rise of a_ national style ¢ of 
architecture and a national empire in the ~ reign ¢ of 
Akbar. The new spirit is outstanding in Sher Shah’s 
mosque in cla Delhi (Qila-i-Kuhna mosque) . Fergie ; 
son justly remarks that the mosque is Muslim outside 
but Hindu within, without any open defiance of the’ — 
Islamic Jaw and _ tradition. This mosque, like he 
reign of Sher Shah, marks only a period of transitic n 
from the period of sultanate to that of empire, from the 
tastes and institutions that were Islamic to those 
that were truly Indian. . en 
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Fine Arts in India and Ceylon) holds. that ‘the Mud , 
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a anc  ieeblteenate: ouheaat aS a “uni form - ck ee 
th ephiout’ the whole Muslim a because the main 


inspiration is derived from religion. But in that age 


3 of religious dogmatism was born a prophet who deli- 


ered the message of Indian nationalism. And he was 
=u. par. J 


Jahangiri Mahal at Agra Fort 


Humayun’s tomb 
widow, Haji Begam, 


Sasi the reign of Akbar, 
ich was erected by Humayun’s 
"was completed. “it suggested new principles, wider 
?p possibilities, greater flexibility and generally infused 
~~ the building art with fresh life.’ But Akbar had 
nothing to do with it. He was a dreamer and an idea- 
is st. He had a passion for building ingeniously, and 
his building project started with great enthusiasm. 
The most important building schemes after Humayun’s 
~ tomb were launched in the shape of palace fortresses at 
‘3 _ Agra and Lahore. Within the Agra Fort enclosure, the 
- Ain-i-Akbari states, Akbar built upwards of five hun- 
e dred edifices of red stone in the fine style of Bengal and 
- Gujarat. In the general character of the for, at Agra, 
there is a resemblance of the fortress at Gwalior, w-t) 
in ts palaces of Man Singh built early in the century. 
pte Elephant Gateway, the cupolas of Amar Singh’s 
+E 76 teway, the palaces rising out of the fort walls, the 
planning: of these palaces, and also some of the carved 
od , all indicate that the Rajput citadel, which had 
moved Babur to admiration some forty years before 
| “3 “was used freely as a model by his more fortunately 
By. _ placed grandson.” The most characteristic building 
De pecribed to Akbar is Jahangiri Mahal at Agra Fort. It 
' is almost entirely of red sand-stone, inlaid with white 
EX tiarble on the exterior. The principle of construction is 
a ‘the beam and bracket, the arch being sparingly used 
and then only in its ornamental capacity. 

Although Lahore was regarded as only the second 
capital of the empire, the fort that Akbar constructed 
‘there almost at the same time as_ that of Agra, Was 
conceived and carried out on practically the same grand 
scale, What is left of the palace buildings dated from the 
i time of Akbar, possibly Jahangir, shows that the style of 
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sn ig aot wie yess 1¢ Jahangir: 
Miata at. aig except that the carved pel nie was, 
if anything, more vigoreus and unrestrained. Elephants 
and lions figure in the brackets. One other fort of the 
first rank was built by Akbar some twenty years later | 
at Allahabad, which still shows the remains of ' 


considerable architectural merit. Only one noble pavilion 


is found intact, the Zenana Palace, from which the 
character of the whole may be surmised. 
FATHPUR-SIKRI 

But the real building project which determines the 
place of Akbar in the architectural history is the ruined 
and desolate city of Fathpur-Sikri, some seven miles in 
circumference, situated twenty-three miles ‘south-west of 
Agra. built during the years 1569 to 1605. 

The motives ascribed to Akbar in building the new 
city are partly persona] and parily military. Akbar 
regarded Fathpur-Sikri auspicious as Jahangir was born 
to him through the blessings of Shaikh Salim Chishti 
who resided, there. Secondly, he wanted to build a new 
capital where he could introduce his novel ideas and — 
policy, unfettered and uninterrupted by the o-thodox 
section of Muslims. At Sikri he got a chance to start 
with a clean slate. Apart from personal considerations, 
Agra was in the plains and Sikri is situated on the hills 
commanding the neighbouring countries. Entrance into 
Rajputana and Bharatpur could be easily guarded from 
Sikri. Akbar was a great general and it was strategically 
sound to shift from Agra to Fathpur-Sikri. 

IMPORTANCE OF SIKRI 

It has been well! said that there are two histories of 
the reign of Akbar: Abul Fazl’s Akbarnama, and 
Fathpur-Sikri. Truly, Fathpur-Sikri is a very valuable 
commentary on Akbar as a whole, and bears witness tv 
Akbar’s splendid capacity as an organiser, as a ruler of 
men, and as a statesman of genius. In Fathpur-Sikri 
we find the ideas of Akbar personified. The allegation 
of Vincent’ Smith that “the building of Fathpur-Sikri- 
was a freak of an irresponsible autocrat acting under 
the impulse of overpowering superstitious emotions 
and enjoying the sensation of absolute freedom from 
financial limitations,” and the  contentidn of , Perey 
Brown that Fathpur-Sikri was built in a haste which 
necessitated an immense siaff of workmen, predominantly 
Hindu, which accounted for the Hindu influences in 
the buildings of Sikri, de great injustice to the high 
soul and his dream of feunding a truly Indian style. 
That wondrous city; is a monument of Akbar’s tact and 
genius, and justifies the -courtly phrase of his biogra- 
pher that “His Majesty plans splendid edifices, and 
dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay.” 

Its PsycHoLocy os 

Fathpur-Sikri is the culmination of the age of 
enlightenment and the revival of Indian culture in the 
sixteenth-century India, whose sponsor was Akbar. 
Since the middle of the fifteenth century the contend- 
ing forces of slam and Hinduism were seeking a 
common plaice a path to rapesOgmemnent, first in the 
OE ee ee 
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psychology ee Soin SEY oe was an impulse towards 
amalgamation and unity, a blending of the best in 
I la ic fine art with tke imperishable elements of 
ancient Indian architecture. Akbar, who inspired the 
style of Fathpur-Sikri, imparted the same impress on 
the new style of architecture, as he had done in politics, 
namely, the foundations of a polity which is neither 
Hindu nor Muslim but pre-eminently Indian, with a 
composite Asian culture. 

Without indulging in generalities, let us analyse the 
peculiar characteristics of some of the specimen 
buildings of Fathpur-Sikri to elucidate the point that 
the architectural style of Fathpur-Sikri was not 


exclusively Hindu or Muslim, but typically Indian and 
national. e 


Jopu Bars MAHAL 


The so-called Jodh Bais Mahal was the second. 
» perhaps in point of the date of construction, though 
E. W. Smith regards it the oldest of all*the domestic 
buildings. History does not record any Hindu wife of 
Akbar bearing the name of Jodh Bai. The entrance to 
the palace is of the usual plan of entrance to a Muslim 
house. It is like a Swastika without the vertical line—a 
peculiar device for maintaining Purdah of the inner 
courtyard. The zround floor has a colonnaded verandah 
on three sides. On the west there is an open hall with 
a small raised platform .of several steps which may be 
identified either as a Hindu altar for idols or the mimbar 
of-a mosque. A stair-case leads to the upper storey on 
all the four sides above the verandah. The atmosphere 
that pervades the structure is neither Hindu nor Muslim 
but something of the spirit of the age and of the 
character of the Emperor. The building, to a greater 
extent, is similar to the Jahangiri Mahal at Agra Fort. 
Here for the first time a novel form of roofing catches 
our eye. Rooms are found with roofs of sand-stone 
chicelled in a wavy form like a “corrugated” iron sheet. 
E. W. Smith is not correct when he says that the idea 
was borrowed from Italy. The roofs have their 
archetype in the kachcha houses of the rural areas in 
the covntrv. The versatile Emperor could appreciate 
beauty in humble things and the importation of the 
form of tiled roof to cover a princely abode is another 
proof of his attempt to Indianize Muslim architecture 
as much as possible and build an empire in which the 


high and low should be equally represented. The bell 


and chain, one of the oldest Hindu ornaments, is freely 
carved upon the piers. 

The other striking room in Jodh Bai’s palace is the 
Hawa Mahal, with its latticed screens overlooking the 
courtyard of Mahal-i-Khas. A covered stone pathway, 
higher than a man’s height. connects Jodh Bai’s palace 
with the Mahal-i-Khas. The Mahal-i-Khas with Jodh 

Bai’s palace formed the inner citadel of Akbar’s fortified 
fy of Fathpur-Sikri. : 


Joct-KA~CHH ARI 
“Outside the building, labelled as girl's schaol, there 
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serpentine brackets of emule eal rigs aril ‘evi = y 
thing else about it, is so puely Hindu in taste Ng nd. 
tradition that the Jogi-ka-Chhatri would have been q uite 

becoming in a Jain temple of Gujaray style of architecture. 
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Buland Darwaja, the southern gate. of the - Cre cat, . 
Mosque at Sikri a 


“Pe 


Brsr Maryam’s Korut Pai 3 


Originally this residence was known as the Sone 4 
Makan, or “Golden House” and it was so ‘called ot 
account of the profuse gilding which embellished both 7 
the outer and the inner walls, Among other bui lings 
of Mahal-i-Khas, it is large in size though nop 
exquisitely sculptured outside like Turkish Sulta 
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palace. There is hot controversy about the name and the ~ 
person who occupied this house. The colour painting ~ 
has now disappeared. E. W. Smith has given photo- 
eraphs of the remnants of this painting which he found 
there. There is one scene indicating the panisiument 
ef sinners cast into hell. There is another penn 
which seems to be copy of the Madonna. Another gives” 
ihe picture of. a Brahmin in dhoti with a sheet Seen 
cross-wise over his back, These are _ enough to judge 
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Panch Mahal at Sikri 
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Pi unctions of Islam forbidding the representation of 
animate beings in any form. 


Shaikh Salim Chisti’s Tomb at Sikri 


TURKISH SULTANA) PALACE 
_A “superb jewelled casket” as the Turkish Sultana 
Pe is designated, it stands unrivalled in its wealth 
ele sculpture among the palaces of Fathpur-Sikri. 
Mt is a small but very well-proportioned building worthy 
- f the abode of a queen. A glance at the palace of the 
Turk sish Sultana reminds one of Prof. Rushbrooke 
a remark that with Babur began the modern 
. In fact modern taste in a medieval building is first 
exhibited in the palace of Turkish Sultana. It is worthy 
.of imitation in modern times if India wants to combine 
re chaste elegance of the West with the picturesqueness of 
the Orient. Though the room is small in size it has wide 
erandahs on all sides with lean-to roofs lower than the 
Sail ng of the main room. The walls are divided into 
Ppa nels and each panel has an inimitable forest scene, 
tre es, flowering creepers, thick under-grove concealing 
lions beneath and peacocks above. 
™ - Br Bat’s House 
aia ~ Raja Bir Bal’s house is a peer in beauty, grandeur 
mc magnificence with the palace of Turkish Sultana as 
34 -& residential building and yet no two buildings are more 
un Ike in design and execution, The house is built on 
a high plinth. In Raja Bir Bal’s house we find a 
“reflection of the mind of Akbar as a rebel against 
onventionalism and as a hold innovator. Throughout 
oe whole range of the residential buildings of the reign 
of Akbar, Raja Bir Bal’s palace is the only one with a 
"y 
_ ‘domed roof. A dome in Muslim architecture is always 
associated with a mosque or with a grave. Here the 
wa @ was used as a roof beneath which a living being, 
rs and that too a Brahmin, was to sleep. Hence Akbar 
~ retained the dome as the symbol of new India which 
- was then in the process of creation under the driving 
_ power of Muslim civilization. But he discarded the 
Superstition about it as befitting aoa) the ae ¥ God 
= “gana house of pr POM i ed cui veo Belk 
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is that ij as the Panch Mahal, or the Five-aioroylit 
Pavilion.” For what distinct purpose it was built one 
cannot definitely say, but probably it was used by Akbar 
and his chosen retainers as a pleasure resort, in the airy ~ 
aisles of which he could obtain the cool breeze of an 
evening, and a fine view of the adjacent country; of, it 
may have been exclusively used by the ladies and 
children of the court. 

The peuliar feature of the structure is that each 
siorey is smaller than that upon which it stands till at 
last only a small kiosque, supported on four small slender 
square shafts, forms the uppermost floor. Havell says 
that it is planned after the old Indian assembly halls 
frequently alluded to in Buddhist literature, an example 
of which exists within the fort of Bijapur. The ground 
floor contains fifty-six pillars, of which no two pillars 
are alike in design., The construction, at any rate, is 
mainly Hindu and the bell and the chain have been 
employed in, decoration. 


DrwAn-I-KHAs 

The most unique piece of classic imagination and 
antique beauty that one finds is Akbar’s Diwan-i-Khas 
in Fathpur-Sikri, Is is small] like all other- buildings. 
It has no pretensions to elaborate surface carvings or any 
relief on its walls. The chief peculiarity of the structure 
is that though it has only one storey it looks like a 
double-storeyed; building. But on getting inside we see 
no obstruction in the middle. It is really a room twice 
the usual height? The main attraction of Diwan-i-Khas 
is the central pillar. It is octagonal in shape and very 
delicately carved to the height of the capital. It is 
genuinely ancient Indian in spirit. From the capital 
there radiate four stone causeways, divided into eight, 
with low jali (screens). These causeways are ingeniously 
supported on very beautifully carved brackets giving 
the capital the appearance of a full-bloomed lotus. The ~ 
pillar also resembles the throne of Lord Vishnu. 

GREAT Mosque 

The Great Mosque of Fathpur-Sikri, from the pul- 
pit of which Akbar promulgated his Divine Faith, in the 
endeavour to reconcile the conflicting creeds of all his 
subjects, is an interesting example of this. This is the 
most glorious edifice which Akbar dedicated to his faith. 
There is an inscription on the mosque to the effect that 
“this is a duplicate of the Holy Place (Mecca)”. Yet 
in the structure itself the evidence of the Indian mas- 
ter-builder’s handiwork and controlling mind gives an 
overwhelming proof to the contrary. It is purely am 
Indian building, in spite of the eclecticism of its details. 
Within the courtyard of the mosque is the White Marble 
shrine covering the.remains of Shaikh Salim Chishti, 
one of the most beautiful specimens of Mughal architec- 
ture extant. The lattices are particularly praiseworthy. 
The tomb of the saint may be regarded as an excep- 
tion to the general character of the buildings of 
Akbar. = dad bisa, Seog 
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The public entrance to the mosque was through 


ike ie by fai known as the Buland Darwaza 
- or High Gate, a name justified by the fact that it is 
__ the highest of Indian gateways and among the largest 
~~ jn the world. The structure is a magnificient example 
of the Persian form of gateway, deriving its dignity 
from the great semi-dome in which the actual doors 
are inset. The Buland Darwaza was added to the 
mosque in 1601-1602 as a triumph arch to commemo- 
rate Akbar’s conquests in the Deccan. The _ highest 
authorities regard Buland Darwaza as “one of the most 
perfect architectural achievements in the whole of India.” 
Like most of the other buildings at Fathpur-Sikri, it is 
built of red sandstone and there is no painted decora- 
tion on it except the carving and the “discreet inlay of 
white marble, Though this noble masterpi@ce is Persian 
in form, the architectural treatment of it is distine- 
tively Indian. 


APPRECIATION OF STYLE 
Literary critics say that the style reflects the man. 
It is no less true in the case of architecture. The 
general impression of the buildings at Fathpur-Sikri 
which a visitor gets is very much unlike that of any of 
the Muslim architecture either in India or outside before 
the age of Akbar; nor anybody would say that it is a 
reproduction of the old Hindu style of architecture, 
though signs of revivalism are writ large. Akbar was 
an eclectic in religion and philosophy, so was he in his 
architectural taste. The Emperor himself was neither 
@ poet nor very much partial to poetry, yet he had a 
poet’s eye for the beautiful. Akbar was neither Hindu 
nor Muslim but both; first a Hindustani, a child of 
the Orient. Akbar’s Hindustan was neither a land of 
Hindus exclusively nor that of Islam. Occasionally, 
Akbar’s anxiety to revive the past bordered on the 
‘enthusiasm of a purist. In the style of architecture the 
same exhuberance of Hindu imagination is noticeable, 
which seems to have found a greater and more elegant 
synthesis and sense of proportion generally missed in 
the wilderness of the political history of his long reign. 
' Tn Akbar we find a sense of art and economy, not 
extravagance which characterises the buildings of his 
grandson, Shahjahan.; beauty out of simplicity and not 
subservient to the wealth of material. All his  build- 
ings are in red sandstone as against marble and the in- 
laying of precious stones. The buildings of Akbar truly 
belong to an epic age—vigorous, virile and full of youth- 
ful exhuberance, as opposed to the effeminate grace of 
the Mughal architecture in general. It is interesting 
to note that in) Akbar no two buildings are alike in 
shape and no two pillars similar in design. Tt impresses 
the sense of homogeneity in diversity and is surely the 
stamp of individual genius. 


A ScHoot or Art 
The city of Fathpur-Sikri even in its deserted and 
dilapidated condition, as it stands today, appears te 
have been designed more as a comprehensive work of 
art in all its branches—painting, sculpture and. architec- 
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acceptance to the best minds of the time. 


exe ap ‘in the | rescos’ in Marya 
Kethi and in the Hammam—we find a connec ing lin 
between the ancient Indian art of Ajanta and + hat 
Central Asia. carried to perfection by the school | c 
Behzad. It was Akbar’s policy to make eve thin 
meet halfway, whether in politics or in religion or it 
art. ‘The art of Ajanta was indigenous to the soil ¢ 
India whereas that of Behzad was a foreign graft or 
the stem of the ancient Indian art tradition, 
subjects are treated under the Perso-Mongol tech nig 
of the school of Behzad. But the spirit of Ajanta, 
reproduce scenes not Indian, is as conspiciaaa 
Fathpur-Sikri as in the caves of Ajanta. The sculpt 

of Fathpur-Sikri is also a reflex of the national mi 
of the Indian Empire of Akbar if Huxley’s dictum 4 : 
sculpture is the index of a nation’s genius and phi los <0 
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Fate oF SIKRI 3a 

Fathpur-Sikri and Din-i-ilahi are the twin offspriz a 
of Akbar’s mind. The fate of Fathpur-Sikri was | 
rent from that of Din-i-Ilahi (the Divine Faith 
Akbar). The fundamental principle of Din-i-Ilahi 4 
universal, while that of the other national. In ¢ ‘a 
universalism of Din-i-Ilahi there was also an nal 
of nationalism, namely, foundation of a school of the er 
phy and religious practice which could unite the e 
of both the communities. Din-i-Ilahi was oficeodi _ for 
But de is 
the fate of a prophet and a poet not to be anpreciahell 
in the circle of familiarity. Even Bhagwan Das, as 


Badauni. writes, was ready to embrace Islam rather than 


to become a member of the Divine Faith. ae 
But Fathpur-Sikri had a different tale to tell. The 
synthetic Hindu-Muslim national style of Akbar was 
enthusiastically copied by the Hindus in their buildings. 
The closest copy df the architecture of Fathpur-Sikri 
is to be found in the palaces of the citadel of Am pary 
built by Man Singh and his successors. During the 
period of Hindu reaction, that brought into exis nce 
many a powertul Rajput state, the tradition of Fathp be 
Sikri remained undisturbed.. Sikri remained 1 
national style of architecture with the Hindus wherea 
Musalmans discarded it subsequently. The rulers — 
Alwar, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Malwa kept alive a 3 
national] tradition of architecture. hs 
After the| death of Akbar there came a 
against red sand-stone, against Hindu lintel and rel 
decoration as smacking of infidelity. Lions and fp 
cocks were out of tune with the spirit of Islam. : 
the successors of Akbar only Shahjahan reached him in ~ 
the grandeur of conception and a certain amount of : 
human feeling. The period of the youth of the emy i e 
passed with Akbar and the maturity set in with 1 
lyric age of Shahjahan. Shahjahan was perhaps n or e 
correct in taste and his architecture has more grace t 
@rength. But for the marble and the  pietra 
decoration, and above all the Taj, the style of 
jahan would |have been considered a decline since 


days of Akbar, | ae oar er geo ee 
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For almost half a century Dr. John Whitten, a bachelor 
living in the town of’ North’ Tazewell, Virginia,’ has 
been the head of a unique family unit which has’ “in- 
eluded “a houseful ‘of boys: Through the years several 
generations of the Doctor’s boys have grown to man- 
hood and established homes of their own, relinquishing 
their places in the Whitten household to other orphaned 
or abandoned children. In all, the Doctor has reared 
some 150 foster sons—boys who have affectionately 
addressed him as “Pa” and looked to him for the 
love and security every child needs. a 


FOSTER FATHER TO 150 BOYS 
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Doctor’s 
foster. family—most of the money for food, clothing 
and shelter comes from Whitten himself. He is one 
of the community’s most popular physicians and the 
fees from his practice are spent largely in caring for 


from people who hear or read about the 


his boys and providing them an_ education. The 
Whitten farm is operated by a resident manager and 
provides much of the food for the household, includ- 
ing the milk supply furnished by the herd of four 
cows. Chickens and turkeys, cared for by the boys 
as part of their daily chores, supply the family’s egg 





Dr. Whitten spends some part of each busy day 
with his foster sons in a lounging room built 
for the boys 


Like most families, “Doc” Whitten’s also. began 
with just one clild—a needy boy whom he took, into 
his home in 1907... That first impulsive gesture: of 
offering shelter and love to one lonely child was to 
lead to a lifetime of foster parenthood for the Doctor; 
& second boy, deserted by his -family, was ‘soon 
added to the Whitten household, and then came» ‘a 
third who had run away from a broken hpme. 

As’ word of the Doctor’s kindness spread through 
the southern State, other orphaned or runway | boys 
came knocking at the Whitten door. The only limit 
to the Doctor’s generosity the physical- one 
imposed by the size of his house: even with four boys 
Assigned to a’ bedroom, no more than 20 could be 
accommodated at one’ time. So the ‘size of the Doc- 
tor’s family hus been held to 20 boys who fill up the 
spacious old house and im summer ‘time ‘find outlet 
for their energy: in work and play on the 200-acre 
farm a few miles away. . 

The ‘financial responsibility ehtailed in caring’ for 
his boys is borne’ entirely by Dr. Whitten, While a 
contribution is never refused—and many: do flow <im 


was 


Dr. Whitten’s boys ere encouraged to develop 
skills in landscaping and horticulture by caring 
for the famly lawn and flower garden 


and poultry needs. 

There is no dormitory-like discipline in the 
Doctor’s household. Boys have all the freedom of an 
ordinary home although there are certain basic rules 
which each is taught to obey for the good of all. Each 
boy has specific chores to do—such as cleaning his 
room and helping to feed the poultry, bring in the 
eggs and care for the lawn and flower garden—but 
there is ample time for outdoor games and other re- 
creation. In summer, the boys help with the farm 
work, taking over care of the cows and lending a 
hand with the vegetable garden and cultivation of 
other crops. itt 

No matter how busy his day, “Doc” Whitten 
manages to spend some time with his boys. He pays 
careful attention to their health needs and each 
receives a regular phvsical examination. Each younger 
boy is placed in the protective care of an older 
“brother” whose job it is to see that he.follows the 
daily health rules, takes care of his school work and 
home chores and creates no behaviour problem with- 
in the family group. The Doctor wisely reasons thht 


FOSTER FATHER TO 150 BOYS | 





learn to milk and to carefor the animals as part of 
their daily farm chores 


ee Se 


. helped by ‘their “big, brotaers,’ study 
their lessons in preparation for the: next-day .at school 


Here younger boys, 
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by lettitig his boys accept responsibility for others of the group, he is training them for the respotisibie 
and consider their actions in relation to the welfare lities of citizenship in adult. life. 





Twelye-year-old twins in the Whitten household feed the 
turkevs kent in a pen behind the house 
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Dr. Whitten gets help in treating an office patient from one 
of his boys who is home on vacation from medical school ' 


: 


pe “ts take Savane py every yh to eet 
a good education. Many of them have gone through 
est college, their tuition paid by Whitten himself. Three 
have chosen to follow in his footsteps as dociors, 
getting some practical experience in their student 
days from helping “Pa” in his North Tazewell office 
during school vacations. 
Twenty boys at a time, totalling 150 over the 
years, constitute quite a family. Yet such is Dr. 
_ Whitten’s capacity for love that he is never happier 
than when there is room to add a new “son” to the 
group. The Doctor doesn’t profess jo know much 
about the art of being a father; he just gises common 
sense, love and understanding in rearing his young 
charges but the fact that to date not one of the 150 


has been a failure attests to the soundness of his The child d ; a Is | ie 
es e children undergo a regular physical exami-_ 
methods.—_USIS. . nation in the Whitten household 


DR. J. C. SINHA 
An Obituary Appreciation 
By 8. K. BOSE, M.a., 1aA3s., 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Orissa 


Jocis CHaNpra Sinwa was born in the village of year the onerous duties of Principal, ‘Mahar 
_ Poradah in an humble Bengali home on 2nd May, Manindra Chandra College but resigned the post i 
1893. Having received his early education in the 1952 due to ill-health, 
village school, he came to Calcutta and joined thle In spite of all the heavy administrative dut 
Hare School passing the: Entrance examination of the ,that he was called upon to shoulder, Dr. J.-C. Sin ha 
Calcutta University in 1909 and _ thereafter was continued to have a deep attachment to his schola 
educated at the Presidency College, Calcutta, during studies, and, published in 1927 his famous b 00: 
the years 1909 to 1915. His high{ intellectual abilities Economic Annals of Bengal. It was a pioneer work 
were in evidence from the very early days, but is was in a field, which despite its great importance ¢ 
his contact with the late Sir J. C. Coyajee and interest, had been comparatively neglected. a 
Professor Gilchrist that helped to bring about & full volume claimed to be “a study of the hitherto ae 
blossoming of his deep love for true learning and an lected aspecis of the economic life of our provin 
insatiable hunger for the search for the truth. He from 1757 to 1793.” It was indeed a specialis 
truly believed that “the search for the truth/ was the study but the book brings out truly the man | bind 
noblest occupation of mankind,” and devoted himself the scholar, and showed that Dr. J. C. Sinha was | 
wholeheartedly to the scholastic pursuit of academic shankerer after popular applause nor anxious to. earn 
studies, Having obtained a brilliant M.A. degree in a fortune but was a devotee of true learning for se” 
’ Economics from the University of Calcutta in the own sake. Indeed the author was acutely conscious 
year 1915, he went on to be the Premchand Roychand that “a study of this kind is apt to be dull to the. 
Scholar of the University during the years 1920 to general reader,” and, therefore, not bring him money 
1923: After serving the University of Calcutta as a or popularity. But Dr. Sinha was not interested in 
lecturer from 1915-1923, he joined the University of either, and, undertook the work because he felt nat 
Dacca in 1923 and continued to be its Reader and “. . . wnless work on such lines is attempted, the 
Head of the Department (obtaining the Ph.D. degree economic history of India will never pass beyond he 
of the University of Calcutta in the year 1927) till dilettante stage.” =. 
1932, when he joined as Senior Professor of Economics, It is a pity that the current problems of the 
Presidency College, Caleutta, and Economic Adviser times gradually shifted him from his first love, and, 
to the Government of Bengal. He served in this poe his interests more towards the problems _ of 
capacity up to 1950 and also officiated as Principal ency and Banking. Perhhps, the raging “ ting 


| ot the Presidency College for some time. After his controversy,” wherein Dr. Sinha attempted to ba 
-fetire ment, in the year 1950, he took up in the same egg and realism by his searching anne te 
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and Banking brought about by the Economic Depres 
sion of 1930 and the Indian Banking Enquiry “of 1931 
in which he took an active part as a member @f the 

_ Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
“ (1929-30), were responsible for this change; or, per- 
haps merely a change of interest took place, but it is 
noticed that from 1931 onwards Dr. Sinha’s academic 
pursuits took him more and more into the fields of 
monetary studies, until in 1988 he published his 
famous series of lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the University of Delhi as Sir Kikabhai Premchand 
Readership Lectures in 1937 as a volume entitled 
Indian Currency Problems in the Last Decade, 1926- 
1936. Perhaps, no other publication in India has done 
more towards caNalising the study and analysis of 





Dr. J. C. Sinha 






Be indian Currency Problems on the lines of a pain- 
pestine realistic and statistical approach than this 
| _ book of Dr. Sinha did. The publication is remarkable 
- both for its clarity of exposition and its intensely 
i : ‘searching analysis of problems that had brought 

about more bitter and opposing schools of thought 

_ than perhaps any other Indian Economic Problem in 

living memory. 

: a But problems. of economic life of the villager did 
_ not cease to get from Dr. Sinha a due share of his 
_ time and energy, in spite of his growing interest in 

' the more academic problems of monetary analysis. 

_ As a member of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee 

| of 1933, he brought to bear on its report evidence of 

that same love for the common man’s welfare . afid 

' honest facing of. his problems that was characteristic 

' of Dr. Sinha’s whole outlook on life. Dr. Sinha had 

always believed in a-proper set-up for agricultural 
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‘Mortgage Banking in India,” published in The 
Bankers Magazine, London, February 1929, he had 


given glimpses of some of his ideas. The deliberations > 


of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee of 1933 gave 
him opportunities to further develop these ideas, and, 
the apparent impress ef his thought is noticeable in’ 
many of the recommendations contained in the 
report and particularly in his learned Minute of dis- 
sent to the main report. 

Recognition and public esteem came to him im 
various forms and he was honoured not only by 
membership of various official and expert ‘Commit- 
tees, but also*by public and academic bodies. He 
was ex-ofidio member of the Bengal Board of 
Economic Enquiry, 1935, Trade Union Constituencies 
Tribunal, Bengal, 1936. and President of the Indian 
Economic Conference held at Hyderabad in Decem- 
ber, 1948. | . 

Dr. Sinha was not a prolific writer nor a hasty pub- 
lisher. He was reluctant to give to the academic world 
anything but the best that he was capable of. Many 
of his unpublished ideas would have been far more 
creditable than the deluge of pseudo-intellectual and 
half-baked publications of our times; but, in his 
academic sphere, as in all other aspects of his life, 
he showed restraint, and, valued the fundamentals 
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rather than worship the Goddess of Popularity. Yet, 


his publications were ky no means unimpressive, and, 

some amongst these, (leaving aside a host of articles 

and pamphlets published from time to time) in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned above, are: 

1. “Indian Guilds” (Bengal Economic Journal, 

September 1918). 
Some Currency Reforms of Hastings, Pub- 
lished by Superintendent, Govt. Printing, 


India, 1924. 

3. “Economie Theorists among the Servants of 
John Company (1766-1806)” (Hconomac 
Journal, March, 1925). 

4. “Industrial Banking in India” (Indian. Journal 

_ of Economics, January 1931). 

5. “Indian Cottage Industries” (Current Thought, 
Calcutta, September 1940). 

6. “Recent Economic Policy in India” (Indian — 


Journal of Economics, January 1949). 
“The Population Problem in India” (The 
Modern Review, Calcutta, November 1953). 
Dr. J. C. Sinha died under tragic circumstances 


on 10th May, 1954, at Calcutta. Even though retired ° 


from active life, he was taking keen interest in the 
multifarious problems of our country, ‘and, there 
were hopes that he could have brought to the service 
of his countrymen those qualities of intellect and 
honesty’ that God had gifted him with. But God willed 
it otherwise, and, he died ms he had lived, simply, 
unostentatiously and unselfishly, and perhaps, happily 


in the thought that he had done his own little bit for | 


the service of his country and countrymen through 


“thought and study and ‘fhe i building iI up of 
knowledge.” x he. 7 eA . . 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN "DEVELOPING INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


By Pror. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, wa, 


A little over two hundred years ago J. J. Rousseau in 
a prize-winning essay denounced fiercely and elo- 
quently arts, letters, sclence and culture as causes of 
all sorts of corruption ;.and at once ke leaped into 
fame as a censor of civilisation. Anyone who consi- 
ders the role of education in States like Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy might easily condemn modern 
education also. In the name of national Slory highly 
educated Germans encouraged: wholesale attacks upon 
religious faiths, expulsion of thinkers, scientific and 
spiritual, from Germany, and outlawry of the whole 
race of the Jews. In Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, 
education was practically a system for Injecting the 
Machiavellian poison of force and fraud ito the 
very vitals of the Germans and the Italians. In 


consequence, they set up almost a record of barbarity. 


in the whole of human history; and uneducated, 
commonplace men simply hang their heads at the very 
mention of the crimes committed by the Nazis and 
the Fascists. : | 
- However, as men are all meant for living in 
society, education proper must not make them hate, 
deceive or murder one another on any grounds 
whatsoever. 
MEANING oF EnucaTion 
Education implies an attempt on the part of the 
adult members of a human society to shape the 
development of the coming generation in accordatce 
with its own ideals. Used in a wide sense, education 
means everything which helps to mould the human 
being; and with some poetic liceNce we sometimes 
speak of the education of a people or even of the 
whole human race. According to Plato, education 
aims at developing in. the body and the soul all the 
beauty and all the perfection of which they are 
capable? ) 
What, then, is the ideal of human life? Or what 


is the. nature and form of the beauty and perfection’ 


for a human being, especially in our times? Though 
the essential aims of human life should, perhaps, be 


‘the same in every place or geMeration, perfection of 


human life in the Athens of Plato would be different 
in certain’ aspects from what it would obtain in 


London, Paris, Moscow, New York or New Delhi 
today. ; —_ 
Epucation For [INTERNATIONAL LIFE 

In ancient times men-could Jive a more or less 


satisfactory life in their villages or cities, or In some 
1, The 
tion, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition), Educa- 


Head of the Department of Economics, Victoria College, Cooch Behar 


slightly larger areas. The world as a whole was either -. 
unknown or too big for immediate consideration in ° 
those days. Educationists, therefore, in those times 
did not speak much about the development of inter- © 
national understanding. But owing to scientific dis- - 
coveries all nations are now so near to one another, .. 
and their destructive capacities, also, are now so much .' 
beyond the wildest imaginations of earlier genera- - 
tions, that it is impossible today not to emphasise 
the role of education in fostering international under- | 
standing. - 

As late as the is aia of the nineteenth cen- © 
tury most nations, with a few exceptions like the ° 
English, the French and the Dutch, seemed to live - 
within their natiorial boundaries. But during the last © 
hundred and fifty years sudden and far-reaching 
changes have been occurring, and they have led to 
an intensification of international relationships. Only — 
about half a century ago the Wright brothers got the 
Kittyhawk off the ground to record the first flight by 
a hpavier-than-air machine. Modern aeroplanes which. 
are the descendants of the. Wrights’ stick, string and © 
eanvas contraption can fly at almost the velocity of 
sound. The earth has already been reduced to a sixty- 
hour flying trip; and talks of inter-planetary ex- 
peditions are also in the air. Such records and ex- 
pectations are likely to go up still further when 
atomic energy acquires wings. , ; 

However, as rockets now. fly three thousand 
miles per hour the great. cities of the world are at 
a stone’s throw from one another not only in the. 
metaphorical, but also in the literal, se of the 
phrase. AIl vestiges of. human life gould also be 
reduced to ashes by modern hydrogen,’ atomic, bac- 
terial and chemical weapons. Even radioactive poison- ° 
ing of the atmosphere, causing annihilation of any 
life on earth, seems now to be within the range of | 
technical possibilities - —— 5 

Obviously,’ modern science has made our com-— 
munications, trades, interests, relations and orga-. 


. nisations, fears and expectations, nay, even our whole © 


outlook on life, more or Jess international, so that 
our education also must be preparation for this 
international life. 
Wrar Epucation SHiurp Do?. 
A system of modern education should utilise the 
sewvices of schools, colleges and universities; of art, 
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2. The Statesman, Calcutta, September 4, 1953, 
3. Nehru’s State‘ment to the Hoare of the People, India, on 
April 2, 1954, 





drama, music, cinema, sports and games, radio and 
press; and of history, geography, law, economics, 
Ypolitics, sogiology, anthropology, philosophy, languages 
vand literature for developing a life of international 
understanding. The basic 
- education’ should be to ‘emphasise the “ necessity of 
; three essential factors for peaceful international life: 
fist, loyalty to ‘the whole human race over and above 
Sour national loyalties; secondly, development . of 
“world-wide democratic institutions for dealing with 
“pr Oblems which have international 
~ and, thirdly, acceptance of a world police foree which, 
. = without being itself an organisation for terror abd 
: oppression, may curb the excesses of national 
violence. This idea is derived’ from the almost 
universal experience that peaceful life of friendly 
[understanding within a nation is essentially. depen- 
dent upon three similar factors, vi. national loyalty; 


3 = national institutions like the ‘legislature, the exe- 
i and the judiciary for resolving disputes and — 
=tensiotg among groups and individuals; and a 


- national armed foree used economically ieoueh its 
. ” state monopoly. 
a The law of the United Nations together with 
other sources of international law gives us the rudi- 
ements of the essential factors of international life. 
-Full realisation: of these factors in actual life would 
‘censure a satisfactory: basis for international under- 
. standing. Education can play its proper role in this 
* connexion by drawing largely on the teachings of 
scriptures and great men and on the analysis of the 
.. dynamic forces of the history of the world as a whole. 
_ The most vital need of our times is the cultiva- 
tion of a vivid sense of citizenship of the world‘ If 
:.we have no world-wide loyalty today, but only 
‘national groups, each practising its own private 
_ idolatry, then even international football matches and 
“cathletic contests may turn out to be causes of inter- 
* national misunderstanding. Intellectual and moral 
-. solidarity of mankind has, of course, been the mes- 
. gage of seers and prophets from even the days of 
. the Upanishads But never before was there a greater 
need, also a grander opportunity, for giving actual 
_ shape to this ideal. Actually, true loyalty to the 
United Nations implies a form of world citizenship. 
_ All should now be zealously taught to feel that we 
~ belong to the same human. race, have the same world 
- as our common territory, profess the same religion 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of humanity, and speak the same human 
language which can be easily translated into so many 
dialects. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
proclaimed by the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948, even speaks of us all as belonging to the “human 
family.” This tendency towards the growing concept 
of world citizenship is being accelerated by two 
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idea behind all modern 
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additional historical factors: first, worldwide  inter- 
locking of individuals’ interests through their icreas- 
ing association with different nations; and, secondly, 
gradual loss of national self-sufficiency in almost the 
same way as the loss of group self-sufficiency within 
nations during the period when the idea of national- 
ism itself was struggling to “be born, 

Besides, we have in the United Nations inter- 
national institutions for bringing about, peacefully, 
necessary adjustments among nations. Some sort of 


repercussions; a world police force, also, was developed under the 


auspices of the United Nations for meeting aggression 
in Korea. ) 

More than”“two thousand years ago Aristotle 
declared that the City-state was natural, because .it 
was an. outgrowth of the ‘individual through the family 
and the village® A modern Aristotle would perhaps 
say that the world state is natural today,’ for the 
great ‘current, of human history, despite national 
falsifications, “and even. obstructions, here and there. 
seems to be moving irresistibly, though slowly ‘ and 
painfully, towards world loyalty and -world ae 
tions of all kinds. As a matter of fact, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, 
maintains that the present-day situation made the 
task of setting up a United Nations Organisation at 
San Francisco as natural and as inevitable a part oi 
social evolution as any other collective social response 
to a common deed. 

“The United Nations,” he says, “. . . is not 
an appendage added superficially to the lives of 
peoples:and of nations. It was born out ~* 
demanding requirements of the age in which we 
live.® 
With a proper curriculum of study and the right 

type of teachers, education could hasten this process 
of growing international solidarity by limiting the 
idea of national sovereignty and developing the idea 
of world sovereignty. Historical . forces have avpa- 
rently compelled nations to surrender a part of then 
sovereignty. But the ghosts of sovereign nations still 
try feverishly to retain in their hands the reins ol 
their empires, occasionally even destroy the rule of 
law at their frontiers, and thus threaten the human 
race. Obviously, nations which were Leviathans will 


not easily take to the hook? But unless they do so 


most attempts at education for imternational under- 
standing are likely to fail. 


Waar Epucation Has Done: 
In recognition of the great role of education ir 
developing international understanding, the Counci 
of the League of Nations sct up in 1922 a Committec 
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5. Rabindranath Tagore : Nationalism, pp. 5-6, also his Kamali 
Leetures on the Religion of Man (in Bengali), Calcutta University. 
6. Aristotle’s Politics, 1. 2. 8-9, “s 
7. Bertrand Russell : Education and Soviel Order, p. 27. 
8 United Nations Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 3, p. 137. 
9, Laski, H. J.: Introduction to Politics, Chapter IV. 
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on intellectual co-operation to co-ordinate the work 


of such bodies as the international” Research Council, 


the International Academic Union, and the Institute 


_»~Of International Law. In 1924, the. League Council 
a took steps for establishing an International Institute 


hee: 
1 ¥F- 


’ popular education and to the spread of culture, 


of Intellectual Co-operation to act as the Secretariat . 


of the Committee. Later on, the Committee and the 
Institute and a few other bodies were linked together 
into a comprehensive Intellectual Co-operation Orga- 
nisation.. The educative influence of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations through its compilation and 
publication of information on problems which came 
before thé League for consideration cannot also be 
ignored. In a sense, indeed, the whole experience with 
the League of Nations was a kind of new education 


for the whole human race in imternational relation- | 


ship, and this education facilitated the advent of the 
United Nations. 

Similar educative influence on the growiNg gene- 
ration is seen in most. of the acts of *the United 
Nations, along with its Non-governmental Organisa- 
tions and Specialised Agencies. The Department of 
Public Information in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations has been doing magnificent - work in this 
connexion by recarding, compiling, analysing and 
publishing significant facts about international’ life. 
Since the very inception of the United Nations, it was 
duly realised that the sociological task of organising 
the world politically must be accompanied by the 
psychological task of preparing the minds of men for 
such an organisation and its ideals. Accordingly, a 
Specialised Agency, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, was assigned the 
task of approaching the problem of international 
understanding from the psychological point of .view. 
The Unesco came into being on Nevember 4, 1946, 
when its Constitution was formally accepted by 
twenty of its signatories. It is now an organisation 
of sixty-eight States. Jt has.a comparatively small 
budget, of about nine million dollars a year. But ‘in 
its global adventure of increased learning and mutual 
understanding, it has alreddy mobilised battalions of 
creative thinkers and doers—painters, actors, musi- 
cians, authors, teachers, philosophers, scientists, 
anthropologists and librarians. Its aim is to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting. collaboration 
among nations through education, science and culture 
in order to further universal respect for justice, law, 
rights and freedom for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion. For this purpose the 
Unesco collaborates in the work of advancing mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples through all 
means of mass communication, gives fresh impulse to 
and 
maintains, increases and diffuses knowledge.” 

It has given financial aid to facilitate the meet- 





10. The Constitution of UNESCO, Article 1. 
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helped governments to set up national 


‘radio, film,, press and television. 
‘yeduce existing barriers to the 
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ings and publication programmes of several volun- 
tary bodies. It has formed new organisations like the ~ 
International Sociological Association, International 
Political Science Association, International ‘Council . 
of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, International 
Music Council, and International Theatre Institute. 
It has opened Science Co-operation Offices in Monte- 


video, Istanbul, Cairo, New Delhi, Djakarta, and 
Manila as a link between highly developed and 
underdeveloped countries in matters of current © 


scientific information. yt has sponsored seminars and 
meetings of experts on such subjects as the teaching | 
of ‘history and geography, teacher training, rural _ 
education, public library services, the philosophy of ° 
East and West, and the question of racial differences. — 
It has published bibliographies and abstracts. It has - 
or regional 
centres of scientific and technical documentation for. 
use by researchers and industriés. It has given clear-_ 
ing house services by distributing information on 
such subjects as fundamettal education, availability. 
of fellowships ‘and scholarships around the world, and ‘ 
new experiments and techniques in the sphere of. 
Tt has helped to.’ 
flow of materials 
between countries, such as, foreign country, tariffs, 
quotas and copyright. It has also focussed its interest 
on specific projects of various kinds in education, . 
science and culture, and thus sought to “put know-_ 
ledge to work.” | 

| This enumeration of Unesco activities clearly 
shows what'can- be done by means of educational 
work for the development of international under~ . 
standing. 


7 -;, 


Wortp War Against THE -Vices or Inpivinuats 


When Plato laid an undue emphasis on organisa- 
tional reforms of the City-states in Greece for reduc- 
ing quarrels and tensions among groups and indivi-. 
duals, Aristotle uttered an important warning. “The. 
state,” said Aristotle, “. is a plurality, which | 
should be united and made into a community by means : 
of education.” The world is a far greater plurality, | 
Our salvation, therefore, lies in greater education. ' 
Perhaps, our education would be very effective, if’ 
our universities, news agencies and similar other 
institutions were truly international in character. 

Ih any case, we should never forget those words | 
in the preamble of the Unesco Constitution: . 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 


in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed. 


A modern war among nations can be so terribly. 
unjust that it can be declared for aggressive pur-- 
moses by only the worst of the ruffians. The roots of. 
all wars lie basically in the rejection of the principle 


ie Aristotle’s Politics, Uf, 5. 1B. 


of universal brotherhood, and in our surrender to 
vices like greed, intolerance, hatred, dishonesty, anger 
and violence. In a sense, indeed, .wars are. international 
riots, manifestations of our individual vices in their 
aggregate forms. In the first half of the 20th century, 
these vices bave already been respodsible for two 
World Wars with nations fighting one another. If we 
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INFLUENCE OF THE RAMAYANA ON BENGALI LITERATURE 
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want to prevent the third World War, we must carry 
on, on all fronts, the first World War against all sorts 
of vices of individuals. Above all, the psychological 
Everest of narrow nationalism which gives cover to 
ihese vices must be conquered as expeditiously as 
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possible, and on its top must be planted the flag of 


mankind as a whole. 
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By NARENDRA DEV , 


We all know that the Ramayana is the earliest epic of 
our ancient India, when. Sanskrit was the universal langu- 
- age of the land., It is a superb creation of Maharshi 
Valmiki who is rightly called ‘Adi-kavi—the First Poet 
of saintly merit. He composed it in such an entrancing 
‘style that it at once captured the heart of the people. 
India is a land of spiritual thinkers given to sincere 
Jeve of religion and devotion. We find in this vast 
country a strong undercurrent of poetry and passion for 
_the sublime running side by side since ‘the Vedic ages. 
"Even the great philosophers of the past and the present 
_of this mysterious Jand have composed beautiful poems to 
- give expression to their realisation of the highes; Truth 
> as revealed to us through the Upanishads, the Gitanjali 
of Tagore and Savitri of Sri Aurobindo. ; 
The Ramayana is the ideal epic of India.» It is need- 
less to refer here, how this great treasure came.to us. It 
- depicts in detail the extraordinary ideal life of the 
illustrious King Ramachandra and provides historical 
glimpses of the royal family of Ajodhya. Since when 
Lava and Kusha; the twin sons of the exiled queen Seeta, 
sang it for the first time at their father’s court unware 
of: their relationship with the King, at the behest of 
Valmiki. their Guru and Protector. the Ramayana has 
‘been sung in every corner of India. In course of 
time it crossed the frontier and spread to Greater India. 
java, Bali. Sumatra and Siam still ring with the 
“melodious songs of the Ramayana. ) 
| Valmiki’s Ramayana was so adapted afterwards in 
the different provinces of India that the regional Jangu- 
ages with their local colour and diction soon made it 
their own saga, which they dearly love to sing and 
perform at the .market-places or temple-yards of their 
-town and village. Ramachandra, the highly noble king 
of Ajodhya, and Seeta Devi, his most devoted consort, 
Vir Hanuman, his faithful follower, and Lakshman, his 
selfless brother. have all been raised to the level of 
—dieties. It is the Ramayana which, by attributing divine 


_ qualities to (Ramachandra and his family, has deified ‘ 


them. 
| For thousands and thousands of years India has 
worshipped the hallowed memory of that “Nara- 


chandrama” as Valmiki called that ideal king in his | 


immortal epic. The Ramayana, composed in chaste 
Sanskrit verses, was nor very easy for the common peope 
to follow. Soy it was between the sixth century and the 
fourth century B. C. that the Sanskrit Ramayana -was first 
translated into Pali and then into Prakrit, the latter 
being the spoken language of India at that period. 


Thus, the Ramayana came into the hands of the 
masses, and in course of time strange stories were added 
to the main text of the epic, and some interpolations 
have also found their way into it. In the stories of. the 
Buddha Jatakas, more than one incident of the Ramayana 
were found retold in some form or other. “In this way 
the Ramayana was gradually translated into all the 
principal languages of India. Even stories and _ tales 
from the Ramayana began to spread to the homes of 
the humble villagers. ~ 


The theme of the Ramayana is so simple and 
homely, and the plot of the story so attractive that 
its wide popularity is not in any way! a strange pheno- 
menon. The sudden death of King Dasaratha, the 
affectionate father who could not survive to bear the 
pangs of separation from his beloved sons, the tremen- 
dous sacrifice of Ramachandra on the. eve of hig 
‘Rajyavishek to enable his father to fulfil his promise ; 
his devoted wife Seeta’s noble example in following her 
husband unhesitatingly to the forests, the step-brothers 
Lakshman and Bharata’s fraternal attachment to each 
other and specially Lakshman’s devotion to Rama are 
exemplary. The loyal and valiant follower Vir Hanuman. 
who was always ready to serve his noble lord in all 
his difficulties and dangers; the wonderful band of 
apes, monkeys and. baboons, and lastly, all the uncannily 
strong and powerful monsters of Lanka ate really very 
interesting to all people, specially to women and children 
of our Jand. 


' Even, we find the poets of the past, whose reputa- 
tion and distinction stands ‘unchallenged, such as 
Mahakavi Kalidas, Bhavabhuti and others, were tempted 
to borrow materials and ideas from the Ramayana which 
largely contributed to the success of their best ‘works, 
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like the Raghuvansam, ‘the M oghadutam, and the Utjar 
Ramacharitam, etc. 

The Ramayana first came to be translated into the 
Bengali language during the fifteenth century A.D. 
~by the great Bengali Poet Sri Krittibas Ojha who hailed 
from Phulia, a village near Santipur, in the district of 
Nadia. In his wonderful translation of the Ramayana, 


this powerful and highly imaginative Poet ‘contributed 


some new incidents and Jocal colours to embellish his 
work, such as, the “Fall of ‘Taranisen” who went to 
fight |Ramachandra, with the names of Rama _ inscribed 
all over his body, the story of Angada being sent as envoy 
at the Coury of Ravana, who made the majestic Rakshasha 
King look very small by his sharp, curt, satirical and witty 
remarks, the funny episodes of Ahiravana and Mahiravana, 
the untimely break of sleep of Ravana’s e ‘King-Kong’ 
brother Kumbhakarna which caused his premature 
death. These and some other small but excellent 
additions and alterations made by him, proved the 
_ extraordinary merit of this Bengali composer. He is 
in no way less respected than Valmiki himself through- 
.out the length and breadth of Bengal. Ik is claimed 
by connoisseurs that Krittibas’s work is rather a new 
creation than a mere translation, just as .they speak 
about the Ramcharitamanasam by that saintly Poet 
Tulsidas of the l6th century. It is the Kavi Krittibas 
of Bengal whese work has been so much popularised 
in his own country, that every hearth and home of 
Bengal still possesses a copy of his Ramayana. He has 
become an essential part of our life and society for the 
last five hundred years. 
singers grew up in every district, who took up the pro- 
fession of entertaining people with songs and. recitations 
from the Ramayana during all festive occasions and at 
annual melas or fairs that used to be held everywhere 
in Bengal. 


The popularity of the Ramayana by Krittibas was 
so much wide-spread in Bengal thay some of the less 
talented poets who came after Krittibas, attempted to 
copy him in. their own way, of whom the names of 
Kavichandra and Adbhutacharyya may be mentioned. here, 
who achieved some success 
efforts. The saddest part of it was that these various 
compositions of an inferior type were surreptitiously 
infiltrated into Krittibas’s text, thereby defiling his work 
to some extent. 


The literary works of Bengal of the medieval age 
may he classified into three principal groups. First, 
the Padavali, i.e, short lyrical” songs, second, the 
Panchali, i.e., stories in verses with detailed incidents, 
‘for singing and reciting, and the third is the Sendarvas, 
t.e., thoughtful articles inj prose to read and enjoy. 


The first and the.second group have each some 
sub-sections, such as, the Padavalis, which have got no 


less than four distinct divisions. Number One: ‘The 
Vaishnava Padabali. Number Two:. Religious Lyrics 
other than the Vaishnava Padavali. Number ‘Three: 


A special class of Ramayana - 


in their respective bold’ 


The Popular Love Lyrics, and Number Your : 
and Rural - verses. 
The Panchali 





AYANA’'( 
Folk songs | 


Group have got three 


a oe 


distinct divi- - 


sions, of which number one is the translation from Sankrit.: 


epics like the Ramayana, 
bata, etc. Number two is the Mangalakavyam, i.e. tales 


the Mahabharata, Sri Bhaga- . 


in verse of cruel persecutions of the unbelievers by the 


wrathful gods and 


goddesses as well as the story of 


their immense boon and favour to the believers, and: 


number three is folklores in doggeral verse as also social 
ballads. ; | 

Though 
Bhagabata belong to the first division of the FPanchali 


: mCLE rar ' = 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and wal ; 


Group, yet we should not forget that the influence of 7 
thege three Grand Epics, specially the charms of the ” 


Ramayana, fascinated the people so much that all the 
contemporary works and later productions in Bengali. 
literature were saturated with its spirit and they were 
largely indebted for all their remarkable literary gifts 
to the Ramayana only. 


The direct and indirect influence of the Ramayana 


are to be found scattered in almost every literary work 
of the medieval age. In the popular Vaishnaba Padabali, 


a ays, at Be 


v “oes. 


the Poet’s description of Sree Krishna’s departure to “° 
Mathura from Brindavan while the Gopis tearfully make * 
entreaties, their hearts wrung with pain, appears to be - 


demenstrated by the Ajodhya people when Ramachandra 


mothing but the echo of the scenes of heart-rending sorrow 


was leaving the city with Lakshman and Seeta on his - 


exile. 


In the translations in beautiful and easy Bengali -: 


verse of Vedavyasa's ‘Mahabharata’ by our’ eminent poet — 
Kashiram Das, the descriptions of ‘Vana Parba’ remind | 


us of the ‘Aranyakandam’ of the Ramayana. 


The famous poetess of the medieval period ‘Chandra- .. 


vati Devi,’ daughter of the reputed Ramayana-singer Kavi 
Dwija Vansidas of North Bengal, composed ballads 


based on Seeta’s heart-rending sorrows when she was, | 
on an erroneous presumption of the people, turned out 
from the kingdom of Ajodhya, and some. other pathetic | 
Ramayana. — 


scenes ingeniously selected by her from the 
placed her to an outstanding fame. 


Also in the Mangala Kavyam, we find that the tough 


fight between Dakshina Ray and the Pir Gazi Khan as’ 


described in the Rai Mangal 
same as the terrible 
delineated in the Lanka Kandam of the Ramayana. 
In the Chandimangal Kavyam of the great poet 
Mukundaram, it is evident, that the chapter- on the 
Fire-ordeal of Fullar the heroine is nothing but a 
clear . shadow of -Seeta’s Fire-ordeal as described in the 
Ramayana. We also find in it the picture of Kalketu, 


Kavyam is exactly 


the hero as portrayed by the Poet, is only a replica of . 


the image of Ajodhya’s young prince Ramachandra, a 
mere reproduction of the grand conception of Valniki. 


In the Aswamedha Panchali by Dwija Raghunath — 
Das, though largely. drawn from Kavi Kashiram Das’s _ 
recognise Ramsa- - 


Mahabharata, one’ never fails to 
chandra’s Aswamedha, as it is described vividly in the 


the — 
fight between Rama and Ravana _ 
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their fight with Seeta’s two 


‘“braye sons Lava and Kusha as depicted in the Ramayana, 
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‘has been redrawn, we find, in Dwija 
Aswamedha Panchali, where he describes Arjun combat- 


ing with an unknown opponent, who was no other than 
his bold and 


folklores and fairy tales of Bengal. 


a fact, 


Raghunath Das’s 


courageous son Vabhrubahana, and his 
humiliating discomfiture at the end of the fight. 


Now let us examine the folk-songs, popular ballads, 
“Nowhere do we 
find any reference as to the exact dates of their origin, 
nor is it possible to trace back their source, but it is 
that these were subsequently introduced. The 
anecdotes’ of Prince Shita-Vasanta or the tales of 
Kanchanmala or other stories which narrate adventures 
ef some Prince to the land of Rakshashas for  deliver- 


ing a long-imprisoned princess from their cruel hold 


are obviously indebted for their idea to the Ramayana. 


Thus we find in the medieval period of Bengali 
Literature the unmistakable evidence of the influence, either 
direct or indirect of the Ramayana, and also on almost 
all the literary works of the latter age. And these 
ideas were unconsciously permeated into their works, 
and the authors can therefore disclaim any direct in- 


- fluence of the Ramayana over them. The idealism with 
-which the characters of the Ramayana was invested is no 


‘from 


the richness 


-Rammohun 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji and others, was steadily raised) 


_ more a poetical flight of imagination, but its manifesta- 


‘tion is inseparably connected with our everyday life. 
In the folk-literature of Bengal, especially “in the 
rural dramas and operas (better known as Yatra) 
publicly perfomed by the villagers, the influence of the 
great epics and particularly of the (Ramayana cannot 


be denied. A large ‘number of these  play-wrights 
borrowed their materials from the ‘Kalpa-Taru’—the 
Ramayana. Prior to the Krishna Leela performances 


came into vogue, play had been written on Rama-Seeta 


episodes the mainstay of the village entertainers. 


Perhaps, many of us are acquainted with the Ram- 
Leela performances, which are still very popular in 
Uttar Pradesh and Behar and which deal mostly with 
incidents from the Ramayana. In the ‘Puppet Dance’ 


' performances known in Bengal as Putul Natch or ‘Drolls 


of the Dolls’ we find, most of the characters were drawn 
this perennial source—the Ramayana. Many 
stray songs and doggeral verses of the villages. of Bengal 
are still replete with teachings of the Ramayana. Even 
of modern literature .are very often 
heightened by the parabolic ‘insertions from the 
Ramayana. The great structure of the modern Bengali 
‘literature, the foundation of which was Jaid by. Raja 
Rey, Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
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edifice is still adding toWts ee Tit and one camo ities 
the palpable influence. of the’ Ramayana. | 

One of the mighty modern poets of Bengal, Michael 
Madhusudhan Dutta, whose immortal Bengali. epic~ 
Meghnada-Badh or The Fall of Meghnada, furnishes _ 
another example in point. Most of the best modetn 
dramas of the Bengali stage éwe their exquisite quali- 
ties to the exuberant influence -of the Ramayana. The. 
foremost dramatist of our country Girish Chandra Ghosh, 
who-is known as the Shakespeare of Bengal, and 
acknowledged as the father of the Bengali stage, 
as he was also an histrionic artist of a very high 
order, and. many of his contemporaries and followerg 
too, culled coptously from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
as well as ®ajasthan ballads for their magnificient works 
done for our stage. The silver screens of the cinemas 
are still being very largely covered with the memorable 
events of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, as well as 
that of Rajasthana’s Seeta Haran, Seetar Vanabas, 
Lakshman Barjan, Ramachandrer Rajyavishek, Seetar 
Agni Pariksha, Hara Dhanu Vanga, Bali-badh; Lanka 
Dahan, etc., are some of the dramas whose very titles 
are suggestive enough. 

It can be safely acknowledged that ‘the influence of 
the Ramayana’ is very often prolifically utilised for the 
development of the modern Bengali Literature. Some of 
the works of our illustrious Kavi-Guri Rabindranath 
Tagore, and those of the great Bengali novelist Dr. Sarat 
Chandra Chatterji bear an unmistakable impress of that 
benign influence. Gurudev’s Valmiki Prativa provides| 
an illuminating illustration of this. 


Tagore used to call the Ramayana our family epic. 
The eternal history of Bharaivarsha has been embodied; 
in it. India’s lofty attainments in the domain of moral 
and spiritual understanding ‘are due mostly to the preg- 
nant influence of this immortal epic. Our country finds 
its highest ideal of manhood enshrined in the Ramayana. 
Gurudey went so far as to declare ‘that Bharatvarsha and: 
the Ramayana are one and the same. In his opinion 
the influence of the Ramayana on our life and literature 
is the invaluable tredsure which we have inherited from 
our very fortunate ‘ancestors. -The fundamental message 
of the Ramayana still resounds within our inner soul. 

Gurudev ‘used to acclaim it as a perennial spring of 
eternal force ever increasing) our mental and _ spiritual 
wealth. It not only chastens but enriches ourselves 
Days will never come in the measurable 
future when its influence will cease to. enlighten ‘and 
ennoble us. Ramayana’s immoral Bani..of Kalyan will, 
remain always gracefully .afresh,.and it will continue to 
exercise its sublime and superb influence on. every. field 
of the human activity of ety 
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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL FINANCE IN INDIA 


By Pror. V. K.: SHRIVASTAVA, MA. FR, econ. 8. (Lond.) 


\ Casey: is the life-blood of any industry, “Even in 
the most primitive times, man-felt the need of some 
‘kind of tools. In modern times of complex and 
large-scale production, capital has assumed a 
tremendous importance. The economic prosperity of 
ations is in direct proportién to the capital they 
own. The industrialisation of Indiaeis a burning 
need, without which there can be Do. regal raising of 
the living standards for the people. British Imperial- 


ism used its political and economic powers to pre-- 


vent any decisive expansion of India’s industrial 
_ capacity. On the other hand, ‘the British control over 
economic and political life has both ‘tvarped and 
retarded national development.’ 

When World War II came to a 
industries were faced with! new problems. When India 
became independent she ‘inherited an industrial 
structure which had been exhausted by war and 
crippled by partition. The country’s economic unity 
was destroyed. The index number of industrial pro- 
duction, year by year, showed decline. The general 
mdex declined from U5 jin 184542 to 104.9—in 
1950-51. The important factors responsible for this 
decline are the difficulty of obtaining capital equip- 
ment, labour unrest, transport difficulties and _ res- 
tricted Mvestment activity in the country. 

The capital equipment of most Indian indus- 
tries was strained considerably during the war. 
Replacement of the worn-out machineries requires 
large capital. Reorganisation of industries also 
depends on capital equipment. New plants, however, 
cannot be established without adequate capital’ re- 
sources. In the post-war independent India, the need 
for capital has further accentuated, 

_ Estimates of total capital’: invested in the Indian 
industries are quite inadequate. The only estimate 
made by Colin Clark. for pre-war years is available 


which provides.the following estimates of capital 
investments: 
Average annual rate. of investment 
(in Rs. crores) 2 
A 1919-23 1934-38 
Railways a 19“ 20 
Trrigation 2 ~ ad 
_ Other public works 6 Cy 4 « 
Agricultural improvement 554% 2. . .. 58 4 
Industry 1, . I 4 
- Mining 5. _— 
Housing 40 6l v 
150 139 4 


close, India’s 


As far as the estimates of domestic savings are © 
concerned, the percentage of per capita saving to % 
per capita real income amounts to 9.7 and 11.7- 
respectively for the above two periods. ‘No such, 
figures are available for post-war years. According - 
to an estimate by the Eastern Economest, there has : 
been an actual emergence of dissaving. a 

The existing sources of finance in’ ‘India, apart 
from foreign investments, are nanaging agents, banks, . 
public deposits, shares and debentures. The managing: 
system is the most important single source of ee 
in most industrial centres, Publie deposits and shares’: 
also have an important place in the field of industrial -. 
finance. A number of industrial banks were , esta-" 
blished in the -post-war years (1919) but most of 
them changed their business to commercial basting, | 

A number of itstitutions dealing in industrial — 
finance’ were established in Britain after the first . 
World War. In Germany, the investment banks had. 
ceased to perform the function of supplying cheap 
industrial credit. Several mew codcerns were esta-~ 
blished after the second War. The government also « 
stirted a State Bank, the Deutsche Industrial Bank | 
for providing long-term credit to industries. 

In India, since -the outbreak of the war, cheap : 
money was iitilived to subserve the needs of the’: ze 
government. The capital market was subjected to” 
control, The ‘available money resources were used for - 


war-financing. Interest rates went high. “But this. 
tendency was short-lived. The largé acquisition of 
sterling by the Reserve Bank contributed to the - 


easing: of credit conditions. : 
With’ the cessation of war, cheap moley policy 
assumed new importance. It was felt nécessary that’ 
the advantages of the money market ‘should  also-.. 
flow to the other sectors’ of economy. As the Gover-ig 
nor of the Reserve Bank put it, “The benefits of 


cheap money have yet to percolate to the same - 
extent to the other sector of our economy, partie 7 
cularly agriculture . .” In India, our need for. 


cheap money is great ies both/ construction and re- 
construction purposes. The first Five-Year Plan has ~ 
already been launched. It is a Rs. 2068.78 crores plan. _ 
Both publie and private ayn ee to be ; 


. mobilised. 


’ However, there are few considerations. The avail- © 
able capital equipments have reached the limit of 
fill employment, partly owing to the capital issues, 
control and partly owing to non-availability of fr esh 


-eapital equipments. The inflationary spiral has badly — 
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erinded the saving seusie in the seats sector. 
“The institutional savings in India are almost insigni- 
 fieant, The bears,” bulls and fools gamble in chance. 
“Possibilities of investment in, shares and debentures 
‘and securities have now declined. Slowly, but surely 
-depression seems to set in. Profits have declined. ‘The . 
~fear of nationalisation of industries hovers in the 
“minds of the anxious investors. 
ey The Indian Industrial Fi inance., Corporation . Was. 
aie in July 1948. It has an ‘authorised capital of 
Rs. 10_crores divided into 20,0 000 shares of Bs, 5,000. 
es It is also authorised to issue bonds to, the 
jextent of five times the amount of its reserve fund 
yand paid-up capital. The working of the Industrial 
; ‘Finance Corporation for two years have shown that 
the post-war demand for loans have—not-—been 
rable. ; 
~ Loans have been granted ii the cotton textiles, 





wl 


» woolen textiles, rayon ifdustry, chemicals, cement, 
:eeramics and ‘glass, oil-mills, electric power, metal- 
plurgical industry, iron and steel, aluminium, sugar. 


“industry, mining, mechanical and pee engineering , 
“and. textile machinery. 
Investment in precious neinlge jis considerable in 


‘ -India for two reasons, firstly,.on account of the Jack - 


Sof investment - institutions in. the «country and 

igeoondly owing to the particular attachment of the 

“common people. to the glittering. metal. However,. 
“the. bulk of their supply goes to the private sector. , 
“During the war, private trade .in bullion..with over-: 
Seas countries was suspénded. The Government have 
‘Amcreased the duty on silver and imposed specific 
“duty on gold. 

: Insurance companies have also. played a very 
: important part in the investment. of their funds. 

. About 103..crores..of—mipees. have been invested by. 


‘thom _in_Goxemment_seowrtis foreign. governments | 
ther institutions. Some of them have invested 


"their capital in industrial shpres and debentures.. 
a In recent years several investment, trusts 
‘also been established, namely, 
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The =e of, paeEroper in eT is P eisleay 
different. Businessmen have reaped rich-harvests during. 
«the. ‘war, and they had enough money to-.spare both 
“for sndusteial investment as well as for lending. it to 


ithe. Government. There have’ been: secret hoardings 
“of the cash by certain people who could not. bring it. 
in the open market for investment for the reason of 


Ey a also but the inflationary conditions have been 


7 ing in. the way -of the accumulation of small 
aa 


int 
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Central Tnyestment— 


estimate of the total amount of foreign 


their Bearins on. the rae of 


can any one 
The new 
rates . of 


for the, yield and a steady yield, but 
guarantee a steady yield these days? 
Government monetary policies, the high. 


income tax and. certain acerbities in- the finance- 
concerned with the. Five-Year Plan offer no.hope for: 
capital formation. or mvestment. The -recenf lowering: 


investment in’ a 
country, such as the Korean war, the Commonwealth 
fmancial agreements and the industrial policy of the 
nation, with regard to. import and export trade. The __ 
Eastern Economist argues that investors look forward 


§ 


down of commodity prices has reduced the savings” 


of.the agriculturists and the meré¢hants. The prospects 


of future investments, therefore, are not- in any way . 


= ‘al | lal: 4 


hopeful, - 
The -role : of foreign capital is 
important. Attempts have been made 


Perr ebepe 
to make an 

capital in 
India. After the repatriation .of the sterling. debt, the 


Financial Times assessed the total foreign .capital- at.. 


£240 million. However,' correct computation .is diffi- 
cult. With. a view -to . attract; foreign’ capital, , the 
Government announced. its policy in April, 1949.. 
preferred. private investment to inter-governmental 
financial arrangements on -the grounds that it brings 


‘continuity. of economic, development’ and -it brings 


with it ‘an administrative and technical know-hew,’ 
The returns on foreign capital have been very satis~ 


factory.. But new investments have considerably: 
declined -in. recent years... , 
A favourable balance of trade -also may earn 


foreign’ exchange for a country. Unfortunately; the 
balance of India’s trade has,- not. been favourable, 
There avas.a slight improvement: in the-situation in 
the .year’ 1950-51:.but it was.only short-lived. The 
partition. of the .country has. affected our economy 
adversely. ‘India. need not also maké much/--of her 


,, Sterling: balances. They, should be well-guarded as our 
in- times -of -! grave .. 


precious ‘assets. for its 


emergency. 


use 


It - 


Jividently, the need- for both: publie and private: 


Savings is clear and urgent. Loans from the’ Inter- 
national Bank or the policy of deficit .financing. may: 
not go a long way. The economic conditions of the 
masses in general are extfemely low. The. 


in 
respect of vast proposed. . expenditures. The only 
solution lies in increased.vinternal : savings. Any plan 


_ to ‘be Jeffective must be based on the sacrifices of 
- its detection. There has been an increase in wages and 


the people. Russia and Japan fully mobilised their 
internal resources. India has to emulate their 
example. The savings -sclhemes are there: all that is 
e required. of the people is their sincere and whole 


There are certain external conditions which have hearted efforts to make them a success. 


é 
% 


living -, 
standards of the people have to be raised: The per: 
. capita income has to be increased. The Five-Year Plan 
. needs adequate finances to meet its’ obligations 
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See in the. «principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in, 
The Modern, Review, But reviews of all -books sent cannot be guaranteed. 


Newspapers, -periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
are not 
received for review cannot he - acknowledged, nor .can any 
thereto answered. No criticism -of book-reviews and ‘notices ‘is published. 


magazine articles, addresses, etc. 
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BALADITYA: A Historical Romance of Ancient 
India: By A.. 8S. Panchapakesa Ayyar? MA, ICS. 
‘Second cade. The P. P. I. Book PD: Bangalore. 
Pp. xi + 476. Price Rs, 6. 


The opening decades of the sixth century- of the 
Christian .era were a critical period 'in the history of 
our land. It was then ‘that the White Muns, a branch 
of that formidable’ Central ‘Asian group of tribes 
that had carried the terror of -their' names to ‘the 
' gates of Constantinople and ‘Rome, burst a -- second 


time upon India after their initial discomfiture half. 


a. century earlier at the hands of ‘the valiant Gupta 
Emperor, Skandagupta. Under the leadership of Tora- 
mana and his infamous son Mihiragula (“the slayer of 
three crores of human -beings,”’ according ‘to the 
Rajatarangim) they succeeded this. time in carving 
out for themselves a considerable dominion m 
Northern India and threatened to overwhelm . the 
remains of the Gupta Empire. They received their 
first check from a valiant but insubordinate feudatory’ 
of the Gupta Empire, Yasodharman of Malwa and 
were finally crushed by a grand combination of Indian 
princes Jed by ‘the last great Gupta Emperor Bala- 
ditya. In.the present work, ‘the author has sought to 
bring -before ‘us a picture of this epic struggle of our 
ancestors against the barbarian invaders. Judged by 
‘strict historical standards this work is liable to be 
charged -with some serious -lapses. Thus the author’s 
mention of the great Vishnu temple in the centre of 
Ujjaini (p. 1) is not ‘supported by facts, while his 
references to “the Vishnupada on the bed of the 
Phalguni river” (sic.) (p. 185) and to “Puri, Jagannath 
(sic.), Bhuvaneswara, and Konarka” (p. 394) as well 
as - his detailed description of the temple at “Puri 
Jagannath” (sic.) (p. 461 f.) are nothing but ana- 
chronisms. If we ignore these slight ‘blemishes ‘we 
have no hesitation in.saying that the author has 
produced. a’ work of outstanding merit. The interest 
of the story never flags from beginning to end. The 


incidents are remarkably varied. Not to speak of the. 


side-lights thrown upon the horrible espionage ‘system 
and the atrocious cruelties of the barbarian invaders, 
we have thrilling accounts of a -high-born maiden’s 
resclie from Hunnish captivity first by a band of 
robbers and a second time by her own wits, of a sea~ 


voyage from Bharukachcha to distant Tamralipta by’ 


way. of the West Indian and the Malabar ports, of a 
dastardly but happily unsuccessful ~ plot to. poison 
Yasodharman at a village mn. of a  Princess’s 
suayamvara at which’ the redoubtable Mihiragula 
through a messenger vainly attempted to coerce her 
into acceptance of his hand, and of preparations led 
by kings, queens, and princesses for the final war, of 
liberation against the hated foreigners. Vivid descrip-~ 


- of 
‘receipt of books 
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. Borron, The Modern Review. 


tions are also given ‘of the extensive scale of India’s: si 
maritime enterprises and overseas trade in thosé 
times, while pathetic scenes are provided by the 
historical account of sait committed -by the wife of 
a, valiant chieftain who was killed in fighting with} 
the Huns and the notices of the last days of Tora= 
mana and Baladitya. The characters which are nearly} 
75 in number range over every walk of life and are: 
all vivid and lifelike. They include a villainous’ 


“Brahmana, the vilest of the Vile, and his counterpart,’ 


‘a noble Chandala sweeper-woman, a loyal and: 
valiant but somewhat narrow-minded chieftain: 
(Goparaja), an implacable enemy of the Huns and; 
a brave ‘warrior but an  insubordinate  chieftaix 
(Yasodharman), a -high-born maiden (afterwards 
Queen of Baladitya) combining in herself > thet 
characteristic grace and charm, purity, ‘devotion: 
and practical wisdom of “Indian womanhood, ahd 
finally, the Emperor Baladitya figured as the pink! 
of Kshatriva chivalry and (before his conversion “40; 
the Buddhist cult of non-violence) of Kshatriya, 

valour as -well. se 
The book is remarkably free from misprints and! 
the paper and general get-up are satisfactory. We: 
wish it ‘the widest circulation among our readings 
oublic. ‘A 
; U. N. Gripsnat > 
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DAYARAM-: GIDUMAL: By T. L. Manghir-: 
malan. Prmted at Navajivan Press, | Ahmedabad. 
Distributed by Navajivan Karyalaya and its branch i 
Pp. 46. Price 12 annas. A 


CHARVAK AND CHARINI: By Rajhaneniee 
Govind Kulkarni. To be had of K. G. Kulkarni,: 
252, Sadashiv, Poona. Pp. 52, Price 8 annas. 


" The author of the first book under review j 
son-in-law of »Dayaram Gidumal} a benefactor ie 
Sind, and’ of all worthy causes in India| and outside: © 
He rose high ‘in the judicial service, and was offered. 
a seat in the Bombay High (Court. as Judge, but: 
declined thie offer as it: came too late. s 

It was not by his eminence as a Judge but as a-, 
nhilanthropist that Dayaram will be -best remembered : 
His contribution to the funds of the Bose Institute. 
ig a case in point. ‘As a social reformer, as a fellow-:: 





worker of Byramji Malabari, editor of the Bombay-: 
Spectator (weekly) -and of the East and West: 
(monthly), .as an author of notable books on Sind -3 


and its culture, Dayaram Gidumal occupied a high. 
place in Western India.. 

His benefactions were made possible by igs: ; 
economies in personal expenses ; often he denied. 
himself the necessities of life. In his time, he was.: 
regarded as the guardian of Sind’s needy, of the poor . 
and the forlorn. Sri Manghir-malani has done a. 
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distinct: service to Sind and to the aes Genciae 

_ areas by *aequainting the latter with the life-work 
of a maker of modern Sind’ who' kept up the’. tradi- 
"tions of ‘Sadhu Hiranand and Sadhu Navalrai, two 
“disciples of Brahmananda Keshab_ Chandra Sen:- 
* ‘The second book is an imaginative attempt ° to 
. reconstruct the past of India of about 2,500 years 
back. Charvak was born in‘ 2441 B.C: in a family of 
'-seholars. He is known to posterity for his material- 

; istic. atheistic views; Kapila Rishi held the same 
opinion when he said : ishwara, the Creator of the 
worlds, could not be proved as there Was no evidence 
: for His existence. 

'- “For this heterodoxy Gharvak and his followers 
“have been persecuted; his. teachings: muliated and 
.. misrepresented; and all traces ‘of these erased eX- 
“ cept in opponents’ stray references. 

= Charini is an imaginative figure, the wife and 

ag .soul’s companion of - Charvak.. Charvak was .an up- 

- tholder of the woman’s cause, of. the victims of caste 
» system. And Charini travelled with him throughout 
-, India and the Himalayas.’ They held controversies 
zavith sages and philosophers; and thereby. tested their 
“own system of thought and were .confirmed. in’ their 
views. Charvak has yet. to find an authentic historian. 
:'In free India, the Communist scholars should turn 
Hien attention to one of their master’s predecessors 
“mm an Indian incarnation. ' 

SURESH CHANDRA Drs 


BABAJIS MASTERKEY TO ALL ILLS: By Vv. 
“ 'T, Neelkantan and S. A. A. Ramath, M.A, Published 
aby thé aithors from, 1-1, Arulananda Mudaly Street, 


ef oe Mylapore, . Madras-4. ee 227, Price 
s 


- Both the authors ‘hue jointly written’ another book 
znamed “The Voice of Babaji” which is already published. 
» They have’ separately some-‘other books on similar 
Subjects as’ well. One of: them Sri ‘Neelkantan isa 
“seteran journalist.of Madras hefore whom Kriya Babaii 
“materialised himself several times since 26th July, 1952 
to propagate his lofty gospel of happiness and his un- 
failing remedy to all ills. On Friday, September 5 of 
“the same year Kriya’ Babaji, who is now dead and gone, 
appeared before Sri Neelkantan when the latter ‘opéied 
“his eyes after about four hours of meditation at a stretch. 
Then followed an {illuminating talk between, them’ after 
-which Kriya Babaji Jaughed, blessed: and ‘vanished: The 
«Master thus dictated in: materialised form - -many Myste- 
“tious things now published in this and the former book, 
This is, therefore. a wonderful book of . psychomancy 
“and occultism. That discarnate spirits.can reveal them- 
“Selves in visihle, form and talk to us directly’ about 
“future events and. the like is.an.entrancing art of Hindu 
. Yoga. Jp is said thay Sankaracharya while’ alive on earth 
« Jeft for sometime his own physical sheath and entered 
; the dead body of a king to learn certain art unknown 
to him. 
. + This book is written from, the view-point of (a 
““Wedantist.’ Pictures of the two authors.as well as Kriya 
':Pabail are given in the book. But. the book is printed 
:.op bad paper. probably newsprint..and its. price. is 
_exhorbitant.. Though it is divided. into. fifteen chanters 
ino index of chapters or topics treated is there.. Jt is 
however imteresting and repays a .perusal.. ‘The set-up 
is far from n satisfactory, 
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TRENDS IN: ECONOMIC ° THINKING: By 
- Santi’ Kumar Ghosh: Published from 15, Mahendra 
~ Road, Calcutta-25. Pp. 67. Price Rs. 2. | 


«HE MODERN™ REVIEWS 


‘of individuality than was good for her. 





has critically 


In this sil Bee the author 

examined. some of the fundamental concepts— 
Production, Consumption, Industry, Competition, 
in the light gf recent 


trends in economie thinking. Although the writer" rr 
does not ‘offer any revision of existing theories, the “ 


Monopoly, Trade Cycle, etc., 


discussions are helpful in understanding the 
limitations. of. traditional theories. Students of econo- 
mics will find this book useful. 


THE ONWARD MARCH—WEST BENGAL: 
Pubilshed. by Congress Bhawan, 69-13, Chowringhee 
Road, Caleutta-20. Pages 38. Price 12 annas. ~ 


’' This booklet gives a short account of the pro- 
gress of West Bengal under the Congress Government 
under the following heads: Irrigation, Food, Agri-. 


culture, Land «Reform, Rehef and, Rehabilitation of ' 
thie Refugees from East Bengal, - Social Services, 
Cottage Industries, Labour, Communication and 


Transport, Community Projects, . ete. The booklet is 
full of information which every citizen should know. 
-As this is a ‘Congress publication: on the eve of 


‘the Kalyani Congress, readers will naturally. desire to 


have information of Congress activities ,'other than 
that of the Congress Government. But such informa- 
tion is not found anywhere in this: booklet, Congress 
leaders -have said at times without number that, the 
Indian National Congress and the Congress Adminis~ 
tration of the Government are not one and the same 


. thing but Congressmen often forget this and confuse 


the ‘two. All credit of the Government is considered as 
‘the credit of the Congress organisation and as a result 
Congress becomes .a blind supporter of what is done 
in the name of the Government. Thus the Congress 


is getting away’ from the mass ‘contact which. leaders 7 


of - the Congress deplore. 
A: B. Durea 


LECTURES ON INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS: By R. N. Chowdhury; M.A., Dépariment of 
‘History, Maharaja’s College,’ Jaipur. Published by 
Bharati Publishing ‘Home, Jaipur: Price Rs. 3.- 


Prof.’ R..N. Chowdhury’s _work, under.’ review 
covers in six lectures the history of international 
relations from. the Treaty .of Versailles, 1919, to ‘the 
foundation of the United Nations Organisation, 1945. 
Students of current affairs and. international relations 
will find the volume quite helpful, 

_ SUDHANSU ‘BIMAL Mooxners1 


 “‘WIDEHI (A Novel’ of porie Life) :-By Charles 
Leslie Holden. Macmillan and Co., Lid.. London. 
1958. Pop. 402. Price Rs. 8: 


Trt is symbolic of the vieing seeatiee of the new 
India: that books such’ as Mr. olden’s are gradually , 
coming into being, replacing the: peculiarly cavalier and 
burra- sahibish outlook ‘on‘men and things ‘Indian which 
we have had to. put with till fairly recently. 

Perhaps the. igreatest virtue of Mr.’ Holden’s writing 
is his appositeness and his intelligent understanding of 
Indian‘ life, society and’ customs and ] think ig is a great 
thing to be able to say that’ Mr. > Holden’s. picture and 
colour are neither jarring’ nor perfunctory: 

‘Videhi, the ‘principal figure of the’ present novel, is 
a-lovablé and deeply sensitive young girl whom the capri- 
cious ‘gods endowed with rather mote pronounced streaks 
The.,result ‘was 
an unfortunate early. Marriage which foundered almost 
instantaneotisly ‘and a separation followed within a matter 
of days.’ Spontaneous love (for which she pined) later 
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came to Videhi with an impact that literally swept her off 
her feet. But before this love could blossom, tragedy struck 
and Videhi’s lover suddenly died: of plague. A period of 
ceaseless mental struggle sent thie girl into: a-self-imposed 
exile in the wilderness of . Bihar. In the-end, “ chance 
brought Videhi to Bombay where he met her quondam 
husband, now a shining light in the Indian Civil Setvice 
and was at last reconciled to \him.. 

_ The best parts of this well-told, if somewhat spun ‘out, 
tale are, curiously enough, sustained not by Videhi, but by 


‘.kex loving and self-effacing mother Shalini who early 


a 
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-Published- by Bharatiya Granthpith, Kashi. 


learnt the lessons that a’ cruel-and unrelenting life gave 
her. She hovered over her brood and her little world of 
little fads and inhibitions with vehémence and futility 
that is perhaps ‘only, possible in an Indian mother. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the frail Shalini, with her 
deep sénse of her daughter’s - shortcomings, comes out in 
sharper relief in Holden’s canvas. 

Videhi is as sweet as she can be, but hel coher 
abandon during one of her first encounters with her aged, 
lover (p. 274) does not square up with the picture drawn of 
her’ in the hook. Many will no; also approve of the 
way Mr. Holden has painted the goings-on in the 


young people’s debating .society-cum-club in Delhi’ with 


everybody falling in Jove with everybody. I did not 
also like the jacket’ illustration :. the stiff, outlandish 
end completely expressionless half-bust of ‘a ‘woman, 


which - can be anybody’s but Videhi’s whom one grows 
to like in spite of her’ understandable limitations. 
RamMesH K. GHOSHAL: 
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SRI AUROBINDO: HYMNS TO THE MYS- 
TIC FIRE: Sri Aurobindo 
1952. Pp. xxxvi+607. Price Rs. 18, 


This enlarged edition of a mionuniental work of the 
great scholar-saint will have to be consulted by all future 
students ofthe. Veda and ‘its publication after only six 
years proves that it hardly needs any recommendation to 
bem. From very ancient times the Veda is known to 


convey apart from its superficia] liturgic sense a secret 


‘immer’ meaning only known to-the mystics... The fanci- 
ful and arbitrary interpretations’ of the European etymo- 


- Jogists and historians, which unfortunately ‘has persuaded, 


the mind of modern India,’ this true 
meaning of the Veda. 
the true import of Vedid religion and the basis of the 
esoteric interpretation of the Veda. No Vedic scholar 
should miss this brilliant thesis, where mystic meanings 
of some of the keywords like Ritam are divulged. It is 
only a pity that greater preoccupations of the saint pre- 
vented a planned esoteric edition of the whole Rigveda on aj 
scholastic basis. We have, instead, only the text and 
translation of.the Hymns to. Asni in their esoteric sense 


entirely miss 


and for a ‘specimen of the inimitable performance - we , 


need only quote here the English version of the, very 
first hymn of the Rigveda which has been uttered by 
myriads of devour Indians for many millenniums. 

“Y¥ adore the flame, the vicar. the divine Ritwik of 


the Sacrificd,’tha* summoner who most © founds the 
ecstacy.” A comparison with the numerous current 
versions of the Hymn will inevitably bring out the 


superior quality of the present volume. 
Dy. Cz BNA ACATA 
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Ashram, Pondicherry. 


, times. 


The ‘Foreword’ seeks to explain =: 


Diwakar. 
Pp. £75. 
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The present edition is the second. edition of “thes : 
book, which: effectively deals with the tenets of 
Jainism in a critical: as well as’ catholic spirit and in 
a style which is lucid and. literary, together with an~ 
attempt at applying these, tenets to some of our.’ 
present-da; pr oblems. A pr aiseworthy publication in: 
evel eece 

; «2G: ‘M. 


- - GUJARATI 


MAHADEO BHAINI DIARY-——PART [II: 
2.1.33 to 20.8.33), Concluding portion of Yerdvda Jail, 
Edited by Ndrahari Parikh, Navajivan Prakasan Mandir, a 
Ahmedabad. September 1949, Price Rs. 5, 


This book brings down the story of Gandhiji "gs 
prison life at Yeravda from the beginning of 1933 to” 
23rd August, 1933.. He was in Sassoon Hospital and his a 
life: there was open'to the public. To be sure, all - 
his life had been an open book, but from this time on a 
it was wholly so. During this period he was so absorbed °: 
in the removal of untouchability that it. marks an.” 
important period of his life. If any other period -of © 
his ‘lifd can be compared with this, it is the period of .. 
his life when he was at Noakhali. From that on to’ 
the great sacrifice at Delhi, Gandhiji was not only a 
political leader, he was leader also in constructive workg . 
and the combination of the two comeg out very clear . 
and ‘bright in his life~—as we review this period. 

“Untouchable” students came to see him; he asked 
them about statistics .on various topics, consulted 
Thakkar Bapa and tried to, find a “means to solve the | 
dificult problem of. the removal of untouchability. 
Was his fast. a coercion’ or otherwise? As days went 
by,. he discussed the point with Vallabhbhai. “Tr was 
nor a problem—it was-a danger. To him untouchability 
Was a stain, a curse.” He had discussions with Pandits 
of the orthodox school and wanted to know who was an 
untouchable. Tt was not dependent on vocation, and 
the first step towards self-revelation was the removal of 
untouchability, and untouchability as practised in the 
past * came nowherd near its implication in modern 
‘ Gandhiji was busy organising and hushanding 
his strength. 

There were many shee discussions : Should girls 
wear ornaments; should there be mixed matriages: if 
so, what would be thdir implications. The mischief 


(fron a 


_from a blind obedience to Sanatan Dharma and the 
‘advice from ‘Gokhale regarding Seva also came up for | 


consideration. Was not Malavyaii’s solution of un- 
touchability a mistake? Even to fill one’s belly or to 
take a hearty meal was a crime in, the present context 
of things.’ Is prayer possible without fast? Is fast 
possible without prayer? While talking to the Guirati 
students Gandhiji said that it. was necessary for the 
students to understand the potition of Varna in 
Hinduism. ‘As for Gandhiii himself there was nothing. 
high, nothing low in society. There is an interesting 
passage also about the meeting with Stanley Jones and 
a -discussion about the Tagore. family and its position . 
in Brahmo Samaj ‘on page 151.° 

The volume cortains several interestine appendices 
end documents. The clution proposed on temple 
eniry to Congressmen and others has a_ very 
infémate and close bearing .on untouchabilitv. Tr con- 


‘tains -also some correspondence! with the Government 


Jt contains also 
observation on Nagananda by 


and an account of the second fast. 
an interesting critical 


* |g also recorded as well as the 
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' Himalaya Parvat? The earlier part of the drama was 
. slack but the latter part Gardhiji considerdd to be 
beautiful. ‘The sacrifice of Jimutbahan is beautifully 
~ expressed (Act IV, verses 23-24). Even at the age of 
64, Bapu was experimenting on the way to give up 
. spectacles. The repartee from Vallabhbhai and Rajaji 
3 estrangement of the 
Ali ‘brothers who wanted to be considered the sole re- 
_ presentatives of Islam, The translation of the Geeta 
into Gujarati by Narmada -Shankar and its influence in 
strengthening one’s faith in the Geeta was sufficiently 
_ rekognised, and it was a real influence in Gandhiji’s 
own case. : 
| But it would not be possible—nor would it -be 
desirable—to make an inventory .of the many episodes 
and remarks of Gandhiji and his circle. Sufficient 
_ mention has been made to suggest that the book is a 
mine of information and that in no -bookish fashion. It 
keeps. up the standard of Mahadeo Bhai’s diaries as 
teviewed in these columns. 


_ Literary discussions, political principles, social 
reform organisations were all woven.into the texture of 
 Gandhiji’s life,.and the book faithfully reproduces it. 
P. R. Sen 


SHRI GITA VEDANT : By Purushottam Bhangi: Parekh, 
Amreli (Saurashtra). Printed. at. the Saraswati Printing 
ago Bhavnagar, 1949, Clath-bound. Pp. 255. ; Price 
Re. 1, oe 

Mr. Parekh -does -:not, know: Sanskrit.- He:has studied 
the Gita in translations and has still: been able to: publish 
more than.one: book on: the different aspects of .its teaching 
and philosophy. ‘In this particular’ book, in seven -séctions, 
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Palash and (8) | 
‘the Adarsha Pusiak Bhander, Ahmedabad, 1950. 


‘Bharatiya Sahitya - Sangh, 
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he has been able to analyse and explain the problems 


.of (1) Captivity (Bandhan) and Liberation (Moksha), 


(2): the Genesis of the book, (3) The Triputas of Jagat, 
Jiva, ‘and’ Brahma and (4) two others in the light of__ 
the verses of ‘the Gita. For such a-non-scholar as the 
composer, this is a notable work. 


BROKEN WING: By (1) Shivam Sundaram, (2) 
Krishnaprasad Bhatt. Published by 
Thick 
card-board, Illustrated cover. Pp. 380. Price Rs. 4. 

Broken, Wing (Shivam Sudaram» the Forerunner 
(Agradut), (Palash) and Tears and Laughter (Krishma- 


prasad Bhatt) are three tales originally written by 


Khalil Jibran. «The translators do not know “Arabic 
and have had to rely on translations in one or the other 
of the Indian languages or even English. They have 
been able, fo capture and reproduce the spirit of ‘the 
original, The price Rs. 4 is rather heavy for the 
ordinary readdr’s purse. 


VANACHHAYA: By Dhumketu. Published -by -the 
Ahmedabad, 1949. Fhick__ 
card-board. * Illustrated cover. Pp.‘ 281. Price Rs.. 3. 

Dhumketu alias Shri Gourishankar G. Joshi -has , 
been writing books of fiction and‘ also serious literature 


‘like the Life of Hemchandracharya,:'at the speed with 


which a meteor: (dhumketu) is runnitig “in the vast — 
spaces of the sky. :He has till now written. on. about 
thirty books if noy-more. His novels and short stories 
have proved immensely popular. The present collection 
consists of twenty-two short -storiés. They are all 
réadable..and attractive. : . 

K. M..J, 
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| By 
; SWAMI ‘VIVEKANANDA | | : . 


The object of this publication is to ‘bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, -cheaply-priced -yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s. message to the sons and daughters.of.India. | 
Page 168 = ' Price Re. 1/12/-_ 
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Small‘Scale~Production of India’ 
V. Rs. Natarajan. writes 
Economie Review : o 


When production is’ carried’ on with $mall quantities 
of the various: factors of production the scale of 
production is said to~ be small. In modern days, 
production has a tendency of, being instituted on.a large 
scale; .but still small scale production - persists with 
great vigour. 

The cavses of the persistence of small-scale 
“production are to be found in (i) the natute of certain 
occupations to which small-scale is best suited ; and (ii) 
the advantages of small scale. 

(i) The .following are the cases in which small: 
scale is invariably adopted : 


mM: 


(a) the occupation requiring personal: attention ‘and- 


care like tailoring are mostly conducted: on: small scale. 

(b) The products) which require: high artistic 
excellence are produced! on; small scale. 

(c) Some products do not command a-wide market, 
and-must be produced on small scale. 

(d) Some occupations by: their very. nature can- 
not'-be conducted on a large scale. Agriculture :is. an 
example. {It is true that we often: hear of. big 
machanised farms but they are not‘ big as compared 
with mammoth factories. 
bidi making. has, 
enterprise. - 

(e) Industries in the experimental stage have ° to. 
be run .on ‘small scale. ; 

(f) Handicraftsmen, .who-. want. to 

‘ independent, work *on-‘a~small- scale- production. 

(ii):: The. following are. the. advantages. of small- 
scale.. production:.- 
watch- everywhere, -his foreman. or -workman cannot afford 


to- be 


therefore, 


‘ remain 


to shirk the-duty. Secondly,-he saves much of.the book- . 
keeping and the elaborate system of- checks -which':are* 
Thirdly, 
the ‘relations “between the- master and hig'-servants ~are: 


essential in the ease of large- establishment: 


very -intimate “ and' cordial;:: and. there is rarely any 
occasion for strikes or lock-outs.. 


The chief disadvantage of small-scale: production’ is 


.that it ‘cannot take -advantage -of the various economies~ 


which are available in. the-case of large-scale production. 
Moreover, difficulty ig faced: if the commodity of a 
standard - type has:-to be produced in bulk? 
words, it is unsuited) for mass production. 

‘ However, the disadvantages of ‘small-scale - production 
have been appreciably reduced by a number .of factors. 
Firstly, the small-scale producer shares-the: wastages of 
external. economies which. are constantly .increasing in 
€@mportance. 
modes of production. etc., which were so far available 


to big producers only are now available to small’ producers. 


as well. In all matterd respecting trade know- 
ledge, newspapers and trade and’ technical publications 


The Mysore. 


these 


here. 


Bidis are made by’ hand. and. 
a small scale. 


" fact, 


Firstly, the ‘master can keep:-a close- 


In. - other : 


Secondly, the advantages of research, new. 


of all kinds are perpetually scouting for iis and ‘bringing: 
Finally, .small: 


him. much. of the knowledge he wants. 
machinery have been inyented for. the benefit of. small- 
scale. production; which can be opetated by electricity. 
They have greatly improved the lot of the artisan and 
granted him: a fresh lease-of life. 

Production in India has been carried on from -olden’. 
days on small scale. In industrial as well -as agricultural: 
sectors, small-scale production has been: the rule. 
the advent, of Britishers in India,. production, began to» 
take place on large scale. Even then, the typical feature 
ig small-scale production. Of the total output, not léss 
than 61.8 per cent comes from small units.. Of the 
total national income about 84 per cent coMes from 
units, Tt-is, therefore, very clear that in our. 
country,..most of the production is organised on .small . 
scale.. 

There’ are several reasons for- this state of affairs. 
Firstly;..India.:is . still carrying: on her old ways of : 
preduction and Capitalism has not yet fully. developed 
Tt: is a-. feature ‘of: feudalisin. and mediaevalism - 
that: production. under it is- organised on small scale; - 
and this. feature: still persists in- India. Secondly; Indian , 
producers ‘generally : possess small ‘capital,: and they are; 
therefore; ‘unable to carry on production on a large-scale, 
Thirdly, Indiang are poor people’ and their ‘purchasing 
power is- small; hence they - cannot -purchase certain 
goods in -Jarge quantities. Limitation of demand also 
sometimes-‘acts as a-check on large-scale’ production. 

Is this situation. unfavourable to the country? In 

large scale and small, scale, each has its own 
sphere - of:-advantages and disadvantages. But in some 
spheres, production. ‘on’ a large’ scale is- inevitable, e.g., 
in’ the case -of’ ‘key -industries.- In. other spheres, if the 
volume of the output has to be substantial, production, 
has to be organised on a large scale. Hence efforts 
should be made to remove artificial obstacles to large- 
scale production. Where small-scale is suitable or is 
otherwise desirable, we should make attempts :to.-remove 
the causes-of' efficiency therein.’ 


In India there is a-wide field for small-scale es 
tries: Even-now, cottage: industries support millions of 
people: India is'‘an agricultural. country’ and the 
‘peasant:'is in-a state of enforced’ idleness of several: 
months in the year. ‘Agriculture must be supplemented, 
by - suitable supplementaty industries. Besides, labour: 
is cheap and machinery ‘is- dear. . The All India Village 
Industries ‘Association. has heen: doing a lot to popule- 
rize small-scale industries.. The: National Congress, the 
Government. of - India,. and» State Governments render 
enthusiastic support to ‘small and- cottage industries in, 
every possible way. ~- 

In -India, small’ industries: have shown remarkable 
efiiency in the’ ‘past; and still oceupy a large part in 
the system of production. The low wages, the scattered 
character: of the Indian cottage’ and other smafl 
industries, and the difficulty of organising them. are 
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‘pethaps some of the serious defects of the present sys- 
‘tem of small seale production in India. In spite of 
these inevitable defects im the economic organisation, 
small, scale production 'in' India at’ present covers a 
much larger area than in European countries, 

. In the words of the Royal Commission- on Agticul- 
ture in India, “the development of village industries on 
a co-operative basis is, essential if they. are to survive 
increasing competition. The question of organising 
them. on such a basis should receive the attention of 
-the departments of co-operation and industries in all 
States.” Co-operation can help artisan class; (a)' by 
giving loans on small interest, (b) in the purchase of 


taw Materials-used in handicrafts, and also -(c) in the- 


sale of finished article. ‘In fact, Co-operation on these 
lines is the great hope of the small industries in India. 
_ What is the. future of small scale production ? The 
‘question is more easily raised than answered.” As 
regards agricultural production in the future, it is said 
that the ‘tendency to agricultural progress is‘ froin 
extensive to intensive. cultivation, and that agriculture 
should assume more and more the form of small farms 
-organised on a co-operative basis.. It is only by a process 
-of intensive cultivation that sufficient food can be raised 
for the growing: population of the world. Professor 
‘Seligman observes that large scale production must .soon 
give place to small-scale production in agriculture. As 
regards, the future of: production in manufacture’‘and 
commerce small-scale business are not free from defects 
but many of the defects of small scale industries, 
wherever social and economic ‘conditions are favourable 
to them, can be overcome by organising them on a co- 
operative basis. While large-scale enterprises are 
Humerdus and show a tendency ‘to increase, it is also 
evident that the’ small producer--still’ holds his’ own in 
cerlain importan, and; useful branches of production. 

. To conclude, ,in modern industrial organisation, 
small scale industries have a place as well as the large 
industries. But in developing small industries, we have 
‘to distinguish between healthy forms of small-scale 
production and unhealthy sweated businesses, where the 
‘workmen work for the middlemen at low wages. Such 
‘sweated industries do not deserve encouragement. But 
the healthy forms of small scale production in India, 
wherever social and economic conditions permit, have 
to be encouraged’ and preserved with a view to ‘attain. a 
healthy social economy. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


‘Thoroughly revised and greatly. enlarged 17th 
(June, 1954) edition of A MANUAL OF GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE: & OFFICE COMPENDIUM by 
Tripurari Saran of U.P. Secretariat is Just oat. It 
deals with innumerable subjects of General Knowledge, 
General English, Precis-writing, Drafting, History, 
Geography, Science, Literature, Politics, Sports, Pacts, 
Plans and Conferences, World Directory, World 
Affairs, Questions & Answere and various other 
useful topics. HIGHLY SPOKEN OF. JIndzspensable 
for alk Publie Service Commission Examinations, - 


- Pages 1200. . Price Rs, 11, postage extra, 
Can. be had from all. leading: booksellers, or 
* - TS. SRIVASTAVA, . 


71, Mahesh Prasad Street, Molviganj, Lucknow 
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Asia and America . 
| Van Wyck Brooks, an American. critic, writes 
in The Aryan Path : 


“Throughout Asia today there prevails an atmosphere 


Asia in which people feel that we are entering on an 
‘agé of chaos.. What they see opening-out before them 
is a limitless horizon of hope—the hope of peaceful co- 
-eperation among free peoples, There will be disillusion- 
ments along the way as these hopes unfold. They should not 
come from America, or as the result of American, policy. 
A great part of Asia’s hopes, however,- will be fuifillea, 
and should be fulfilled with American co-operation. We 
have everything to gain by being on the side of hope.” 
So, in The Situation in Asia, writes Owen Lattimore- 
and’ who knows better what he is talking, about? “But 
what a cont*ast to Europe, where the “Decline of the 
West” has, for the last 30 years, been taken for granted, 
That mankind has come to the-end of its tether even 
H. G. Wells -believed at the last. and bow many others 
have agreed with D. H. Lawrence thar Europe is “dead, 
dead and stinking.” For decades every uropean 
voice has cried “chaos” and “despair,’ and the word 
“hope” is anathema to European, ears. 
How could it’ have been otherwisgq since, as an 
English statesman said, ihe lamps went out all over 
Europe and considering that in two general wars the 


_continent has almost destroyed itself while’ losing most 


of: its imperial possessions overseas? The despair of 
Europe is the result of its. exhaustion and shrinkage, 
and generations will have to pass before—in’ Robert | 
Frost’s phrase-—it learns “what to make of a diminished 
thing.” But Europe’s extremity has been Asia’s oppor- 
tunity, and the displacement of planttary forces that 
deprived: Europe of its empires abroad placed these 
empires at home in their own possession. For the first 
time in modern conditions the nations of Asia are on 
their own, free to shape their own déstinies and work 


. out their own forms. How could they feel that they are 


“entering on an age of chaos”? -How could they not feel 
buoyed up with “hope”? =. a 

But now, in relation to all. this, what, is the 
position of American writers? This country cannot 
share the mood of Europe—for America is too vigorous 
and too large and it. has lost too little; and yet our 
literary life is still so far under the European spell that 
it reflects this end-of-the+world feeling, It still shows 
iraces everywhere of the influence’ of, Joyce, ‘Eliot, 
Kafka, Lawrence and the Existentialist writers who 
express this feeling, in disregard of the real feeling of 
the country and Mélville’s remark that the time had 
come for Americans to “set,” not “follow” precedents.: 
It is obvious that; before long, we shall be setting pre- 
cedents—our position of power will all but oblige -us to 
do so; and we shall do this, I predict, in alliance with 
Asiatic minds that share our vitality -and our -hope for 
the -future. I suggest that we ‘have as much to 
gain .by. “co-operation” with Asia -as -Asia has to gain 
‘by .co-operation with us—I mean ‘on. the . literary, as, 
{ trust, on the political level. aa ’ 


'. Our Educational Problems | 

' Dr. Amaresh Datta writes. in Careers and_ 
Courses : , * 

There is not a single educalionist in our country, 


who has not expressed his dissatisfaction with or dis- 
education. The 
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Goveriimeiit also, on the assumption of a need for 
reorientation, have, from time to time, set up commis- 
sions, published books and reports and issued inspiring 
statements, but nothing substantial has yet been done. 

dt is admitted on all hands that the present system 
has either outlived its utility or has been, generally 
speaking, unsuitable for a country with different ideals 
and rich educational traditions. Yet the Public Service 


Commission, of late, have started being critical of the’ 


educational standards. One cannot, I believe, hold at 
the same time that the systam of education is- defective 
and expect the standards to go up. All this discrepancy 
is due to the fac; that education is usually considered as 
an isolated issue. We think of a few brilliant products 
of the system in the past, and by a mental comparison, 
begin to cry over the progressive deterioration of standard 


in our time. In doing so, in most casés, we conveniently., 


refuse to take into consideration the ciecumstances— 
economic, political and cultural—prevailing in the past 
and their unrecognisable changed character ‘at the pre- 
sent’.day. But the impact of environment is one of the 
basic factors and an understanding of its significance 
will help us to look at the whole problem with greater 
sympathy and more equanimity of mind.* 
A SoctaL PROBLEM 

A generation of men and women gradually ‘sailing 
adrift from its moorings, dazed by the first flush of the 
dangerous ideal of liberty and shattered by economic 
depression (for their hope of a better life in free India 
was as high as their despair is deep now) cannot easily 
settle to a calm and healthy way of thinking. For 
obvious reasons, therefore, agitation in some form or the 
other is their only means of escape. In fact when 
lhomes are breaking, society is in the last throes of 
disintegration and the sense of values is fast vanishing 
without yielding place to new, it is indeed too ‘much to 
expect the glory of a historic past. The problem of 
education, therefore, is primarily a social problem ‘and 
only the rehabilitation of a definite social ideal can ulti- 
mately solve this problem in any ‘satisfactory manner. 
At present we have no way of life; living for us is 
merely a matter of habit, a mere biological process. 

{But this is perhaps too wide a context for the sub- 
ject under discussion, though I helieve we canbot gauge 
the full implications of the problem except in: relation, 
to the social background. Let us. therefore, deal with 
some of the problems directly. It is unfortunate that 
too much of filthy politics has contaminated almost all 
the spheres of our national life. In professional politics, 
even in a democratic country, the spirit of democracy 
is very often sacrificed to a rigid. adherence to mere 
procedural methods. This is why needs of the hour are 
often neglected or the stréngth of a right cause weakened 
by the delay and intricues perpetrated democratically 
by a chain of committees and sub-committees set up by 
a parent body. 

All this may be a weakness inherent in democracy 
itself or these methods may have some diplomatic signi- 
ficance in -the administrative politics of a country, but 
in educational institutions, in spite of their similar set 
up, such methods can produce only disastrous results— 
a fact about ‘which all but the politically minded feel 
deeply concerned. For elections to various academic 
bodies in the universities have not been in most cases 
-very different from municipal elections dnd their effect 
on all concerned and the future of education has been, 
to say the least, the most pernicious. ; 

Indeed this failure of democracy in the most 
enlightened constituency of a country makes the whole 
picture even more depressing. It is, therefore, necessary 
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that the administrative structute also should be basitally : 
changed along with the system of education. That, of.. 
course, does not mean that there should - be more ot 
governmental interference; in fact such interefence 
should preferably be the minimum possible in every 
instance, a 

For political values, at least in comparison with the- 
educational ideals, are much less permanent and if any~ 
thing substantial is to be achieved, the policy and pur- 
pose of education cannot afford to change with the 
changes of party governments, that democracy on that. 
level indicates. Yet the power can make a great and- 
definite contribution to the cause of education in this: 
country, because here in India a politician wields limits. 


‘Jess powers and can easily do a great deal in any direc-. 


tion. Even a petty member of a powerful political. 
party is accepted by the masses as a social] reformer, an 
educationist, a connoisseur of arts and sports, all m one, 
end he also acts all these roles with a modesty which. 
is another name for graceful deception. When that is 
so, they can do much by actively recognising the proper | 
significance of education in the making of a nation and 
also by trying to create an atmosphere where teachers. 
get the social value and status that they deserve. 


Victims OF SACRIFICE 

In a society where man’s  worth—intellectual or 
otherwise—is determind or measured by the money he 
earns, teachers in general cannot except to do their besi 
or exert any healthy and effective influence. Economic. 
discomfort may sometimes be tolerated if there is any 
compensatory reward in terms of socia] recognition and 
prestige, but whem even that is not there, it will be unfair 
to exhort them from the pulpit of self- sacrifice. Why, 
a teacher may legitimately ask, should the members of 
the teaching profession be always ear-marked as victims 
of sacrifice when they have their claims on society as 
others have or when the responsibility for nation-building 
is not entirely theirs It is not only bad logic but also. 
bad taste that demands all sixteen annas “of a rupee 
without paying none. 

A few individual teachers may have carved out for 
themselves some covetabld positions eiher by their 
scholarship or by other qualifications, bur in general 
teachers are a class of languishing people thrown into 
the profession out of necessity, not by choice. Compe- 
tent and earnest men are attracted by more lucrative 
jobs which also mean more dignity and honour. Yet 
there is no dearth of well-placed dilettanti in this country 
who would refuse to speak about the nobility of the 
‘teaching profession.. But the fact is that the profession 
has retained all the other concomitant factors proverbi- 
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ally associated with . tt except nobility. More financial 
essistance, of course, is now being given by the governi- 
ments to all the educational institutions, but what is 
really the use of well-furnished libraries and laboratories 
in universities full of dissatisfied or political-minded 
teachers disposed to think in terms of trade unionism ? 
Or what are the ultimate results of these scattered grants 
without any co-ordination or any definite ideal in view? 
This agaim raises another pertinent question—what 
is the real value of all this inflated importance attached 
to education at the university level if in earlier stages 
it is improper or even misguided? A plan for educa- 
tional reform, therefore, will include all the different 
stages which should be treated as integral parts of anj 
crganic whole, - 
THs ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
Then ‘there is confusion of 
strange notions about teacding and. purpose of educa- 
tion, and because everybody feels qualified to speak, 
about the subject there is a plethora of contending views. 
One of our greatest difficulties is that while thinking 
of our universities we cannot help thinking in terms of 
Oxford or Cambridge or even: of Harvard or Yale. And 
this ig certainly a very wrong way of thinking. For one 
thing our needs are different. Then, they (universities) 
were originally set up with a different purpose in view, 
and, above all, they do not as yet possess the sanctity 
and the element of piety that had been lent to some of 
the foreign universities by tradition or their peculiar 
background. But this mental comparison becomes 
almost ridiculous when we know that our universities 
despite’ their similarity of patterns. do not impart edu- 
cation as a means tw culture or even m any systematic 
‘way, ; a 
There are universities where teachers are required 
to coach Intermediatte students and‘ also to~ guide re- 
search scholars, which is done obviously at the cost of 


intensification in any stage of the university education. . - 


There are others where library or laboratory facilities 
are far from satisfactory, yet researches are carried on 
because it is believed that research works, whatever be 
their quality or worth, bring credit to the university. 
This unhealthy craze ‘for research on the part of the 
students, often taken as some stopgap arrangement or 
as the last resort for an unemployed degree-holder, and 
low sense of standard on part of the authority -have been 
responsible for may approved theses which are -nothing 
but compilations of- others’ views or anthologies of ramb- 
ling thoughts. This is why very few research-works 
done in this country have attained anything like wide 
or international reputation. Governments are now {@iv- 
ing valuable financial assistance for building up well- 
equipped libraries and laboratories, but these. equipments 
being very expensive, these scattered grants ‘cannot meet 
the needs anywhere in full. I; would certainly be more 
worthwhile if they could establish a few research 
centres for science and humanities with eminent and 
competent scholars. to guide the students. This may 
also engender a higher sense of standard and value and 


ultimately drive out of our minds all these cheap and - 


undignified notions about research and university degrees. 

Ideas about teaching are more unwholesome and 
misguided. Here in a college, a  high-salaried -and 
complacent principal suddenly becomes critical of his 
colleagues because they are not original. There in of 
university a vice-chancellor thinks that’ a teacher's merit 
or worth is to be judged by the number of papers he 
has managed to publish in non- descript periodicals. 
Evidently those who hold the reins in matters educational 
do not actually know what is the real purpose of 
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issues and there are - 


_administration with students’ affairs. 
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eduvation, Real originality is as fate a thing in the 
world as genius and the institutions set up for building 
up the character and personality of students or~ creating 
in them a lively interest in their subjects of study, can 


TR em 


do without such originality, What is really needed of a~ 


teacher is not his capacity for positing unusual views 
but the ability to place facts and views in such a way 
that the stutlents aspire to know more when their initial 
inquisitiveness i8 satisfied. A mere academician whose 
knowledge of books has failed to enrich his life or 
conduct, may have his significance in the world of 
learning, but as a teacher he may not be able to give 
his students that impetus which helps them to understand 
life hetter through knowledge. — 


THE ,EACHERS AND THE TAUGHT 


But the most important aspect of the matter in 
the present Context is the one concerning the relations 
between the teacher and the taught, administration and 
student community. The ideal relations between the 
Guru and Shishya that existed sometime in a more 
spacious and less complicated past and which are very 
often referred, to, though I ‘believe anachronistically, in, 
public speeches, are certainly not there. It is also; a 
fac, that the student as a community have become more 
conscious of their rights than duties and- that they not 
only lack devotion and. integrity but sometimes even a 
primary sense of responsibility towards their parents 
and society. 

All ‘these are indeed selenite. But J feel there 
still persists an element of bureaucracy in the educational 
administration of the country. There is sometimes an 
unnecessary and harmful interference on the part of the 
Sometimes, again, 
it is made manifestly clear that the authorities are there 
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to impose a rigorous code of behaviour and that the 
studenis without their official guidance cannot conduct 
themselves properly. This gradually kills the spirit of 
freedom that is the breath of educational sanctuaries 
and this habit in kind is not very much different from 
the justly condemned western habit of bearing the white 
man’s burden or leading a civilized mission, 


Grown up university students may fail tO appreciate 
this patronizing attitude. They may he led by the loving 
cared and the high moral and academic. qualities of 
their teachers, which are revealed more through examples 


than precepts, but seldom by threats or coercion. If. 


we “wan; our students to cultivate responsibility and 
discipline, we must let them manage their own affairs, 
for thus alone can they learn these virtues. which grow 


from within and under congenial cigcumstances. It’ 


might mean in the beginning a running of risks, for there 


‘may be bungling and mismanagement, but* we must be: 
prepared to face these difficulties because we should give’ 


them the opportunity to Jearn through their mistakes, 


and also because the students, when they are taken into. 


confidence or entrusted with any. responsible work, are 


- likely to rise up to our expectations especially when the . 


community sense is now so strong among them. 

It is, therefore, unwise to turn back or adhere to an 
old ideal while dealing with the present situation, and 
it is dangerous to maintain a negative attitude because 
that might inflame the students, young as: they are, to 
go beyond proper limits in their claims. and demands. 
This does not imply a cowardly surrender to the students’ 
way of thinking but merely the admission of the need 
for a readjustment and a willingness to proceed with 
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the business with better - understanding. If there is 

corruption among students today it is partly because the . 
administration is not free from it and partly because there * 
is no healthy occupation for them. Many avenues may’: 
be found. for giving proper direction to their energies. 
and even some social purposes such as campaign. - 
against illiteracy, and other social evils may be partially 
served by their willing co-operation, ‘once that wunder- | 
standing and good will is created among all concerned. 


EARN AND LEARN 
There is another important factor which should not 

be ignored particularly when it is vitally connected with 
the economic conditions of the students. The practice — 
of giving and taking charity has been encouraged since 
long in our educational institutions; but at least the .. 
acceptance of charity by a student has a bad psycholo- 
gical effect—it blunts the edge of self-respect. Much is = 
being said these days about the dignity of labour and I". 
think educational institutions can and should provide .— 
poor students with opportunities for supporting them- ~ 
sélves through their student days instead of letting them- ; 
accept gifts and charities without the slightest qualm. ~~ 
There may be many other problems which the educa- .~ 
tlonal institutions have to face today, but none is too .* 
dificult to be solved. Our educationists, who really 
matter, should.. do well to come down at once to reali--° 
ties and approach these problems with minds free from ~. 
any preconceived ideas or biassed ideals; for the . 
causes of disintegration are deep-rooted and a change in. 
the system of education, will almost imvariably mean a. 
reform in the structure of our decadent society. a 
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People’s Daily on Draft Constitution 
of the Peopie’s Republic of China 


“Fully confident, let all the people discuss the Draft 
ionstitution and joytully prepare to welcome the birth of 
ie first Constitution of the Chinese pecple!’’—writes the 
ditorial of Peking People’s Daily on June 16th, 1954. 
‘The full text of the editorial follows : 

Publication -of the Draft Constitution of the People’s 
tepublic of China is an important event in, the political 
ife of the Chinese people. 

The Central People’s Government Council at. its 20th 
aéetine of January 13th, 1953 adopted a “resolution: for 
he convening of the National People’s Congress and local 
‘eople’s congress at every level.” This provided for 
etting up the Committee for the Drafting of the Constitu- 
ion of the Peoples Republic of China, with Comrade 
“lao Tse-tung as Chairman, to draft. the. Constitution. 
Jomrade Mao Tse-tung, on .behalf of the Central Com- 
nittee of the Communist Party of China, submitted the 
‘Draf; Constitution of the People’s Republic of , China 
(first draft)” to the Committee for the Drafting of the 
“onstitution on March 23rd, 1954. The Committee con- 
lucted a detailed’ and careful study and discussion of 
he Draft Constitution and drew more than 8,000  per- 
sons in all walks of life into taking part in its dis~. 

ussions. It successfully completed the work of -draft- 
ng the Constitution on June llth, 1954. On June 14th, 
he Central People’s Government Council at its 30th 
necting -decided to publish this Draft Constitution. and 
rave it discussed by the people of the whole country so 
is to collect still broader opinions for revisions. This 
will be in preparation for submission! of the Draft 
~onstitution to the first*meeting of the National People’s 
~ongress for examination. 

The Drafy Constitution reflects’ the actual. abudinons 
of the great social changes that have taken place: since 
yur people’s revolution and the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China. It sums, up in legal form the main 
axperience in struggle and organisation of the Chinese 
people. It affirms the fruits of the Chinese people’s re- 
valution—the interests which the people have won-—and 
affirms the aspiration common to the Chinese people to 
build a Socialist sociéty step by step. 

The Common Programme of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference has acted as a provi- 
sional constitution since the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China.’ Real life proves “the correctness of 
this programme. The Draft Constitution is based on 
the Common Programme. The preamble of the Draft 
Constitution “of the People’s Republic of China states : 

“This Constitution is based on, and is a develop- 
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ment of, ( Common Programme of the Chinese People’s 


Political Consultative Conference of 1949,” 

Certain basic principles laid down in the Common 
Programme are afliirmed in the Draft Constitution. At 
the same time, because the real life has already taken 
a step forward, the Draft Constitution includes many 
new provisions in connnection. with the State and the 
social system. ‘hese are certain new, conerete provi- 
sions mainly @oncerned with building a Socialist society 
step by step and with strengthening the people’s demo- 
cratic system, 

The preamble of the Draft Constitution 
People’s Republic of China begins: “The 
people, after more than a century of heroic struggle, 
finally in 1949, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party of China, achieved their great victory in thel 
people’s revolution against imperialism, feudalism and 
bureaucratic capitalism, thereby ending the long history 
of oppression and enslavement and setting up the People’s 
Republic of China, a people's democratic dictatorship. 
The system of, people’s democracy—new democracy—of 
the People’s Republic of China ensures that China cam 
in a peaceful way wipe out dxploitation and poverty and 
build a prosperous and happy Socialist society.” 

Article 4 of the general principles provides: “The 
People’s |Repbulic of China shall ensure the step-by-step 
abolition of systems of exploitation and the. building of 
a Socialist. society by relying on the organs of state. and 
the social forces and through Socialist induStrialisation. 
and Socialist transformation.” 

The construction of a Socialist society becomes in 
the Draft Constitution thé objective prescribed by the 
law of our State. The great idea of Socialism in pur- 
suance ‘of which many revolutionary martyrs of the 
Chinese people laid down their lives is becoming a brilli- 


of the 


any reality step by step. The Draft Constitution afhirms “ 
the reality of the increasing growh of Socialist construc-, 


tion with each passing day. After the Draft Constitu- 
tion is formally adopted, it will play the role of positively 
guaranteeing and promoting the healthy development of 
this brilliant reality.'-How happy and inspired alk 
patriotic people will be by this great reality and the 
prospect jt opens up. The correctness of the Draft 
Constitution lies in the fact that its provisions dealing 
with the building of a Socialis; society in our country 
are not based on wishful thinking, but on facts and 


follow a practical and reliable path. 

‘Wha; is the basis for realising Socialism in our 
country ? 
‘ Our country is a people’s democratic state led by 
the working class and, based on the alliance of workers 
This is. the: political basis for realising 
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Socialism, 
owned by the whole people. This is the economic basis 
for realising Socialism. According to statistics for 1952, 
the proportion of industrial production in the national 
“economy increased from ten per cent it was before 
liberation, to 28 per cent; in modern industry, the 
sector of state-owned industry of a Socialist character 
already came to 50,7 per cent; 
trade already came to more than 50 per cent of the 
total value of sales within the country. Co-operative 
economy in agriculture and handicrafts also holds an 
important position in the national economy. By the 
end of 1953 there were more than 14,000: agricultural 
producer co-operatives in the country, Now they have 
increased to 95,000. Capitalist: industry and commerce 
is gradually taking the path of state capitalism. The 
political, economic and cultural: levels Df the mass of 
the people are rising day by day, and they ardently 
desire the happy life of Socialism. These facts are the 
starting points ser down in the Draft Constitution for 
the struggle to build a Socialist society. 

But, to build a Socialist society, transition step by 
_ step must be undertaken. Gradual transition is depend- 
ent on the daily developmen; and growth of the material 
basis of Socialism, and at the same dependent on 
the daily raising of the Socialist consciousness of the 
mass of the people. 


The preamble of the Draft Constitution of the 
Peoples Republic of China writes: “From the founding 
of the People’s Republic of China to the attainment of 
Socialist society 1s a period of transition. The central 
task of the State‘during the transition period is to bring 
about, step by step the Socialist industrialisation of the 
country and to aécomplish, step by step, the Socialist 
transformation of agriculture, handicrafts and capitalist 
industry and commerce.” 

Many articles in the general principles of the Draft 


Constitution contain sound and reasonable provisions in | 


all respects of this subject. 

In our country, there exist, on the one hand, state 
ownership or ownership by the whole péople and co- 
. operative ownership of the means of production. On 
the other hand, there exist ownership by individual work- 
ing people and capitalist ownership. This means that 
at present the Socialist economy and non-Soeijalist 
economy exis; side by side. This is a basic characteris- 
tic of the transition period of our country. ’ On the basis 


of these actual conditions and the direction of the deve: 


lopment of our country, the Draft Constitution stipulates 
that the Socialist economy of owenship by the whole 
people ‘ 
the material basis*on which the State carries out the 
Socialist transformation.” It also stipulates that the 
State will protect private ownership of the means of 
production and other property according to law. At 
the same time, it provides that the State shall. encourage 
individual economy to change, step by step, on the volun- 


tary basis and through a concrete form of transition into. 


the. economy of: co-operative ownership. It further 
stipulates that the State shall encourage and guide “the 
transformation of capitalist industry and commerce into 
various forms of state capitalist economy step by step 
replacing ownership by capitalists with ownership by 
the whole people. The Draft Constitution . also 
provides : 

“The State prohibits any person to use his private 
property to undermine the public interests.” All these 
provisions will guarantee the successful accomplishment 
of Socialist construction and Socialist transformation’ in 
pur country. They will guarantee the advance of our 
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“people toward a happy Socialis, society free of exploi- 
tation. : 
To guarantee the transition step by step imto a 
Socialist society, it is necessary to develop further thei 
democratic system of our country in order to strengthen 
relations between state organs: and the mass ‘of the 
people, to raise the political and working initiative of 
the mass of the people.~ . 3 
‘Article 2 of the general principles of the Draft 
Constitution says: “All power in the People’s Republic 
of China belongs to the people. The organs through 
which ‘the people © exercise poweri are the National 
People’s Congress and.the loca] people’s congress at 
every level.” ; 
This means that the power of the people in our 
country is exercised by the National People’s Congress: 
and local people’s congresses at every level. Article 2 
of the general principles of the’ Draft Constitution also 
provides: “The National People’s 
Congress, the local people’s congressed 
at every level and other state organs,. 
without exception, practise domocratic 
centralism,” 
By democratic centralism is meant : 
firstly, the organs of state power in 
our country, are created by popular 
- elections and are supervised. by the 
- voters and the electoral units, which, 
in accordance with law, have the right 
‘to replace their own deputies. 
Secondly; the state administrative 
organs, the courts and the procurator’s 
_ offices are all created by the organs 
of state power. They are responsible to 
_.the organs of state power, report to 
them and are supervised by them, The 
: central] and local administrdtive organs 
at every level are the executive organs 
of the National People’s Congress and 
the local people's congresses at every 
level. The organs of state power have 
‘the right to remove personnel. in all 
state organs created by them. Thirdly, 
democratic centralism combines the 
initiative and creativeness of central 
and local organs with the principle 
‘of the subordination of the lower 
level to the higher level, of the local 
to the central organ. These and other 
provisions in the Draft Constitution 
guarantee that all the people of the 
country, act as true masters in 
national life, and guarantee that the 
‘state organs and their personnel 
serve the people faithfully. 
To guarantee ‘the: transition step” 
_ by step into a Socialist society, it is 
- necessary to consolidate the unity of 
the country’s various nationalities. 
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Since the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of .China, the 
~ country’s nationalities have _ been | 


united, free and equal, in a big family 
of nations. Facts prove that only in 
a country thar is led by the working «. 
elass and its vanguard, the Communist 
Party, is it possible.to solve in a real 
fashion the question of relations among 
nationalities within a country. 

Article 3 of the general principles of —— 
the Draft Constitution provides: “The . 
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People’s Republic of China is a unified, multi-national 
state,” ‘all ‘the nationalitities are equal,” “regional auto- 
nomy applies in areas where people of the national minori- 
ties ive in numbers,” ete. 


Section 5 of Chapter 2 of the Draft Constitution has -- 


special provisions dealing with, the local ~ autonomous 
organs of the areas of national autonomy. Advancing 
along the direction indicated in these provisions of the 
Draft Constitution, greater unity among the nationalities 
in our country and the prosperity and progress of the 
nationalities is assured. 

The Draft Constitution provides 
citizens enjoy equal rights and have definite obligations. 
Citizens who have reached the age of 18 have the right 
to elect and be elected. All citizens have freedom. of 
speech, the press, assembly, association, process‘on and 
demonstration. the riglit to education and the freedom 
of religious belief. Citizens have the right to make 
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government worker for breach of law or negligence of 
duty. 

The State assures citizens the right to work: The 
working people have the right to rest and to material 
assistance in old age, illness or disability, 

Women enjoy equal rights with men in all spheres 
of political, economic, cultural, social and demestic life. 
The State protects: marriage, the family, the mother and 
child. 

The past five years under the péople’s democratic 
system show that the people have exercised these rights 
to the ver-increasing extent, and. will be able to do so 
still more with the growth of the country’s economic 
construction, 

Of course in our” country the rights of citizens should 
not ‘be isolated from. obligations. That Is why the Draft 
Constitution stipulates that citizens also heve the duty 
to abide by the law, to respect and safeguard public 
property, to pay taxes and perform military service. 

These obligations are all in accord with the 
immediate interests of the Chinese people and closely 
related to the rights enjoyed by citizens. The rights 
and obligations are necessary to consolidafe and defend 
our country, to ensure the mass of the people a happy 
life and to realise Socialist construction and Socialist 
transformation, 

The Draft Constitution of the People’s Republic of 
China has now been published for the peuple of the 
whole country.. This Draft Constitution represents a new 
height in tne democratic and Socialist construction of the 
people of our country. Any constitution of a capitalist 
country which is used to oppress and exploit ‘the people 
cannot compare with the’ Constituion of the people of 
our country. The Constitution of the people of our 
country is a truly democratic constitution, belonging to 
the Socialist category. People throughout the country 
should take an active part in the discussion on this 
fundamental law of the land which has a direct bearing 
on their own interest and raise opinions.. The wisdom 


- of the people of the whole country will thus be gathered 


‘throughout the world. 


together, in order to perfect the draft. of this first 
Constitution of the Chinese people. With this Cons- 
titution as our weapon, we can ensure the constant success 
of our country’s great cause of construction for Socialism. 

We fully believe that the central task of the 
transition period of our country can be successfully 
achieved by relying upon the peoplé’s democratic united 
front led by the Communist Party of China, the fraternal 
love, mutual assistance and unity of° the various 
nationalities wihin the country, the friendship and_soli- 
darity between our country and the great Soviet Union, 
the People’s Democrocies and peace-loving people 
This is pointed out.in the 
preamble of the Drafy Constitution, Any plots to 
undermine our construction on the part of any 
reactionary forces either within. or outside the country 
will be crushed under our triumphant iron fist-— 
Hsinhua News, June 17, 1954. 
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ho “FOREIGN PERIODICALS Poe 


Omar Khayyani 
Iran has produced some ot the greatest (aiilneries’ 7 
of the world who immensely contributed to the develope: 
ment of ‘ knowledge in the: mediaeval times and. who’ 
were mainly instrumental in bringing about renaissance’ 
in the Western world, Omar Khayyam of Nishapur-is . 
one figure. - 


In -his homeland he is not counted among the pao 1 


pillars éf Persian poetry, who are, namely, (1) Firdausi, 


the author of the world-famous epic, Shahnama ; Saadi,~ 


the great moral thinker; Hafiz, the celebrated lyrist ; 
and Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi, ‘the author of 
called the “Quran in the Persian language.” 


Masnavi.” : 
There he; 


was better known as a mathematician and astronomer ~: 


till his poetic merit was brought to light by the Western 
scholars, H. A. R. Gibb writes in The Legacy of Islam, 
Omar Khayyam is a name much more familiar in Prigland ° 
and America than in Persia.. Today he is cae 
regarded: in both the West and-the Orient, ‘as one of 
the intellectual giants of his age. 
: LIFE 

Chyasuddin Abdul Fath Ibn Ibrahim el- tian: 
better known in the world as-Omar Khayyam, was born 
in 1048 at Nishapur, the’ capital of Khorasan, which is - 
a province of Iran. His ‘place of birth is a disputed 
point among historians. Mohammad and Saharauri hold. . 
that he’ was born at Basang; a village in the district of 
Astrabad, but their contentions do not 
test of later historical researches. Actually he was born, 


éducated and passed the major part of his life at Nishapur | 


where he ultimately died and was buried. “His tomb at 
Nishapur is in itself sufficient proof of the identity of 
his birthplace,” says a writer, “for in’ Iran the custom 
in Omar’s days, as in ours, was to bury the dead. in the 
placé of their nativity.” 

Though Omar has universally been accepted as an 
Tranian national, some historians hold, “he originally 
belonged to:an Arabic tribe ‘Al- Khayyami) who were 


ra 


stand -the ~ 


£ 


tent-makers and had migrated and settled in /Iran long . 


after her conquest by the Arabs. 

Not much is: known about the catty life ‘of the 
celebrated poet, but being the son of a well-to-do father 
the best education’ available in those 
days,-and became the pupil of the learned Imam 
Mowaffig, a well-known teacher of the’. Islamic world. 
Here he‘met and made intimate friendship with Hassan 
Ali Ibn Ishaq better: known in history as Nizamul Mulk 
Toosi, the Grand Vizier of Malik Shah Seljuki, and 
Hasan Bin Sabbah who later on became the founder of 
the Ismaili: sect. 

As- the legend goes, the hee class-fellows, who in: 
their later. life earned. immortal places in the page of 
history. had entered into a remarkable bond of friend- 
ship—that if‘ anyone of them -might get ahead of the 
other, he would try his. best for the advancement of the 
remaining two, even to the extent of sharing his wealth 
and honour. 

Nizamul- Mulk; who: was ake most brilliant among 
the trio’ and topped ne list in the examination, was 
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"Seljuk prince, When Alp Arsalan ascended the Seljukid 
throne, Nizamul Mulk was elevated to the high rank of 
“the..grand Visier and proved himself to be one of the 
vablest administrators that the Orient has produced. 

In the midest of his many pre-occupations, Nizamul 
* Mulk did not forget his former friends and ‘kept up 
_ bis: promise and installed Hasan. in a post of considerable 
- esponsibility, but Hassan was involved in several court 
. intrigues and left the service to become the founder of 
_ the: Ismaili sect. | 

Gmar Khayyam, a philosopher ig nature, had on 

ihe other hand declined a lucrative Government job and 

‘:preferred an annual pension of 1200 gold pieces paid 
, Out of the revenues of Nishapur, where he had settled 
-in- order to devote the rest of his life in the pursuit of 
learning and poetry. 
AS A Port 

* Omar Khayyam was a high class poet whose sani 

“is, ‘a poet was not fully realised during his lifetime and 
whose immortal quatrains (Rebaiyat) “have been better 
cereal in the Western world. The best part of his 
_ poems were composed during .his youth in -the quiet 
s;and. beautiful landscape of Nishapur. Under the “shade 
fat sweet scented trees that shed their lovely flowers at 
jchis: fect, Omar often sat sipping his cool sharbat from 
Sthe hands of saki and smoke his fragrant hookah. He 
g “watched the dark-eyed maidens roaming about and as he 
swatched he forgot all the anxieties of worldly life.” 
© The translated version of his famous Rubaiyat 
< (quatrains) was first published by E. Fitzgerald in 1859, 
p Which made him -famous througout the modern world. 

It is needless to search for a carefully reasoned 
Siyater of philosophy in the works of a poet. So was 
“the case with Omar, whose verses record certain moods. 
. The dominant note of his verses 'is to cast off the cares 
‘and. anxieties of the worldly life by sipping a cup of 
wine, A-few drops of liquor would free one from all 

* sorts of miseries and would transport’ him to the realm 
of ecstasy and bliss. - 


The verses of Qmar were composed during different 


“periods of his life and the contradictions in his writings 
‘are due to the progress of his ideas as he passed 
= through various stages of life—from a pious Muslim to 
an: avowed sceptic. His sole consistency lies in his 
praise of wine, to which in his moments of depression 
he turns for oblivion. His love for wine is so intense 
, that hé wishes that his body may be washed with wine 
2.after his death. 
wie “Ab with the grape my fading life provide. 
“And wash the body whence the life has died. 
- And lay me shrouded in ‘the living leaf, 
ao By some not unfrequented garden side.” 

' He says that he tried to give, up wine and swore 
isnok to taste it- again—but “when ‘spring came his 
ypenitence was torn to pieces. 
“Indeed, indeed, renentance oft ‘before. 

1 swore—but was I sober when I swore ? 
And then, and then came spring, and rose in. hand. 
My threadbare penitence apleces tore.” 

. CONTRIBUTIONS ” 


ho 
: 


Omar has also ‘left behind him three censieael 


; treatises, The manuscript of the treatise On Existence 
exists in Berlin: .the- manvscripr of a small Persian 
treatise ’ Dar. Nin Quiliat has been presedved in a 
library of Paris and Nauroz Nama “has recently been 
eee by FL Rosen. 
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Samarkand, Bokhara, {[sfahan and Malkh which were the 
intellectual centres in those times and added {to his 


paeie hips | ‘atuidies}. Omar” 


astronomical knowledge by exchanging views or. the 
subject. with some of the Jeading intellectuals r, ding ~ 
in these cities. Side by side with his scientific pursuits, 
he also studied medicine in’ which he won’. ,high 
reputation. ° 

, Khayyam’s fame in the Orient mainly rests on his 
outstanding mathematical and scientific researches and 
not, on poetry. Hig works on algebra were translated in 
Europe in. 1851 while his Rubaiyat were first published 
in, 1859. Manuscripts of his principal works exist in 
Paris and in India Office, Londen.- ‘he Masadrat on 
Euclid’s axioms, and Mushkilat-al- hisab, dealing with 
complicated arithmetical problems, have been preserved 


-in Munich (Germany). 


According to V. Minorsky, “he was the greatest 
mathematician of tthe mediaeval times.” His foremost 
contribution is in the field of algebra. He advanced 
the science of algebra much further from the stage: 
reached by the Greeks and also by Khwarizmi; of the 
greater part. of Omar’s' works is devoted to cubic 
equations while Khwarizmi dealt with quadratic eque- 
tions only. He also ‘deals with, geometric, and algebraic 
equations of second degree, an admirable classification 
of equations including the cubic. He recognises thirteen 
different forms of cubic equations.. His, solution of cubic 
and quadratic equations with the help of. conic sections 
is probably the most advanced contribution to Arabian 
mathematics that has survived . to us. “His skill as a 
geometer,” says Max Mayerhaf, “is equal to his liter ary 
erudition and reveals real logical power and penetration.” 

In physics, Omar’s researches are devoted to specific 
weight of gold and silver. The Tarikhul Fi mentions the 
Mizanul Hukma which determines the method of 
ascertaining the weight of objects studded with precious 
stones without taking out such stones. 

During the reign of Malik Shah Seljuki, his | 
illustrious Grand Vizier Nizamul Mulk Toosi, had invited 
a body of savants including -Omar Khayyam and, Abdur 
Rahman Hazini, to carry out astronomical observations. 
Their efforts led to the reform of calendar which was 
in advance of the Gregorian by 600 ‘years and according 
to Sedillot, an authority on the subjeci, “it is more 
exact.” 

The famous ‘observatory where Omar carried out 
his astronomical researches was consiructed at Ray and 
the calendar formulated by Omar is. known as “At- 
Tarik-al-Jalali.” | 

Of his death the following 
Arwah: “On the day of 


story is told by Nuzhatul 
this death, Omar was 


’ attentively reading the Book of Recovery, a métaphysical’ 


work of Avicenna. When he came upon the chapter 
‘Oné and Many’ he put aside the book, stood up, offered 
his ‘prayers andi made his last injunctions to his friends 
and ‘relations. Since then he neither ate nor drank till 
the evening and after the evening prayers he prostrated 
and cried out; “O, Almighty, verily I have tried to 
realise. Thee to the extent of my abilities. I beg your 
forgiveness.” Saying this, he breathed his Jast. He was 
buried, according to his lifelong desire, in a beautiful 
prove —Careers, J uly 1954, Lahore, 
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The.Press Commission Report 


The Press Commission has published Part I of its 
Report. It is a volume of 538 closely printed pages and 
bears testimony in every page to the -extreme care 
and conscientious application which Sri Justice G. 8. 
Rajadhyaksha and this colleagues and assistants brought 
to bear én the manifold problems. 

The Terms of Reference were as follows: 

“2, The Press Commission shall enquire mto 
the state of the Press in India, its present and future 
lines of development and shall in particular 
examine ; 

(i) the control, management and ownership 
and financial structure of newspapers, large 
and small, the periodical press and news 
agencies and feature syndicates; 
the working of monopolies and chains and 
their effect on the presentation of accurate 
news and fair views; 
the effect of holding companies, the distri- 
bution of advertisements and such other 
forms of external influence as may have a 
bearing on the development of healthy 
journalism ; 
the method of recruitment, training, scales 
of remuneration, benefits ‘and other condi- 
tions of employment of working journalists, 
settlement of disputes affecting them and 
factors which influence the establishment and 
maintenance of high professional standards; 
the adequacy of newsprint supplies and their 
distribution among all classes of newspapers 
and the possibilities of promoting indigenous 
manufacture of (i) newsprint and (ii) print- 
ing and composing machinery; 
machinery for (a) ensuring high standards 
of jounalism and (b) liaison between 
Government and the Press; the functioning 
of Press Advisory Committees and organisa- 
tions of editors and working journalists, etc., 
freedom of the Press and repeal or amend- 
ma ment of laws not in consonance with it; 

« and to make recommendations thereon.” 
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mission had to 
workings of the Préss in general. 
It may be said—and it is being 


The terms of reference being sO wide, the com 3 


probe deeply into the» ix 
said thi l 
picture presented is not absolutely correct int ab 
details, and that in certain matters, such as in those: 
relating to the price per page of the dailies, and the: 
rates, space allowances and placing of advertisements; 
the recommendations of the Commission have gone. 
beyond the actual scope of the terms of reference. . 
Be that as it may, the picture presented js 
revealing and comprehensive, and that not only of 
the Press, but also of the reading public and of the, 
Governments, at the Centre and in the States. ‘he ~The, 
findings, as detailed in the volume just. published, 
expose most of the structural defects of the. Indian 
Press of today, and there can be no doubt that most 
of them thave been correctly surveyed. mde, 
The Press Commission is to be felicitated: ‘theres 
fore for having thus completed the very arduous and 
intricate task of preliminary fact-finding. It may well 
be said that the structure of the Press tomorrow may 
now have its foundation firmly under-pinned, all the 
basic defe¢ts having been exposed. “= 
When we turn to the Recommendations, howev or, 
we are on less firm ground. There is not only ample 
ground for disagreement, but also a great deal of need 
for prolonged discussion. Some of the recommenda- 
tions, such as those for ownership and for.emglis 
ments, if made too rigid, would defeat the 3 ay 
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- The Press Commission has given a clear i 
aa of the objectives aimed at. by. their. 
mendations by giving in detail the” 
the Press Council they propose. 


redhat 
-objgets ; :before 
They are : pe ey 
1. To safeguard the freedom’ JOfatthe: “A rea 
os. 2. To help- the. ‘Press to maingain, nits pris 
Seadependence. "— 
= 3. To ensure On. the part of aa. Press 
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maintenance of high Peres of public taste and 
foster a due sense of both the rigtts and repo 
sibilities of citizenship. 


4. To encourage the growth of the sense of 
responsibility and public service among all those 
engaged in the profession of journalism. 

5. To keep under review any developments 
likely to restrict the supply and dissemination of 
views of public interest and importance, and to 
keep a watch on the arrangemetts made by Indian 
newspapers and news agencies -with foreign news- 
papers and news agelcies or ‘other bodies for the 
reproduction in India of material obtained from 
those sources. 

6. To improve the. methods of recruitment, 
education, and training for the profession, if 

_ mecessary by the creation of suitable agencies for 
the purpose, such as a Press Institute. 

7. To conduct through the Press Institute a 
eontinuous study of the contents and performance 
of the Press, a 

8. To promote a proper functional relation- 
ship amongst all sections of the profession. 

9. By censuring objectionable types of jour- 
nalistic conduct, and by all other possible means, 
to build up a code in accordance with the highest 
professional standards. (In this connection the 


Council will have the right to consider bona fide. 


complaints which it may receive about the conduct 
of the Press or of any person towards the Press, 
to deal with these complaitts in whatever manner 
may seem to it practicable and appropriate, and 
to inciude in its annual report a record of any 


action taken under this level and its findings 
thereon.) oe 
10. To promote the establishment of sab 


common services as may from time to time appear 
desirable. 
11. To promote technical and other research. 

12. To study developments in the Press, 
which may tend towards concentration or monopoly 
and, if necessary to suggest remedies therefor. 

13. To publish reports, at least once a year, 
recording its work and reviewing the performance 
of the Press, its development and the factors 

_ affecting them, including the number and circula- 


tion of newspapers, the condition of working 
journalists, and the financial condition of the 
industry. 

14. To review the ownership structure and 


its impact on the performance of the Press. 

The whole problem revolves round ofe question, 
that of the Freedom of the Press, as opposed to its 
responsibilities. Indeed the basic premise, Freedom 
of the Press, eannot be defined with precision as 
matters stand. The State would define it in one way 
and the Press in several other. The Press Commission 
has quoted from the American Commission thus: 

“Freedom of the Press is essential to political 
liberty. Where men cannot freely convey their 
thoughts to one another, no freedom is secure. 
‘Where freedom of expression exists, the beginnings 
of a free society and a means for ev ery retention 
of liberty are already present. Free expression is 
therefore unique among liberties. 

“The right to freedom of expression is an ex- 
pression of confidence in the ability of free men 
to learn the truth through the unhampered inter- 
play of competing ideas. Where the right is gene-~ 
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rally exercised, the public benefits from the soléctivs 


process of winnowing truth from falsehood, {des} 
able ideas from evil ones, 
govern themselves, their only hope of doing «: 
wisely lies in the collective wisdom derived Yfron: 
the fullest possible iaformation, and in the {és 
presentation of differing opinions. The right is aly: 
necessary to permit each man to find this way tn 
the religious and political beliefs which sui. 
his private needs.” 
And has further elaborated its own views thus: 4 
As Mahatma Gandhi has stated in words whie" 
have been inscribed on the portals of All-India 
Radio at’ Delhi; “T do not want my house to be 
walled in on all sides and my windows to be 
stuffed. I waht the culture of all lands to be blows 
about my house as freely as possible. But I refuse 
to be blown of my feet by any of them. Mine is 
not a religion of the prison house, It has room for 
the least among God’s creations. But it is proof 
against insolence, pride of race, religion or colour.” 
Democracy can thrive not only under the vigilant 


If the people ave A 


eye of itselegislature, but also under-the ‘care and | 


guidance of ‘public opinion, and the Press is, 
par excellence, the vehicle through which opinion 
can become articulate. Its role consists not only i0 


reflecting public ‘opinion, but in instructing it and, 


giving it proper orientation and guidance. For this, 
the Press has not only a moral right to free expres- 
sion, but is subject to certain responsibilities ‘alsc 
“In the absence of accepted moral duties, there 
can be no moral rights. From the moral point gf 
view, freedom of expression does not include tli 
right to lie as a deliberate instrument of police 
‘The moral right does not cover the right to ke 
deliberately or irresponsibly in error,” 

With these as premises, the Press Commission 
has arrived at its conclusions and given its recom« 
mendations, But it is evident that some of the latter 
have to be considerably altered or modified in order 
that the main objectives be attained, For example, 
if the recommendation regarding the. splitting of 
unitary owlDership is adopted, it will either mean 
State or Party subsidisation and control or it will 
mean the running of Newspapers on purely profit 
motives by joint-stock companies or private partner- 


ships. And it will further mean the laying down of a 
distinction between the Press. 


and other forms oc 
private enterprise. Similarly if the scales of pay are 
rigidly enforced withott any discrimination, it 
will mean the extinction of many papers that have 
not the weight of ill-gotten “Black” money behind 
them and effectively prevent the new ventures in the 
districts that the Press Commission desires. 

In autocracies and totalitarian States, this ques- 


tion of the ‘Freedom of the Press does not arise, 


since L’etat c’est moi is the motto of the dictator. In 
democracies, where the People are called upon, once 
every so many years, to make fools of themselves 
at the behest of this party or that, the control of the 


*Press is of the essence in party politics. This can be 


done by dragooning the Press into submission by the 
Party in Power, with the legal whip in one hand and 
the flesh-pots of Government ay. in the shee 
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“s. wis done. in the years 1941-45. And- again it can 
ne done, by the displaced party where cravens who 
‘eek shelter behind the footling phrase that the “Press 
3 the Mirror of Public opinion,” are concerned, by 
os incitement and threats against the circulation of the 
"paper concerned. And then of course there are those 
“who would view the journalistic profession in the 
ight of the Oldest Profession, as a field for mercenary 
tpctivities only. : 
All these are evils and the Press Gama has 
pany viewed it on idealistic lines. j But the cures 
so Srescribed might be too potent. That has to be consi- 
‘dered in detail, 


National Plan Loan and Band Finance. . 


: The National Plan Loan is estimated eto have with- 
drawn from the market a large sum of money, nearly 
Rs, 140 crores. It is a fairly good achievement on the 
part of the government. One aspect of this loan should 
. not be however be ignored and this is the probable re- 
sult of the loan on the flow of finance®to the private 
sector of the economy. Ours is a mixed economy and 


the Government depend to a large extent on the private 


‘sector for increasing industrialisation and providing 
employment. But the point is that private capital in this 
‘gountry is not being accumulated to the desired extent, 
con the contrary, it is accumulating at a progressively 
‘falling rate, Industrial progress is checked for lack of 
“apital in the private sector and it is only in the public 

| getor that the pace of industrialisation is having a rapid 
“ “ ATOBTESS. 

~ The reluctance of private capital to come forward 
‘ in the private sector cannot be ignored. The impact 
of the National Plan Loan on such capital has to be 
measured therefore, in the light of subsequent move- 
ments in the financial field. There is an absolute 
impasse, where the smaller. industries are concerned, in 
_the matter of their expansion and development. The 
Government has to decide as to whether all future 
developments in the sphere of industry is to be taken 
up by it. If a mixed economy, with both Public and 
«Private sectors is to continue, then flotations of large 
jloans have to be made with very considerable circums- 
epection. 

Following the recommendatious of the Shroff Com. 
mittee, the Reserve Bank of India has taken several 
important actions to supply the growing needs of 
industrial finance in the private secor. First, the scope 
of the Bill Market has been liberalised and enlarged 
so as to include all scheduled banks. While the Shroff 
Committee recommended that the scheme should be 
extended to scheduled banks having deposits of Rs. 1 
crore or over, the intention of the Committee was to 
include only Licensed banks with deposits of Rs. 1 crore 
or more. It has, however, been decided by the Reserve 
Bank to extend the scheme to all scheduled banks iy 
possession, of a licencé granted by it in terms of Sec- 
tion 22 of the Banking Companies Act 1949, irrespective 
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of the size of. the deposits. 
bill market scheme was introduced by the Reserve Bank 
in January 1952 as an experimental measure. At present, 
only scheduled banks having deposits of Rs. 5 crores 
or more and in: possession of such a licence are eligible 
to participate in the scheme. 

The Reserve Bank, as recommended by the Shroff, 
Committee on finance for the private sector, has reduced 
the minimum limit of advances under the scheme from 
Rs. 25 Jakhs to Rs. 10 lakhs and the minimum amount 
of each individual bill has been fixed at Rs. 50,000 instead 
of Rs. 1 lakh, The result will be that the tendency 
among the scheduled banks to move from short-dated 
securities into medium~-dated will be accentuated. The 
bill market scheme, since its inception, has lessened the 
banks’ need to hold Government securities in the slack 
season with a view to selling them later when pressure. for 
funds increased. Formerly, the sudden rise in demand, 


for Government securities caused wide fluctuations in. 
scheme has. 


the security market. The bill market 
generated a shift towards medium-dated securities. The 
maturity pattern of banks’ gilt-edged portfolio shows 
marked changes. Investments in Treasury bills declined 
sharply either through maturity or rediscounting. Secu- 
rities maturing in 5 to 10 years, on the other hand, rose 
from Rs. 140.3 crores to Rs. 161.7 crores ;* that is, as a 
percentage of the total holdings of securities, the holdings 
in medium-dated securities rose from 42.9 to 47.9 and 
those maturing between 10 and 15 years from 8.5 to 151, 
But the holdings of securities maturing within, five years 
declined from 334 per cent of the total investment in 
securities to 30.3 per cent., between December 1952 and 
December 1953. 


At the end of December 1953, out of 89 scheduled 
banks, there were 25 banks with deposits of Rs. 5 crores 
and over. The Bill Market scheme hitherto covered 
these 25 banks which accounted for 85 per cent of the 
total advances, But as a result of the extension, it will 
now cover 33 banks. These 33 banks, however, consti- 
tute only about 37.5 per cent of the total number of 
scheduled banks. 


The Shroff Committee also recommended that the 
Reserve Bank should actively pursue the question of 
linking indigenous bankers and shroffs to the Bank. 
Repeated efforts were made in the past by the Reserve 
Bank in this direction. In 1937 and again in 1941] the 
Reserve Bank agreed to extend rediscount and remittance 
facilities to indigenous bankers provided they were pre- 
pared to separate their non-banking business from their 
banking business, discard the non-banking business 
within a specified period, and maintain proper books of 
account, which could be audited and made available to 
the Reserve Bank for inspection. The proposals were, 
however, not acceptable to the hankers, who were not 
agreeable to give up their non-banking business. 

The Reserve Bank observes that joint-stock andi 
co-operative banks have, since 1941, made considerahle 
progress and there has been a large increase in the 
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number of their branches and resources, and indigenous -industries jn the private sector without eter jeo- 


bankers have been able to obtain funds from joint stock 
banks at reasonable rates. There has also been a 
tendency on the part of some indigenous bankers to 
convert themselves into joint-stock bankine companies, 
and the banking legislation enacted in 1949 covers the 
non-scheduled banks, 

Another suggestion which the Shrof Committee has 
made in this connection is that, pending direct linking 
of indigenous bankers with the Reserve Bank, steps 
should be taken to encourage rediscounting by the 
Reserve Bank of the usance bills of the indigenous 
bankers, such as the Multani hundis of the Shikarpuri 
shroffs, through scheduled banks. But there are certaia 
administrative and statutory difficulties in rediscounting 
Multani hundis. Under Section 17(2) (A) of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934, the Reserve Bank is required 
to observe certain essential safeguards and can rediscount 
only bills maturing within 90 days which arise out of 
bona fide comniercial or trade transactions and bear 
two or more good signatures one of which shall be that 
of a scheduled bank. It .would be extremely difficult 
in practice for the Reserve Bank to verify whether the 
numerous Multani hundis, which are generally for small 
amounts, have .arisen out of bona fide trade transactions. 

In the opinion of the Reserve Bank, such rediscount- 
ing facilities will’‘not by themselves be of any significant 
assistance to the Shikarpuri shroffs, whose limits for 
advances by the banks with which they normally deal 
are determined by their credit-worthiness and the nature 
of their business. These banks have normally sufficient 
funds for the extension of the limits of the shroffs, if re- 
quirements of prudence justified it. 


The Reserve Bank has, however, accepted another 
suggestion, of the Shroff Committee. The Committee re- 
commended that the jReserve Bank should treat shares 
and bonds of the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India and State Financial Corporations as on a par with 
Government securities for advances under Section 
17(4) (A) of the Reserve Bank Act, on such terms ad 
the Reserve Bank may deem appropriate. The Reserve 
Bank has accepted this recommendation and shares and 
bonds will hereafter be treated on a par with the 
Government securities for the purpose of advances to 
scheduled banks under Section 17(4) (A) of the Beier 
Bank Act. 

The Shroff Committee further recommended that 
the indirect participation by banks in long-term indus- 
irial finance would be considerably facilitated if the 
leading banks in India, in co-operation. with the insurance 
companies, could form a consortium or syndicate for 
underwriting or investing in new issues of shares and; 
debentures of industrial companies ' wherever they are 
satisfied about the soundness and prospects of the pro- 
jects. If banks ini India would invest, say, an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of their deposits in. such shares 
and ddbentures, they could make available a further 
sum of over Re, 30 crores for the long-term finance of 


pardising their liquid position. Accordinghy, the Re- 
serve Bank of India has appointed a committee to consi- 
der the question of extending financial facilities for “new 
industries on a long-term basis, The Committee is” 
presided over by Mri 5S’ K. Handoo, Managing Director 
of the Imperial Bank of India, and consists of the 
Managing Director of the Central Bank of India Ltd., and 
the General.Managers of the Bank of India Ltd., Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance Company Ltd., and 
New India Assurance Company Ltd. The Committee 
has been asked to make specific recommendaticns on 
the formation of a consortium or syndicate for financing 
new industries on the Hines suggested by the Shroff 
Committee. The efinal outcome of the suggestions of 
the Committee, and the Reserve Bank’s decisions thereon 
will be awaited with considerable interest by all sections 
of industry 


Indian Shipping 
Indian shipping today does not represent even 
half a per cettt of the tonnage of the world, writes 


Sri M. A. Master. . 


Twenty-three steamers with. a tonnage of about 
175,000 gross registered tons ran regularly at present 
on some of the important routes. They carried about 
a million tons of cargo a year, which was nearly: 
5 per cent of the total overseas trade of India. 

In a special article in the Independence “Day 
Supplement of the Bombay Chronicle, Sri Master 
examines the problems of Indian shipping. 

According to the writer, out of a total sum of 
Rs. 106 crores paid as freight between 1946 and 1951 
for the import of 180 lakh tons of foodgrains, Indian 
ships had received only Rs. 5 crores. 

In 1951 Indian ships had been allotted only five 
lakh tons of Government cargo out of a total of 90 
lakh tons equivalent to 56 per cent. In 1952 Indiar 
ships had been given only 533,000 tons of Govern- 
ment cargo out of a total tonnage of a little more 
than 6,100,000 tons. That was less than nine 
per cent. 


Sri Master estimates on the basis of such publi- 
shed figures of the major and minor posts as were 
available that nearly 20 million tons of cargo-had 
been carried on an average in the preceding three 
years in the overseas trade of India. 

The Government of India, the writer points out, 
had at one time planned to buy a dozen ships to 
conserve the exchange resources and to aid substan- 
tially the national fleet. But that opportunity 
had been lost. Later on, they had announced in 
reply to criticisms in the Parliament that all Indian 
purchase missions had been instructed to make use 
of Indian bottoms as much as possible. But as 
Indian ships were not available at all places and: in 
times of need use of foreign ships sometimes became 
inevitable, 
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He: “contr adicts the coftehtion that if the ‘Govern-: * decided: that in the initial stages the limit should | ‘be 


ment of India were to give preference to Indian 
ships for the carriage of cargo under its patronage, 
E would constitute an act of discrimination and 
f¥efers to the practice of the greatest maritime power 
; im the world, the USA, where in addition to the pro- 
‘vision of the carriage of cargo on the principles of 
—§0-50, a Bill had recently been introducéd in both 
Houses of the ‘Congress providing that all foreign- 
aid cargo originating within and outside the USA as 


well as cargo procured by U.S. Government for its 
,own account should be 


transported exclusively on 
privately-owned U.S. Flag Commerical vessels. 


Bombay State Financial Corporation 


_At the first annual general meeting of the Bombay 
State Financial Corporation, the Chairman elucidated 


the policy of the Corporation -in relation to financial 
assistance extended by the Corporation to the needy 
| industries, 
i: take various types of business under the State Finance 


The Corporation is authorised to under- 
Corporation Act. For the present, however, its 
confined to granting loans and 


scale industries. It would participate in subscribing 
also to debentures of industrial concerts. With the 
expansion of business and enrichment of experience 


the Oorporation may undertake other lines of business 


in due course. 

In deciding its policy, the Board has taken care 
to avoid overlapping of activities with the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India. This aim is being 
achieved by its decision to entertain loan applications 
from public limited companies of medium- and small- 
scale industries only up to a maximum of Rs. 5 lakhs. 
Public companies in the State intending to get loans 
and accommodations in excess or this limit will have 
to approach the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
The central 
applications only from public 
therefore, other concerns, such as 
companies, registered partnerships, 


and proprietary concerns, can only seek financial acco- 





been fized.at Rs, 10 lakhs, 


mmodation from the State Financial Corporation. 
This demarcation of activities between the State and 
the All-India Corporations is both necessary and prac- 
tical ‘as it prevents overlapping and helps co-ordina- 
tion between the two institutions. 

The Board has fixed the mimimum and maximum 


‘amount of loan which it can lend to concerns at a 


time at Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 5 lakhs respectively. The 
‘minimum loan fixed at Rs, 10,000 will enable small- 
scale concerns to take advantage of the assistance 
‘rendered by the Corporation. Industries requiring 
‘loans below this minimum will have to turn to other 
gources for assistance. Under the State 
Gorporafion’ Act, the maximum limit of 
But. the 


loan has 


have 


Financial , 


Board has. 


Rs. 5 lakhs and this is just a way of caution. 

Although the Corporation’s activities are con- 
fined to medium and small-scale industries, such con- 
cerns as can offer adequate security can aloné get 
accommodation from the Corporation. Under the 
provisions of the Act, the loans—both medium and 
long term—must be secured by mortgage of fixed as- 
sets of the borrowing concern. As a result, indus- 
trial concerns which have no tangible or fixed assets 
to offer as security are not eligible for assistance from 
the Corporation. The amount of loan sanctioned 
must be secured by about 50 per cent of the net. 
value of fixed assets of a concern, and thus the bor- 
rowing concern should have assets valued at not less 
than Rs.. 20,000, if it seeks a loan of Rs. 10,000. ‘This 
limitation acts rather harshly on small mdustrial con- 
cerns, such as rice mills and oil mills operating in 
mofussil areas. Moreover, for their day-to-day 
operations these concerns have ‘to borrow working 
capital from commercial banks and for that they 
to provide tangible securities. Therefore, 
small industrial units are often handicapped in 
obtaining loans from the Corporation as they could 
not provide adequate securities for medium- and 
long-term credit. 
_ Applications of many industrial concerfs are for 
loans either wholly or partly for working capital. But 
the Board thas decided that loans should be primarily 
given for purposes of acquiring fixed assets, either 
for development of new units or for expansion, reno- 
vation or modernisation of’ existing units and that 
loans for working capital would be extended only in 
exceptional circumstances. The Bombay Govern- 
ment ‘has also given instructions to the ‘Corporation 
to give loans for working capital only in exceptional 
cases. 

Irrigation Rates wn Uttar Pradesh 

In an article in the Vigil criticising the enhance- 
ments in canal water rates in the Uttar Pradesh, Sri 
Triloki Singh writes that the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh did not appear to make any distinction 
between the rates charged for productive and un- 
productive canal rates. While State irrigation was 
nowhere looked upon as a profit-making commercial: 
enterprise, and rates were kept lower for relatively 
unproductive canals constructed as 3a protection 
against famine, even at a low outturn in the outlay, 
Sri Singh points out, the U.P. Government thad been 
after imereasing rates piper the advent of indepen- 
dence, 

‘The irrigation rates, revised after the First World 
War on account of rise in wages and prices, had been 
further revised in 1923 and except in the case of 
sugarcane the rates in 1948 generally were those of 
1923. Quoting certain statistics the writer shows 
that the price of foodgraing had gained 100% since 
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1923..:- Viewed’ in . that ‘perspective -the. present 
enhancements in ligation rates of 1380 per cent to 
800 per cent could hardly be justified, 

Sri Singh further shows with the help of statis- 
tics that the net revenue to the U.P. Government 
from irigation after meeting the working expenses 
and other incidental charges had increased six times 
with the addition of only 1)9th in the capacity of 
the Ganga Canal and a few hundred tube wells for 
kharif crops. There was no increase in supplies for 
yabi crops on any canal in U. P. 

The irigation rates in U.P. were higher than in 
any other State in India except for sugarcane in 
Bombay. 

We ‘have every sympathy with the people who 
have to pay heavy rates and taxes, but we are 
amazed to learn that food prices have gone up only 
100 per cent, as compared with pre-war rates, 

Statistics is a singularly pliable and elastic 
science where India is concerned. ° The old adage 
about lies and statistics remains operative in our 
country to-day. 


Poliomyelitis in Bombay 

According to 4 statement of the Acting Muni- 
cipal Commissioner of Bombay, Sri V. L. Gidwani, 
in a meeting of the Corporation of the City of 
Bombay on August 9, it was learnt that since 1949 
when there had. been 389 attacks of poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) resulting in 65 deaths, the figures 
had been: 


Year Attacks Deaths > 
1950 122 20 
1951 51 15 
1952 57. 27 
1953 53 18 
1954 (up to 7.8.54) 118 22 


Mr. Gidwani said that the situation was under 
coltrol. He added that efforts were being made to 
get gamma globulin from the United States, where 
it was being tried out for “passive immunity.” But it 
was a very costly treatment as a ten .c.c. phial cost 
- Rs. 200, 


In an editorial article on the 12th August, the 
Bombay Chronicle, which was carrying on a regular 
and systematic campaign for the prevention and 
putting a stop to its extension, writes that though 
polio figures were relatively smaller this year than 
in some of the previous years quoted by the Munici- 
pal Commissioner, complacency in the effort to halt 
the spread _ of the disease could not be tolerated, 
because only two months of the difficult period had 
passed and there were nearly two more movtths to 
go. Parental anxiety could only be allayed when 
there was demonstrable evidence that the dreadful 
march of the disease was being halted effectively. 
The newspaper thought that the municipal authorities 
might be under-estimating the seriousness of the dan- 
ger presented by the disease. It quotes the expert 
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opinion’ of Dr. George Coelho and urges the munici-. 
pal authorities to improve the conservancy and pub-- 


lic health services in the city. 4 
3G, 
Ganga Bridge: Project 204 


Considerable progress has been achieved on th; * 
preliminary work for the Ganga bridge -project whicirs 
is to cost Fs. 16 crores. Global tenders were invita. £ 
for the erection of the main bridge across the river at. 
Mokameh, about 54 miles east of Patna. Nine Indian 
and foreign firms have submitted tenders. In additi:. 
to quotations for two .official designs they have alsg 
quoted for alternative designs. The foreign engineéri‘a: 
firms are mainly from Germany but some of them ais, 
have Indian, Australian and Italian associates. 

At the sife of the project, work is proceedi*” 
steadily. Collection of pitching stone at the site hv. 
started. It is estimated that nearly thirty million cubi. 
feet of stone will be required mainly for the vital guidt., 
bund. On an average, two or three train-loads of stone 


will be carriede to the project site everyday. To mett,,! 
projects, about 1500 broad... 


the transport needs of the 
gauge and metersgauge wagons are undergoing a proce 
of repaifi and 
have been spent’on the project and it is estimated that, 


another one crore and 25 lakhs of rupees will be spent . 


in the current financial year. 


Actual work in the river bed will begin in October | 
and steel 


next year. Meanwhile, plant, machinery 
required for the foundations and girders will be 
collected. When completed, the bridge will provide a 
far more satisfactory transport system for carrying 
trafic between North Bihar and South Bihar and will 
help in the development of North Bihar and surrounding 
areas including Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Assam and 
indirectly Nepal. 


_ While the problem of unemployment is increasing, in the 
country, some of the Government policies in this regard 


evidently tend to worsen the situation, And the most glar- ~ 
inj instance of this contradictory policy is the re-employ- ' 


ment of retired officers as well as the extension of the terms 
of many officers who are already due to retire, It is 
now-a-days a common practice, and the practice has 
become widespread enough, to re-employ retired, Govern- 
ment officers either in the departments to which they 
originally belonged or in some other departments. Again, 
retirement is often put off by extension of the terms for: 
several times. The result is obviously dangerous—new 


employment is thus bound to be limited with the conse- , 


conversion. So far nearly. Rs. 80 lakhe - 


quential rise in. unemployment. | 
Government seem to have forgotten what was done 


during the early ’thirties to check the growing unemploy- 


ment. It was the compulsory retirement at the age of 


55 and this was followed with few exceptions by the. 
authorities at that time. Why is it not being followax 
this time also? Are the elderly officers of the present re 


t 


gitte more efficierit atid mote iidispettsable than their com- 
(ers of the late ‘thirties? In the railway department, in the 
*".st and telegraphs department, in the income-tax depart- 
rent, just to cite a few examples, re-employment and 
.ftension of the terms of the high officers. have become 
. normal feature of Government employmeny policy. 
The usual excuse put forward is the paucity of 
 wnalified and suitable younger men. There is some 
“tification for this, we know. But thanks to nepotism 
sid wire-pulling by well-placed. relatives, it is seldom 
+aIbest candidate who is put forward for selection. 
His also cannot be denied, 


Yate Cut in Wheat . 

“The fall in wheat prices in the USA’ and Canada 
oan important event. The initiative in reducing the 
wheat price came from the USA. The cut was not 
_-yiade directly in the selling price; it was effected by 
inereasing the shipping subsidy for wheat* by about 10 
‘céiits a bushel (60 Ibs.). Following this action, Canada 
vdde a cut of 10% cents a bushel in the Canadian Wheat 
Soard’s export price for three top grades. The revised 
sate now stands at $1.72} a bushel, and this applies to 
sales under the International Wheat Agreement as well 
as to other ‘sales. The main reason for the drop in 
wheat prices is the large increase in world supplies, 
following two successive record crops in the United 
States and Canada and the prospect of another good crop 
in the current season. Production in other parts of the 
world has also increased considerably. India, with a good 
crop of wheat and rice harvests in the past year, is 
practically out of the import market this year. The 
world’s biggest importing area, Western Europe, has 
harvested a record crop, particularly France, Italy and 
the UK. The main problem of the world wheat crop is 
that while the importing countries are in need, of less 
wheat, all the exporting countries have more wheat for 
‘sale. Because of increasiong production and mounting 
stocks, the USA was forced to reduce the wheat price. 
The total production. of wheat during 1953-54 of the four 
major wheat exporting, countries, namely, the USA, 
Canada, Argentine and Australia, aggregated 2,212 million 
bushels and there was a carry-over of further, 1,610 
million’ bushels from the 1952-53 crop. : | 

The cut in American and Canadian wheat price has 

mot however brought any reduction, in the selling prices 
of Australian and Argentine prices. The world wheat 
narket has undergone a striking .change in the face of 
ising supply with falling demand. The importing 
ignatcries to the International Wheat Agreement have 
‘ot yet made their guaranteed purchases. The total 
‘urchase during the current year is only 42] million 
‘ushels—and this is very much less than the 581 mil- 
Sn bushels fully taken up in the previous two seasons 
<. under the agreement. India, which the second big- 
at import quota, has taken up just one per cent of 
-. quota of 37.3 million bushels (equivalent of one 
slilion tons), 
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The exporting cotttitries imay reduce their prices to 
the minimum of §1.55 per bushel so as to force the 
sigmatories to take up their quota.. If they do so, 
India is in duty bound to take up its quota of one mil- 
lion tons. It is said that she cannot refuse to buy, 
because in previous seasons when the free market price 
was well above the maximum price fixed under the 
International Wheat Agreement, the exporting countries 


honoured their obligation to the full. Similarly, all 
other signatory countries will have to take up their 
quota if the wheat price comes down to the “floor.” 


‘When the last International Wheat Agreement was being 
negotiated and concluded, we objected te India’s re~ 
newing the pact as it was evident that the world wheat 
price was bound to decline. ‘Britain was of course clever 
as she kept out of the agreement. She is now free to 
buy at the lowest market the minimum quantity she 
needs, 


Golden Lanka 


The wealth of ancient Ceylon and the skill of its 
engineers was, far-famed in the epics and chronicles 
of ancient Orient. A most amazing proof is given in 
the following extract from the Worldover Press. 

It also shows how little the foreign rulers of 
Ceylon were concerned with the real welfare of the 
children of the soil, anywhere in Asia. Else these 
ancient structures would not have been neglected. 

From no mere sentimentalist, but from a hard-headed, 
and - experienced man of business outloak, comes a 
report that fascinatingly combines the meeting of a 
great need with a_ reliance on historic ways of the 
ancient Ceylonese. Dr. Raymond W. Miller, F.A.O. 
Consultant, a public relations counsel and a_ lecturer 
at the Harvard Business School, tells a colorful and 
unusual story, basing it on Hardy’s research. 

The Ceylonese Kings, before the time of Christ, 
erected irrigation systems and reservoirs for the people. 
Ceylon today has a population of about 25,000,000 for 
an area half that of England, and although! there were 


fewer people back in antiquity, some of the cities 
contained a million inhabitants. There was food 
enough for all, but the mosquito -decimated the 


population time after time from malaria. To rid them- 
selves of this deadly pest, the people moved out and 
migrated te other places, there to build up cities anew. 
Again and again this happened. There were other 
enemies—predatory kings from India who came to 
plunder and’ destroy. 

When they moved out, the city populations left 
behind them giant waterworks, well-built, strong, and 
adequate. Jt happens that these have stood up until 
the present time, needing only a measure of repair. 
The oldtime Ceylonese have mergd with the dust, but 
unused through the ages, so 
skillfully constructed that they can be utilized even in 
our 20th century. Amazingly, 2,000,000 persons can be 
supplied with water in - this arid region, merely by 
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patching -up a section of the old viaducts, lakes and. 
canals. No new engineering has been, necessary. 

Says Hardy: “I have seen technical assistance 
projects in many lands and under many different 
.conditions, but this one is. in a class by itself.” Se 
much. for the oddity of those conditions in Geylon. But 
Hardy properly draws deductions which affect technical 
aid as a method. “Each time I visit Asia,” he declares, 
“T become more convinced that the type of technical 
assistance rendered by F.A.O. is what the under- 
developed countries of the world need and want.” 


Co-existence 

The recent statement made by Pandit Nehru, in 
the House of People, has clarified the issues in India’s 
Foreign policy in a remarkable way. We are puttiag it 
on record below: 

Mr. Nehru said that co-existence assumed non-inter- 
ference in each other's affairs. The ey orate 
war—might lead to “co-destruction.” 

He said that the Indo-China settlement .at Gav 
had given rise to a feeling of security, or ,‘a lesser’ feeling 
of insecurity,” and the world was moving towards less 
fear and suspicion and gradually towards some _ settle- 
ment. 

Any approach to the question in the way likely to 
be ‘adopted at thé proposed S.E.A.D.O. conference in 
the Philippines might arouse these fears and suspicions 
and thereby encourage a feeling of insecurity. 

Referring to the visit of the Chinese Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chou En-lsi, he said they had discussed frankly 
and: freely the different political and economic systems 
in. India and’ China, how far they could come into con- 
flict with each other and how far each country would 
tolerate and not interfere with the other. “These ‘talks 
led us to a large number of common approaches, in. 
spite of such differences we might have in our countries 
as how to solve our respective problems. It was not 
only a pleasure but I profited by this meeting consider- 
ably, and I believe it was of some advantage to the 
Prime Minister of China also, to have stayed for a few 
days in India and to have had frank talks. with us and 
a ficeting glimpse of India as it is and a grasp of some- 
thing of the mind of other countries of Asia.”- _ ; 

Some other Asian countries entirely agreed with the 
approach in the joint statement issued by the Chinese 
Frime Minister and himself and the joint statement of 
the Burmese and Chinese Prime Ministers. “It. is an 
important thing, this gradual growth of-an area of 
peace in South-East Asia.” . ~ 

Since the House debated foreign policy last, many 
developments had taken place which might all together 
be referred to as “the crisis of our time.” It could be 
viewed from many angles. Viewed from the continent 


of America it would have one angie, from the middle of¢ 


Europe another angle, and from the middle of Asia it 
would have yet another angle. But however different 
might be the facets, in its totality it was the same. 


Referring to the Geneva conference, Mr. Nehru said 
that the Indo-China problem had im a sense become “an 
epitome of the crisis of our time.” The conference on- 
Asian problems was held in Europe and--was chiefly 
dealt with by Europeans, Americans and the like. With 
all the respect he had for those European and American 
countries “it dees not make the slightest difference be- 
cause we must have a say in deciding our destiny and 
Asia’s destiny.” 

The conference at Geneva tried io discuss Asian 
matters ignoring what Asia thought on the malter. China 
which was intimately connected was there. A large 
number of Asian countries, principally the Colombo 
conference countries, were not represented at the con- 
ference, buf their views were nevértheless constantly 


‘referred, to. “Geneva saw the impact of realities on an 


unreal way of doing things. The unreal way was to, 
forget Asia, largely speaking,” 

He was not saying this to criticize the work done at 
Geneva but rather the way countries of the Wes: had 


got into considering Asian ‘problems. No problem 
‘could be isolated and he could well understand the deep 


interess of Europe or America in Asian problems just 

as European problems were of interest to India and Asia 

for the simple reason that they all acted on each other. 

When a problem might lead to war or peace, it-ceaséd: 
to be a local or continental problem. But it was com- : 
pletely out of place and out of date for problems to be 

considered by certain European or American Powers,, 
forgetting or ignoring Asia, especially when those prob- - 
lems were of Asia. This was realized at Geneva, and 

though the Asian countries were not formally represented 

there, to some extent their voice was heard) and had a 

great deal of effect on the decisions ihere. 


He praised the leading States in Geneva who came 
to an agreement. Buz behind all that was the compelling 
mecessity of coming to a settlement or facing a disas- 
trous war. It was -not a final settlement as it did not 
resolve all the world’s problems but it did indicate how 
people: reacted when they had to-face the reality of war 
and peace..They reacted inevitably for peace and 
“that is the healthiest sign so far as Geneva is concerned.” 

‘Mr. Nehru referred to the circumstances ~- under. 
which India had accepted the new responsibilitics in? 
Indo-China and to the preliminary .conferences held in 
Delhi, and said he was glad that all that had been done: 
se far in_ regard to the three Commissions had the’ uns? 
animous approval of the members of the. Commission. 
This showed that “there is a great deal of the spirit off: 
working together.” All the countries in- Indo- Chin yhadis 
also so far been very helpful to the Commission ail att 
the conferenccs held in Delhi they showed “a friendliness) 
even to each other which was rather surprising, So we: 
have started ses this work in Indo-China in a sense under 
good auspices.” 

India had ahaa on herself a heavy responsibility 
‘and all kinds of. problems were likely to arise from 
day to day. In a sense, what would happen elsewhere, 
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in the China Seas and round about, would have its effect 
on Indo-China. 

In Korea, he said, some progress had been made, but 
the situation was not a happy one. He hoped, however. 
that attempts to reach a peaceful settlement would 
continue to be made. 

During .the Geneva conference, Mr. Chou, En-lai 
had come to India on a visit. China and India were 
the two biggest countries of -Asig and each had had a 
very [long past which touched the other in the course 
of history. In the present day they had both to play 
an important role in Asia, if not in g wider sphere. 
“We have, therefore, always thought it of the highest 
importance that India and China should understand 
each other and should, as far as possible, co-operate 
with each other. We are neighbours with 2,000 miles 
of common frontiers, Anyhow we are big, dynamic, 
vital, growing and progressive nations and we are bound 
to come in touch with each other in many places. That 
coming into touch could be either a friendly touch or 
in conflict. It is our desire, and I believe it is the 
desire of the Chinese Government, that our contacts 
should be friendly and that we should co-operate in as 
large a measure as possible.” ; 

As a result of this came the agreement on Tibet. 
By itself it was a minor agreement but then the five 
principles contained in it of non-aggression, mutual 
recognition of territorial integrity, mutual non-interference 
in each other’s affairs, etc., had become the basis of a 
new approach to these matters. 

The visit of Mr. Chou En-lai was important to us, to 
talk 10 each other and discuss matters frankly and fully. 
At that time the Geneva conference was going on. No 
one knew what the final result would be and so we had 
occasion to discuss those matters at Geneva as well as 
many other matters pertaining to Asia. 

After his visit to India, the Chinese Prime Minister 
went to Burma and the Prime Ministers of Burma and 
China issued a joint statement there more or less on 
the lines of the joint statement issued in Delhi embodying 
those five principles. “T have little doubt that some 
other countries in South-East Asia also agree to these 
five principles and the approach of the joint statement.” 

It was no doubt true that by agreeing to follow this 
neaceful course they could not guarantee peace in Asia 
‘+¢ anywhere else. But “we do throw our weight on the 
nde of peace. It was after Mr. Chou En-lai came here 
hat he went back to Geneva and this agreement was 
wrived at. While we have to congratulate ourselves on 
the progress made in regard to a settlement of  Indo- 
China, I do wish the House to remember that the world 
is sitting all the time on some kind of an edge of a 
precipice and no one can know what new development or 
happening might upset this balance.’ 

The word “co-existence,” Mr. Nehru added, had 
been used and thrown about a good deal in the past 
few mon‘hs. So far as India was concerned her whole 
nolicv was based right from the beginning on the concep- 
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tion of co-existence, and the idea was not new to her. 
“Naturally we do not wish to interfere with others in any 
way and do not propose to be interfered with by others. 

“Naturally the consequences of this approach are 
co-existence. It is only when you want to interfere, or 
you are afraid of being interfered with, co-existence does 
not exist. In the world today nobody can be certain 
bur you can make your own guess whether interference 
with each other can be checked or controlled or not. If 
it cannot be checked, of course there can be no co- 
cxistence and conflicts arise. And we have arrived at a 
sae in the world when a small conflict is likely to be- 
come immediately a hig conflict and a big conflict a world 
wat. There are no. small stages left now so that this 
problem whether co-existence is possible or not is a 
very important one. If it is not possible then the only 
alternative is world war,” 

But whether one liked the present state of affairs 
in the world or not one had to choose between a policy 
likely to lead to war on a large scale and a general 
approach meant by the word “co-existence.” The 
countries at the Geneva conference realized that the 
alternative lo not accepting some idea of co-existence wag 
war, which they were naturally not prepared to face. 

The Geneva agreement had specifically laid down 
that the countries in Indo-China should be independent 
and they should not have military alliances with other 
countries or align with other countries and should mere 
or less belong to what might be called the area of peace. 
There was some argument about the interpretation of 
the words but the general idea of the Geneva decision 
in regard to Inde-China countries was quite clear. 

“Tf the Indo-China countries, or any of them, align. 
themselves definitely with one powerful group of nations, 
they become a threat to the other and, therefore, a cause 
of conflict. On the one side, it was feared that they 
may be a spring-hoard for the actions of Communist 
countries and on the other it was feared that they would 
be bases for action against those countries. So unless 
you can isolate them in a military sense from these two 
groups you make them a cause of conflict. Therefore, 
this important decision was made that these Indo-China 
countries should as far as possible keep out of these 
military alliances and in a sense form part of the area 
of peace. How that idea develops will depend on cir- 
cumstances.” 

The question of Goa had provided some excitement 
in India and infinitely more excitement in, the mind of 
the Portuguese Government. It was extraordinary how 
in the last month or so the Portuguese Government had 
started an organized campaign in all the capitals of 


the world against India in regard to Goa and 
said all sorts of things in the course of those 
@umpaigns. 


They had made it out that some military intervention’ 
was going to take place either by Indian soldiers as 
such or. disguised as fisherfolk carrying ‘arms. There 
had also been considerable addition to their formal 
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military force in Goa. There had been a good deal of 
correspondence with the Portuguese Government and on 
reading it one would feel bewildered, as he himself had 
been. ; 
Referring to Portugal’s suggestion for impartial 
observation of the situation and India’s acceptance of the 
same and her preposal for a conference, he said : “During 
the past two weeks we have exchanged Notes after 
Notes and yet that meeting has not taken place.” The 
two sides had nominated their representatives and yet 
they could not meet and “some excuse or other is being 
found by the Portuguese Government, and apparently 
they want us to commit ourselves in, regard to these 
matters.” a 

“We are not prepared to commit ourselves about 
anything, nor do we ask them to commit themselves. 
Naturally these talks between our representatives and 
the Portuguese Government is’ not going to solve the 
Goa problem.’ They are not going to discuss the basic 
problems of a de facto and de jure transfer of Goa. 
They have to be Jeft over for future discussions. The 
present stage is a limited stage to discuss what is 
happening there now. In regfard to that no commitment 
is necessary, nor can be made. If the Portuguese Govern- 
ment wants us to make any commitment giving) up oF 
modifying our ideas in regard to Goa, they are mistaken. 
We are not going to do that, nor do we ask them to 
inake any such commitment. We ‘want to proceed step 
by step, peacefully and gradually and arrive at some 
settlement. 

“One thing has surprised me very much and that 
is the reaction of some countries -to this Goa issue. 
Some of them, I think, were probably not fully aware 
of the facts because when we placed the real facts before 
them they admitted that they did not know them. Others, 
knowing the facts, have acted in a way which has 
surprised me.”~ : 

Mr. Nehru said: “The movement for independence 
in India was for the whole of India, obviously including 
Indian State, Pondicherry, Goa and other places. It snade 
no difference to us that in the course of history colonial 
forces had come and divided India between them.” 

The moment the protecting power in India went and 
the whole country became free, the raison d’etre for 
Goa remaining separate ceased and “indeed it would 
have been in the nature of things if at that time this 
question had been solved.” 


The Prime Minister recalled that a little before or 


after the transfer of power, the then Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, which had adopted a non-co-operative line with 
the rest of India, had  staried negotiations with the 
Portuguese Government about Goa. This was no secret 
and known to everyone. Some proposals were discussed 
about some kind of common control for Goa. e 

The Hyderabad Government of that day ‘felt 
surrounded by the Union of India and was an ambitious 
Government and had various ideas.” They wanted an 
outlet to the sea. At one time they thought of spreading 
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out up to the Bay of Bengal and later to the Arabian 
Sea via Goa. 

Mr, Nehru said that it was no use blaming, any single 
individual but the persons who were the moving spirits 
behind all those negotiations had mostly left Hyderabad 
and some of them had suffered adequately for it. 

But the point was Portugal presumably thought 
that Hyderabad might be a bulwark against the Indian 
Union and wanted tq join hands with them. OF course, 
nothing came out of it because other changes took place 
with some rapidity. “But it is interestng to see how the 
Portuguese Gevernment of the day, not long ago, were 
discussing .this problem of Goa with the Hyderabad 
Government when now they ‘adept the line that this 
subject is too sacred to be discussed. I refer to this 
only to show how at one stage, when they felt that 
because of the British protecting; power going away their 
future mighg be uncertain, they wanted to do something.” 

Since then India had stated that Goa must become 
part of India. The historical and other necessities for 
Goa remaining separate were over. Nothing could keep 
it there. : 

Apart from the fact of Goa being in this country, 
and the’ fundamental fact of Goanese themselves want- 
ing it, the major fact wag that “what is called Golonia- 
lism is in retreat and has to be so.” “We talk about the 
crisis of our time and many people view it in different 
ways. Probably in the U.S.A. the crisis of the time is: 
supposed to be Communism ‘versus anti-Commuv-; 
nism. It may be so to some extent. But the crisis of 
the time in Asia is ‘colonialism versus anti-colorialism. 
Let us be quite clear about it.” (cheers) 

A wise step was taken in Burma and India. In 
Indonesia there was some trouble ‘but it was solved to 
some extent. One could see the difference where this 
trend of modern history had been, recognized and there 
had been a peaceful change-over and friendship between 
them and the countries which had till them dominated 
them. It was in this larger context of the freedom of 
countries that they should see this problem of Goa. 

He could understand the Portuguese, having a soft 

corner in their ‘hearts for the «days of Portugal’s 
grandeur. But that did not justify in any sense,- logical 
or otherwise, the Portuguese adopting a policy today of 
holding on to Goa against the wishes: of the people of 
Goa. ro Wee - 
“One thing I deeply regret -and that is ‘the way the 
Portuguese Government has brought the Church into the 
picture, thereby trying to ‘make this a religious issue 
which of course it is not.” The topmost Catholic leaders 
in India had expressed themselves quite clearly on, this 
issue not only of religion and Catholicism in India but 
of Goa itself and had supported the freedom movement 
in Goa. 

Christianity had come to India Jong before it went 
to Portugal or to Europe. He would like members to 
remember that Christianity was not a foreign religion 
but as much an Indian religion asi any other. It had 
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been in India for the last 1,908 years, especially in South 
India. There were some five million Roman Catholics 
in, India. In matters concerning their freedom of 
religion, conscience, etc., they themselves had said that 
they had full freedom. So it was a matter of deep 
regret to him that this religious bias was being given. 
to this purely political question of Goa. 

Ig the British had to withdraw from India and had 
to come to a_ friendly settlement as they did, it was 
extraordinary for anyone to jmagine that any small 
foothold on the coast of India here and there could 
continue under colonia] domination. It was absurd. 

The argument that Goa was part ef Portugal needed 
no, answer and the claim that the Goangse were fond 
of the Portuguese administration could very easily be 
proved. 

During the last seven years or so, ‘houeh India was 
in full sympathy with ihe movement of the Goans in 
Bombay and elsewhere, they had strongly perhaps too 
strongly, avoided any direct interference in the matter 
because they wanted to ‘settle the matter peacefully and 
co-operatively. The state of affairs in Portugal 
difftrent. from that in India. In one or two of his 
speeches the Portuguese Prime Minister had made some 
references to democracy. “With due respect to him I 
was not aware that this word was understood or acted 
upon in Portugal.” It was not his concern what was 
the situation in Portugal just as it was not Portugal’s 
concern what happened in India. 

But he was mterested in Goa as the Portuguese Prime 
Minister was. Powerful historical forces: were at work. 
It was not the Indian Army but a powerful indigenous 
movement that was at work. They wholly sympathized 
with the movement. In. Goa there was nothing like civil 
liberty. Newspapers could not be published and an 
_ eminent surgeon was arrested and deported because he 
said in a private dinner. that Goa was not part of 
Portugal. f 

The only way to deal with the question was for 
people to talk with each other. The other way was 
war. “We want to settle this question peacefully and 
we hope to settle it but that can only be done if the 
other party is prepared to discuss these matters.” 


India Puts Its U. N. Votes on Record 

The Worldover Press gives the following bit of 
Interesting news: 

“Disturbed by such ‘criticisms as- ‘India always votes 
with the Communists,’ or ‘India never backs the United 
States, Indian government researchers have compiled 
figures to show that such attitudes in the U.S. are not 
warranted by the facts. 

“Citing United Nations records they assert that out 
of 66 votes on the question of Korea, India voted with 
the US. 32 times, and either abstained or voted against ® 
it 34 times. In the eighth session of the U.N. General 
- Assembly, India backed the U.S. on 27 occasions, and 
the Soviet Union on 19 occasions. The government 
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statement points out that on. 14 occasions, the U.S. and 
the U.S.S5.R. supported each other, The voting record, 
of which this is a summary, is set forth in the utmost 
detail, issue by issue and vote by vote.” 


Guatemalan Victory—For What ? 

Guatemala was a test, a test of democratic procedure 
when faced with a crisis. It was a surprise to most, when 
events moved in a way that was so long associated with 
the totalitarian countries. Now, in the aftermath, the 
questions remain still unanswered. The Worldover Press 
in its July 23rd issue, puts forward the following: 

“Both the. White House and State Department have 
publicly expressed statisfaction_at the triumph of anti- 
Communist elements in Guatemala. In private, however, 
unless blind to realities, they must know that countless 
pitfalls lie ahead. The overthrow of the Arbenz regime 
was cleverly brought about, but in coming months 
nothing short of real wisdom will be required. Important 
unresolved issues, and their ‘handling, will be watched 
by all the world and in particular by Latin Americans. 

“Can true unity prevail among the various forces 
constituting the government junta? There are strong 
rival ambitions, genuine differences on aims and 
principles, ‘As a Central American correspondent for 
Worldover Press reported during the revolt, the insurgent 
leaders were without a specific program, On steps for 
impvovercn”. their statements have been, impromptu, 
piecemeal, often confused. 

“Who put up the large sums used by Calonel Castillo 
Armas to pay his rebel soldiery, to buy and hire planes ? 
Who supplied the planes, certain napalm bombs, and 
minor armament? If Washington cannot truthfully and 
convincingly show that it did not give covert material 
aid to the revolutionists, Latin American fears will be 
universally augmented. The U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency seems definitely involved, and Castillo’s money 
did not come out of thin air. It may be argued that 
all this was justified, but Latin Americans will probe 
with embarrassing question. 

“Were the planes that bombarded Guatemala based 
on Nicaragua as well as Honduras? If so, was this a 
part of U.S. planning, and if not, did it in any case 
meet with U.S. approval? Every democratically 
minded person in Central America, overwhelmingly non- 
Communist, is concerned over the role played by dictators, 
such as Nicaragua’s Somoza, who has often threatened 
democratic neighbor states like Costa Rica 

“U.S. spokesmen, with sincerity, have expressed hope 
for a reform program by the new government. And yet, 
after having had a hand in the overturn, they say of 
internal questions they ‘can’, interfere.’ It has been 
plain all along that many of Castillo Armas’ hackers 
were reactionaries, as hostile to democratic reforms as 
to Communism. The ruling junta has already announced 
that illiterates will no longer be permitted to vote, 
despite the experience of nearby Jamaica and other 
countries, where illiteracy has not prevented intelligent 
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balloting. This move has wiped out at a stroke the fine 
efforts of the Arevalo government to help the long 
oppressed Indians to come info their own. Nearly three- 
fourths of the people are illiterate. The_junta is clearly 
committed to _minorit e. Will Washington remain 
silent ? 

“What will happen to the arms purchased from 
Communist sources? Ut is odd that this shipment, 
played up as so tremendous when, in the hands of Arbenz, 
is now described as well-nigh worthless.. Some weapons: 
were parachuted, under Arbenz, into rural areas, where 
they are likely to become the dragon’s teeth of new 
conflicts for local possession. Will they serve to foment 
fresh border clashes? Note that the Mew junta has 
reiterated Guatemala’s old demand for British Honduras. 
- “What of the impact on the United Nations ? 
Concern has been felt there, because the U.S. (knowing 
Russia wanted to keep the Guatemalan question in the 
Security Council and under veto) strove to get it into 
the hands of the Organizaion of American States. This 
contradicted method used on Korea, for here there was 


hot only an attack by Guatemalans on an elected 
yatemalan government, but a” technical imvasion staged 


6utside the country, in Honduras. Will regional 
authority keep on superseding that of the world body ? 
The French pointed out that when Thailand had just 
asked for peace observers, U.S. delegate Henry Cabot 
Lodge had said he never hoped to see the day when a 
small country which believed it was threatened was to be 
asked by the U.N., ‘What’s the hurry ?’ Yet on 
Guatemala, however understandably, the U.S. took an 
opposite position. The end of this precedent is not yet. 

“Millions of non-Communist Latin Americans have 
shown alarm at the U.S. handling of Guatemala. The 
press, of all shades, has been outspoken. IP corres- 
pondent Victor Alba, interviewing in Mexico many refu- 
gees from Latin dictatorships, along with intellectuals 
and informed professional people, found criticism 
widespread. Yet he reports a discernible pro-U.S. feeling 
that once did not exist. On this a new fellowship could 
he built by renewed economic and cultural co-operation. 
Will Washington overcome its recent neglect, and show 
a real awakening ?” 


The Question of Formosa 

Writing under the heading, “Co-existence, Chinese 
Style.” the Spectator (August 20) says: “It might 
seem odd that the conference to prepare a treaty on 
the defence of South-East Asia should be announced 
from Washington at a moment when Mr. Chou Bh-lai 
was toasting the Queen and his British guests were 
tucking into their melon stuffed with fruit. But this is 
a kind of sequence that, in this uncomfortable age of 
‘co-existence,’ we must get used to—without getting 
confused hy. 

“The Chinese, for their part, have kept matters 
absolutely distinct. Just a few days before the exotic 
East-West banquet the Chinese Prime Minister 
delivered his report on foreign affairs to the Central 
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Feople’s Government Council. In this he said; ‘Only 
by liberating Taiwan from the rule of the traitorous 
Chiang: Kai-shek, only by fulfilling this glorious task;— 
will we achieve the complete unification of our great 
motherland, will we complete victory in the great cause 
of liberating the Chinese people, will) we further 
safeguard the peace and. security of Asia and the whole 
world.’ a abs 

“He went on to dare the Americans to stop him. 
Last Tuesday (August 17) President Eisenhower 
accepted the dare, and the effect miay be that things 
will jog along without much new activity on either side. 

“The point @at' issue is that, though Chiang is 
undoubtedly gaking himself a nuisance (and not only 
to the Chinese Communists) in the China Seas, Chou 
En-lai would make more sense of his own doctrine of 
co-existence if he recognized Formosa as falling within 
the American sphere of influencée—in rather the same 
sense as Nortltern Viet-Nam is now within the Chinese 
sphere of influence—than by breathing fire at Washington 
over the heads of the British Labour delegation in 
Peking. 

“This is why the creation of SEATO is an essential 
accompaniment to co-existence, Chinese style. So long 
as the Chinese are intent on expanding, the remnants 
of non-Communist Asia will only he safe if they are 
defended, first, by their own efforts and, secondly, by a 
Western guarantee of their integrity.” 

Time and Tide (August 21) says: “The situation 
as regards Formosa is a striking lesson on the folly of 
leaving Anglo-American differences unresolved, of failing 
to reach an agreed overall view of the world situation 
and the strategy which should derive from it. 

“The British, under Mr. Attlee, took the view, after 
the victory of the Communists on the Chinese mainland, 
that the right thing to deo—whether it was pleasant or 
not—was to recognize the fait accompli. As regards 
Formosa, the Labour Government took the view that 
it was geographically part of China and should sooner 
or later revert to it. It is an. arguable view. 

“The Americans looked less at Formosa than at the 
world situation of which Formosa is part. And when 
they Jooked at it against the background of the world 
situation, it was with a practical rather than a legal 
eye. If it is the purpose of Communist States, as 
Communism roundly proclaims it is. to destroy the free 
States of the world and .replace them by Communist 
dictatorship, using in the process all means up to, and 
including, war, then to be bound by narrow legalism 
and to hand over to a Communist State. another vantage- 
point--which would make the defence of the Far East 
and of Australasia much more difficult—would be folly. 

“This, in a sentence. is the basic difference be- 


eiween the British and the American approach. It is 


further complicated by consideration of what fate the 
Formosans would meet if ever the Chinese Commu- 
niste got control there. There can be little doubt. 
what it would be at the hands of a Chinese Commu- 
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nist Government which boasts it has ‘liquidated’ two- 
and-a-quarter millions of its own nationals.”—LPS. 


Industrial Policy of Pakistan 


Promotion and encouragement of private enter- 
prise was the structural edifice upon which the indus- 
trial policy of Pakistan was now being based, reports 
the Pakistan News. 

; During the switch over of an ecqziomy hitherto 
basically agricultural to one which envisaged greater 
accent on industry, Government, had sought to, act the 
principal investor. Reaction of private enterprise to 
that policy of the Government was Mery encouraging. 

The Government-proposed PtRian Industrial 
Development Corporation had becomes the sheet 
anchor of home industry. The Corporation had helped 
to organise and set up many large-scale new indus- 
tries; and had invested a sum of approximately sixty 
crores of rupees in the’ industrial enterprises of the 
country. Thirty-seven major industries® had been 
considered for regulation, development and planning. 
Those were concerned with arms and ammutDitions 
for war, cement, coal, electrical equipments, heavy 
chemical, heavy engineering industries for construction 
of aircraft, ships, locomotives, wagons, automobiles, 
agricultural machinery, iron and steel, mineral indus- 
tries and others. 

In the industrial planning of Pakistan top priority 
had been given to the development of power. Special! 
emphasis had been laid on the industries dependent 
upon reconstruction and development of agriculture 
and upon the promotion of medium and small cottage 
industries. It had been sought in the first place to 
manufacture locally the products of the country’s 
readily available raw materials, in particular jute, 


cotton hides and skins, sugar-cane and tobacco, etc. . 


The industrial policy of the State was directed 
to make the field for the private entrepreneur as 
attractive as possible. Pakistan welcomed foreign 
capital seeking investment from a purely industrial 
and economic objective and not claiming any special 
privileges, Government’s policy was that nationals of 
Pakistan be given opfion to subscribe at least 51 
per cent of all classes of share capital and debentures 
in the 18 industries concerning cement. coal, cotton, 
spinning and weaving mills,- fish-canning and fish oils, 
generation of. electric power (other than hydro- 
electric), glass and ceramics, heavy chemicals and 
dye-stuff, minerals, preserved. and prepared foods, 
power, aleohol, ship-building, sugar, and tanning and 
leather. In other industries Government wanted 
opportunity to be given to Pakistan nationals to 
subscribe at least 30 per cent of all classes of share 
capital and detention. But if indigenous capital was 
not forthcoming in required quantity foreign nationals 
might, with Government approval, subscribe those 
shares. The essential condition was that the nationals 


of Pakistan must be allowed to participate in the 
administrative and technical services and traiming 
facilities should be provided to Pakistan nationals by 
concerns that wished to establish themselves in 


. Pakistan. In cases where foreign firms asked for 


trading facilities in Pakistan, Government’s policy was 
to ask for subsidiaries to be registered in Pakistan. 
Government also provided facilities for the remit- 
tance of reasonable proportion of profits to countries 
from where capital was drawn. 


The Asion Rdview of London gives, in an article 
on “The Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion,” the broad outlines of the progress up to date. 
They include the mew paper mill, begun in 1950, at 
Chandraghona on..the Karnaphuli river, about 29 
miles from Chittagong. This project is estimated to 
cost Rs. 5 crores and will produce about 30,000 tons 
of paper per annum. As yet the production has not 
reached full capacity. Besides that, there are two 
paper-board and straw-board factories at Nowshera 
(N.-W. F. P.) and Rahwali (Punjab). 

In jute there are 11 mills of 6,250 looms under 
construction at a cost of 164 crores. Of this tha 
PID&. is investing 64 crores. Two of the Adamjee 
Jute Mills at Narayanganj, of 1,000 looms each, are 
producing over 40,000 tons of jute textiles. It is 
estimated that within two years all the 6250 looms 
will be in production, with an output of 200,000 tons 
of a total value of 22 crores. 


The cement plants at Daudkhel (Thal) and at 
Hyderabad (Sind) are being set up with Canadian 
and New Zealand money mainly. 

Besides the above, the P.I.DC. plans to set up 
three woollen mills in Baluchistan, Waziristan and 
Thal at a cost of 50 lakhs each. Ten sugar mills of 
8 to 9 thousand tons capacity, a small caustic soda 
and chlorine plant complete the picture for the 
present. 


Sterling Convertibility 

The signs are multiplying that the convertibility of 
sterling may prove possible early. In September Mr. 
Butler is likely to go to Washington to attend the annual 
meetings of the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, and the matter will be discussed there with 
the Americans and with most of the Finance Ministers 
of the Sterling Commonwealth. Thereafter action may 
follow quickly. By far the most striking development 
in recent months towards achieving sterling convertibility 
has been the great stride made by the City of London 
to recapture its former supremacy as an international 
monetary centre. During the war and immediately 


after it, the disparity of financial strength between the 


‘United States and the United Kingdom had widened 
alarmingly with yawning dollar gap. The incovertibility 
of sterling for non-residents as well as residents, and 


-the whole paraphernalia of exchange control, with its 
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blockings and its segregation of capital from current 
transactions had weakened the position of sterling as an 
international currency, The wartime sales of British 
foreign securities, the loss of reserves, the growth of 
both short and long-term overseas liabilities, the post-war. 
physical economic controls, the continuance of State 
trading and the submergence of the free commodity markets 
all these handicapped sterling convertibility. 


But sterling has survived as an international currency 
and has regained its strength and influence which may 
favourably compare with its pre-war position. The 
mechanism and the tradition of international banking 
inherited from the past by the London money market 
has greatly helped sterling to recover. London’s close 
integration of financial institutions of very kind--banks 
with branches or agencies all over the world, the accept- 
ance houses, the discount market, the bullion and foreign: 
exchange dealers, insurance brokers, the shipping and 
commodity markets—is one unequalled by any other 
financial centre in the world. 


The second reason for the resilience of sterling is 
the continued allegiance owed to it as the basis of cur- 
erency by a large section of the world, and this is an 
indispensable ingredient in sterling’s strength. This 
association with sterling springs partly from tradition 
and habit; but it is also a testimony to the adaptabi- 
sity and flexibility of the sterling system. Although: 
Britain, the banker of the sterling area, is now a aet 
debtor on capital account and her overseas liabilities 
payable at sight and at short notice greatly exceed her 
immediately available assets, the use of sterling as basic 
currency and the confidence on London as the banking 
capital of the sterling area have not been impaired. 

This continued hegemony of the sterling area is 


being attributed to the growing accumulations of larger’ 


sterling balances in) London. In the words of late Lord, 
Keynes when you owe your banker one thousand 
pounds, you are at his mercy; but when you owe him 
,a million he is at yours. This dictum clearly applies! 
to the position of the present-day sterling area—Britaini 
being a heavy debtor to the sterling area’ countries on, 
account of the accumulated sterling balances, holds the 
position of supremacy not only among the sterling area 
countries but in, the world-in the sphere of monetary tran- 
sactions. Although for the last fourteen years sterling was 
not a freely convertible currency, yet it has been more freely 
converted into the goods and services of ‘ 
trade than any other currency. Ir is often said that 
half the foreign trade of the world is done through, 
sterling, ” | a 
The year 1953 was a turning point in the posi-war 
history of sterling. From that year .London re-emerged 
ts a great financial centre. The major commodity markets 
"have been freed, including those for cereals and cotton. 
in which dollar trade is important, and for this freedom 
in dealing was withheld so long. Many of these fre€d 
commodities, including copper and coffee, are not subject 
to restriction on re-export. A real foreign exchange 


‘greatly extended and the 


“international - 
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market has been reopened in London where the operators 
are again dealers for their own account and not agents 
of the Bank of England and accordingly can exercise 
their technical knowledge freely. With the grant of 


freedom . in arbitrage facilities, London has regained -to- 


the full the share in foreign exchange businese that fi 
enjoyed before 1939. Further, a free gold market once 
again opérates in London and the use of sterling in 
transactions between non-sterling countries has been 
various schedules of sterling 
held by non-residents have been reduced to only a few. 
With ‘he extension in the use of international sterlingt 
foreign bankers and merchants.now find their working 
balances if, LorMon yising and this received a great 
impetus from fife Peopening of the London gold market. 
Between Judy 1953 and April) 1954, United States indus- 
trial production tell by, 10 per cent. Between those 
dates, the sterling area ‘gold and dollar reserves rose by 
19 per cent. Arbitrage movements of short-term funds 


have been encouraged by the. new facilities« and new _ 


confidence it the London money market. Rumour was 
rampant that sterling would be allowed 1o break from 
jits ‘moorings and rise above its present upper gold point 


of $2.82. 


But what the sterling convertibility would really 
mean and what advantages or dangers would follow .it ? 


One thing is certain and it is that so long as the exchange.- 


control is maintained, sterling convertibility would not 


mean much. Sterling convertibility would be only: a | 
technical step towards the abolition of exchange control. 4 


But full convertibility would demand the removal of 
import quotas and the freeing of ‘the’ travel allowance. 
The initial aim is- apparently only the introduction of 
“non-resident convertibility,’ that is to say, a state of 
affairs in which non-residents or foreigners resident 
outside the sterling area will in general be allowed to 
convert into dollars any sterling earned by .them in the 
future by current trade. For the ordinary citizens of the 
sterling area countries, the non-resident convertibility will 
have little direct effect: They will continue to be 
hemmed in by the same exchange and import restrictiéns 
as now obtain, This sort of convertibility will have no 
direct effect on India’s trade with,.America and. “other 
dollar countries. Americans. who earn sterling are of 
course allowed to turn-it into’ dollars abready. It will 
have no direct effect: on -India’s ‘trade with members of 
the sterling area; they will continue” to. maintain a 
voluntary check on; dollar spending as is now-being 
followed and they will be allowéd to purcliase . dollars 
from the cominon pool in London ‘when’ they - want to. 
The only ~ direct advantage from- the non-resident 


convertibility will be enjoyed’ by-the forty-odd countries 


of the -transferable account area—countries in Western 
Europe,; southern “South America, behind the Iron 
Curtain and ‘a few other countries such as Japan. Free 
convertibility of sterling will enable them to use their 
sterling to buy dollars from the central pool in London 
openly and without restrictions, 


“S 


Another effect of convertibility wi}! be the liquidation 
of various payments mechanisms tWat were developed 
during the period of inconvertibility, Jof which the most 

important is the European Pm 
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Iranian Oil Settlement 


An agreement was reporte y 
svc 5 between the shila 







That agreement ieoiiy solved the - 
dispute between the Anglo-Iranian = 
(subsequently between the British G ent) and 
the Government of Iran over the 

Tranian oil in 19651. : 

The agreement, which maffto run for twenty-five 
years with provisions for three five-year extensions, 
provided for the formation of two operating com- 
panies te operate the oil fields and the Abadan 
refinery in Iran. Those two companies—*one dealing 
primarily with exploration and production of oil and 
the other with refining—were to be organised by the 
consortium. The companies would be registered im 
Tran with their operating ‘headquarters there and 
would be incorporated under the laws of the Nether- 
lands. The companies would have seven directors 
each—two to be named by Iran and five by the 
consortium. 


According to the Réuter, the agreement required 
the consortium companies to pay the National 
Iranian Oil Company for all oil required for export 
and sell the crude oil and the products exported. 
Products for Iranian home consumption would be 
available .to the National Iranian Oil Company at 
substantially their cost. 

The agreement also provided for the settlement 
of the claims for compensation by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil. Company against the Government of Iran for 
nationalizing the Abadan refinery. Accordingly, the 
Iranian Government would pay to the A-I. O C.a 
sum of 25 million sterling in ten annual instalments, 
commencing from the Ist January, 1957. 

The consortium was formed in London on 
April 10 this year when - ‘agreement was reached 
between’ eight major oil companies to reopen the 
flow of Iranian oil to world markets. It consisted of 
five American companies, who would between them 
hold 40 per cent ‘holding in its. shares,’ the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company with another 40 per cent hold- 
ing; the Royal Shell Dutch and Companies. Francaise 
des - Petrols, who ‘would between them hold the 
balance of the shares. The five American companies 
were, Standard Oil, Gulf’ Oil, California. Oil, Texas 
Oil and Socony Vacuum Oil Companies. The Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company would receive payments from 
the other members of the constrium for the 60 
per cent interest. distributed among them. 
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“ratio of Iranian and consortium 


was an event of major 
{ because, as a special 


‘Tran will have . 
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} The reaching of the agreement on Iranian oil 
international importance, 
correspondent of the Times 
wrote in February, 1953, the problem of Persian oil 
was not simply a question of the relationship between 
one Sovereign State (Iran) and the company operat- 
ing on its territory (A-I. O. C.). It had become, to 
quote him, “a major international issue affecting the 
foundation of the international oil structure, the role 
which British interest will play in that structure and 
the balance of payments for the United Kingdom, 
for the Commonwealth, and for Europe.” 

Since 1950 and more particularly since the time 
of the nationalization of Iranian oil in 1951, several 
attempts at a settlement proved infructuous. The ? 
present agreement was generally considered as a 
victory of American diplomacy—as the names of five 
major American oil companies on the consortium 
would also appear to suggest. According to Sri K.~ 
Balaraman, New York correspondent of the Hindu, 


1t was generally conceded that the.U. 8. President’s 


Special Representative in Iran, Mr. Herbert Hoover 
(Junior), had played an important role in the settle- 
ment of the Iranian oil dispute. He writes: “Only; 
future ‘historians can say if the United States had 
anything to do. with the overthrow of Dr. Mossadeq 
as the Communists have been charging. However, a 
high American official once told me after Dr. 
Mossadeq had been overthrown that the world would 
perhaps never know thhow close Communists came to 
taking over Iran and if the pro-Shah revolution had 
been delayed even by a few days Ivan might have 
become an Asian Czechoslovakia.” . 

B. Storin writes in the New Times that the 
representatives on 
the board of. directors of the two companies proposed 
to be established by ‘the agreement enabled the con- 
sortium to make whatever decisions it liked and 
completely ignore the wishes or opinion of Iran’s 
representatives. 


“But apparently,” writes Mr. Storin, “the consor- 
tium wants more than that. For under the new 


agreement all matters pertaining to the technical 
management of the Iranian oil industry will be 
handled not by the board in the Netherlands, 


[He says that the company would be incorporated 
in*the Netherlands while according to the Reuter 
the companies would be incorporated in Tran 
under the laws of the Netherlands—Ep., AZ. R.] 
but by the consortium’s London headquarters’ where 
po representative whatever. The 
London headquarters, for example, will be responsible _. 
for the appointment and dismissal of technicians of , 
all categories, including plant managers, well . 
superintendents, etc. This will give it effective con- 
trol over every aspect of the industry, and the com- - 
pany organized in the Netherlands will be no more 
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than a “front” for the five U. S. corporations add 


A-I. 0. C, which will be free to run Iran’s 
oil business to suit their own ends.” } 

, " 
France and E. D.C. , 


The French National Assembly was to discucs 
ratification of the European Defence Community. 
Treaty on August 28, four days later than had been 
originally scheduled. In view of the failure of the 
Brussels talks between France on the one hand and 
other signatories to the treaty on the other to reach 
an agreement on the modifications of the Treaty 
suggested by France it would be interesting to recall 
ihe factors behind French reluctance to ratify the 
Treaty embodying a proposal originally put forward 
by the French Premier, M. Rene Pleven in 1950. 

The reasons for French reluctance to ratify the 
“European Defence Community Treaty has been sum- 
marised in a pamphlet issued by the Comite France 
Actuelle which was organized by a group of French 
businessmen with the object of assisting Americans 
to understand France and French problems. . 
stated that. the original French proposal for a Euro- 
pean Army, or the Pleven Plan as it came to be 
called, had been: intended to serve two purposes: “(1) 
it was to be a further step towards European unifica- 
tion beyond that taken by the Schuman Plan (which 
has now led to the: creation of the European Coa. 
and. Steel Community); and (2) it was designed to 
meet fhe American pressure for the rearmament of 
Germany by providing a mechanism through which 
German military resources could be put to work in- 
the defense of the five Western World without the 
danger involved in re-establishing a German national 
Army.” " 


In the long period of negOtiation since the Pleven 
Plan had ‘been put forward, its basic concept had 
been considerably altered. The EDC Treaty (as 
signed by France, Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
‘the Netherlands and Luxembourg) did not provide 
for the creation of any European political’ authority 
to which the Army would be responsible. “The origi- 
nal plan had called for the incorporation of military 
units from the participating countries at the lowest 
possible organization level (conceived of as the com- 
bat team); under the present draft of the Treaty the 
national integrity of military forces is maintained 
through the level of the division so that the degree 
of integration is drastically limited.” 

During the past seventy-five years France had 
thrice been overrun by German armies. Therefore 
many Frenchmen were repelled by the suggestion of 
a European Army in which they or their sons might 
have to take orders from German Officers. Some 
Frenchmen feared that the European Army would 
come to be dominated by Germany and that a re- 
armed Germany might be tempted to regain her 


It is - 
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Eastern Territories by force and that, through the 
European Army; ’ France might find herself an un- 
willing partner in} such an adventure. So the French 
people were dividfd over the acceptance of the EDC. _ 
The proponents of the EDC saw it as a means 
German rearmament, which they 








usedf against 
althdngh an Amperfect one, toward the creation of 


an uNimate [European federal union—and perhaps 
kia n Atlantic Community; and as a 
means of™ s: 

world. 


fegyarding the defence of the Western 
The ofposition ris a Treaty (and it included 
Frenchmen ranging inSpolitical conviction from the 
followers of General de Gaulle on the right to the 


Communists on the left) procesdes from the follow- 
ing considerations: . 


Maiy regarded the European army as an 
unworkable arrangement for organizing an effec- 
tive defense against possible Communist aggres- 
sion; 

Others were moved by patriotic reasons to 
deplore the disappearance of the French army and 
its glorious traditions; - 

Some feared that since, under the EDC ‘the 
French Government would not have full authority 
over the army, it would. prove difficult for France 
to police and defend ther overseas territories, such 
as, North Africa (this bore some relation to 
British reluctance to join the EDC beacuse of 
Commonwealth commitments)... 

Many-—-and that was perhaps the strongest 
basis for objection—feared that the influence of 
-the French army units and the French command 
within the EDC would be overwhelmed by the 
gredter influence of Germany. It was also believed 
that France, weakened by -the continued drain of 
the Indo-Chinese war, would not be able to hold 
her own militarily within the framework of: the 
Kuropean army. 


Still other Frenchmen did not believe that the 
establishment of the European Defence Community: 
would, in fact, lead to unification of Western Europe; 
they believed that the proposal’ was put forward out 
of order, that it should, in fact, be preceded by the 
adoption of a political authority, since otherwise it 
created a military force responsible to no single 


political power, — {i 


It is noted that the British acon to maintain 
a force, on the European continent and similar assur- 
ances from President Eisenhower had _ strengthened 
the supporters of the EDC while undoubtedly the 


‘dhances for its ratification had been weakened by a 


concentrated attack, led by the followers of General 
de Gaulle on one hand, and the Communists.on the 
other. | 

“Obviously the question is one on which French- 
men can hold differing views from motives equally, 
sincere and patriotic,” it concludes. 
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French Cost in Indo-Chf_a War 


under the Marshall Plan is esting#te 
dollars up to the end of 195253, 
invoices of equipment and te 
aid to Indo-China is valued as bollo 


Year U.S. al 
Indo-China 
(dollars) 
1952 1,282,860,000 
1953 1,171 430,000 


It is added that American help in Indo-China 
increased greatly in 1954. In addition to financial help, 
other: aid was given France in the form of delivery 
of American material. ° 

The French army had committed 26 per cent of 
its entire officer force -to the Indo-China war. The 
number of casualties had been ‘agonizingly high for 
France; for the past four years France had lost. as 
many officers as regularly graduated from St. Cyr, 
the French military academy. 


The Case of Dr. Otto John 

Dr. Otto John, Chief of the West German 
Intelligence authorities’ and head of the office for the 
Protection of (West German) Constitution, left his 
‘hotel in West Berlin on July 20 and crossed over to 
East Germany of his own accord. Dr. John said in 
his first broadcast speech from East Berlin on July 2 
that his decision for leaving Western Germany grew 
out of his conviction that some “striking action is 
necessary in order to appeal to all Germans for an 
initiative for the reunion of Germany.” He also 
 yeferred to the growth of Nazi influence in the West 
German administration in a Press Conference in East 
Berlin on August 11. He declared that during his 
visit to the United States of America in June he 
had found “hysteria and preparations for war’ and 
‘had become convinced that the American slogan for 
_ the Germans was: “Germans to the front.” | 
'. he desertion of Dr. John, writes the Berlin 
‘correspondent of London Times, had caused great 
“dismay” in Western Germany, flowing “partly from 
an inevitable wave of moral insecurity which such an 
event sets in motion and partly also from the fear 
that he may tell his new hosts enough to destroy any: 
system of security information from the -Soviet zone 
which the Federal Republic may have -been able to 
build up.” (Statesmen) 


ad 


The Temes in an editorial on August 12, under” 


the caption, “A Personal Tragedy” writes that the 
reasons for Dr. John’s going over to the Communist 
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Jamp appeared to be more personal and indeed 
pathological and less political and ideological. A man 
with Dr. John’s anti-Nazi liberal post could not be 
blamed for watching with anxiety the return to 
publie offices of former Nazi officials. But to react 
in the way Dr. John had done was a gesture of 
despair, since by working in East Germany Dr. John 
would not be escaping the former Nazis, whose return 
to public offices had been sanctioned by Communist 
authorities. 


The newspaper adds: “If the causes of Dr. 
John’s desertion are personal, its consequences will 
clearly be far wider. Coming at a time when Dr. 


Adenauer faces resumed Russian pressure for German 
unity on Communist term and, even from within his 
own ranks, a noticeable increase in interest in the 
Russian offer, the example of a senior officer seeming 
to swallow the Russian bait, can only serve to weaken 
the Federal Government.” : 

The newspaper thinks it important for that reason 
to “emphasise the essentially unrepresentative and 
subjective nature of his decision, It is a personal 
tragedy, with roots in the German. past,” writes the 
Times, “and should not be seen as a pointer to 
tendencies of political developments im Germany’s 
future.” 

An appraisal of the Communist reaction was 
provided by the Communist columnist Jan Marek, 
who in an article in the Cominform Journal on 
August 20 sarcastically refers to Dr. Adenauer’s state- 
ment that Dr. John’s defection was not of much 
importance and writes that it was characteristic that 
Dr, John’s statement that there were supplementary 
secret agreements attached to the EAC treaty had 
been denied by Adenauer five days before that state- 
ment had been made. . 


Election of New President of U.N. 


~The new President of the United Nations would _ 
be elected when the General Assembly met on 
September 21 next. The United States of America 
had nominated Prince Wan Waithyakon, TYoreign 
Minister of Thailand, while Britain and several Western 
Euopean countries had indicated their approval of 
the candidature of Dr. Van Kleffeus of the Nether- 
lands. 
By convention a representative of Western 
Europe was to be the next President.” India, however, 
had hardly anything to choose between the two. 
Writing about the U. S. decision to support 
Prince Wan, the Hitavada points to the fact that the 
accession of Thailand to the Presidentship of the 
U. N. was not likely to arouse much enthusiasm. 
among the free and uncommitted nations of Asia, | 
though it might be a natural inclination on the. part 
of the U. S. Government to oblige a pliant ally. 
Thailand, the paper writes, was completely under 
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“Follar ae of U. S$. aid in the post-war period. 
Recently there had been an agreement for sending 
U.S. military equipment to Thailand to the tune of’ 
$3 million. Already there 
military mussion in the country. : 


University Presses in the U.S.A. 


Mr. Victor Reynolds, President of the Associa- 
tion of American University Presses, writes that 
over the past. 85 years, since 1869 when the 
American University press had been established at 
Cornell University, the University presses of 
America had established themselves in the minds of 
American people as substantial publishers concerned 
‘with books of merit. According to Myr. Reynolds, 
the American University Presses had accounted for 
the publication of about ten per cent of ‘the 12,000 
new titles and new .editions brought out in 1953. 

The University presses were Mon-profit enter- 
piwises owned’ and operated-under the 
Colleges and Universities: Their activities covered 
a Wide range, though undoubtedly publication ” of, 
scholarly books and monographs was considered as 
their most important duty. The 
thé USA were those at Columbia, Chicago and at’ Har- 
-vard followed by those at: California, Princeton and 
at Yale. 

. 7° The relatively well-established. 
about 10 per cent on advertising. When a book. was 
such that substantial sales could be’ . 
University press shared that good fortune ie the 
eutbor oh a standard rove ‘basis. 


presses spent 
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Viewpoints on I penal Affairs 


Discussing ‘and comparing ‘the differing viewpoints 


# held by Britain and the U‘S.A. on international affairs; 
Times 


“especially in relation té Communist China, The 
St (Angust 5) says: “It is a mistake to minimize these 
- differences since they aré .the outcome, of tradition and, 
«geography and will recur. They are “part of the raw 
_ Xeaterial with which the Anglo-American alliance must 
deal, not a reason for despairing of the alliance’s vita- 

lity. : 


“American, condemnation of Communist China re’ 
wapresents the fium ‘conviction that Chinese Communists, 
_ and probably their Russian colleagues also, are people 
“Wutside the borders of civilized law... To attempt 
‘to reach formal agreements with them as at Berlin and 
Geneva is probably at best a waste of time The only 

form of co-existence possible is the vigilant aloofness 
wiltich the Roman Empire maintained against the Goths, 
Picts and other iribes beyond the limes. 
“The British view, while no less wary of Communist 
intentions and no Jess ready to resist a clear case of 
Communist aggression, tends to oppose the concept of 
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and the goats— 
it is possible and impossible to 
Some of the most durable of 


€ sprung out of conflict. 
can, be 
war. 


On this 
something: more than 
Both ‘Points: of view can 
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paditione and ‘that ‘both have 
Lhe Times ends by saying, : “Tn 


“That sugh a gro exists cannot be doubted. 
Americans who think that §Britain is soft towards China 
may have noticed how témly the Housé of Commons 

Cin ready to shoot rescue 


think thar, sone Americans are keen to have war with 
China may have noticed how swiftly those Americans 


_drew back the other day when Dr. Rhee suggested march- 


ing against China.” - 


poe Alliance - mn ee Balkans 


The “treaty of alliance, political co-operation, and 
mutual assistance” signed at Bled, Yugoslavia, on. August 
9 by the Foreign Ministers of Greece, Turkey, and. Yugo- 
clavia formalizes a situation which has, in fact, existed 
for 18 months. It is, none the less, important. 

It was during- 1952 that the menacing: attitude of 
their “Cominform’ neighbours convinced the three 


_ Governments that some form of- defensive co-operation 


between them was essential.: The outcome was the 
“treaty of fritndship and co-operation” signed in ‘Ankara 
on February 28, 1953. This was decisive. It provided 
for close and regular consultation between the signato- 
ries. There ‘were clauses on economic, technical, and: , 
éducational} co-operation. And there was “agreement 
for, consultation between the three Genera] Staffs. ’ 
Oni the military side, the result has -been that 
defensive plans for the contingency of possible attack 
from the north have beem worked ont jointly. There 
is no common command, no “integration” of the a 
armies, ad in the case of the Worth Atlantic Treatig": 
Organization (NATO) forces in Western Europe. But,‘ 
for example, the Greek “order of battle? and mobiliza-, 
tion. plans are now based on the assumption of co- 
operation with the Yugoslavs in the defence of Mace- . 
donia and the Vardar valley and with the Turks in the 
dafence of Thrace.” 


“A 


There has ae been for some time what one may 
call a defacto defensive alliance. But none ofthe three: 


partners had given any formal pledge to come to the 


“assistance of another ini the event of its being attacked. 


They have now done so. 


The alliance is formal as well 
as. factual. | i. 
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* fields, political, economic, and cultural, 









In its drafting, an obvious diff ly presented: itself. 


It was easy to,deal with the contin ney of direct ageres-’ 


sion. ‘The formula is based on Bihe 


pattern, of the 


Atlantic Treaty. Aggression againgh- one will be conf. 
- sidered as aggression sae all, The 


themselves: that they ‘will, “individ 
render assistance to the party or 
including the use of armed forces w,; 
necessary for efficacious defence. y 

But there is another 
Turkey, but not Yugoslavia, 








are. men 


Therefore a case might arise in which Ghoce anf. Turkey 
might find themselves irivolved in wah as J result “of 
their obligation to come to the assi some other 


NATO member which had been 


would be undér no such obli 


. But Yugoslavia 
= 

The solution is a family Yugoslavia agrees 
that in such a contingency “the threc would. “consult éach 
other on measures to be taken . . . to meet the situation 
which would have thus been, created in théir area.” 
More could not have been expected. The’ Greek. and the 
Turks are very satisfied. So are the NATO countries. 

But even so, the overall position is still complicated 
and not satisfactory. There are now, in free Europe, 
two defensive systems, itwo-defensive alliancs. One is 
NATO, the other this new Balkan system. Greece and. 
Turkey form the. Imk between them. 

But there is still no machinery of consultation, no 
provision of any sort for any kind of eventual military 
co-operation between two systems. 
such co-operation would, for obvious geographical reasons, 
primarily concern Yugoslavia and Italy. Because of the 
Trieste dispite, their relations forbid it. And that 
involves a dangerous 
geographical reasons, a particularly vulnerable atea— 
the area of the historic “Ljubljana gap.” 

Fortunately, the prospects for Italo-Yugoslav agree- 
ment on Trieste are better than they have ever been. 
There are still some stubborn points on’ which a com- 
-promise has to be found, and is not easy to find. But 
~the need for agreement is an imperative one. And with- 
vout being over-optimistic, one may hope that the next 
few weeks will see a seltlement at fast. 

It should not be overlooked that the two treaties— 
of ‘Ankara and Bled~do more than create a military 
alliance. They also provide for co-operation in other 
hétween the 
three Governments—one of which is Communist, the 
others emphatically not Communist. This should 
provide a-practical demonstration that not merely “peace- 
*ful co-existence” but fruitful collaboration is perfectly 
possible between countries which have ‘radically different 
social and economic system—provided that they can rely 
on each othei’s peaceful intent, tolerance, and ‘mutual 
respect. ' 


S: FE. Asian Defence Conference 
3 The Times (August 16), commenting on the decision 
to hold a conference at Baguio, Philippines, in September 
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“to strengthen the fabric of se in South- East te 
nd the South-West Pacific, says: “It can be taken aes : 
granted that Communist’ planners in the East are already 
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looking beyond Laos and Cambodia to whatever opportu- 


‘nities lie to hand in Siam,. Burma, and Malaya. 


' Jimelight, 


.and even superior, terms. 


' “Siam and Burnia will come increasingly into the . ie 
and next-‘month’s conference will have to 
examine the threat to the two great rice granaries of 
South-East Asia, with their wealth of natural resources. | 
The prize is a rich one.” 


“As Burma holds the key io India, so Siam guards 
the gate to Malaya and Indonesia. Malaya, rich in 
rubber and tin, is at least as vital to the British Cominion.” 
wealth as Manchuria’s industrial complex % to China—- 
and as vulnerable. With the recent changes in Indo- 
China, Siam now feels the influence of Communist power 
pressing closely round her borders.- Nature offers: no 
promising defensive line on which her armed forces. * 
could halt ‘aggression, even with outside_help. 

“Three or four years ago the outlook in, Burma 
seemed bleak. Today the picture is much brighter, 
U Nu’s popular Left-wing Government is able to compgte 
with Communist programmes and promises on equal, 
The republic has not won Pe 
its independence froni Western rule ~ in order to becoms: |. 
a’ satellite of China. Burma’s fixed: aim is to remain Be 


on, al 


‘genuinely frée of obligations to. any single Power. 


Any planning for | 


openly invade his country. 
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“This attitude of self-reliance seems naive, and even 
suspect, to many Americans, but it is sincere. Burma _ 
renounced mniuch-needed American aid last year, and 
has resolutely stood apart from membership of any. Far 


Fastern defence organization, because she is determined 
‘to steer an independent course between the rival group- 


ings. . ' \ 

“At the same time, she has ben impressed by Mir. 
Eden’s efforts at Geneva, and -her ties with Britain are . : 
growing stronger. Some link-between a future South. 
East Asian ‘security organization and Burma, of an °. 
economic (as opposed .to military) nature, is not impos- oe 
sible, particularly if ‘assistance can be funnelled througr ee 
the Golombo Plan.” ae 


The Times continues : “Stam, having enjoyed full | 
sovereignty much: longer, is less sensitive about aceeptinyg 7. 
help from others. She squarely -places her trust in ‘the-. Z 
United Nations and welcomes the shelier of Washington’s - * 
wings. But Siam, too, makes a fetish of her independ: 
ence. Ficld-Marshal Fibul has been. more than willing 
to accept an American military mission “and economic. es 
aid ; he is unlikely to permit American or-other foreign, 
units to enter Siamese territory unless the Communists | ' : 


7. 


aA 


“Whether invasion comes will depend fins upon 
the capacity of the Siamese Government to prevent un- 
rest at home, particularly in. the north-east. Outside 
Bangkok, people show little interest in national polities. 
and are, generally, contented. Siam is a rich country’ 
by Asian standards, and there is no reason why livinng 
standards should not rise steadily provided that she can 


reat re 
a: 


188. 


und markets for her agricultural Per r i key | 
security here, as in Burma, is economic viability. 

“For the free world, the stakes involved in Siam 
and Burma are large. Neither can be protected by , 
' military means, as Western. Europe’ is protected. within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the ‘most 
important decisions to be ‘taken. this autumn will; not be’ 
matters for the generals. 

“It is probably desirable that a sirategic reserve ~of 







Allied ground, naval, and air forces should be organized ° 
modest “inter- ”., 


somewhere in the background, with a, 
national headquarters, as an instrument of retaliation or 
rescue should the Communists openly make trouble in 
either country. That. they will attempt it by subversive 
means is almost certain. 

. “The free world’s aim must, therefore, be. to: ensure 
that each - outbreak can be detected and dealt with 
promptly by-the government, concerned,’and that neither 
poverty nor : economic strain breeds discontent and 


+hesitance. A defence organization, as such, is not the 
answer to this kind of, problem. "—L.P.S, 
Connon wealth Development - 
“ . Finance: Company | 
. The Commonwealth’ Development Finance 


Company Ltd. came into being on the 24th March, 
1953, with a share capital of $15 million following the 
announcement of its intended formation in the 
communique issued by the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference in December, 1952. The share -capital was 
‘divided into 8250,000 ‘A’ ordinary shares subscribed 
by $1 mdustrial, mining, shipping- and. banking .com- 
panies and firms in-the United Kingdom, and 6,750,900 
' 'B’ ordinary shares subscribed by the Bank of 
Bngland. In short, the company was an instrument, of 
private enterprise formed with Government approval 
witb substantial participation by the Bank of England, 
which was represented by one Director on the Board. 
The company acted on close co-operation with the 
international Bank ‘for Reconstruction .and Develop- 
" ment, 


| The main objects of the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Finance Company (CDFC), states. a memoran- 
dum attached with the first annual report of the 
-company, “are to provide or procure financial facili- 
ties of all kinds for*the development. of the natural 
and other resources of any part of the Commonwealth. 
The role of GDFC is primarily to help the financing 
of development ufidertaken by private enterprise. 
CDFC does not, therefore, propose to take itself a 
direct part in such development, and special emphasis 
is Jaid on the provision of expert’ management by 
those already engaged in the enterprise concerned.” 
-Other conditions the fulfilment of which would enabie® 
applicants to ask for financial assistance from the 
CDFC were that the applicants should provide satis. 
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“amount of money 


‘Development . Corporation 


FOR sepTe) IBER, 1954 


at. they had provided a cenzauabie 
put of their own resources, and in 
“ appiopriate. cas as fd raised ag much as could be 
reasonably: expected! “ through the normal market 
channels and 4ver stil ee = raise the’ necessary 
ame development 4 
_ Pro) jects offered 






jaskeary ees N 










3 “scale 


and eas electric schemes are 
at present considere@gppropriate fields for CDFC 
participation” only in c@ptain conditions; principally 
that» the projects mus? not only: contribute to 
the development of resources in the Area but must 
eléarly. and specifically’ assist in the improvement of 
the balance. gf payments of the sterling arés. Financ- 
ing of transport, communication, harbour boards and 
similar’ statutory undertakings would not normally be 


-regarded as. suitable for CDFC participation.” As to 


investment in other development corporations, CDFC 


vonsidered it to be best. for itself and the ‘corporation - 


concerned to invest separately but in agreement in-a 


particular project as was the case with the Sui Gas 
the Pakistan Industrial _, 


Transmission Co., in which 
as 


well ag CDFC was 
investing. 


Fyom ‘the first alinual report of the Common-. 
wealth Development Finance Company (it appears 
that up to the 31st March, 1954, the Company had 
invested or negotiated the investment of approximately 
$5 million in three major Commonwealth Develop- 
ment projects. 
cribed to the equality of the Sui Gas Transmission 
Co, Ltd. in Pakistan, A loan of £2 million had been 
made to the Electricity Supply Commission of South:” 
Africa. Terms had been agreed in principle for a 
loan—the contract was to be completed shortly—of 
£14 million, with provision for an increase to £2 
million over the next two years, to the South African 
Industrial Cellulose Corporation (Pty.) Ltd. 


A swum of £1 gnillion had been subs- - 


bal 
(i 


= 
=o 
ia 


Other applications receivéd. during the year had .* 


proved unsuitable for detailed consideration. 
able applications had not yet begun to come forward 
in the volume which might have been anticipated. 
This could partly be explained by the ignorance of 
the functions of that new organization by potential 
borrowers, and: partly by the. fact that sotind develop- 
ment projects were already to a large extent being 
financed through other channels, whether by Govern- 
ment finance, or through normal market ‘channels, or 
through corporate | investment in overseas subsidiary’ | 
companies, 


. 4 


The | 
‘report says that generally it might be said that suit- 


f 


Sane 
~~ 

; 
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I 
In this article and the articles th 


»gal elements 


in it. SGcrusiccaily: 1 shall use also in its usual 
sense, implying by it both its and non-legal 
(though not illegal) elements, As J have shown 
before, in this Review, in detail in another con- 


_nexion,’ the Constitution of a country is not to be 

‘ found im its law alone. It is made up of*what Pro- 
fessor Wheare* has rightly described as “constitutional 
rules .of strict law” and “non-legal constitutional 
rules.” What. Maitland® hag called “rules of consti- 
tutional: morality, or the ceetemes or the 
tions” of a Constitution, make up a substantial part 
of “it. However, the context will 
sense the term Constitution has been used by me in 
any particular place, 

‘ | | TL 

/ PREAMBLE | \ 

7 I shall first of all deal with the Preamble to our, 
Constitution. Before, however, I do this, I shall refer 
to an interesting fact, {ep his recent work‘ 
Principles of Social and Political Theor; ,) which 
Has presented to, “the reader” as “the testament” 
of his “old age,’{ Professor Ernest Barker has printed 

b the Preamble to our Constitution after the Table of 
Contents. In explaining this reason for this he has said 
in his Preface to the work: 


“It seemed to me, when JI read it, to state 
in @ brief and pithy form the argument of. much 


brevet § 


of the book; and it may accordingly serve as a 


,Key-note.” 
This is, mdeed, a ‘high tribute from a very 
distinguished person to the political wisdom of the 


authors of our Constitution.| I am not, therefore, 
surprised that a member of the Constituent Assembly 
of India, Pandit ‘Thakur Das Bhargava*® should 
speak of the Preamble ‘int such enthusiastic terms as 
follows®: 


le 









i. 







See my article entitled ‘“t\agaita 
and also for 


. Whearo, The Statute of Westminster and Dominion 
Status, 4th Ed., oe 1.5, 
3. See his Constitutional History of England, p. 398, 
4, First published (Oxford University Press) in 1951. 
S. East Punjab : General. ; 
6. See the Constituent Assembly Debates of 18th. November, 1949, 


Fr a 
4 “ . ~~ 
» 4 if 





conven- 


indicate in what _ 


entitled | 
he 


Statutes,” a leading hoe on the 
which it deals:- 


ee, 





“Cale ta, = | ‘ . ie ‘ 


(“The Preamble is the most precious part. of 
ie Constitution. It is the soul of a Constitution. 
It is a key to the Consist oe js a proper 
‘yardstick with which one can meas fe the worth 
of the Constitution. All the 395 .articles of the 


Constitution have to be measured with the yard- | es 
stick of the Preamble and such provisiong: as stand |: 
good atid others}. 
The fact 36, Sur,. 
name. . 
a precious jewel. It is no surprise Oe Lf 


the test of the Preamble are 
should be taken as worthless.- 
that, our. Jawaharlal is to us, 
suggesis, 
fore that ‘the Preamble which was draited 
is also a jewel set in the Constitution, 


what. his 


ye ‘hum. - 


there is no scope for addition or alteration, ae 


Now, what does the Preamble say? It solemnly ihn 


declares : . ag 
(Wer, THE — OF Invra, having solemilye” 
‘resolved to ‘constitute India into a SoyeRricw - 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all” 


citizens: 

Justice, social, economic and political ; 

Liperty of thought, expression, belief, 
and worship; ° 

Equaury 6f status and of ‘pporbunity 
and'to promote among them all 


faith 


Fraternity assuring the dignity of the indivie’ 


dual and the unity of+the Nation; 

In our Constituent ASSEMBLY this twenty- 
sixth day of November, 1249, do hereby adopt, 
enact and give to ourselves this Coxstrrotion.” . 
It may legitimately be asked in this connexion: 


Wha . 2_value of this _Preamble 0 far- as either 
the p provisions s of our Cofistifution. or their inter- 
pretation. are concerned? This -leads us on to a legal 
point. According: to Maxwell on the Interpretation of 





Lt. 18° fa” oe 
superb prose poem, nay,fit is perfection in itself: * © 
It is why my honourable friend Kamath’ failed to © 
introduce his God into it, for in“a Perfeat thing: 


* 


ites <" 


subject =i > 


7 on 


(The Preamble of a statute “has been said to{.-.. 
be a good means of finding out its meaning, and,| -*: 


as it were, a key to the understanding of Ta and, 
as-it usually states, or professes to state, ' 


“the 


general object and intention of the legislature in - 2 ‘ 


‘passing the enactment, it may 
consulted to solve any ambiguity, 


leg gitimately. be ok) 
or to fix the | 


meaning of words which may have -more than ‘one, 


or to keep the effect of the Act within its “real 
scope, whenevef the enacting part is in any of 
these respects open to doubt.” 
(But the preamble, it is added, 
restrict or extend the enacting part (of a statute), 
when the language and the object and scope of 
the Act are not open ta doubt} ’ 





* 7, Sey thé Tenth Edition (1953, pp. Ads :49) by G. Granville é 


. Sharp and Brian Galpin, 
8, See Tbid, 


weN 


“eannot either’ 


Boa Swe. alge find i in . Sastice Biol? 
fone ~ “The. importance. of ‘examining the preain bo ne 


for the purpose of expounding” the- language of 
statute, -has been” loig- Selt, and universaliy 60) 
eis ceded in all juridical disetissions. It is an -ddmitte 
> Taaxim in 


a& key to open the mind of the makers, as.to the 
mischiefs which are to be remedied and the 
objects which are to be accomplished by the ‘pro- 
visious of the statute . It is properly resorted 
to where doubts or ambiguities arise upon the 
words of the enacting part ¥ 

“There does not seem ny reason why, in 4 


an equal attention should not be 
intention of the framers, as stated in the preamble. 
And- accordingly we find that it has been constantly 
referred to by statesmen and jurists to aid them 


in the exposition of its provisions.” wl f 


He has added,* however, writing in the Context 
, *-of ‘the’ American Constituti ign, | (Gthat ° eae preamble 
~. wThever can be resorted to $r ent irge th e powers con- 
fided -to the gent government™ or any of its 

\, Gepartments. a 


| “ft cannot nye any power per se; it can 
-:. pever amount, .by implication, to an enlargement 
'  #:: of any power éxpressly given.{I€ can never be the 
#, ~ legitimate source of any implied power, - 
‘i -otherwise withdrawn from the Constitution wits 
true office is to expound the: nature , and éxtent’ 
- end application of the powers actually conferred 
., by the Constitution, and - not substantively 
| create. them.” 
a . Judges of our Supreme Court -also appear to act 
- jon this view of the preamble of a statute as well as 
tof our Constitution. Thus we find in the judgment” 
of Patanjali Sastri J., in A. K. Gapalan ys. The State 
_of* Madras, with reference to the appeal ‘of - “the 
“Sounsel for the petitioner to the Preamble.of our 
a Constitution in support of a, certain contention™ of 
= i ~ bis: a Oe ee 


| “There can be no: rent that -the- people af 
ein. «India have, in exercise of their sovereign will as 
fue expressed .in the Preamble, adopted ‘the demo- 


se. of the individual and other 
:  walues.ags a means to the full evolution and ex- 
an ‘pression . of his personality, and in delegating to 
Soo. the. legislature, the executive. and the judiciary 
their respective powers in the Constitution, 
-Yeserved to themselves certain ganeuecntsT rights, 
roy . as in the American model . This has 
bean translated into positive law in Part TI of 
the Indian Constitution, and {I agree that in 
.onstruing these provisions the ‘high purpose and 
fee spirit of the Preamble as well as the constitutional 
significance of a Declaration of Fundamental © 


fou ge at 
eae 'e rind 
ay web 

a eS 





9. See his Ciencia on the Constiturion of “the 
,  . States, 5th Edition, Vol. 1, 1905, pp. 350-351. 

10. See bid. 

11. That is ta Bay. 
States. 

12. See The Sorte Court ‘Reports, 1950, ‘Vol. a, Parts YI ead 


WY, pp. 197-99. a 
13, See Ibid, eae : 


_ United 


the Federa]} Government of the Waited 
























the ordinary. course of the administra’ 
tion of\ justice, thatd the preamble of a -statute: iX. 


fundamental law or constitution of government, .. 
given to- the = 


2 fh 
when” 


haa 


+ - Gratie ideal which assures to the citizen the dignity . 
ie cherished human. 












” ght’ shoul ) be’ eee in mind: “This, vee 
is not to say that the language of the privisions 
“should be st(tched to square with this or that 
+ ‘sonstitutiona theory in disregard of the cardinal 
"-rule of, integPtetation of any enactment, consti= 

tutional or 

““intendment # ould be collectéd - primarily - from the 
ature ‘meaming of the words used,” 


gain, we. fiaid in the judgment™ of Mulherjen 7: 
est, Bengal: v. shea! ae Sarkar: 


faites Ligh Teeure thatéthe express Bron ion of 
~, ent; if it is clear and unambiguous, 
ivtailed or extended with the. aid of 
to'the Act.” It. ig only when the 
ing of the enactment ts not clear 
ae had to oe preamble. to 


object or“Mme 
. that rgcourse ca 
explain it.” 


Further, a si view “was expresséd ‘by 


ther, that its spirit, no less than its 


Chandrasekhar Aiydr J., in the course of- his judgment ° 


in the, same casé. He said:: 


‘doubtful, the preamble can be referred to for 


operative parts of the Act are ‘clear and there is 
{no ambiguity, the preamble cannot be allowed to 
control the express provisions,’™* | 

Ii 
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J shall now deal with some of the implications 
of the Preamble of our ‘Constitution. Before, however, 
Ido this, I may point out that the Preamble is, as 
Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar rightly. st stated in the 
Constituent Assembly of India™ 
hereinafter simply as the 
ay founded on the: 


Constituent 
_ Objectives 


Assembly), 


a ee 


by Pandit. Jawaharlal Nehru on ‘13th “December, 
1946, and adopted by it on 22nd January, 1947, and 
which ran as follows:* 

“This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and 
solemn resolve to proclaim India as an "Independent 
Sovereigm Republic and to draw-up for her future 
governance a Constitution: 

(2) Wherein the territories 
British India, the territories that now form. 
Indian States, and such other parts of India a3 
outside British India and the States as well ag such 
other territories as are willing to be constituted into 
the Independent Sovereign India shall bé a Union of 
them all; and 


C eeyg the scope or the meaning of the Act is 


ascertaining its extent and purpose, But. where the. 


(to be soon to, 


Resolution,” see 


~ 


that now comprise 
the | 
are 


(3) ‘Wher ein the said territories, whether with 
their present boundaries or*with such others as may 


be determined by 4 the Constituent Assembly * ~fand 


| afte See’ es upreme “Conre vie” 1982, oe £ ’ 
ee : 








Paste. it, 





pp. 327-28, 
15, See Ibid, p. 353. : 
16. Das J., expressed practically the eartle - view in the. gourée 

of his judgment in the same case. See I[bid, “D. 345. oe 
17. See the . Constituent Assembly Debates. of 23rd November, 

1949, p. 834; also the Introductory Note of Dr. B, R. Ambedkar to 

Draft Constitution of India, 1948, ps iv. - 


18. See the Constituent Assembly Debates -£ 22nd Jau,, 1947, 
















our political sbtagaraesy in ef, Wwe thst Ee: 
this contradiction atthe earliest possible some i. 
or else those who suffer‘from inequality will Big ic 
.. up the structure of political democracy, which this 
» Assembly has so laboriously built up”). svg, os 


Ae 
di like ¢: i ~ . Dr. Ambedkar laid a special stress in his site eeh 

ae emtas pecoeey pscrimination. on “the recognition of the principle of fraternity: 

Professor Laski, therefore, rdly *exafzerates “What does tetany mean,” he asked. 


when he says that 
| I “A community divided 
W 






“Be. tics common - ‘had finale’ ‘source: a 
factions,” says James ‘Madiso¥# «p,. ‘been’ the 
yarious and unequal -distribifition of property 
Those who hold, and those wR ; 
perty, ‘have ever formed dig. 
society. Thosé who are credit bay and ihode vehi 




















(-tratemnity,” he said,* “means @ sense . of 
coramion brotherhood of all Indians”; . It is the- 
Pa principle Which gives unity and solidhaity to social: 
conomic life... 1 remember the days when politically-. 
inherent minded Indians‘resetited the expression ‘the people: 


hen thé latter are numerousy \; 
{ tions of sand;”* that “is «a socie 
unequals, gress unequalities make 




















in its foundations” (sie); thin Af factor of of India.’ They preferred the expression ‘the er 
consent is not likely effective 9 operate in any nation.’ I am of opinion that in believing thagt, 7 
society where there is a inequality of are a nation, we are cherishing a. great. dehisy io 
economic condition’; ang¥ that “the absence of {How can (a) people divided into several thoussi& Ng 

Such consent is, in ‘the. ong run, fata] to social of castes be a nation?, The sooner -we yealige ch 
peace’™ al ~ we; are -not as yet a nation in the social ag 


_ Nor, further, should’ we ignorg here the serious psychologial’s sense ofthe word, the better forges x 


; h ity ol 
warning of Dr. Ambedkar, Chairmian of the Draft- ea oe ‘aly we sal resliae Aas vay Rs 











ing Committeé. Dealing,“in the course of his con} wal and means of realizing the goal . . . These castegg 
cluding speech on thé Drafé Constitution of India, are anti-nationaly In the “first place “Dechwe tney'g 
with what he considered to be the conditions for a ae ae mp sages in ieee sabe oo be: - 
on - ahs anti-national also because the erate jealous 
cae democracy in this country, the solemnly and antipathy between” caste aid caste. ‘Bui: ce ee 
warned on 25th November, 1949, that {we ie i not {| ° must overcome all these difficultiés. ive wisky. tO% j 
“be content with mére political democracy” } become a nation in reality. For fraterfuty can Be. B 
~ ey ” litical fact only when there is a nation. Without fraternity? 
We must,” he ‘continued, “make our 90 itica equality and liberty will be no _ deeper than coate - 
democracy a. social democracy as well. Political of paint.” 
democracy cannot last unless there lies at the “These are,” he, stated in " eonelusion “ny. 
base of it. social democracy. What does social reflections about the tasks that lie ahead of us. ¥hey? 
democracy mean? lt means a way of life which inay not bé very pleasant to some. But Lthere<can?, 
a Tecognizes liberty, equality and fraternity as the be no gainsaying that political power in «this: 
“principles of life. These principles of _ liberty, country has too long been the monopoly ‘of até Ws 
equality and fraternity are not to.be treated . as and the wiaty-are-. . ”. only beasts of burden_.’ 
| separate items in a trinity. They form a udion ot This nondpoly has wot nicrely deprived them “o 
*~ trinity in the sense that to divorce one: ‘from the _ their chance of betterment, it has sapped them of: 
A other 1 is to defeat the very purpose of democracy.” | what may be called the significance of lie. These: 
~ We. must,” he further obseryed,* “begin by down-trodden classes are ‘tired of being govertedg 
~: acknowledging ‘the fact that{there is (a). complete They are impatient to govern heresies: This. 
absence of two things in Indian Society. One of urge for gelf-realizition... in the down-trodden 
' these is equality. On the social plane, we have in . alandes must nob be allowed to-dev olve (develop ?) . 
- India a society based on the principle of graded into a class struggle or class war. It would lead to; 
» inequality which means elevation for some at) 2 division of the House., That would:,indeci" be. ay 
degradation for others. On the economic plane, aa*day of. disaster. Gor, as has been well: said. ive 
we have a society in which there are some who S> Abrahay -g House divided against’ Tisell- 
i have immense wealth as against many who live cannot stand very: long§\Therefore”the sooner roomy. 
in abject poverty. On the 26th of January, 1950, ig made for the realizhtion of -their aspiration, the: 
We are going to enter into a life of contradictions, better for the few, the better for, the country: 
*; -€n politics we will have equality and in”social and the better -for the maintenance for (of?) its inde: 
““egonomie life we will have inequality.JIn politics _ pendence and the better for the continuange of ita 
» wé will be recognizing the principle of one man democratic structure: This can only be done by. ‘ 
, one vote and one vote one value. Tn ouy social the eae area of eauatty ang fraternity in all 
. and economic strucipre "continue to dene the ” stress on eee » 7 
= princi n oe : 
~ principle of ofe man one value. How long: aaa Pie dnporianens Ot these a ats : 


“- we continue ta live this life of “contradictions? ; eI" 
~ How Jong shall we continue to deny equality ” in obvious sincerity, the position of their. authion: in. ee? 
Jy. our. social and economic life? If we continue to Indian society, and the solemnity of thé otcisigkhic 


Bee deny 1b for long, we will oS so only by DUBE which they wete made, are our justification’ dhronote® 


“~~ ing them at Jength here. We may also pote “ig thas | 





: 49, See Phe Federalist, No. x, 








~. 50. See Laski, Grammar of Politics, p, 176, connexion that. (Article | 38. of our’ Coustitug a 

: 2 _ 51. See Laski, Hage in the Modern State, 1948, p. 174 and eJoid gown that. - 

cca ai 87. : peaks = re ere: sae 

= | Sea. ihe Constituent ag liad Debaes, of 25th Nor Sas, “Bhs See Pbid. a ss . ae . & : ey oe 
e ae See Ibid, VM ae , . 85, See Ibid. - am e538 a 
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Be Se ‘is securing ne protecting: as effed 


‘@social, economic and political, shall inform all the 
‘: institutions of the national life:” 


me And under Article 36 of the Constitution, oe 
eAlog with Article 12 thereof, the term “State” here 
““Sncludes the Government and Parliament of India 


ond the Government and the Legislature of each of. 


"the States and all local or other authorities within 
%the territory of India or under the control of the 
“Government of India.” | 

ts _ mad going back to the question of the justifi- 





ot have shown above, 
Pe icularly With a to the purposes of our 
Constitution, there may be some justification for the 
¥ ppertion oF the word “Democratic” before the word 
as if, as is very likely, the word “Demo- 
a “atic?” ‘Yes: as hinted before, been used not merely 
eo t its political sense but also in its social and econo- 
Finic sense. § 











lV 

~L have dealt above with the main implications 
ot the Preaggble. to. our Constitution except with 
‘regard to oné point. Before, however, T take up this 
‘point, J may say’a word or two in regard to the 
-Guestions of formal termination of British rule im 
_India and imauguration of the Republic of India. As 
“J Lihave stated in another place, "7 at a sdlemn cere- 
Bey, held on 26th January, 1950, in the Durbar Hall 
Sof the Government House at New Delhi, Shri C. 
fRajagopalachari, India’s last Governor-General; read 
"a, Pro¢lamation announcing the birth of the Sovereign 
~ Democratic Republic of India as contemplated by , 
Z u& Constitution of India adopted by our Constituent 
: Assembly on 26th November, 1949, and by this very 
act laid down his own office as Governor-General of 
zIndia and His Britannic _Majesty’s Representative, in 
this country. Dr. Rajendra, Proséd-was then sworn in- 
ns ihe. first President of the Indian Republic. 
Bs “The Proclamation which Shri CG. Rajagopalachari } 
"dia as the last Governor-General of India, ran as 
tfollows: 


ay 
wee .* 


ek “Whereas the people of India, having solemnly } 
.4, resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign Demo- 
ge" cratic Republic, adopted, enacted and gave to 
“© themselves on the 26th day of November, 1949, 
* =i their Constituent Assembly the Constitution of 
Be “India ; 

Bie “And whereas it has been. declared by the said 
Svoustitution that Jndia, that is Bharat, shall be 
kate “Wiion of States, comprising within the Union — 
“His Lerritories which were hitherto the Governors’ . 

. Provinces, the Indian States and the Chicf Com- 

| misione? Provinces; 

“And whereas this, the 26th day of January, 

1950? has been fixed for the commencement of the 

_Said Constitution ; 
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56, See Bengals 
Pe i 23 i 
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mvely as it may a social’ order in which justide)- 


Dutch 
| Malaya™ He has: repeatedly said to Parliament® tha 















“Rew, Neat 
On: and, frog’ “th 
India, that ‘is B 


are, Jt is heréby: | 

s, the 26th ae al ‘Jantiary, 1950, 
arat, shail: ibe. 4, Sovereign | Demo- 
cratic Republic, and the Union and its component 
units, the. State’ shall exercise a _bowers and. 
ee ee wilt the provisions of oe said ¥. 



















S to_agree with i 
honestly—thag. 









India lia is. 3 still a Damip On ini the British Common- 
‘vealth, We really’ wonder how this view can be. 
seriously held by anybody after the formal termina- 
tion of Britislt rule in India and the public inaugtira- 
tion of the Sovereign Democratic Republic of India, 
on 26th January, 1950! -[he Re publican Status and 
the Dominion Status a fe Incompatible expressio ong. 
We, therefore, fully agree with those who maintain 
that India is a Sovereign: Republic in the same sense 
in which; say, Frarice othe United States of Amiefica 
is a Sovereign Republic. It is completely free to 
determine its own foreign policy as well-as its domes- 





tic policy in any way it likes. Thus, it has, igi, .& 9 
Sovereign. State, ‘ ‘a right to five its life in its “own ; 
way, § 50 ‘long as it keeps itself rigidly to itself,” “and 


does not. itterferé with-the similar right on the part — 
of. other States to Jivé their life in their own Way. 
es . Allen, ‘tHe American Ambassador to India, 


hag 
beau reported” to have said in New York on 29th 
April, 1954, that Mr. Nebru’s refusal to  perinit 


American planés to fly over India on their way te” ™ 
Indo-China “did not come as any surprise because ; 
India has followed a very strict-policy of. prohibiting | 
troops or military supplies flying across her territory. * 
He (Mr. Nehru) invoked this ruling against the- 
six years ago atid against the British® in; 


ee, 


he will not permit anybody to violate India’s’ 
neutrality. This does not mean I ‘condone this action, 
but I expected it.” This is a proof of the sovereign 

: status of India as a political erfifty. Moreover, India 

; owes no allegiance to the Brigith¢ Growkr roday ; nom 4 


“+ has it anything to do with the sovereignty of the - 


British Parliament now, And -this has been the posi- 
tion ever since the 26th of January, 1950, the. date, 


! of the commencement of the present Constitution or 4 
\ India. ae 
~B7. See Fhe Statesman, . Calcutta, of. | 1st "May, cco maa >. i 
e 58. Tho italics are’ ours. Ce ee S 
$9. Pandit Nehru kas. Officially been the Prime Minister :9f - 


India Féince the 15th of August, 1947, 
60, ‘At New Delbi, 





\. 





In this ‘ééanevion IF may’ brief y:yefer to the 
Agreement reached at the Comnfonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference*held in Londdy ip ‘April, 1949. 
In an article entitled “The Common Leslth Agreement 
~tind India,” published in a previo 


to be the true nature of the Agi 
India was concerned. I do not 
here what I have already said in that article, 2 
should only like to say that I still f&dhere to my 
views as set forth in it. I dgree that,’ here 38 some 










Ie ie at 


difficulty in reconciling the _ Status of | Indig as 2 
sovefeign Republic with the position ) 
the Queen’ of “England, as the cagt§gay ‘be, as the “the 
Head id of. the. Commonwealth of 3 tions of | “which th the 
republican India is a. member, ‘along with® others the ihe 
basis _of whose membership~ Bf the 
has not, howéver, beén changed ‘by the Agreement, and 
who, therefore, still ” owe allegiance to, the - _(British) 
Crown.” And in this “respect the Agreement has 
created, so far as the Indian Republic ig concerned, 
a rather angmalous position. But _ this does not 
inal that, India’s codtinued’ mémbership of ‘the 
‘Commonwealth of Nations, purely -on a Yoluntary; 
basis as certainly as a matter of political expedi-. - 
ency,” means ‘that it also continues, even alter it 
has publicly, solemnly, and unequivocally declared 
itself to be a sovereign Republic, to be. a part of the 
British..ampire, or-that it, in effect, still remains a 
Dominion. Such a view is, to my mind,: perverse 
and, speaking constitutionally, definitely wrong. As; 


we have stated before, % the Head of the Common- 4 


wealth has, under the Agretimtt, only symbolic status 
and has no constitutional furictions so far as India is 
concermed, The Agreement, , has no legal implica- 
tions ; nor is the Commonwealth a Super-State. ‘The 


de Headship of the Commonwealth, it_ hag been rightly 


Ae 


5 


held, “is “only a coutitesy arrangement devoid _of “aly 
const itutional significance.” -. India ‘can secede from 
the Commonwealth whenever it “wants _ to do _s0,, 
Nothing can prevent-it: There is no legal, nor even 
a moral, bar to it. What ‘really: matters is the interest 
of India and nothing else. Thus the ‘Agreement has 
provided for a free association, and for occasional 
consultation, for mutual advantages, between the 


ee ee 


61. Gas a Sia 

62. “I think,’? said Pandit Friday Nath okacy on 17th May, 
LORIE ing riesioe WAM tae A motion for the -ratification 
of the Commonwealth Agresinent, “ihére. can be no greater mistake 
than iffagining that because our status that of any 
other nation, our stature, our pdlitical position in the world, is 
also equal to that of the bigger and more advanced nations, It 


is equal to 


is obviously to the benefit of the Commonwealih that India’ should” 


continue to be a member of it; but it ia no Jess obvious. -that 
India’a defence and. sciéniific intéresta requite 
ehe chonld remain in the Commonwealth at least for some time.?’— 


economic, 


“ See the Constitwent -Assembly Debates of 17h May, 1949. 


Also see in this connexion the speeches of Shri. Allads Exrishna- 
swam) Ayyar and _ Mr. Frank “Anthony in the. Constituent Assembly 
Qn. Tth ‘May, “y949, | 





that, 


Salina Republic of India, the 


fas ai a result, ult of the Agreement, to any “Power Blog ot 


fT A the “King o1 ore. 


Commonwealth Commonwealth Agreement: 


* 








. United ia 
fad the Dominions, without any commitment § 
oever on the -part of this country. Nor is India i 


ai * 
ee et 





arene Neto ad 


+ Me 
uy issue* of this i Is “often alleged. by some, ‘people, ‘to the “chariot 
Renew, I have dealt with what then, appeared to: me 


wheel of British imperial Jahsm, n,”)As Pandit Hriday Nath 


ee SO far as” Kungru “said** in the Constifuent Assembly on 17th_ 
hropose ‘to area May, 1949, “India knows what her interests are ee 


has the courage to pursue a poney even in. opps 3] 
to that of stronger’ nations.” This has “bee se 


demonstrated on several occasions since the 
ment was reached in April, 1949. 
Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, 
‘perfectly right when he ‘said™ 
Assembly on i7th May, 1949, 
Pandit Nehru’s motion for the 


Agr COD 


‘therefore, wy : 
in the ‘Constituertig 
in éonnexion with 
ratification of the 


“India is to be a Sovereign Independent 
Republic, both in her internal affairs and external 
relations. The Crown will have no place whatever 
-either in - “internal -relations “or*in the” external 
relatiotig., he Piesidént “of the “Union will repre- 
Sent Indie sth in the” “iitermalsplieres “aid “in 
extarmal Felatigns; We do not Téguire “adly ereden- 
tials either by or in the name of the British Crown 
for transacting our business with foreigi countries. 
In matters of war, in’ peace, in trade relations, we 
will be masters of our household. There will be 
No economic entanglemerits of any kind. So far as 
the Dominions are concerned, both India, - AG. the 
Dominions are ab arm’s length. India. wilk : 
entitled to pursue a foreign “policy which ig sufte 
to the best interests of India.” 


Again :* 


: “The republican status of India is in no way 
. affected at all in the . external sphere or in the 
internal spheré and the position of the President 
(of India) will in no way be affected. . . °. Supe 
posing the King of England visits India, he wi 
no}-et any. kind | of priority or Tr preeédente:: over 
our PresidentOur President would be the repre- 
sentative of India and the King of England will 
have no sort of precedence over him. in spite: of 
the fact that he may be the link of the Common- 
wealth of Nations within the lhmits of India or in 
any other place. In other places, . including the 
Dominions .and Tingland, the Prrsident will haves 

the -rank of an adependent sovereign,” 


Finally :7 


“Y am also quite clear’ on this point that so 
far as India is concerned, there is no commitment 
‘of any kind . The point to note is that We 
have no commitment to enter into any power 
bloc . . . Under these. circumstances, I think ta 
have friends with whom you can discuss things 
without any commitments is a great advantage, 
unless you want to live in isolation in the com-~ 
plicated world of the present day. v 








63. 


See “my Ale: in The Modern Rees for Pavey: 1950. 
64, 


In connexion with Pandit Nohru’s motion for the ratifica- 
tion of the Commonwealth Agreement, see the Constituent Assembly 
Rebates of 1th "May, 1949, ms. : 
63. See the Cosstitwere Assembly Dabotes of Vichy Pay, 1949, 
66. See Ibid, 
67. See: . Ibid. 
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Ny andit Jawaharlal Nehru 
+ Constituent Assembly on May 16th and 17th, 1949,* 


ae 








ae 
oe 


i. maya s0; it has no y organization through which 


¥b 


vo they may go, 


ig. -\Nehri (1946-49), pp. 265-91; 
++ Agreement. ahd India’ in The Modern Review for .February, 1950. 


**s SNor should we 


himself stated in th 


in support- of his motion for the ratification of” the] - 


Commonwealth Agreement. Among other - things, he { 
~ gaid:- : : ‘ - . ; 


ae ae 


, cy “India by becoming a Republic goes, outside. 
‘the Crown aréa~ completely. “T"So far as the 
SARS puiblie™ of India is concerned, her . Constitution 


and none of her subjects owe any allegiance to 
the King or any other external authority ... 
There is no Jaw behind the Commonwealth. It has. 
not even the formality which -- normally accom- 
panies treaties. If is an percemene. by free will, to 


be terminated by free will . The King-has no 
functions at: all, He has a certain status. ‘The 


Commonwealth itself, as such, is not_a body,_if I 


to _dunction “and ~ ‘the ~ Kang” 8 “also Uso can. have _. 20 

“| functions.” . 

Further: . .. . 
“Apart from certain friendly aopioedies to 


one another, apart from a desire 
which will always be conditioned by each party 
deciding on the measure of co-operation and 
‘following its ‘own policy, there is no obligation. 
' There is pany ay obligation obligation _in—the-nature— of 
‘ ‘commitments ing fe"King has no functions ‘at 
all 7. We join hie "Gannon calth. obviously ' 
because we thitik if beneficial fo_us “and tO ca 

. catiSes in the world thit we ve Wish to advance. 
othe” toantries~ of” the 1¢ Commonwealth want ane 
to remain there; because they think it is beneficial 
to them, It*is mutually understood that it is to 
the advantage of ihe nations of the. Commonwealth 
‘ and therefore-they join.. At the same time, it, is 
' made perfectly clear that .each country is com- 
plétely free to go its “own. way; if may be that 
sometimes so far as to break 
away from the Commonvealth, inthe world today 
where. there are so_many isruptive for fortes_at “work, 
‘Ames we aie often on the _verge of war, _L think if 
Is HOt saie- “thing to entourage the, breaking up. 
1t One has ~ : ‘Politically 
Wi ‘6 are ~Soplately” independent. Economically w _we 
are asiidependént” as “indepéiident_ nations .can’.be. 
- pNobod can. be: 100° pér tent, independent. in. the 


to co-operate, 


ae sense of absolute Jack of inter-dependence,. . 


India has to depénd on the rest of the world for 
her trade, for her commerce and for many sup- 


Constitzent Assembly -Debates 
Indeperdence and After: 


68. See the 
May, 1949; also- Speeches of. Jawaharlal 


also. my article “The Commonwealth 





ignore in this connexion tdhet | 


\ so thing which i 


_ and her working are concerned, she- has nothing to - 
., do with any- external authority, with any King, 


of 16th and iU7th-. 


ee that she eeds ee ‘the Comanibtiavéalth: doo. 

not come in ie way. of our co-operation | and. 
friendship witlf other countries.” 

= “Finally,” 4 Pandit Nehru declared, -“in the 
- world context,it @e, the Commonwealth link) is 


éxytent I do pot know; and, of course, it ‘is a 





. something bifot iow and helps peace, to what 


ho way binds this country down 
to any count It is opén to. this House or 
_ Pgrliament at @ny time to break this link, if they 
‘sq chodsa& Not that, I want that link broken. But 
Iram_ merey poipting out that we have, not bound 
Adown in the slightest. The future is as 
and this-country -can’ BO" any“ Waymit- 
choo a sitwfinds--this“way "is “a “good “way, it will 
Stick Ya i= f_not, it will go“some other Way and 
We eae ojskound it “‘dowh.” 


On anoth oe ook basion, Pandit Nehru said:® 


“The Republic f India has nothing to ‘do 
with ENglénd = comtitutioially or Tegally-7 Of 
course, there are normal” bonds that Syne 
two countries. that have mutual dealings in. the 
economic or cultural sphere.: . .fI do not think 
our membership of the Commonwealth has affected - 
our pohéy in the slightest . « . Jt is open to us 
to be -associated in an alliance “with aby country, 
We have avoided alliances whick might ‘entangle .. 
-us . . . Our association with’ the Commonwealth 
is remarkable in that it does not bind -us down in 
any way whatsoever and, if I.may repeat, it has 
not done so--during the last’ two or three. years 
either. It has given us. certain ‘advantages without 
our having to accept any liabilities in return... 
Our membership of the United Nations is‘a far 
greater limitation ‘than our -association with. the 
Commonwealth of ‘Nations,, ein. fact, the latter is 
almost an “airy © association, “pecause- it Ig not 
written Own on paper or. in aby. constitutign or 
" ailywhere _¢ else; 80 long as we. wish +o be _ tigre, 









i 


_ 


We ‘can “remain ‘there? “7 > “ 
: These : views af Pandit Nehru as “India’s: Prime 
Minister as well as the views of Pandit: ‘Hriday Nath 
Kunzru and Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar as quoted 
‘before, are, entitled to our respectful consideration. 
Notwithstanding the anomaly - previously | réferred to, 


~ 


before, 7 that of a mere alliance, without! any. ‘commit- 


ment, ‘for. “mutual advantages; between the - sovereign 


Republic _of India, ‘the United Kingdom ° and .. . the 
Dominions, _It_ iS, to my. mind, nothing else. 








: 


69:. In -the course of w° speech in’ "Parliament , _ tthe House of 
the People) -on 12th June, 1952, on India’s. ‘Foreign: Policy. See 
Jawaharlal Nehry's Pobli- 


949-1953, erga: 28 (The : 


.cations Division, Government - af India). 


70. See my article %, 
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the “nature of ¢ the Commonwealth IS, aS". ce havé “paid ~~ 
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D ; COUNTERS REVOLUTION 


se 


‘ 
THu Fisenhower-Dulles Administration in the United | 
~-States of America has just succeeded in supplanting * 


a pro-Communist Government in Ghatemala, the big-_ 


‘gest of the five States forming | Central America. 


Whether this change will prove to’ be a tasting’ one’ 
appears to be very doubtful, if we go into the past ~ 


history of this small State, which is full of revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions “rat 
intervals, ef ? 
Central America, hia: is the. dnitecting link 
between the two continents of North sAtherica and 
South. America, has a very hoary past, and a great 
history. Like the rest of the 4 mericas, éhis part of 
the Western Hemisphere wag also inhabited by its 
aboriginals, now generally covered by the general 
term “Negro,” generally used by the Whites for all 


ing “black.” It has had a ‘sufficiently :fdvanced cul- 


ture and. civilisation of its own, known as Maya, a 


‘ linguistic , term which included. a -large number of 
tribes paealie different dia'ects spread’ over a wide 
area, The high level of its culture is charactérised 


by pr oficiency in architecture, ‘stone-caiving, pottery 


and textile arts in ‘its earliest phases: It possessed 
on elaborate hieroglyphic script’ as well as a compli- 
cated calendar of its own. . , 


GuaTEMALA CoNQUuERED ~ i 

Guatemala, which forms, the most important 
State in Central America, was in its original form 
called Quauhtematan, a name! probably of Aztec ori- 
ain, meaning the “Land of the-Hagle.” It was ruled 
efficiently and well by the ~ aboriginal. inhabitants of 
‘the country for ‘several centuries. before Christ, but 
this rule came to an end when some adventurers from 


. Spain under ‘Pedro de Alvarado conquered it between ~ 


1522 and 1524 AD., and tho» : Spaniards, ‘uprooted the 
ancient Maya culture altogether within & short time. 
Now the ‘religion of the people as a whole is Roman 
Catholic, although the, population is 
cent- White. According to ‘the preliminary figures 
available of the 1950 census, the total population of 
Guatemala was 27.87,030, of whom 66 per cent were 
of the origing! Maya.. dase per cent mixed 
‘Indian and Spanish blood and 1 per cent white, The 
@fficial language is Spanish, ‘though many speak their 
Indian dialects, numbering about 18. The total 
arca of the State is 45 452 square smiles. 


- DiScovery BY, CoLUMBUS - 

Central ie was discovered’ by Christopher 
Columbus while on his voyage of discovery of India. 
After he had discovered Notth America, he skirted 
the whole of the eastern, coast of Central America in 
‘the hope of thus succeeding in finding the strait to the 
China Seas which he believed, existed just beyond the 


se Dr. H. L SAXENA 


founded Costa Rica as the first European Colony in» 
Central America, 


\ery frequent 


. dark-skinned races, from the Latin word ager mean- - 


_ Empire . was 
‘autonomy of Central America 


only one per’ 
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‘barrier of the Great Continent of America swhich he. i 


" had -only recently revealed to-the people of Europe... = 


.On this-voyage, in. 1502, Christopher ‘Columbus. ©: 
and he left’ behind his ‘brother, 
Bartholomew Columbus, ‘in command ; but, soon after —3 
his departure, the people there revolted against this <3 
foreign domination and dispersed the Colony, com- 


pelling those who escaped to. rejoin .‘Christophet a 
Columbus,. But Costa Rica was. reconquered in 
1513 by Pedro Arias de Avila for Spain... ee 


In 1522 Hernando Cortes Jed an army into Guate-:,3 
mala from Mexico in the north through the jurgle"y 
but it was only his. lieutenant and re-"" 





wilderness, Ee 
presentative named Pedro de Alvarado who could 
conquer this territory. He was stoutly opposed by sf 
the people. of the highland and a terrible battle Was . e 


fought near Quezaltenango “between. the local people: 
and the Spaniard foreigners, but in this battle the: 
local people -were defeated decisively. 

The conquest of thé other Central American prow 
vinces was largely perfunctory,. little opposition hesis 
ing encountered excepting on the Caribbean coast: ; . 
where the Carib people were virtually exterm inated: : 
by the ,White men from Spain. The whole region“. 
from. Mexico in the north to Panama in the south .-4 


: tou. 
ies sy 
aoe 


; acids : 
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wag thus made part of the viceroyalty of New Spain’ *’ 


or Mexico. 
general of Guatemala, which 
the present-day . Central America and 4 
Mexico, _ ae 
Central Anis declared itself independent of’ - 
Spain, -with little bloodshed, on September 15, 1821,- * 
and almost immediately thereafter it came under the 
domination of the. Emperor Iturbide of - Mexico and -: 
became part of his* Empire. But,. the -Mexican™ 
overthrown two years. later, when the | 
returned to its own 
people, the Mexicans retaining the former Guatemala . 
territory now incorporated in the recognised nevone) ; 
boundaries, long régarded as a Guatemalan “irre- |: 


It was later re-organised as a captaincy-...;4 
-included the whole of 3 
portion, obs 
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(lenta.” ‘The name Guatemala was then applied to - 
the region formerly included in 10 of the 15 provinces, : “f 
ie. Chiapas was retained by Mexico, and the ‘pro-— “4 
vinces of Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua: and ..; 
Costa Rica became separate States. °.’ _ "ah 

Centrat. American Union os 


A Central American Union was then formed on 2 
July 1, 1823, including all the five States as provinces. x 
Tt. was at first dominated by the conservative elements. os 
of Guatemala, including the clergy and Spariish’” 
eadministrators. Byt this Union could rot last - 
long, as a bitter struggle developed .between the. = 
Guatemalan conservatives led -by Rafael ‘Carrera, who: 


en ars : 
Cyaig tp gary 
Ade sR 


wt : 


wanted his ‘Sisko ee “Guatemala ica 
| Aion. and the Federalists or Liberals led by ¥ ray 


cisco Morazan, of Honduras, who stood strongly , for 


“vontinuance of ihe Union, 4 
Rede aiden of 


Morazan became dictator of the 


' Central America in 1832 and continued in that capa~ 


> city: till 1842; 


While in this post, he resorted to force 


to maintain the ‘Union after 1838, when Honduras, 


 Niearagua and Costa Rica 
following year, Carrera came to power in Guatemala 
and he 
thus leading to its dissolution. 
“ duee Guateniala to submission, and a battle ensued 
“between him and Carrera, in which Morazan was 
defeated and forced into exile. 


seceded. But, in the 


withdrew his State from the Union in 1939, 
Morazan: tried to -re- 


He, however, re- 


turned shortly afterwards and once again tried to ré-. 


ees OF 
bye. 


"mala until 
", death in 1865. 2 
“the power of the Church, and suppressed Liberalism 
E.and union throughout Central America. 
i= defeated the 


“Honduras frontier. 


-“by Gen, Cerna, 
- grew in 


afterwards by the exile of the 
~~ tant advocate of the Central 


., he revived efforts to reform the Union in 1876, 
sought to impose it by arms when‘his peaceful over- 


. vive the Union, but was captured in the attempt and 
exuded in Honduras in 1842. 


INDEPENDENT GUATEMALA 
Carrera then continued as Dictator of Guate- 
1851, and as President thereafter till his 
During this long period, he restored 


Federalist’ forces from Honduras and 
Salvador at La Arada, near Chiquimula, close to the 
The struggle for the domina- 
tion of Central America went on, with Carrera sup- 
porting the conservative and clerical forces. At one 


... time, he was supported by Costa Rica and Nicaragua 


as well, and he occupied San Salvador in the course 
of a campaign which ‘resulted in-his becoming the 
dominant figure and virtual power behind the govern- 
ments of all the five Central American States. 

After his death in April 1865, he was succeeded 
But liberal elements of Guatemala 
strength after ‘Carrera’s death and in May, 
1871, President Cerna was deposed, followed shortly' . 
archbishop and the 
Jesuits. And, in 1878, the Liberal leader, Justo 
Rufine Barrios was elected President. He was a mili- 
American Union, and 
He 


tures failed. He accordingly invaded Salvador in 
1885, but was killed in battle on April 2, 1885. 
He was succeeded by -Gen. Manuel Barillas, 
quickly made peace with Salvador and the other 
three Central American States. In 1892, General 
Jose Maria Reina Barrios was elected President, was 
re-clected in 1897 but was assassinated on February: 
8, 1898, when the Vice-President Morales assumed 
the Presidentship. But Manuel Estrada Cabrera 
was elected’ as President_later in the same year, and 
he continued in office by frequent re-elections, until 
April 1920, when he was forced to resign in the face 
of a patetitionaty movement which had spread to 


who 


the National Assembly. 


‘In 1851, he- 


Sate Hon the 


Typowat or  Aemaagons 
tral American hisfory took place, when’ represelitatives |. 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador met_ 


at Corinto in Nigaragua atid set up a Tribunal of Cen-. 
tral “American - arbitrators for the settlement | of inter- 


‘State disputes by peaceful means, 


. signed. This 


Four yéars Jater, in 1906, Gen. Manuel Barillas, 
ex-Pfesidéns of Guatemala, invaded ‘Guatemala, ane 
soon Salvador, Costa Rica and Honduras were arrayed: - 
against Cabfera,’ with Nicaragua 
friendly, The situation’ soon assumed serious pro-. 





Tn 1902, a move of considerable significance in Cen- | ; 


inactive but une, .- 


portions, and a’ war between Guatemala and Salvador’ : 2 


appeared imminent, but the US. President, Theodore 
Roosevélt, and the Mexican President Diaz, intervened 
and: saved “the crisis. 


This was followed by a fresh treaty being drawn. - 


up, this time between Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador 
‘and Guatemala, according to which the Smee 


This. was* 


the United States and Mexico were accepted as. um- 
pires:in any future .inter-State disputes. 
signed on September 15,.1906,.at San Jose in Costa 
Rica. ; 
pact, and its President, Jose Santos Zelaya, 


declined 
to join it. oo gat 


1 j 
Revo.utionary ACTIvities 


In 1907, President Zelaya of Nicaragua ‘got’ in- 


volved in a controversy with Honduras in conuectior — 


But Nicaragua did not become a. party to this’ 


' 
\ 


with revolutionary activities in the ill-defined border- £ 


land between the two States. Nicaragua was prepared 
to have arbitration by a commission of Central 
Americans under the Corinto Plan, 
wanted arbitration by the American and - Mexican 
Presidents. under the San Jose Plan. As no agreement! 
could be arrived at, the situation grew serious and 
even Salvador and Guatemala were getting’ involved 
in it. The situation was ultimately saved by the active 
intervention of the United States, following which, 
the first Central’ American: Conference was convened 
at Washington on November 18, 1907, when. 
sentatives of all-the five States were present. At this 
Gonference, a general treaty of peace and. amity was 
included a clause that recognition be 
withheld from revolutionary” governments until the 
State suffering the revolution hed been reorganised by 
constitutional means.- * : - 4 | 


but Honduras . 


- repre- 


Another important decision of this Conference ; 


was the creation «of a 
Justice, consisting of one Judge from each of the five 
States. This Court carne into being on May 25, 1908 
and was first located at Cartago in Costa Rica, but 
it was later shifted to San Jose. 


Nava, Bases For AMERICA | 
This Court continued to function smoothly until 
1916, In this year, Nicaragua entered into the Bryan- 
‘Chamorro Treaty with the United States, AePOT DS 


Central American ‘Court of ~ 


ys 


to ho Nita aie coded’ to diva! “United States in 
perpetuity the right’ to build-an jnter-oceani¢ canal 
following the channel of the ‘San Juan river and 
granted to the United States the right to locate naval 
bees at the Corn Islands in’ the ‘Caribbean and on 
Fonseca Bay on’ the’ Pacific. | a 
. The terms of this Treaty’ were objected to by’ 
Honduras and Costa Rica, the latter contending that. 


its” right to the mouth of the San Juan river had not 


been given due: consideration and that the Fonseca. 
Bay naval base would constitute ey threat to her, peace 
and sovereignty. 

The dispute then came up befoxe* the Central 
American Court, when Nicaragua tried to maintain. 
that its treaties and-relations with otherepowers were 
beyond the purview of the gaid ‘Court. But this con- 


‘ tention was not, accepted by the Court by a.majority 


of four to one. Nicaragua thereupon withdrew Sroth 
the Court, and it ceased to. function thereafter. 
Errorts ror Union Ravivebd 
A revolutionary movement then grew up “in 
Guatemala, which forced Cabrera to resign from the 
Presidentship of the State, as it had spread even to 
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the National Assembly.: This revolutionary upsurge 


led to a movement for Union ‘and as such it became 
-g movement against Cabrera personally, and it was 
confined solely to the capital. The National Assembly 
then clected’ Carlos Herrara as the new President. 
Being conservative and unionist, he drew up a pact 
of union, to which Guatemala, Salvador and Hon- 
-duras agreed to adhere, but this was immediately 
followed by the overthrow of the new Guatemalan 
Government on ‘December 7, 1921, by the Liberals, 
resulting in the complete failure of the plan for 
Union. ae 

In March 1922, Gen, Jose Maria Orellana. ‘ was 
elected Presidént. Under his able administration up to 
his death in October 1926, the country progressed 
‘in stability and peace. It was. during his regime that. 
another Conference of the Central American States 
was held in Washington in December 1922, when a 
series of fourteen treaties and conventions was drawn 
up. One of the most important of these was a general 
treaty of peace and amity which provided for the 
non-recognition of governments coming into power 
by revolution or coup @eétat. Though the United 
States had not sighed this treaty, it announced its 
intention to adhere to its principles. 

REVOLUTION IN NICARAGUA 

But ‘serious developments took place in Nicara- 
gua in 1924, when in the elections held under laws 
framed by an American expert : but. without the 
American supervision which had been planned, the 
Conservative leader there, Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, 
who stood for the presidentship, was defeated by the 
Coalitionists, Solorzano, an anti-Chamorro Conser- 
vative, being elected as President, and Dy. Juan B. 


Loma, the fortified hill overlooking Managua,: 


situation 
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eee leader of ‘the “Liberals, ane: Vice=. 
President. Chamorro alleged. that the elections - hadi 
not been fair, and on this basis, he carried out aes oa 
successful’ coup d'etat on October 24, 1925, when: ae : 
wast SS 
captured,: and the resignation and departure of the: ae 
Vice-President Sacasa ' was forced, followed Soom : 
afterwards by that of the President Solorzano as wells 
Gentral Ghamorro then assumed the Presidentship of---% 
Nicaragua, but the -United States refused to 2 a 
nise it. But Washington at the same time refused “(3 
to recognise the claims of. Dr. Sacasa also to be* a 
declared President, on the ground that neither was hig; 5 
in kis country nor did he control power. 
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This brought about the criticism ‘that with“; 


Washington’s effort to eliminate the right of revolu- *: 
tion as the escape-valve.of oppressed peoples, there my 
should go a corresponding provision by Washington 4 
of the assurance of fair elections at which the majo- 3 
rity might. express itself, and that Washington should, : 
support the legitimate succession when imperiled. =: 
But the policy of supporting legitimate governments * 
was declared an impossible development of the. 
enunciated in the case of Washington’s ae 
refusal to help Vice-President Sacasa. | 

Following the death of President’ Orellana of» 
Guatemala in October 1926, Gen. Lazaro Chacon was |” 
elected President, and the peace and prosperity of: .: 
the State continued as before. But, on December 16.. oe 
1930, this government was overthrown as a result - of 
a cowp d@etat executed by ‘Gen. Manuel Orellana. : 
Being unable to secure recognition from the United - : 





tates, i had — resign sad in ¥ ae. 1931, Gen. 
i ores Ubico was elected President, and he venta 
“In this office till 1943. Under his rule, Guatemala 
- successfully emerged from the economic depths of the 
» worldwide depression of 1929 and the following: years 
: and underwent many material improvements, notably 
“in highway development, and made. great advance in 
» education. But Ubico’s reign was a. rigid dictatorship, 
_ characterised by repression of civil ‘liberties. 
aie PROBLEM, oF Briristt Hoxpuras 
fo In 1939, there was an agitation in Guatemala for 
’ the ‘annexation of British Honduras on the. ground. 
: of the British failure to comply with the boundary, 


oe iaiee of 1859, but the. controversy was suspended for — 


the duration of the war at that time and it was 

_ aspect in 1945..- 3 . 

% _. At the outbreak of. the World War II, Guate- 
"mala declared neutrality! but in 1941 it declared war 


© Fon Japan on December 8, and on Coney and Italy 


Be REVOLUTION AND Prors 

i On October 20, 1944, a successful revolution took 
Kglate, as a result of which a triumvirate consisting 
“of Major Francisco Xavier Arana, Captain Jacobo 
.Arbenz and Jorge’ Toriello functioned until 
= 15, 1945, when Juan Jose. ‘Arevalo became President, 
following’ the - -assemblage of a constitutional conven- 
~ tion on January 10, 1945, which remained in’ sessio? 


antil its labours were completed and a new constitus: 


“s tion creating: a: semi-parliamentary « government, 


granting women’s" suffrage and guaranteeing freedom . 


xTof assembly, speech and press was signed-on March 11. 
: -President Arevalo included in his ‘Cabinet all the three 

-members. of the. preceding’ triumvirate. 7% 
_» A number of plots against this government were 
5 ‘yéported during 1945. On January 23, the triumvirate 
~, decided to break diplomatic relations with the Franco 
- regime in Spain, thus becoming the first American 
“country to take such action, and, the Arevalo Govern- 


 mpent granted recognition to the Spanish Republican. 


. Government-in-exile organised later in Mexico in 

. Septembe? 1945.. Soon after “ assuming his reins of 

office, the Arevalo’ Government establishd diplo- 

matic relations with the Soviet Government by an 

exchange of notes in Washington, DC., on April 19. 

On May 22. an agreement was signed between Guate- 

“mala. and the United. States, ‘following which the 

“latter sent a Military Mission to Guatemala and in 

. ~ August following a number of technical advisers 

arrived’ from Washington to assist” in the sdlution of 

. problems. of price control. finance and reform. of 
statistical methods, 

Prots AGAInst GOVERNMENT 

fn connection with the plots against the Govern- 

ment. a Jarge: number of arrests were affected. if 

February, 1945,-while the constitutional convention 

was in session. Early in Aprit following, the .consti- 


- Congress had. been held > in August, 
&vhose decision. the 
_ joined. the 
-on December 11. i he} 


“March _. 


-jllegal by the Congress. 


tutional cunrantees were Sasentled te 30 raaye ay 
arrests: were made, once again” of members belonging 
to parties opposed. to the administ?ation. On June 19, 
further activities by three opposition political parties_ 
were put under ban. Constitutional ‘guarantees were 


once again suspended in October, with the state of 
being taken into custody. A number of people charged: 
with complicity in the several plots were exiled during 
the year 1945; and -the government. also confiscated’ 


.siege lasting two months and about sixty persons 


certain, property granted ‘in previous years to the ex- °° 
President Jorge.-Ubico and members of, his adminis- ° 


tration, Ine September, President Arevalo 


workers, dug to the unrest which followed-the passage 


forbade | 
union ‘activities and labour agitation among farm 


of a new Jabour.code. A few days earlier, a Labour ~~ 


; national labour organisation 
Confederation of American - workers, 
C.T.AL. © 5 Me 

: The. government passed on February 25, 1945, a 


according to - 


q 


decreé according to which 75 per cent of all pay: rolls 


was to go to Guaterhalan nationals only, And, on 
April © 21, a law of economic emergency was passed 
which penalised . speculation in. essential . goods and . 
authorised control of rents, prices,-imports and wages. 

; LEANINGS To THE CENTRD _ 

‘But leanings of the leftist Arevalo administration 
towards the Centre which began Jater in the year 
1945 continued throughout 1946. In January 1946, the 
Revolutionary Action Party: chief, Jorge Toriello, 
the formost exponent of. expropriating ‘foreign busi- 


D 


nesses, was expelled from the Cabinet, and a previous .” 


ruling nationalising the air line Aerovias was ‘Aeclared 


‘press its. 
conser- 


But the government continued bs 
reform programme in the face of a strong 


vative resistance. In July, the Congress decreed that ) 


at least 85 per cent of the employees of all companies 
be nationals, and in September, it appointed a- com-’ 


mittee to revise-existing contracts in the interests _ 


of national’ sovereignty. An endorsement by President’ 


Arevalo ‘of Mexico’s 1938 oil expropriations during a ~ 
border meeting with the Mexican chief executive led 


to the speculation in October that the American- 
owned United Fruit Company’s vast holdings would 
soon be expropriated, but the government officially 
denied it, and it suppressed with a strong hand a 
serious. Jabour trouble in the Company’s banana 
plantations, when 15,000 workers went on strike ‘and: 
paralvsed the entire northern division of its opera~ 
tions for three weeks. On. October 31, the-government 
brought it to an-end and compelled the workers to 
negotiate’ for a wage settlement. Constitutional 
guarantees continued in’ force all through the vear 
1946, and freauent anti-government ' demonstrations 
were countered’ by others, participated in by labour 
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va 
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and. student groups, which endorsed 
policies and charged ‘the disgruntled clergy with 
Spanish Falangist connections. A ten-day strike in. 
the textile mills-in Guatemala, city secured for thé 
~~ workers a 40 per cent. increase. : 
The Government “reasserted its sovereignty aver 
the territory of British Honduras during 1946, but 
agreed with Great Britain to submit the’ dispute to 
_the judgment of the International Couet of Justice 
‘of the U.N.O., on condition that, the’case be judged | 
on its equity fauliee than on its purely legal merits. 


q 


‘CABINET DIssENSIONS 
The year 1947 proved to be quite .a*stormy- one 


for Guatemala,. specially due to Cabinet dissensions, - 


as a result.of which it had to be reorggnised twice, 
once in January and again in June, and drastic poli- 
tical measures had to be adopted by the administra- 
tion, 

In January, the Arevalo imi eebon secured 
bigger majorities in the congr essional | eléetions, which 
led to a big public demonstration jn March protest- 
ing against the new electoral law under: which the 
elections were held. 

On Mareh 4,~the “Ministry of, 
cancelled all licences for carrying firearms. The 
Aliens Act was modified on March 16, giving the 
President greater authority to deport foreign - -agita- 
tors. -And, a new law was enforced on April 30, 
which, imposed stringent. censorship on public expres- 
sion through ‘the -press and radio. The death penalty, 
, affecting persons attempting to overthrow the govern- 
ment, was abolished j by the Congress on September 
13. -But,on September 17, constitutional _ liberties 
affecting “freedom of press and assembly were sus- 


pended by Presidential decree following the discovery - 


of an. alleged plot to overthrow the government, 
- Two soldiers and a” civilian were arrested and the 
attempt was effectively throttled. Thenceforward all 
opposition was . crushed -with a strong hand with the 
help of new legislation restricting political activities 
considered by’ the government as oe to public. 
security: President “Arevalo denied” in October the 
charges -tliat. the Communist Party was behind" the 
eee aia an ss 
-On May 25, 1947, a. revolution took, place in 
ee following which the elected ‘Presidetit,. 
Leonardo Arguello, was removed: and Benjamin 
Lacayo Sacasa, became temporary Pi esideni. This 
hew government in Nicaragua was: denied recogni- 
tion by the Arevalo administration in Guatemala in 
June, and in July, diplomatic relations were suspended 
with the Trujillo administration of the Dominican 
Republic. 
President, Arevalo’s left-wing ~adininistration in 
Guatemala continued its-drive ‘for’ ‘social and’ econo- 
mic reform during 1948, ‘but .not without: the impair- 
ment of. political liberties,’-as-:the: rightist. . ‘opposition: : 


the government's 
- movements- all through. this year, 


. compensation to the 
‘attempt to suspend the 


- press to enact for the first time an income-tax . law - 2 


National Defence. 


; Barrios and bainana harvesters in 


reactionary 


government on the alert for 
In January, the 

governnment decreed that’ lands along the two coasts =) 
for a distance of about a mile inland’ were public pr 9-4 


shane the: 


perty, subject to expropriation by the state with # ee 

title-holders. The President's: = cae 
‘cdustitutional evarantee of: oe 
freedom of the press for 30 days, on: February 23,-. i 
‘was’ vetoed ~by the Congress. In July, the ‘labour. i 


eode was amended to allow farm -workers to, organise - Ng 





unions, and legislation was.introduced in the Cons "33 


Pes 
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i, 


and measures for the control of housing construc, 
tion and-rent. To redress the country’s balance ‘on 


trade, the government doubled -+he duties ony “a 
imports from countries with which Guatemala had. fe 
‘unfavourable trade relations. - 






-At the close of the year, a clandestine grenade ~ Behe 
factory: was ‘ discovered in the capital city, along” es 
with facts relating to an armed movement. intended - be 
to capture the chief harbour. town of Puerto Barrios. ; 
This. resulted in’ the suspension of all personal: liber- e 
ties. for a month from November 30 to Deceinber:. 
29, and Col. Marciano Casado and Manuel Orellana - a 
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Cardona, the rightist party. leader, were arrested. . a 
and chargéd with conspiracy. | f k: 
The diplomatic impasse between ‘Guatemala: ee 
and ‘Great Britain regarding the sovereignty over: . 4 
British Honduras almost reached breaking point ins 
February, when a British cruiser with troops abroad fs 
arrived off the - coast of the ‘disputed province., s 
Guatemala: protested against~ the presence of the - “a 
warship, and on March, 8, if closed its. border with . of 
British . Honduras.. The _situation was, however, er 
‘eased by the withdrawal of the British cruiser on = 
March 14, but the issue of sovereignty still remained - 
unsettled. 2 
_ More ConsPinAcis » os 
"In the year 1949, two ‘more attempts: cat revolt: pe 
again agalinst the , Arevalo. administration, bringing a 


. the number of such. attempts at 20 during his regime, 
were made, though both of them failed. * 

There was & slow-down strike’in the United - 
Fruit Company. wharf by the workers at Puerto. vg 
Tiquizate in the! a? 
beginning of the year and they , reached a crisis in os 
February, when. ‘the. company. had to suspend its*?.S 
activities, Yesulting ~ in unemployment , for 10,000’ 
workers as well AS in ‘paralysing shipping at the .7 
chief Pacific port - for several weeks. The . dispute © 
was settled. on March 7. thr ough government’ meédia- . 
tion, when the workérs were awarded” higher wages» 
and a. callective | contract. ae 


Of- the two uprisings of ha year, the first took 
enlace ‘on April 7,:when 200 armed men: seized five 
towns near the Mexican ‘border and. sacked thé cus:.-~* 
toms offices, - ‘The. government. described this as os 


sae on ist : a ‘i 
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‘Insurrectionists were almost all either killed .or, 
captured. . ) 
. ‘The other and much more important revolt 


began on July 18, when the Chief of the Armed 
: For ces, Francisco Javier Arana; the most potential 
< political rival of President Arevalo, was assassinated. 
aoe was rumoured that Col. Arana had been  plot- 
ting a. coup d@ etat, but he was assassinated by re- 
_ Rotionaries for -having refused to lead an insurree- 
<tion, The Guardia de Honor garrison rebelled, but 
ARES subdued within 24 hours, after a loss of 50 lives. 
“Labour unions, student organisations and large 
* numbers of other citizens aligned - themselves with 
the government during the crisis, and it survived 
quien any difficulty. In December, a military 
Co sentenced fourteen of the, accused insurgents 
a to various terms of imprisonment * ranging- froin 
s-two ‘to ten years, 


a2 Anoruer Swinc to tHe Richt 
In 1950, the administration of President Arevalo 


ped to pass through a series of political crises, 
~ineluiding an abortive revolt and a presidential 
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“ment to the right. 

On July 20, 1950, the Conservatives or zanised a 
big demonstration to commemorate the assassination 
“Of Col, Arana, but. this was broken up by military 
-and labour elements, when three persons were killed. 
“The suppression of this demonstration brought on 
another demonstration by the university students, 
who held the Minister of the ‘Interior responsible and 

‘demanded his resignation. Labour, business and 
‘professional elements joined in a general strike im 
‘s-the capital and some of: the oppositionists ‘demanded 
a -Arevalo’s resignation. On July 24, the government: , 
- suspended several constitutional’ guarantees and 
- imposed’'a state of siege, but these restrictions were 
- = removed within two weeks. 
E, ‘The Arevalo Government cut itself off from the 

s-Communists by banning the party’s 

paper, in the-month of September, and shortly after- 
. es a Communist school was closed down. About 

:-40 students were arrested for trying to continue 

» their classes in this school.’ But -the Minister of 

* the Interior, -who had ordered the closure of the 
+ sehool, was forced to resign by- the Congress, follow- . 
_ ing the passage of a. vote of No-Confidence against 
him. By October, government pressure to eliminate 
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| SiG erammniies influence was being extended. to the 
labour unions as well, — . 
_ Elections for the Presidentship of Guatemala 


. were to be held in the second-week of November. On 
.. November 5, some adversaries of the Arevalo adminis- 
- tretion attempted unsuccessfully to seize the military 

‘base of La Aurora, said to be in preparation for a 


: “rere baadiiey r, and its ace. See ‘the rey olt 
> 0 regained ‘the towns. within two days, and the 


_Clection, as a result of a slight swing of the govern- ° 


Weekly News- 


genera) revolt, but the 
seventeen persons being killed. 
In the election’ held’ from November 10 to 12, the 


administration’s Revolutionary Action Party came 
out successful with a wide margin, Col. Jacobo Ar- 
benz being elected as the new President to succeed 
_ Arevalo. This party also.. secured 19. out of the 24 
seats in tht ‘Congress for which biennial elections 
were held, thus’ 
Congress, 
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movement was er vised with o. 


fw ~y 


tightening further its grip in the - 


During 1951, labour unrest and mounting Com- 


munist influegee oecupied the attention of Guate- 
mala. On January 23, the Communist. leader, Jose 
Manuel Forjuny, announced the formation of a new 
léft-wing coalition called the National Democratic 
Front, comprising the Popular Liberation Front, the 


National Revolutionary Party, the Workers Par ty and | 


the Communist Party, while the President-elect, 
Col. Arbenz issued a ‘statement on February 15, 
pledging continued Guatemalan friendship with the 


United States, and attacking the rumours as malicious 


which. said that he intended to 
and domestic, capital. ¢ 

On March 15, Col. Arbenz, then only 37 years of 
age, was inaugurated as the new Pr esident, the 
youngest Latin-American head of a State till then, 
Labour disorders were the first big crisis which faced 
the new administration. Unrest among the workers 
resulted in April in ah Il-day railway strike which 
ended with unions still . demanding that President 
Arbenz should press for revision of all contracts with 
foreign firms operating in the State. On June 22 
was observed the first anniversary of the founding of 
the Communist Weekly paper, the Octubre, which 
‘was attended by about 2,000 persons, Anti-Commu- 
nist riots swept’ Guatemala city on: July 11 and 12, 
‘as denionstrators . called upon President Arbenz -for 
assurances’ of his anti-Communist position. On this, 
Arbenz suspended the constilutional guarantees on 
July 12 ‘for thirty days, as he regarded it a subversive 
plot under the pretext of. Sees Communist acti~ 
vities. : 
— On July 19, four political ere supporting 
Arbenz announced the. formation of a Democratic 
Alliance to intensify the ‘revolutionary process typi- 
fied: by the former President Arevalo. The announce- 
ment said that the alliance was neither pro-Commu- 
‘nist nor anti-Catholic: But, on August 31, Commu- 
nists seized control of the pro-administration National 


-Renovation Party, which was one: of the four forming 
the Alliance. 


expropriate foreign, 
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Increastnc ComMuUNISt ORIENTATION 
The year 1952 saw increased Communist orienta- 
. : ‘we we A ; : = : no # . 
tion of the policies of the Arbenz administration, as 
a result of which the United States firms doing busi- 
ness in Guatemala faced new difficulties. The 
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ees in January to 


United” FE ruit pce was | 
pay- 500,000 dollars in back wages fo 3,700 employees: 
who had been laid off after a hurricane had devastated 


Pacific coast banana plantations in 
September 1951,'and it was stipulated in the order 
that the Company’s 25 million dollar investments in 
Guatemala would be embargoed if the order was not 
obeyed. The Company challenged: the ruling and 
on February 19, a labour couft set March 5 as the 
date for auctioning off a portion of the United Fruit 
Compaty’s properties in the epuntry. On March 3, 


fires ravaged the banana fields at Tiquisate, virtually 


completing the ruin of the Company’s plamtations on 
the Pacific coast. At length, the Company agreed 
to pay 650,000- dollars in back wagés, tg extend its 
union contract for three years, to reinstate the laid- 


_ off workers and to rehabilitate the damaged planta- 


tions, whereupon the scheduled auction of its proper- 
ties was cancelled by the Arbenz government. ‘The 
Company then resumed ener in Gaatemala on 
March’ 17. 

A month later, 
Company, incorporated in New Orleans, which had 
been doing business in the State for the previous 
thirty years, had to withdraw from there, as it said 
If was unable to comply with the government’s restric- 
tive insurance law. 


On June 18 was passed an agrarian reform law 


designed to sub-divide landed estates larger than 225 - 


acres. It provided for reimbursement of dispossessed 
landowners during a 25-year period. _ 
In the mean time, illegal anti-Communist re 


_ trations were held throughout the country on 
' March 23, when about 30,000 persons were said to 
have been presett in Guatemala city alone, On- 
April 10, two trade unions, representing about 


80,000 workers, announced that they would not. take 


part in the May Day labour rally, as it would he 
Communist-inspired, Luis Arenas and Luis Vallardes, 
two anti-Communist trade union leaders, were 
arrested on October 2%, on the charge of having 
insulted President Arbenz, i 

This Communist. influence in the Arbenz 
administration continued to increase al! through 
1953 and the earlier part of 1954, making it almost 
impossible for the American-owned United Fruit 


Compatiy to reap the huge profits it had been’ 
getting in the past. 233,973 acres of its Jand had 
already been expropriated by the administration 


under a land reform programme and it. was facing 


the ‘expropriation’ of 174,000 acres more in the near 


future. Thé United States had protested ‘against, the’ 


quantum of compensation offéred to the Company, 
” Amentes’s “ Pror a 
Some time’ back,* the ~Atbenz Government 
charged the United States of plotting an invasion of 
Guatemala through Nicaragua, and it charged the 
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United F a Company with eaiiaie arms to the 


plotters. 


The leader of these plotters was 


assassination of Col. Arana, At 


of the abortive uprising against the 


capital with a force of seventy civilians. 
then arrested and imprisoned in the central 
But, in June 1951, he succeeded in tiunnel- 
ling his way to freedom and took 
the ard he 


conducted outside country, 


collecting forces in preparation for an 


refuge in the.: 
Colombian legation, and from there he was safely.’ 
made: - 
Honduras, his headquarters. ee 

From early this year, Col. Armas had een busy 
invasion, = 


. Col. Ge 
Castillo Armas, who had been in opposition to the . ° 
Arbenz ‘administration since July 1949, following the. 
the time of the 
Presidential election of 1950, he had been the leader « 
administration — 
on November 5, when he had attacked the; base of - 
the First Infantry Regiment cn the outskirts of the” 
He was | 
peni--- 


Mi + pe 
AP ake rene 


calling his rebel organisation as the anti-Communist: 


Front of Guatemalans in Exile, 
in Tegucigalpa in Honduras. 


To forestall this attack, the Arbenz administra-** 
Honduras Government last.-! 
month that the two States sign a treaty of amity ° 
The . 
government also purchased 106 million dollar worth © 
of arms from Communist countries of Europe. The _ 
United States protested against this purchase, and. 


tion proposed to the 


and non-aggression, but without (success, 


with headquarters _ 


Col. Armas charged the administration of- supplying | 


the arms not to the Guatemalan 
“fifth column that is soon to 


Army or Lipsxation 


It was on June 17 last that reports filtered out — 
of Guatemala that the army had called on President... 
firm decision on his attitude: ’ 
towards Gommunism. At this time, Col. Armas was> » 
reported to have asked his followers in Guatemala 
to have faith in-him and that he would very soot. - 
were 
received from New York that an anti-Communist” 
“army of liberation” had seized about one-third of.. 
within 24 hours of a: 


Arbeng to make-a. 


be with them. And, on Jute 19 reports 


the territory of the State 
powerful attack by land and sea, _ 

_ The Foreign Minister of Guatemala, 
Guillermo Toriello, at a press conference, 


sion as the culmination of a well-laid-out plan. 


The Guatemalan Charge d’Affaires in Washing- © 
did | 
planes of U.S. 
manufacture come.from? These are. the planes which 
pave been bombing and strafing various places ine} 


ton, Senor Alfredo Chocano, asked: “Where 


10 P-47 (Thunderbolt) and other 


Guatemala.” 


Speaking batons the U.N. Security Combil, 


army but to a 
extend its radius of. 
action against the democracies of this Continent.” 2a 


Senor " 
accused : 
the United States of an “absurd and criminal cam- 
_paign” against Guatemala. He described the inya-._ 


“asserted: 
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s ‘THe 
‘. gtience implics modernisation, - scientific 
* and industrial monopoly. 
* Spationai and 
blems. There is, therefore, no question of anybody. - 
being against r ationalisation 
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. ao Dr: Eduardo Castillo 
Arriola, declared: 
anternational forces under the treacherous guise of 
exiles.” He said that the invading army was 
‘of at illegitimate international organisation,” and 
! “We have been unjustly accused of being 
a threat to the other countries of the continent.” 
Pitted as'the Arbenz administration was against 
the, United States in reality, ‘the resistance could 


not. last long and it eaneset: On June 26, President 
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term ‘Rationalisation’ in modern 


It essentially 
scientific approach to 


means ‘& 
industrial “pro- 


of industry as 
Nobody wants to- plead for a medisval and 


such, 
‘16: 


« actionary outlook. All of us desire that industridlisa- 
tion. in India should take full advantage of techno- 
“logy and scientific progress 


in the modern world. 


It must -be realised, however, ° ‘that the content 


of rationalisation. would vary from country to country! 
6, and from régicii to region 


For example, thé idea of rationalisation in the United | hand-made paper, we may improve 


even within a country. 


+ States of- Ainerica, where labour is searce and capital 
 tbundant, would be ‘basically different from that of 
‘India where Idbour is abundant and capital scarce. A 


=" nachife that may be of great use and advantage in 


*. America, may be . compictely out of place in India 


ie the fundamental question is that of providing 


. employment opportunities to millions of people who. 
are without: work for several months in the year. 
a Bien in ‘India, conditions differ from region: to’ 
_fégion, 


It is very wrong to think that a Gandhian 
! School of Thought is against all mechanisation and 
‘rationalisation. Gandhiji’ was ‘not against machinery. 
ag such. What be was against was the “craze” for 
“machinery -and labour-saving devices in .a country 
“like India where people suffer. from - “enforced idle- 
“ness.” We all know that Gandhiji wanted to improve 
the existing spinning wheel and offered , substantial 
prizes for .the improved ; varieties of the chavkha. A 
of.new small spinning machines are now 
- being devised, in- different parts of the - country. In 
_ response. to the recommendations of- the International 
Planning Team, .the Government : of: India -have 
decided to establich four Regional: Teehnological: 


Institutes for the’ developinent of. small-scale indus-. 
No reasonable’ person + can be against such 


improvements in organisation and’ technolégy.. But tr 
,. Would plead for a, rational /approach ; even In-our 
", ehthusiasm for ‘rationalisation and modernisation. If 


“ta tet eae ne 
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“Guatemala is- béing invaded’ by . 


“nart- 


economic . 
management - 


for increasing -their yield and 


Arbenz had -handed over oohante of hig office to Col:. 
Carlos Enriqué Digz and left the country. Col. Ding 
was arrested three. days liter, being replaced by a 


thilitary junta of five led by Col. Elfego Monzon.. 


And on July 8, Col. Armas was elected President 
of the State’s military junta. And, Communists are 
being- hunted wherever found. a: 

Thus. has culminated a “significant counter- 
revolution in Guatemala, How long this will conti 
nue it is too early - say. 


:0:— 


RATIONALISATION OF INDUSTRY iN INDIA 
_N. AGARWAL? : 


we do now show discrimination in the use of machi- 
nery 7in India ‘and try to mechanise 
sinall-seale and village ixtdustries indiscriminately, we 
shall be doing more disservice than «service to the 
cause of industrial progress in the -country. For 
instance, take the bide machine. 





the existing ° 


If such machines’ 


are allowed to be introduced for the manufacture of, 


bidis in India,’ about five lakhs of workers, out of 
the total of six. lakhs, will be thrown out of employ- 


ment. Mechanisation in this sphere at this stage is, 


‘therefore, uncalled for and definitely injurious. Simi- 


the village ghanis 
output rather 
In the case of 
domestic small- 
scale manufacture by using mill-made pulp in place 


larly, we should, try to improve 


establish oil-mills for the ‘purpose. 


of hand-pound pulp. It may -be desirable to introduce - 


electric power in certain - small-scale and village 
industries. But the basic idea ought to be to improve 


“per capita productivity or the productive efficiency 


of each worker ‘rather than to displace human labour 
by the introduction of improved machinery, A 
sewifg machine is a typical éxample of useful rational- 


ijsation in a country like India. It increases the effi-. . 


ciency and productivity of a worker without displac- 


ing his manual labour. I wish that more machines of 


this type may be manufactured in India for lightening 
the labour of our workmen afd augmenting 
capacity to supplement their meagre incomes. 


We are all for increasing ‘the efficiency of labour, 


and production; but our aim should, be to -increase 


“Not.merely the mechanical efficiency but the economie 


efficiency as a whole. Our objective should be: Full 
employment ‘plus maximum: production. Mere pro- 
duction at. the cost of employment will be ‘definitely 
harmful. At the ‘same time, attempts to employ more 
labour without increasing productive efficiency will 
also be -suicidal.; Rationalisation’ of industry in India, 


therefore, should mean a serious attempt to balancé; 


the advantages of fuller -employment and techno- 
logical -improvements.. I am confident that both the 
Government: and the ‘industrialists’ in ‘this country 
will’ follow a poligy- of 


than | 


their . 


& 


-_ 


cations and discriminate” 
rationalisation for the veal welfaregjof p@ masses, 


* 
™~ 


-_ particular 
\ another group, or the 


., different 


features, 


ment and not one of securing recognition. of their 


special status and safeguarding | their interests, for, if 


the minorities are recognised as. such and ‘ate treated 


differentially either by granting them special favours 
or by withholding their rights and privileges, it would. 


only result in perpetuating their problem. In a nation 


where there are minorities, grotip tensions are’ bound 


to occur some: time or other, disturbing the politica] 
balance and the unity in the country.” In an ideal 
democratic state, ‘therefore, minorities should not 
exist, and this is .possible only in a sécular state 


which alone can provide facélities for. the merger of 


the minorities into thé community that is 
the nation, 

Lest I should ee Hisidemiond: let me first inake 
clear the concept of minorities. In a country or 
nation where there are different religions | professed, 
languages . spoken -and -where there. are 
people belonging to different races, groups of people 
may segregate themselves on the basis. of ‘their com- 
mon religion, common language or common physical 
The. segregation is accentuated by -group 
prejudices as; for instance, when the members of a 
religious group disparage the religion of 
members of one racial 
regard the members of another racial group as infe- 
rior. Now the existence of differences among -people 
and among groups of people is a normal phenomenon. 
As a matter of fact social life is as much dependent’ 
upon differences as on similarities between members. 
But when * people become conscious of these diffe- 
rences they form themselves into: groups. Sometimes 
the differences are of a temporary nature, as in’ the 


larger 


-- case of political parties, and as soon as the differences 


disappear, the groups which are‘based upon such 
differences also dissolve. But when group differences 
are permanent, when“there is no possibility, of the 
groups being merged. with one another in any forsee- 


‘able future, it is then that we have minorities, Such 


groups ate. called minorities, not merely ‘because: of 


their snialler size, but because, on the basis of their 


a -physical‘and cultural characteristies they are singled 


< 


“out for. differential and “unequal 
- eause they regard eraeelyee as objects of collective 


treatment, and be- 


discrimination, : ; : 


. However, any «particular minority. should be 
viewed in relation to the peculiar historical circums- 
“tances within which it has emerged. The Hindus in 
India ave a majority group, but in Pakistan they are 
a minority. The Hindts of Pakistan have been reduced 
into a minority, group literally overnight owing to 


-the- partition: of the country. On the other hand, the 


group - 


to religious minorities, some to linguistic and 
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ss“ THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES — ee 
2 " “By VICTOR S D'SOUZA, 7, a 
Reader in* Sociology, Kannadé Research Institute, Dharwar | 
—~-Tup problem of minorities is a problem. of “Adjust. panei status of the Muslims of India which was 


so much adcentuated during the British regime obvi- 
ously on ‘political grounds, suddenly disappeared in 
Pakistan. It is therefore not the specific characteris- 
tics,, whether religious or Jlinguistic-or racial, that 
mark a people-as a minority but, the relationship of 
that group to some.. other ‘group a the society in. 
which they live, - 


As I said, minority: groups ‘thay -ueveallise out “of : 
réligious, linguistic and physical differences. Some-_ 
times groups of people may find themselves in the. 
position of minorities owing to certain historical pre-_ 
judices as in the case of the Jews. - Discrimination. 


against the Jews or Anti-semitism has a, long history . 
behind it. 


Although racial, linguistic and " religious 
prejudices have contributed towards the formation of 
this attitude of Anti-semitism in the past, its continu- 
ance at--present cannot be justified on grounds of any 
of these differetces except on the basis of historical . 
prejudices. . However, such instances are few and far 
between and most minorities are formed mainly on - 
differences based upon religious, linguistic and racial — 
grounds. 

Although differences, religious, linguistic or racial 
may be found in any society, whether they will result 
in the formation of minorities will depend upon the 
nature of the particular society. Some societies may 
provide much scope fer the formation of minorities, 
some less, while in .others minorities. may not crystal- 
lise at all. Then again some sotieties ‘may give rise 
some 
societies 


to racial, and we may also come across 


where two or all .of these different types of minorities 


ate found. On the whole ihe formation of minorities 
in any nation is dependent upon its social ‘structure. 
After all the minority groups are but an aspect of 
social stratification. It is a fundamental principle of © 
social life that any society will be -characterised by: 


‘some form of social stratification based upon status, 


It may be in the form of .class, caste, ethnic grpup,. 
minority group or a combination of some or all of 
these. Even the most ‘determined efforts of the | 


‘Communist countries in’ creating classless societies, we 


are told, have only resulted in the formation of a new 
type of classes. While the fact of social stratification - 
is inevitable, the social stratification of the form of ° 
minorities is most harmful to the wellbeing of any. 
society. However, it is possible to alter the structure 
of any society and consequently it should also be 
feasible to avoid the formation of minority groups 
and wherever there are minority. groups they could ° 
be integrated or assimilated into the larger society. _ 

For. us in India, although our constitution does 


- nob recognise the minority status 


~ peligious minorities such as the 
 tians and the Parsis are only too apparent. 
these are not our only minorities. 
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and rightly so, the 
problem of minorities is none the less real. The 
Buti 
In the wake of 


the redistribution of States on a linguisti¢ basis we 


~ will have linguistic minorities too. 


And under 


“present circumstances when the caste system is fast 
losing its former significance, each caste group may 
- be considefed a separate minority. So in our coun- 
~ try any indiv idual may be regarded as belonging to 
-- some minority group or other, and most of our social 
- ls today. may be attributed to this irksome minori- 


- ties problem. 


If all these minorities could eventually 


~ be integrated into one large wellknit society, it would 
-- be the greatest. boon our country can ever hope for. 
Of course, the achievement of such a result could not 


be so casily done as the integration of the Indian 
princely States into the Indian Union. I say the inte- 
gration of the Indian princély States was.easier, because 
even though this problem was in itself a stupendous 
one, yet in comparison with our present task it was 
easy enough. But certainly it is possible and even 


practicable to assimilate all these minorities into one 


. compact:.society if only we would try to comprehend 


this problem and take appropriate measures. 


Perhaps, we shall be better able to understand our 
own minorities problem on the . background, of the 
knowledgé of a similar problem in the United States 
of America where a comprehensive. study. of such a 


_ problem has already been made. No, other country in 


this world has had to face such acute graup problems 
as the United States of America, for, practically all the 
people of the United States are members of different 


_ Immigrant groups. And yet America has been greatly, 
though not fully, successful in solving its minorities 


milation of the different ethnic groups. 
ethnic group is a group which 


open class system. The American classes are most mobile, 


‘talents and. enterprise, 


 dent-of the United States 


problem by providing suitable conditions for the assi- 
By the way, 
regards itself or is 
regarded as having a foreign ¢ulture and which is 
segregated from the rest of the society. 
Social stratification in America is based upon’ an 


and it is possible for an individual belonging. to a. lower 


class to rise to.a higher class by virtue of his natural - 
and the aspiration of the 


American common man to become one day the Presi~ 
is not. based upon mere 
fiction. The American society is usually divided into 
six classes: the lower lower, the upper lower, the lower 


._ muddle, the upper middle, the lower upper and the 


upper upper classes. Now social classes are based upon 
status and the various classes ‘are arrangéd on a 
gradation ‘of status, the lower lower class having the 
Jowest status and the upper upper class the highést. 
In America, status is usually functional. The greater 
the worth of a person to society 
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“when ‘the oe . 
worth of a person or a class having a higher status: is 
recognised, there is no scope for discrimination between 
petsons and between classes, for discrimination comes 


status. When status is Haasienat~ 


iti only when equals are treated unequally. So tiie 
American classes are a stable system giving rise to no 


‘conflict befween the classes. 


In the United States, when a new-.-ethnic group 
immigrates i retains its group. character for some time. 
But gradually members of the group each according 
to his, worth, are _séverally assimilated . into the 
different social classes and finally. the group dissolves — 
itself entiraly, The integration of the ethnic groups is 
easier in America because there class prejudice’ is at its 
speaking ethnic groups are’ 
most easily assimilated into societies in which social 
stratification does not follow class or caste lines, for 
however. good the conditions in a class- or ¢aste-ridden 
society some prejudices between classes or castes .are 
bound to peevail. Such ideal conditions, we are told, © 
were obtainable in the pre-Communist China. In 
China, owing to the tremendous importance given to 
the family organisation nobody cared about the class 
or caste distinctions. A person was identified with such 
and such a family and not with such and such a class 
or caste. This, coupled with the peculiar culture of 
China moulded by the undogmatic.. and unorthodox 


religions of Tao and Confucius made it extremely easy: 


for any foreign group of péople to get itself assimilated 
into the Chinese socicty. And actually conquerors after ’ 
conquerors, immigrants after immigrants who came, to 
China mingled freély with the original inhabitants. and 
became. merged with -the.Chinese people. Probably, in 
no other country except China can we find the happy 
phenomenon where in the same family members may. 
be found following different religions—some Taoists, 
some Confutianists, some Buddhists, some Christians, 
some Muhammadans, all living as brothers and sisters, 
parents and children in the real litéral sense. You ¢an, - 


‘therefore, imagine the tremendous significance of social 


stratification for the integration of ethnic and minority 
groups. . 

Therefore it is clear that in order to cndeiend 
the problem of assimilation of - ‘ethnic groups and. 
minorities in a particular society we must always 
examine the lines of social stratification in that society. 
In India, society is stratified castewise and caste ‘is . 
based on differences determined at. birth, differences/ 


which cannot be changed by individual achievement > 


whether economic, professional or political. So it is 
impossible for the members of a particular group - or 
caste to climb to some other caste. Thus if an ethnic 


group is found in India it will not be possible for its 


members to become assimilated into the various castes, 
but the group as a whole will have to be assimilated 
into the Indian society. The group will be given a 
function and a status mutually acceptable both to the 
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the whole caste system. To give you a typical example, 
-when some Arabs, Jews and Syrian Christians came 


: and settled down in Kerala they became an important. 
~" part of the population of the region. But there was no 


So 


way: of assimilating them into the other castes. 


the native people tried to integrate these foreigners 


into their society by recognisise . them. as a separate 

caste. There, were. already the four prinfipal orthodox 

castes and they called this new, caste Anjuvarnam or 

the fifth caste—indeed a: marvellous way. of - securing 
soual unity! 


So the caste system in India served a great purpose in 
solving the minorities problem im the past. But the caste 
-system has long since lost ‘its real. functign. The caste 
system is effective in maintaining ' unity ard amity 
among the different groups only so long as each group 
ac:epts its rank and function, respecting the groups 
above it and commanding respect from the groups 
below it in social rank. But as soon as tite lower castes 
perceive the irrationality of their inferior status which 
‘is determined by birth and wot by function, and revolt, 
against the caste system, the stability of the social 
order sustained by that very system receives a jolt. 
Thus the caste system loses its integrative function and 
hence its sighificance. And that is, in fact, what is 
actually happening in India today. Tie diffusion into 
a caste society of democratic ideals of equality have 
given rise to feelings of discrimination and to agitation 
for equalisation of rights. The hold of ceremonial and 
ritualistic observation which has been enforcing the 
observance of caste distinctions is rapidly weakening, 
and the persistence of the caste. system today only 
.adds to the heightening of group tensions. 

Then again, the caste system in India is based on 
religious grounds and the people of other religions 
which do not advocate this system, when they become 
increasingly conscious of their religion would not like 
to be integrated into this system. Hence, so long as 
the waste system continues, the other religious groups 
will have to remaim as separate. minorities. 

Thus, in India, the caste system, while it has 
rendéred real service in the past, has 
the greatest source of, political weakness. And the 
passing. away of - this .decadent system would un- 
doubtedly be the‘greatest. step forward towards the 
assimilation of the religious and caste minorities into 
the Indian society and would contribute ‘towards the 
unity, peace and happiness, among the Indian peoples. 
Happily, today all forces are moving in the right 
direction. Educated persons of good will,‘no matter to 
which caste or religion they belong, all are one in 
' decrying the outmoded caste system and all want that 
society should reorganise itself in some other suitable 
form. The new type of economy based on industrial 
and co-operative systems strengthened by the com-~- 


munity planning projects will go a long way towards © 


easily 


become today 
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dispelling caste. See mee yinorities pomeien The" : 
wisdom of our politicians in declaring India a secular « 


State and the gesture on Clie part of 
forgoing their privileges of special protection . will . 
accelerate the process of mtegration of the diverse’ 


peoples into one unified society. 


_ While the «conditions are now’ favourable 


minorities in / 


“é 
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assimilation of the different minorities, if must be.: 


borne in mibd that ‘each minority has its 


special’ 


limitations and each requires conditions for aasimila-; : 


tion different from those required by the others. Let: 


us again turn to the American society to have an ides») 


of the special limitations of the different 
eroups. In the United States not every one of thes 
ethnic groups, is assimilated with the same ease. cle 
has been observed that the- ethnic groups which ‘are 
nearest to the common American type in point ia 
language, religion and race are most easily 


etbnin ‘ 


4 


3 
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assimi~ & _ 


Jated and those which are farther removed with re. 
gard to these characteristics are less easily assimiry - 


lated. The language of the Americans is English and ~ 
the ethnic groups speaking English such ‘as 
immigrants coming from England ‘are 
integrated than the non-English-speaking groups ° 


the” 
more easily’ - 


e.g. the Greeks. Secondly, the religion of the majo- 


rity of the people is Christianity and even among 


Christians the Protestants predominate. So the’ 
ethnic groups professing the Christian religion are ; 
more easily assimilated than the non-Christians, and ° 


among ‘Christians theniselves the Protestants are mote - 
assimilated than the Roman Catholics. - But 


when we combine religion and language, religion is a” 


more potent. factor in the valuation: of the Americans.’: 
And when there are two groups one speaking English ° 
and professing a non-Protestant 
other professing Protestantism but 

Fnelish language, the latter group though it speaks a . 
different language, by virtue of its favoured religion, 
is more easily assimilated. 


religion and the 
speaking a non-. 


Thus on the basis of- 


language and religion it has been noticed that the ease 


and rapidity with which the different ethnic 
are assimilated into the American society follows’ 4 
definite descending order, 
the 
most the non-Christians who do not speak English. 


Topmost on the scale. aver 


English-speaking . Protestant groups and lower. 


groups © 


r 


"It must, however, be ‘pointed out that although: 


the: time taken by. the ethnice - 


complete assimilation 


Various 
info. the 


groups for. 
American society ’ 


varies, they are all eventually assimilated sooner or 
later, z.e., in some forseedble future and they do not, 


remain as minorities on account 
characteristics alone. But -the, racial prejudice in. 
America is more potent than religious or linguistic ‘ 
_prejudices and many of the ethnic groups which may, 
*be regarded as minorities in the United States owe 
their misfortune to their racial characteristics. 

The dominant people of the United States, the, 


of their cultural 


. light ‘Caucasoids, find ‘it :most easy 
Into the. 
— America is directed most against the *Negroes and of India and that is why. perhaps we are sometimes 
*. the. American Negroes, although their culture: is the prone to talk complacently about the prevalence: of 
a Same, as , that of the American whites, 
vated even below the other ethnic groups belonging to - 
: _altogether 
“the American Negroes will not be 
-, the American sodiety in ‘any forseeable future, and a typical, example; 
— today the Negroes remain the “largest mainority® 
in the United States of America, - 


wo, 


. assimilation of ethnic and minority 
', Society follow a certain set pattern. The pattern, o 
~~ gourse, is different for different ‘ 
“ based. upon several other factors also, too numerous 
‘sto be mentioned’ here. In India, where social, political psycholog 
5 and economic conditions are 
— from those- in America the situation ~With regard to 
‘ the minorities is also different. Whereas, 
minorities, are based mainly upon: racial. 
. and not on cultural characteristics, here in India the 
-- situation is the other way round. 
- yeligious and linguistic minorities. 





ty naveté that tnatter, ‘ae. ‘those of the CGihicanold or a roiniature Pee iped upou poet chetacterio- 
. the white racé, and the Ethnic groups belonging to tics. For after all, however, broadminded we may be 
..the Caucasoid race, especially if they happen to be difference in physital characteristics is a factor ” to be 


to be absorbed reckoned with. However, the problem. of racial mino- 


American. society. Racial prejudice . in ‘tities. does not loom large upon the ‘political horizén 


_ yet ‘they ave racial prejudices in other countries, 
" Whatevet that may be, it is heré important for 
‘It would appear that us to realize that the problems of. each minority 
assimilated. into. group have to be ‘studied-separately. Let us take for 
the | Muslim community, the 
group largest’ minority group jn. India: In America, it-vhas ” 
been observed that one of the factors retarding. or 
accelerating the rate of assimilation. is the number, ‘of | 
fidally observed facts show that the formation and menibers constituting the ethnic group. When, the | 
groups in . any: numbers are many the group finds it difficult to give 
¢ up its identity. The same difficulty is encountered: by 
the Muslims-of India who constitute four crores of 
the total Indian population. They have also a Special 
vical difficulty in that. there is a Muslim - 
very much different State bordering India. Again—and this is very impor-: 
tant—the Muslims of India speak the Urdu language | 
which is for the most part peculiar ‘to the Muslims. 
alone, and this is further complicated by the fact that 
Urdu is also the National language of Pakistan. I> , 
ain not quite conversant with the situation in North 


differ ent cultures, 


All these éoticlusions which are based on sciénti- 


societies and it is 


in America, 
~ differences 


We have mostly 


The racial pre- 


- judice somehow, has not becorhe ‘our obsession. . But! 


.. ¢aste in India .we are inclined to think “that the caste’ 


this may be due to™ centuries of race inter-mixture: 


that has been going on in India, and not to any of- 


India but in South India. Urdu is spoken only'by -the ~ 
Muslims and as a matter of fact Urdu is. popularly 
known as Musulmani language in the south. So the 
Muslims of India ‘are at the risk of being considered . 
not only a religious minority but.a linguistic . iniho~ | 


our special virtues. As a matter of fact when we 


ponder over the-tarm Varna which is applied to, 2% as well, 


Under these -tircumstances, if 7 may express my: 


system might have first arisen in India owing to race humble: opinion, there are two possible ways of assi- . 


- prejudice itself. And even today’ 
~ opportunities for contact with 
_ different physical features, we may come across group Hindi ‘as the official language, which also bids’ fair to. 
- . segregation on the. basis -of physical characteristics. 
Tf you care to go a few miles into the interior of the their scripts the differen¢e between Urdu and ° Hindi 
‘ jungles of the North Canara district (Bombay State) is a matter of degree. 
_ you will find there a group of people calléd Siddis. 


»-soldiers through local women. 
. mistaking about their Negro features—the kinky hair 
«and the thick lips. Their. black colour of course is a there is a section of Sanskrit Pandits which is endea- 
‘little diluted by local blood. Now, among the Siddis vouring to Sanskritise. Hindi- 
:. there are ‘people following -three -different religions. 
. There are the Maratha Siddis (Hindus), .the Muslim minably. And let me tell you, 
’ Siddis and the Christian Siddis. 
_ whole are a group by themselves. 

Marathas do not mix with the Maratha Siddis, 
- other Muslims do not mix with the Muslim Siddis interests of our country more at heart, had once 


sa 


where . 
people of 


there. are miilating the Muslims so far as their language is con- 
altogether cerned. In India. it has already been. decided to have . 
become the national language: But excepting for 
‘If therefore this difference is-' 
tried to be minimised the group prejudice against 
progeny of Negro > Urdu will be lessened to that extent and, what Is 
Anyway there is no more, it may also ultimately induce the Muslims to 
change their script. Unfortunately on the other. hand 


They are supposed to bé ~ the 


more ‘and more; thus *. 
widening tHe gulf between Urdu and Hindi - inter- 
the efforts of that 
calculated, towards the best 
other ‘interests of our country. It is not for nothing that 

the even Mahatma Gandhi than whom no man had the 


But the Siddis as a section aré not at all. 
For, thé 


and the other Christians do not mix with the Chris- advocated that the official language of India should 
tian*Siddis. On the other hand, on all social functions be. written both in the Devanagri and the Persian 
the Siddis of different religions mingle .with one “Scripts; and just the other day in connection with. 


‘another very eely. Here. we truly have 4 BOIS the Devanagri Script - Conference held’ at ‘Lucknow, 
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oir beloved Prime ‘Minister made a fervent plea for 
the - retentiori of the Persian script | which the said, 
besides. serving as a link with western Asia, was part 


~“aid parcel of our life. 
The other way is for the Muslims fiediacies to- 


abandon their Urdu language, ze. the Persian and 
Arabié¢ influence in their language. together with its 


seript and make Hindi their mother-tongiee. But may. 


I ask you, could:such a ‘course be practicable? All 
the religious literature of -the Muslims of India is 
written in the Urdu - language: Although an “Indian 
Muslim reads his Quran and recites his prayers 
Arabic, he understands his: religion in Utdu, and just 
as Arabic is sacred to Muslims” in general, Urdu is 
important ‘for the Muslims of India. Fven those 
Muslims of. India who speak a different language 
. recognise Urdu as their religious language. Thus the 
Muslims will not be able to give up their Urdu lan- 
* guage at least for some time to come agd therefore 
this on course. is - Imprecticwble, 
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Thus every minority has its own ‘special problems — 
but the larger interests of our country demand ‘that: 
all group prejudices should disappear. But I do not ~ 
in the least mean to say that the differenées upon 
which the minorities are based should be €liminated. - 
The solidarity of our nation does not demand 
uniformity. What is required is ‘that conditions should | 
be ereated and maintained. under which the different — 
minorities should feel themselves at home in the 
whole society: and participate freely and  spon- 
taneously in the social life of the- country. All kinds. 
of coencion, whether physical, social or economic, of 
one group by’ another should cease, and the minorities- 
should come out of their physi¢al and cultural aloof-. 
ness and expand their community‘ sentiment, That. - 
way and-that way alone the progress of our DanOM 
would seem to he.* 


*  ®, Speech delivered at the Dharwar, on the 


Rotary Club, 
6th December; 1953. > . © ° 





BHUDEB MUKHERJI 


By SURESH CHANDRA DEB. 


Turse fellow-students, Bhudeb Mukherji, Madhusudan - 


Dutt and Abdul Latif, were talking of what they 
would like to do in the futtire. The last-named said 
that he would like to be a high Government official: 

the second-said that he would like to be a poet, and 
the first sdid that he would like to be a teacher, and 
serve this people by bringing to them the light of new 


knowledge; consequent on British connection, and 
. influence their condhtict. ; 
Their -ambitions were fulfilled. Abdul Latif 


became a Deputy Magistrate, rose to be the Prime 
Ministér of Bhopal, and after retirement founded: the 
‘Central Mahomedan Association at Caleutta, which 
pleaded for “special” ‘consideration of Muslim ee 
and interésts. Madhusudan became one the 
eveatest poets of modern: Bengal; and _Bhudeb irae 
‘life ag a teacher in the Craloutta Madrasa ;+ became 
A -Head | Master of the Hooghly Normal “Schoo! that, 
"tenated boys for getting into the Education Depart- 
ment as “trained” teachers; the became Inspector of 
Schools ‘and his services weré so much valued that 
there was A chance of his acting as the -Director. of 
> Public. Tnstruction in the . Presidency (1877); but 
owing to the opposition of European Inspectors of 
Schools and Professors, this could’ not happen as 
Richard Croft was persuaded to withdraw. his appli- 
_ cation for leave (sick leave). When Bhudeb became 
-an Inspector of Schools in the Presidency of Bengal 


+ 


which then comprised Bihar, Orissa and Assam, he. 
initiated measures for the jevival: of local languages— 


Bengali, Bihari (Hiidi), Oriya and Assamese, 
ag the case might be. These efforts were 
the result of deep thinking since -the days of his 


Madrasah experience (1849). He became intimate 
with Muslim thought and culture; he appreciated’ the 
values of Islamic society, as he valued his own. He 
was as appreciative of Christian thought. 
'He never stibscribed to the popular belief that 
Muslim rulers had been all and always oppressors of 
their Hindu subjects trying to suppress the latter. Tn 
a biography of his I find the following: 
“It was because they. (the Muslims) ame io 
‘rule over- India that’ India had an all-India_ 

Janguage—Hindi, that there had developed a 

special kind of architecture, and manners and 
- social. amenities ‘had been improved and CES TEES: u 
-.—-pp. 15-16.- 

In 1862, he worked hard to give sins to the 
purposes of the then. ‘Secretary ~ of State for India 
with regard to the enlargement of primary education 
in certain districts of the Presidency. In 1869, he 
was deputed to report on the state of primary educa- 
tion in the North-West Province (now the United _ 
Provinces). About his report, Sir Ashley Eden spoke 
very highly calling it “a gem of a Report.” 

In 1877, he was put in charge of 11 districts | in 
Bihar and Orissa ” re-organize their primary educa 


Jor Tha ae 
: 





tion. At this time ‘he seed to the 
~that the Persian’ script should not be requited by 


HE: ak ee SN each he 


authorities 


_ Hindu boys in Bihar and the Nagri put in its place. 


“The Government accepted this 


suggestion. Even 


> gome of the Kayasthas were opposed to this change. 


on 


a inspiring motive-of the activities of Bhudéb’s 


Sone of them, Ambika. Dutt Vyas, 
ae which is translated below: 


His arguments were élaborated thus: 


“The Muslim boys should learn Hindi as the 
language of common eduéation; Urdu as the lan- 
guage of their religion; and English as the lan- 
euage of the State, Why should a Bihari boy be 
compelled to learn and use Urdu? Once a State- 
language it had been, and with the fall of Muslim 
power, it should change. In the near or distant 


. future English rule will ba withdrawn from India, 


Would it be possible or politic to continue the 
same high place i English?” 


Thig change was hailed by Bihari Hindus, and 
broke out into 


“Glory to Government! May it prosper! 

Tt has driven the Javanie script: ; 

And allowed the introduction of Nagri. 

I worship Bhuban Dev (Bhudeb) 

He went to the Lat and. helped to remove a 
great grievance, 

Glory to his intelligence, glory to his ‘arguments; 

The people will sing his praises as long as the 
sun and the moon shine.” 


Bhudeb Jiad very: high hopes of the future of 
Hindi. In his essay on “Social Matters with Special 
i Recterenive: to Language” he had Written: 


“With the, increase in the cultivation of 
. knowledge, it will. be a special feature of the local 
languages adoptmg words from Sanskrit and 
adapting these to their special needs. As this went 
on, our local languages will be coming nearer to 
one anotier, ‘and an all-India unity will be deve- 
loped in the near future.” 


This idea of quickening all-India unity was the 
long 


ee life. The Hindus formed the majority community in 
“* India, 


“India what she is. 


and their culture and ¢ivilization have made 


- established themselves in India, the action and re- 


action of these three cultures enabled Bhudeb to 


., build up a synthesis of immense value. His contem- 
‘poraries had ‘by 1850 regained 


their 
from that time ‘on, the awakening 


balance, and 
in India’s self 


respect progressed, and during the last quarter of the 
* 20th century, the cultural awakening coincided with 


the quickening of political consciousness. Bhudeb lived 
to see his people making steady progress on lines he 
had indicated in his various writings. . 


7 Bhudeb’s life-long efforts to recreate an elite in 
- Jndian society who would by their: conduct be able 


to lead the masses to re-capture their political and 


Islam and Christianity’ having. 
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social papaseel which was Saray Was Cad by | 
this noble ideal. The foundation of the Visvanath 
Fund (1894) occupied the last years of his life after 
retirement from service in July, 1883. This “Fund. 
enabled pundits to complete their studies ba the 


‘various Shastras. 


from the volumes that Bhudeb’ wrote 


. Bhudeb left this mundane world on the 12th of 
May. 1894, surrounded by his dear and néar ones. He 
had personally given directions how his mortal 
remains should bé carried to the Ganges; how the 
funerals vites were to. be performed; and had set 
apart a sum of Rs, 5000 for his sraddha ceremony, | 

Bhudeb* was born on the 12th of February, 1825, 
at 57, Hartugqi Bagan Lane in North Calcutta. His 
father Visvenath Tarkabhusan was a scholar. who 
reminded his contemporaries of one of the ancient 
Rishis. 


Bhudeb was born -at a time when Wester 
education through the English Janguage had taken. 
firm root in Bengal and threatened: to prevent, the 
special values of Eastern society—Hindu and Mus- 
lim. The first generation, known as. “Young Bengal” 
repudiated their culture, took to foreign ways, In this 
environment Bhudeb grew up. But he was saved 
from scepticism by the example of his father and 
saintly mother. Their training bore fruit’ as we know 
on - Hindu 
Sociology, Hindu Family Life and Indian History. 
Therein we find words of ripe wisdom, balanced and - 
enriched by his wide knowledge of Islamic and 
Christian thought. - — os 


By ordinary standards, Bhudeb was an or ihedax 
Hindu following the traditional ways of his ancestors. 
But he consciously felt that all was not well with 
Hindu society. In his History of India Re-created 
from a Dream, he gave expression to his real ideas. 
If the caste system was modified and the antyajas, 
the people outside the pale .of Hindu society, were 
purified by proper education, and water served by 
them was taken by all, a great Hindu society would 
develop. By following :this system, the Marhattas 
under Sivaji transformed the sweepers : (the. caste 
of the Holkars), the shepherds (the ‘caste of the 
Gackwads) and the Kahars (the -caste of the 
Sindhias) -into Kshatriyas and aloe of States with 
Brahmins. as Ministers. “ 

— For the best testimonial to the cman of $ 
Bhudeb Mukherji, I quote Sir: Roper Lethbridge: 
“Vidyasagar was the very ideal of a high- 
minded, benevolent and intellectual Brahmir of ‘the 
old school:. Kristodas (Pal) the model of the 
kindly, clever,. versatile man of the -world; but 
Babi: Bhudeb-in his later years seemed to me 


to combine some of the best, _ qualities of both 
these erent men,” 






MYSORE—THE CITY OF EASTERN SPLENDOUR 


By G. SRINIVAS RAO, M.A’ 


Sttvatep in the proximity of the Chamundi Hills and 
- blessed by the bounty of gracious Cauvery river, enjoying 
a lovable climate and a great cultural heritage, Mysore 
is a little city of endless charms with its gardens and 
beauty spots, institutions and industries, and*is flooded 
with historical monuments which bring iyspiration to 
its inhabitants and visitors from all parts of the 
breathing; world. 4 


Upper portion of Chamundeswari Temple 


Mysore has had an eventful history 
with many legends attached to it. 
Having found its traces in the reign 
of Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., it 
has seen the rise and fall of three 
leading dynasties of the south: the. 
Kadambas, the Hoysalas and _ the 
illustrious kings of Vijayanagara, It 
later became a play-thing in the 
hands of the power-crazy Hindu and 
Muslim monarchs whose fortunes were 
» linked with it. Since the defeat of 
~Tippu Sultan in the year 1700, it has 
once again seen a Hindu dynasty with 
benevolent rulers who continued their 
reign till the dawn of India’s 
independence. In spite of this constant 
political transformation through the 
ages, Mysore has been fortunate to 
possess several great works of art and 
sculpture. 


Wasee 


Lying 2530 ft. above sea-level, the city offers all 


‘the charms of the tropics to its population of 2 lakhs, 


The never-failing monsoon rains enrich the land which 
produces all kinds of crops and fruits. Outside the 
city there are thick forests of sandal-wood and timber 
which provide excellent opportunities of big game. 
hunting. The gold mines and mines of other minerals, ~ 
plantations and food crops have all added to the 
prosperity and economic stability of the region. — 
Unlike Bangalore, the city of Mysore is less crowded 
with imposing buildings, beautiful roads and busy traffe, 
It is the home of schools and colleges and large and 
small scale industries. The Chamarajendra Technical 


The great, Nandi at Chamuadi Hills 


Institute, the. Maharaja’s and Maharani’s Colleges and 
the Good Shepherd Convent are some of the many 
“temples of education” drawing huge crowds of students 
from far and near. The University and Oriental 
libraries have a good collection of books for the 


® 
H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore performing the Pooja during 
Dasara celebrations Courtesy : Government of Mysore, 
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illumination and recreation of the brain. The sandal- 
wood and the silk factories are located right in the 
city and are bringing out excellent products while 
giving employment to thousands of people. The general 
all-round improvement in the fields of education and 
industry is due to the keen interest evinced by the Stale 
Government and the untiring efforts of Si M. 
Visvesvaraya, the Grand Old Man of Mysore. 


Sivasamudram Falls 


A typical characteristic of the ancient Indian 
cities is the possession of a number of temples erected 
by the art-loving kings of the past. 
this general rule and 
finest shrines displaying the genius of the 
master-builders. The floral and the Nandi 
at the great temple on the Chamundi Hills are decidedly 


the most wonderful. Proceeding a little further from 


Mysore is no 
the 


exception to has some of 
creative 


decorations 


Gersappa Falls 


the city, the Chenna Kesava Temple at Belur, with its 
delicate carvings on the outer walls and figures of 
smiling girls Jaden with ornaments, is easily one of the 
best-known shrines in the whole of India. The 58 feet 
tall statue of Sri Gomateshwara at Sravanabelgola is 
strik'ne for its “magnificent proportions and marvellous 
serenity,” and is the largest colossus in the whole 
world. Bopanna, the great bard, has praised if in 
these words: “Maya, Indra and the lord of serpents are 
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unable to draw a likeness, to take a full view or praise 
this matchless form of wondrous beauty . . . . O Gomate- 
shwara Deva! How fortunate are those who worship 
your lotus feet with fresh wild flowers !” 


A typical Mysore girl 
Courtesy : Government of Mysore 

Among the grand constructions of the recent past, 
the Maharaja’s palace should be named first. Cons- 
tructed in  Indo-Saracenic style, with many lofty por- 
tals, frescoes and the richly decorated pillars, it has 
been acknowledged as one of the best palaces in India. 
Similarly the Jaganmohan and the Lalita 
Mahal are some of the chief points of interest. 

Hailed as India’s “Garden City,” Mysore is the 
land of fairy parks. Who on earth can ever forget the 
serenity and lasting charms of the Brindavan Garden.% 
Lying at the feot of Krishnaraja Sagara, known also as 
Kannambadi, perhaps the second largest artificial lake 
in the world, this garden is indeed a “paradise on earth,” 
and unfolds the mysteries of the Invincible. Illumi- 
nated on all Saturdays and Sundays and during festive. 
occasions like Dasara and Christmas, it becomes the 
haunting ground of the people who are lulled to behold 
the spray of waterfalls and fountains reflecting a thou- 
sand colours, Stretched at ease on the flowery beds, 


palace 
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"BOAT FESTIVALS ¢ OF KERALA 


while gently caressed by the mischievous breeze, one 
often feels if cne is really breathing on, the face of this 
earth with so many uncouth and prosaic objects all 
_Sround ! Even the great bards cannot vividly describe 
or do justice to the irresistible charms of the Brindayan 
Garden. Slope wn 


An account of the Mysore Peaicw. Celebration ee 

, hecessary since it has achieved a world-wide - geputation. 
During this time of the year the city is overcrowded 
with visitors who face the serfous problem of 
accommodation. Rut they are happy going round the 
“‘well-decorated city and visiting the Exhibition which 
surveys the progress of the state as a whole. , bhe happy 
Kannadigas, the colourful Coorgs from the adjacent 
state and several others from elsewhere can, be seen 
here displaying the latest fashions to which they have 
lately been susceptible. The D&sara procession, which 
passes throuzh the main streets with the Maharaja 
seated in a golden “howda” on the elephant, is a 
* bewitching spectacle re pomp and_ eastern gsplendour. 
The whole cily is illuminated and looks enchanting with 


handsomely dressed people whose faces are radiating 


joy. ; 

, The ambitious policy and proposals of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore and the motherly attitude of the Central 
Government are striving hard to add much -more to the 


fortunes of the city. In the course of years yet to be- 
born, Mysore may become more wonderful and the very . 


The writer 


idea of visiting it may be a_ fascinating and happy 
embarrassment, 
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4 BOAT FESTIVALS OF KERALA, 


By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, B.A. 


‘THE most outstanding and truly national aquatic 
festivals in Kerala, the land of several navigable s'reams 
and picturesque backwaters, are the Annual Boat Races 
held on the broad waters of the principal rivers in, 


Central Travancore. Though in honour, and for the 
convenience, of distinguished personages who visit the 


' State, boat races are conducted with great eclat on 
the Vembanad and Ashtamudi lagoons, these made-‘o- 
otder rega'tas betray the absence of the genuine feeling 
and true atmosphere of the real boat festivals. To 

witness in full the real grandeur and feel the overwhelm- 
ing national importance of the boat races they must be 
seen in their natural and picturesque environment in 
the waterlogged areas in central Travancore. Boat races 
form the most colourful and s'gnificant of the pastimes 
and sports during the Onam festival, the festival of 
spring and plenty, in parts of the State lying close to 
rivers. During the Onam, the festival par excellence in 

- Kerala. in the month of August-September, when, close 
upon the harvest, peace and plenty permeate all over the 
land. majestic, spectacular boat regattas are held as the 
visible and moving expressions of consummate joy. The 
Onam is a season of sumptuous eating. and drinking too 
when prohibition does not hold sway, of hilarious playing, 
of warm days and pleasant nights. National festivals of 
great importance and popular appeal, the picturesque 


bone races held ans the "merry Onam season are’ 


thrilling sights, in which the art, music, culture and 
literature of a great nation combine to form a lovely and 
unique form of enjoyment wherein more is meant than 
that which meets the eye. 


The annual boat races, held at Aranmula, and © 


Champakulam in Central Travancore, are the pre-eminent 


and typical of the boat festivals in Kerala. On the river 
front of the Vaishnava Temple at Aranmula, ninety miles: 


to the north of Trivandrum, idyllically situated on the left 


bank of the River Pampa in Central Travancore, the famous” 


Aranmula boat race is held every year on the Uttratathi, 


the fourth day after the Thiru Onam, The Aranmula boat 
race is, in fact, a part of the Onam festival. A health and 


bathing resort during summer months, Aranmula is famous 
for its temple, boat race and Aranmula metal mirror. 
On the Uttratathi asterism, the colourful regatta is 


held at Aranmula, amidst  all-pervading — mirth and 
nature’s splendour. It is at once the oldest and most 


celebrated boat festival in Kerala which continues. to 


altract spectators from far and near. Kith and kin — 


separated by distance and various preoccupations. join 


at pld family houses during the festival season. Friends a 


meet to exchange gay and grave thoughts and joi im 
merry-making. 


Tradition says that the boat regatta at Aranmula 
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‘is held every year in commemoration of the crossing of During the Aranmula boat race, the banks of the 
the Pampa river by Arjuna, one of the Pandava river for a distance of about three miles would be one 
‘brothers. The story goes that following a long period seething mass of humanity. Visitors who have come in 
‘of penance and austerity, Arjuna was on his way back small canoes and boats, will be clustering round the race 
to his native city with the image of Sri Krishna. When boats. Elaborate police arrangements are called for to 
he reached the northern bank of the river Pampa, he maintain peace and order, for occasionally in the un- 
° restricted mirth and _ enthusiasm 

characteristic of such occasions, and 

enlivened by intoxicating beverages, 

rivalry between the crews of different 

racing, boats might, with the least 

provocation, assume an alarming shape. 

Passions mount up and~cool down 

with amazing quickness during such 

jubilant occasions. Not infrequently 

old feuds and rivalries are renewed. 

Tke boat® race at Aranmula is not 

conducted for any prize or reward 

but the crews consider the regattas 

as a fitting and grand occasion for 

enjoyment, and also as an act of 

adoration to Thiruaranmula Appan, the 

presiding deity in the temple. All 

the rowers of the different varieties 

of boats are sumptuously fed by the 

temple authorities before the com- 

mencement of the race. At the finish 

of the race handsome rawards are 


| A close-up of cne of the prize-winning snake boats also awarded. The race. commences 
' found it in high floods. The great in the afternoon. Popular belief 
_ warrior stood aghast. A _ low-caste, Ne. Ot tay i | 
| poverty-stricken Hindu offered to ferry 


| Arjuna across the swelling river in 
a fragile canoe. Arjuna was all joy 
' and thankfulness. On crossing the 
' river Arjuna installed the image of 
Sri Krishna (Sri Parthasarathi) he 
' was carrying, at the spot where the 
| present temple stands. To honour 
the timely service renZered to Arjuna 
by the lowly boatman, boat races 
have’ ever since been conducted on 
: the river in front of the temple. The 
truly national character of the boat 
"ace is witnessed in the joy-imparting 
» fact that though the Aranmula _ boat 
Yace originated as a purely Hindu 
’ festival, and is associated with temple, 


the participants in the regatta include 


ee ey classes’: cand” come Sails made of home-made mats are fixed to the vallams: 
(canoes) and they, manned by a couple of boatmen, glide 


munities inhabiting the neighbourhood along 


of Aranmula. <A healthy and loving : 
rivalry exists between the different communities that the deity himself graces all the participating, hoats 
towards making the regatta an unprecedented success. with his presence at the time of the beginning of the 
Here is the finest flowering of co-operative enterprise, grace. The people at and nearabout Aranmula have such 
actuated not by profit-making motives, but solely implicit faith in the infallible efficacy of taking part in 
inspired by warm human understanding and love of the regatta as a means for the conferment of health and 

wealth for the rest of the year that no ome dares to 
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belittle ‘the Gincbadce of the featival: The pious folk 
believe that the god never fails to inflict condign punish- 
ment on doubters and detractors ho pooh pooh at the 
religious significance of the boat race. 

Associated with an act of gratitude and divine 
worship, sanctified by national custom, adored by 
popular will, and lovingly fostered by successive genera- 
tions, the Aranmula boat race, the most® spectacular 
boat festival in Kerala, forms the subjeat-matter of two 
poetical works in Malayalam language, namey, Vilyattathu 
Raghavan Nambiyar’s ees Vilasam, and Perum- 
para Vasudeva Bbhattathiri’s * Uttarittathi Charitham. 
Kunchan Nambiyar, the pias poetic wit of Kerala, 
has put it tersely that the charm ané Inajesty of the 
boat race at Aranmula on the lovely Pampa River defy 
description. » 

Rey. W. J. Richards, ope of the earliest Westerners 
to witness the Aranmula Boat Race, has described the 
scene, as follows, in his book Native Life in Travancore : 


“Aranmula, 18th August at 5 A.M., finds us 
opposite the great temple steps, on which an immense 
and excited crowd stands, some holding long lighted) 
cressets which are reflected in the water making) a 
weird appearance in the grey light of morning. The 
river is alive with canoes, big and little, which are 
objects of great interest to those on the bunk: There 
goes a stately racing boat with its prow nine feet 
out of the water and manned by a hundred rowers, 
besides a large number of singers, stanaing up, and 
keeping time with hands and feet to the plash of 
the oars. These boats are reported, when full, to 
contain 200 persons each. How proudly they stand, 
how exultingly they sing, how gracefully they sway 
to and fro! Mark the feathering of the oars, and 
the musica] motion of the paddles stretched far from 
the boats and brought to the water at the end of a 
circular sweep. How fine the boat looks ornamented 
at head and stern by plates of burnished brass and 
large silver-headed nails, which they call ‘bubbles’ ! 
This is Onam, the great festival season of Travancore, 
and these are high caste people performing their 
national boat game. These five great boats abreast 
make the air ring with their songs as they glide in 
state down the river. If we could but wait till next 
Monday, the 23rd, we should see twenty-five together.” 


Various types of boats, all home-made out of 
indigenous materials, are used in the boat races, ranging 
from the magnificent snake boat (Chundan)* nearly a 
hundred feet long and with 150 rowers, to the 
smallest one which measures 16 feet and accommodates 
a dozen crew. The boats are scooped out of single tree 
trunks, usually Kadampu and Anjili (Artocarpus hirsuta). 
A lot of skill, labour, time and money, go into the making 
of these boats which are objects of envy and wonder 
from ages past. The most popular varieties of racing 
boats are called Chundan, Churulan, Odi, Paranthuvalan, 
and J/ruttukuthi, and each differs from the other in the 
shape of the helm and prow and capacity to accommodate 
crew. The differences in, the construction of the remain- 
ing parts of the boats are not, however, very pronouned, 
though the build naturally varies with the boats intended 
for the placid waters of rivers and lakes, and the vessels 


® different 
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which have to ply over the open backwaters where waves 
and currents have to be encountered. Easy and swift) 
manouverability is the principal concern with the-making 
£ boats which race over rivers and lakes. The cut water 
is reduced to the minimum in these boats. Their proy 
and helms are raised considerably high and the stream-— 
lining is equally horizontal as well as vertical. The 
Chundan and Odi are such racing boats. In the con: 
struction of boats intended to negotiate open back-waters, i 
care is taken to see that the cut water descends almost 
io the keel and top-heaviness is avoided by keeping the 
helm and prow quite low. At either end, the gunwale— 
is curved up to prevent waves dashing in, as in the 
Churulan type of boats. The prow and helm of the 
boats are of identical build to facilitate easy manouvering, 


One of the Kara Pramanis photographed in a 
moment of tense anxiety during. the boat race — 
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The Chundan (snake boat) variety of race boated is. 
usually 38} to 484 koles (one kele being equivalent > 
24 inches) long and accommodates 100 to 150 persons, , 
The Churulan boats vary in length from 12} koles to 20% — = 
koles, and their crew ranges from 10 to 36. The Odi,” 
also called Cheru Chundan has a length of 28} to 32% a 
koles, and have 40 to 60 rowers. The length of Parunthu-_ 
valan varies from 28} to 32} koles and accommodates 26 | 
to 36 rowers. The /ruttukuthi has also the same length as . 
that of Parunthuvalan but it could take in sixty persons, 
Small variations in the length and capacity of” the - 
types of race boats are met with in the boats — 
constructed in various localities, oe 





nsive ornamentation indicates the wealth and 


Long and nalrow, » 


abs of “the locality. In the "eeitian. the different 

oF aras owning arce boats enter, and with determination, 

‘strive their best to knock off the prize. The competi- 

af on is austere and keen, in 
velry enveloping it, 


At the helm of a snake boat 


~The ‘race boats in use in Kerala have much in 

com non | with the war canoes of the old American 
Indians, the Maoris of New Zealand, and so™e of the 
ce ] tribes of the tropical countries, especially in 
a regard to the shape and build and the manner and 
_ con itrive nces of propulsion. The striking similarity of 

| the hese country crafts of different types of non-white 
a races, is an intringuing subject of study, so full of 
historical and ethnological’ interesth Tt seems certain 
that - originally the race boats served as war canoes of 
present race 
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oat chieftains. The ancestors of the 
bo: Is. must haye played important roles in the territorial - 
nsions of, and maintenance of peace by, the old 


a of the principalities of | Chempakasserry 

woe _(Ambalapuzha) Kayamcolam, Thekkumkoor (Changa- 
F macherry) and Vadakkumkoor (Kottayam). It may be 
that the present annual boat races had their glorious 

_ origin in the. annual fleet reviews, with which in course 
eof | time traditional secular and religious associations 
~ bame to be linked; and that with the disappearance of 
maritime warfare, and consequent on the liquidation 
pee poly peitiol palities and their absorption into the 


silver brocade, and 


' spite of the mirth and 


si took Ve role - prs ‘picturesque, st Sie 


is > etibellfstiod with pa arian! ‘iesigtio in: 
db bur 2 ished brass and wood. The extent of elaborate and 


reminding past glories and achievements, _ 

Dressed in spotless’ white cloth, with white head 
gear gracefully tied, the leading men of the Karas take | 
their places in the race boats. The helmsmen, gay, 
experienced and confident, stand on the tall stern of the © 
boats, with paddles in their hands. It is astonishing 
to watch hof® these veterans nonchalantly perch on to 
the high stern, withoyt losing balance, when the snake 
boats gleam across the waters throwing silver spray. — 
The long, graceful snake boats are launched by dozens 
into the broad river amidst songs and loud cheer. Red 
and green *sitk umbrellas, resplendent with gold and 
bringhtly coloured flags waving! 
merrily in the breeze, are carried by some of the Kard 
Pramanis (leading men oé the locality) who take their 
places of honour in the boat. In rows, one behind the 
other, sit the rowers with paddles. Songsters, pipers, 
and other folk occupy every available inch of space 
within the boat and  lustily cheer the rowers. The | 
oarsmen putting every ounce of their energy into their 
deft strokes which splash gleaming spray, the race — 
boats shoot forward like foaming horses, while the large oat 
crowds of spectators from either bank send up a chorus — 
ef loud and continuous cheers. The voice of the rowers 
too breaks out in spirited songs. Heard in a true oriental 
atmosphere, these songs assume a military character, in 
spite ofthe normally peaceful dispositions of the rowers fas 
and other participants, 

Several boat songs of high literary and riusical 
charm have been specially composed for being sung 
during boat races. The loud singing of the boat songs — 
by groups of people, each knowing his part perfectly, — 
joining in ‘just at the proper moment, without any hitch, 


provides delight and encouragement to the rowers and — 
—lookers-on. 


The best known vanchipattu (boat song), 

a classic in Malayalam. literature, so full of lyrical charm — 
and high poetry, is Ramapurathu Variar’s Kuchela 
Vritham, Interesting and intriguing are the cireum- 
stances in which this boat song came to be composed — 
by a poyery-stricken poet and sung before a sovereign. 
Ramapurathu Variar, a poet liberally favoured by the 
Muse, but emaciated by poverty, was advised by his — 
friends to.pay his respects to the then Ruler of Travan-  - 
core, who had come to the Vaikkam temple for worship. _ 
When the poet reached Vaikkam on foot, greatly tired _ 
and actually starving, to his absolute disappointment and | 
agony, he saw that the Maharaja was about to cnet 
on the royal boat on the return journey to the capital, - 
The haggard and pity-evoking appearance of the poet — 
caught the searching eye of the Ruler, a patron of arts 
and letters. The Royal Master summoned Variar to get — ‘ 
into the boat which the poet did with alacrity.’ On < 
being told that Ramapurathu Variar was an indigent u 
but devoted scholar poet, the Maharaja commanded 
him to sing a suitable boat song to the: accompaniment — 


of which the oarsmen could row, without ‘esting fatigue, 
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the poet "began to sing the story of Kuchela Vritham, 
Kuchela’s visit to Sri Krishna. The story was, indeed, 
most appropriate, for Variar like Kuchela was the 
poorest and neediest human being, and the Maharaja, 
like Lord Krishna, was blessed with all wealth, pomp, 
and power. The story goes that the song Kuchela 
Vritham which began to be sung at Vaikkam, ended 
when the royal boat reached the Trivandrum landing 
hat. The Maharaja realised the plight of his subject, 
_the modern Kuchela, and proved himself to be a veritable 
Sri Krishna by honouring the .poet with riehes and 
awards. Kuchela Vritham, a short, exquisite narrative 
lyrical poem, sung in the row boat tune, is the most 
popular and heart-touching of the boat songs in vogue. 
With 32 matras in each line, this boat tyne conforms 
to the metre of the other popular paddle boat tunes 
which too have 32 matras tothe line. The tune is full 
of life and vigour and well suited for the purpose. 
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Kuchela Vritham was composed in the first half of these 
tenth Century M.E. 

People of Kerala are by nature fond of festivals, iy 
Witty and humorous, the Malayalis react with rare 
calm philosophic outlook and fortitude to changing — 
vicissitudes of fortune. Their national festivals wield — 
considerable energising, integrating and entertaining — 
influence. In their festivals, so full of colour and ess 
and abounding human appeal, Kerala art and cult 
live and speak a direct and popular language. “Festivals, | 
when duly observed, attach men to the civil and religious 


BS 


institutions of their country, it is an evil therefore wis - 


they fall into disuse.” Bearing in mind these words ¢ 
Southey, it is the duty 
alive the national festivals of Kerala among which boat 
race is the top-ranking) one, 
(Talk broadcast from All India Radio, T rivandrum ) 
Photographs by K. P. P. ie 
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RELICS OF JAHANGIR’S REIGN 


By U. C. BHATTACHARYA,,. m.a\., 


NEAR hediae Ajmer to Kishangarh road there is an old 
baori (stepped well) in the Gangwana village - (District 
Ajmer) at a distance of about 8 miles from the city of 
Ajmer. Some years ago I ° discovered in that well, 
attached to a side wall, an important and_ hitherto 
unknown Persian Inscription in course of my exploratory 
tours as Curator, Rajputana Museum, 
Ajmer. Gangwana which is so much 
associated with the Mughal Period 
of Indian History possesses also other 
relics of antiquarian interest. 

The inscription under consideration 
is incised on a long stone slab 
measuring about 6 feet in length and 
15% inches in width. It has 12 lines 
of writing. At the end of this epigraph 
there is an effigy of an elephant 
nicely executed. The date can be 
clearly found out from the last line 
as A.H. 1024 (=1615 A.D.). From 


€ this date it seems that this stepped 


well is of the time when the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir (1605-1627 
A.D.) was reigning. 

The object of this new inscription from Gangwana 
is to record the construction of a Sardaba by one Gaj 
.. . Khan.’ The following reading of lines 1-3 
. and 1}-12, though imperfect in many respects, may be 
of interest to some scholars of Persian who may like 
_ to take up this hitherto unknown Persian epigraph for 


Curator, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer 


proper editing in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica: 
| See .TExt 
A word regarding figures of elephants assignable - 40": 
the time of Akbar and. Jahangir. 
are credited with catving _ elephants 
skill and true to nature.” In Rajasthan “nearly every 


Hati-Bhata 
(Jahangir’s Elephant, Ajmer) 


stronghold of importance had its Elephant Gate 
(‘Hatipol’)”. Even at. Ajmer there stands one such 
colossal elephant’ made of black marble bearing the 


due to his really artistic taste Jahangir had, shaped out — 


Both these Empenaesil be 
“with masterly : 
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dgte A.H. 1022 (=1613 A.D.). Tradition had it that — 3 is 


of a huge natural ‘rock ‘at Ajmer (jutting out of earth) — a” 
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iis is couchan, elephant with skill and extreme care We come across various other similar interesting — 2 
ig. at Plate). From this interesting elephant of the 


relics in the State of Ajmer which are associated with 
Mughal period has originated the name of a locality in se 
city called Hatibhata (Elephant Stone). On J#hanelr. 
of this animal (right side) two lines in 
are there which have been read by some 
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; Mts we eg bad e * Being requested by me, the Archaeological 
Superintendent in charge of Muslim Epigraphy, New 
Delhi, has inspected this unique inscription at elie 


and prepared proper estampages. 
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By Dr, SATKARI pMOOKRERII, MA., PhD, | is 
_ Hebd of thd” Department of Sanskrit, Caleutta University , 
THe subject of our discourse: is- caldulated | to have a ledge. It is undeniable that ta a ee: : 


profound interest in these days of fast movements in 
« ideology and faster achievements of scieace. But the 
~ gbject can be successfully tackled if we have a clear 
- conception of the true connotation of religion and .of 
progress. I shall not attempt to “define progr ess—which 
is bound to baffle exact analysis. Let us, understand 
that progress means movement to a higiter and better 
level and condition of existende than the status quo 


and this level may have reference to phfsical, intel-_ 
The. 


lectual. moral and spiritual e status of man. 
modern age of science has undoubtedly brought large 
additions to the. comforts and amenities of our 
| physical existence. It has made intercourse among 
Nations’ and countries-and their mutual understanding 
easier, cheaper and quicker than dreamt of in the 
past, Space and time have undergone enormous shrink- 
age and the whole world seems to be reduced to a 
geographical unity which is greater than was possible 
even for a single nation or a small provinee. Of course 
all the’ countries are not equally developed—some of 
them still clinging to primitive conditions and suffer- 


ing from the struggle for existence which was the fate. 


of the whole world. Let us hope that all the units of 
: the world, the diverse peoples and races, will one day 

reach the consummation, which science holds out as 
the ultimate prospect, 

Intellectually also the world has advanced at 
least in parts. The printing press and paper have 
multiplied books and the' thoughts of the best men 
are Dow available to one who elects to equip himself 
for it. The question of paramount interest and impor- 
tancé in this connection is: “Has religion made any 
contribution to this progress? Has it helped or 

hindered this advance?” J understand that our sub- 
ject of discourse has pointed reference to this burn- 
ing question and it is esséntial that in approaching 
the problem we must not allow ourselves to be swayed 
by passions, emotions and sectarian or propagandist 
interests, which will upset. our intellectual equili- 
. brrum and warp our judgement. 


» It must be admitted: that Science, in spite of its- 


“startlmg discoveries and achievements, has not suc~ 
ceeded in submerging religion even in the professional 
meaning of the term. Christianity, in so far ‘as its 
_dogmas were derived’ from the literal meaning of the 
Old Testament,- was shaken 
geological discoveries and . the theories based’ upon 
these data. The theory~of creation was overthrown. 


But the better ‘minds revised their religious notions 
~.and brought them into ‘harmony with- the new know- 
sey, : See 
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RELIGION AND HUMAN PROGRESS 


found truth that the advocates of the dogmatic faith ts 


lation of ‘electric plant and dynamos in Lhasa, foughs 


‘the orthodox Hindus to dissection of dead bodies: ing 


“by the .biological and- 


institutional religion is only an external? vestiire ote 
ee A rg tte egg tn in 
























custodians of official religion in Europe.in the. ggg 


were sceptidal of the scientific experiments and~ ttm 
adopted a hostile attitude towards science. In a 
respect religion, institutional and official, tried i 
exercise a deterrent influence upon thev Fanconi 
of human knowledge. It is symptomatic of a se 


have failed to curb, far less to eradicate, the im pitt a 
to acquisition of fresh knowledge irrgspective of 14 ‘ 
reaction on the professed creed. Dogmatism has faile # 
and sdience- has triumphed. But unfortunately, - : 
reaction produced by the hostility. of the. Christi 
Church was also not healthy in the beginning. Pale : 
gion came to be suspect in the scientists’ camp 3a% 
much as sdience was in the eyes-of the vested interest 
that the Church created. We cannot resile from them 
truth, however unpalatable, that religion.in so far | by 
itt was based upon the literal interpretation of the 
old scriptures, was noted for its undisguised _ pppoy 
tion to cultivation of knowledge. Unfortunately - i ett 
record in some countries of the East was not. 
unenviable. In Tibet, the monks opposed the instak4 


pro 


Buddhist dogmas have no conflict with modernization 
There was a strong aversion to gold mining4 : 
thought that this meant’ disembowelment 

Mother Earth. The boycott of English- aims ; 
colleges by the Muslims of India and ‘the protest’ 


the early years of British rule were inspired by 2 : 
religious bias. Instances may be multiplied to shows 
the obsecurantism and ‘abhorrence of os 
which were directly or indirectly ‘fostered’ by religion, 

so far as its professional custodians and agents were} 
concerned. It will be incompatible with our regard forg} 
truth if we seek to extenuate or gloss over the — 
festly irrational and misologous role that was played 
by these defenders of the traditional faiths. Love of: 
truth was not a’ strong passion with these agents of 
God. If religion be the monopoly of*the brofgasionsh, 
purveyors of divine knowledge, I am ‘afraid’. +8 ad 
doginatiq religions, I mean, the’ faiths ties tE 
dogmas’ and approved interprétation Gf ‘traditions 
cannot but entertain unfriendly disposition: - towards 
the expansion of the frontiers of knowledge. Credal* : 
religions, which derive from a@ person, historical or: : 
mythical, will be chary to hail the progress a 
knowledge. e 
* But I am deliberately of the persuasion, thai 



















ue ‘féligion: and hoWever useful and necessary 
nbservances and deremonies -may be, they: forfeit 


oi 


spiritual value when they are divorced from 


pirit, It is a matter of deep satisfaction that, ‘the 
‘yeligion and Buddhism, ‘the. two great religions 
mndia produced, were noted for the freedom.of 


ht, that is yet in a nascent. state, ‘Europe. | 


kihe Upanishads .and you will’ be" ‘surprised , ‘to 
; bewildering variety of ‘tenets, theories ‘and 
Foes. But this difference did not lead to religious 
gstate control, censorship or persecution. by the 
BY However deep and wide the divergence of the 
§ j sand practides. might’ have been they weére 
Bd to flourish side by side: The Buddha appeared 
ime Noted for- the- emergence of various prophets’ 
Kponents of religious and ethical dogmas whic} 
‘wharply opposed to one another, and the rivalry’ 
* them and their followers was too keen and 
hiiced, But they did. not réceive “opposition 
} from the: rulers or from the leading sections 
Kiety. About yone thing the State and legislators 
Badamant in their attitude. .They would not 
Bany faddist to upset the social order, laws of 
ptate dnd established usage and custom, unless 
i avere found to be: obnoxious and detrimental to 
ke ell-being of the nation: The overall effect.-was 
na salutary, as the theories which were morally 
Bitellectually weak were superseded by stronger 


Sand the intellectual progress of the. people of - 


Mwegistered a high water-mark. As the legacy of 
past intelléctual fermentation we have got the 
Bajoxschools of philosophy on the side of ortho- 
and the Buddhist and Jaina schools-of thought, 


¥ 


- still arouse our admiration and stimulate our 


q faculties. The -differences of “philosophers and 
Fe followers of diverse religious persuasions’ have 


aned purely spiritual forces without any political 
ation. or- sodio-economic reperctssion. Religion 
es @ prolific source of danger when’ it becomes 
nstrument- of political self-aggrandisement and 
omic exploitation.-We have had the bitter taste 


e baneful: effects of religious differences har- | 


ad to power politics and of ne pioneer of 


creeds. 


Tt cannot be denied that in the history of man- 

| professional religion frequently ‘allied itself with 
erful sovereigns or political confederacies and 
me an engine of ice ‘of “the opponents. 


tical jealousies, rivalrie 


‘greed, vanity -and self- 


are the perpetual weaknesses of men and nations 


they have been r 
of mankind’ in y 
securing ‘the sir 
nee of -Ga 


is, they b 
gion the 








sousible for the untold suffer- 
te past. But when, they succeed 
Rpport of religion and thus the- 
ir the prosecution of their nefarious 
some a thousand times more dangerou€ 


opens the gates of hells and by deaden- 


ing the conscience of the tyrants aa Bune a 


spiritual veneer upon their base brutal instincts, it 
induces the moral degeneration of the persecutors and 
by depriving the victims of the necessary amenities 


of ‘life and freedom of expression hastens the downfall 


of the latter. If becomes a terrible scourge, because 
it is apt to rouse the perversest form of fanaticism, 


‘which deprives greater and greater gratification, the 
more horrible the injury it succeeds.in inflicting upon 


the weaker and less drganized peoples and countries. 
If religion be summed up in these creeds, ‘the sooner 
it is abjured and condemned, the better for the present 
and the future development.of mankind. 
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Is it then’ our conclusion to place a universal ‘ban 


upon religion and banish it ‘to the limbo? Russia has 


been makin® an experiment.in this line and we are 
‘yet to know whether it ehas succeeded or the results — 


have ‘been such as‘to justify the ‘enterprise. All 


attempts, in the- past to demolish God have ‘only, 


ended in the installation of a new divinity in the 


place of the older ones. Buddhism and Jainism. do. 


not’ believe in a personal God as the creator of the 


_ world or dispenser of justice. They believe in the 


natural ‘efficacy of the moral law to produce its own 
consequences and no intervention of a spiritual agent 


_ is deemed necessary.for the purpose, So worship of 


God is only waste of time and labour..But what has 
been the result? The promulgators of these faiths 
have been deified and are worshipped by the faithful. 
The instinct to worship is as. primal and as ineradic- 
able as the animal instincts which ‘make for éelf- 
preservation and race-preservation. So there is no 
escape from it. It is there and the more we try to 
abolish its sway the more powerfully it’ comes back 
putting on.a disguise which will not deceive even a 


po? | ‘casual observer. There is every likelihood that Marx 
spelt @& disaster, because in India these’ have. . 


and Lenin will be worshipped as gods in the near 
future, So mere denunciation of religion will not do. 
The catalogue of the sins of religion may be inflated 
beyond calculation, but ultimately it leaves the 
human mind cold and unaffected. You may change 
gods but cannot do without one or the other’ Call it 
Maya, Superstition, Original Sin and what not, but 
one cannot be rid of it. Cheap condemnation will 
defeat itself. The source of religion is to be traced 
to the inherent constitution of: the human mind. 
The irrepressible impulse and urge of the -human 
mind for. self-improvement and dissatisfaction © with 
the statws quo and conquests over ignorance are the 
augury and guarantee for infinite pérfection, nothing 
short of. which will satisfy man. The ambition of man 
is infinite. It cannot be- dismissed as a delusion and 
mockery. The progress in knowledge achieved up-to- 
date and the continuous recession of the past frontiers 
of knowledge afford an assurance that the limits to 
human intellectual advarice are neither stationary nor 
insurmountable. The better ane npbler y ghinds are. not 
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cessaael to own eubiede. 
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satisfied with his achievements or the legacy of his 
ancestors. In the ethical plate the overall#irogress of 
mankind has not perhaps been commensurate with 
thé intellectual strides. But here also he.will not bow 
to the inevitable. The goal is yet distant, but distanve 
lends etichantment to the view and 


man's aspiration and will to conquer, Ovfr ambition, 


though not consciously articulated; is to sbe pérfect in. 


every plane and this gives the assurance and hope, if 
not logical or mathematical demonstration of 


‘immortality and after-life. Tht croakers and philis- 


tines in every age have poured ridicule upon’ man for 


his foolhardiness and folly in his chase «after the will 


o-the-wisp. But they have failed and will -fail. Man 
is not satisfied with bread and butter amd . creature 
comforts. In these days of food problem and the 
mounting prices of. essential commodities, which have 
made our existence a continuous source of vexation 
and dishonour, the slogans and seductive addresses of 


the advocates of the new cult of materialism may ~ 


have-a temporary success with the poor and. the down- 
trodden. They exploit the 
ineptitude, engendered -by 

accession of power of the rulers, ‘ which-are . the 
stumbling blocks in our country. But the basic 
immoralism and impiety of the-new creed are its clay 


inexperience and sudden 


feet and it will crumble to pieces, as soon as a new 


adjustment cf socio-economic forces will liberate the 
people from the thraldom of e¢onomic misery. But 
we must not sit idle and follow the polié¢y of drift 
trusting to a Natural turn of the.scale in the opposite 
direction. 
collective goodwill and persistent efforts of the pro- 
gressive sections of miankind. We must be on - the 
alert at Home and in schools and colleges so that our 
boys and girls may not fall an easy prey’ to the mere- 
tricious propaganda of the ‘agents and evangelists of 
the dangerous creed. Self-complacence ‘will only add to 
the strength of the enemy. eS 


The victoriés of our anqestors over ne erie 
ists in the past are no guarantee of an easy success 
in the present struggle. The opposite forces. are. more 
organised and the technique they. follow is far more 
effective and powerful than in the past. Besides the 
allianee of materialism with the economic forces: and 
the frayed temper caused by social injustice with the 
apparent sanction-or inaction- of. the professional 


- custodians of religion has made. it'a formidable force. 


The wages of our past sins are coming home to roost. 
We must make amends for the past delinquencies 
which we have inherited together’ with their wealth 
from our ancestors. . 


What. should be our modus: vivendi? Neither by ° 


preaching the mildewed dogmas, nor by panderitg. to 
the baser instincts of, the people, 
the prophets of the.old can we hope to survive the 


Prenat “RELIGION “AND "HUME 


ji every field, man is mr 


will not stifle, 


higher moral level. But that does not necessiate the” 


social injustice and the 


a Dation because religion 


The scale has ta be turned only by the - 


nor by appeal to. 
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onslaughts. We shall feil to save- lin’ ie “the. é 
tactics, which succeeded with the- ‘intellectually “bat 
ward peoples iu the past. The rivalries *of religions! 
must ¢ease. I cannot understand why there should nel 
this overpowering zeal for seeking converts? “Proselygt, 
tizing religions have. been the worst briminals in the 4 
past. If ‘you have a good idea, a more efficacious way 
of regenerating the weak souls, give it- freely to allé 
You are all welcome in this holy mission. Bulightany 4 
the ignorant, help them in ameliorating their conte puis 
tion of godhead and elevate them to a befte | 









change of name, dress, ‘mode of living and eating and 4 
the consequent uprooting of the beneficiary from they 
national milieu and social moorings. What is neces-4 
sary is-the spiritual upliftment of the less fortunate? 4 
and not his metamorphosis into an alien pattern} a 
What we deed is saints and spiritual giants, whosa¢ 
holy life and teachings will stimulate our. love fot & 
holiness and not paid or professional missionaries,* ste 
who by conversion of the masses by. physical force oc 
economic ‘temptation will create inseparable cleavage ® 

between the new proselytes and the followers of the 
traditional mode of life. | ie : 


. Our~experiences .are-too bitter in this regard. The: ‘ 
Karens and the Buddhists in Burma cannot unite intige 
stands in the way. The 
Muslim converts from among the Hindus have been 
hypnotized into the’belief that they are a nation apart. 


- and have nothing in common with the Hindus. Religion ° 


has been a source of dissension and disunity and its”: 
baneful influence is not at an end. Vhe reason * 
of this woeful state of things lies in the vanity and’ 
the megalomania. of the soi-disant prophets and their | 
followers. Instead of scattering blessings they have 
showered curses and the escape from their clutches 
is now: sought in the cap of mno-religion, which is - 
born under extrémely powerful auspices and is mani-’.. 
festing: the fanaticism far more ruthless emd~ii-. 
scrupulous and uncompromising than all past religious"? 
movements. Religion, if it is to be a source of happi- — 
ness and blessing; must renounce all political affilia-_ 
tions and alliances and-must not aim at sabotage of: 
social heredity. If there are problems of society, state 
or economic organization, the solution must be the - 


task of. social’ reformers, ‘political thinkers and pro- | 


fessional economists. Religion must stand aloof and 
avoid entanglement in the turmoils of controversiés 
and bickerings, which aretbound td be passing pheses. 
Social conditions will change, and if religion be com~ 
mitted to.a particular socio-economic pattern it will 
become ‘an obsolete force, or what is worse, will seek 
to perpetuate the Pattern. which has “become Pe 
misiit. Ee ey fe 
There is no doubt that religion. Avil - baie “its. 
repercussion on the social donspiotsness¥ because - the | 
human mind does not live in vnertiet be semper 











Blot the influende be free and spontaneous 
Mepgineered. For God’s sake Jet us desist 
S3tal and* futile “course of action, which may 
cif followed by the past generations, of con- 
“he things of God with the things of Caeser. 
ye the pursuit of spiritual values and reaches 
iiygnation in the realization of Truth. God is 
nd. our innate love of truth and allegiance to 
ig goodness are our true worship of God, If 
Reular” ‘religious denomination discovers a new 
i 2 new approach to trutb, let it make a free 
% without stint or reserve and without exact- 























of Austria is born out of its landscape, it is 
ted in the, hearts. o£ its people. There-is a - 
agic in the air, which bewitches the musician 
's the poet. Several hundred years of develop- 
e prepared the way for - Austrian music. 
jin the twelfth century, we find Reimar von 
stating. that all the people of Austria, rich and 
Ee, are fond of, dancing and playing the: fiddle, 
von der Vogelweide, a very famous ministrel, 
Hloveliest sorigs at the court} and Neidhart von 
Bl “played for the common people and urged 
mio dance. 

he course of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
fe find the Austrians building up the musical 
Rurope and ithe. best composers played at the 
court. The establishment of the “Viennese 


Le First, enabléd Austria to occupy the central 


pb Vienna and helped in the development of 
*rmusic in Austria 
ssoms in the whole world. 

» the nobility and the common’ people took 
in religious musical works and its maintenance 
couraged very warmly even to this day.’ All 
pn, working in the realm of tones, in the Catholic 
of: Austria served the “Musica Sacra.’ The: 
ental Church-musie was a real product of 
\ talent. . 

‘ing the- seventeenth century, we find that the 
ithe -oratorios and the cantatas were introduced, 
“this “domain, the Ftalian composers Hike Cesti, 
“and Bertali carried away: laurels at the Austrian 
t: laid special importance on luxurious settings 
fa. pieces. 
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hapel for Music, under the patronge of Maxi- 


Rs the musical creativities of the times. Import.’ 
! like Heinrich Isaac,” Ludwig Senfl, Paul 
Br, the greatest organist of the day; brought 


The Habsburg kings lke Ferdinand’ 


* 
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“which budded forth the . 


which’ core 
monial conyersign .. entails. Let the holy saints of all: 7 


ing ihe 3 price BY aon Ramtintion, 


dountrigs *4 nations seek to convert ‘the soul and 
follow “the example of the setentists and philosophers 
whose, life As, a dedication to the pursuit -of truth and * 
who pmpark their discoveries without stipulating” 4 
cruel departure of the beneficiary from his national 
status quo. ‘It is in this way aldne religion can be a 
perpetual incentive to progress and the goal will be 
reached when man will attain the full stature of the 
divine which is his ulfimate destiny. 


‘O ;: 
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(Paris) 


i, Leopold I, Joseph ‘I arid Karl VI were known to 


-be lovers of art and music. The masterly achievements 
of. mary talented composers and musicians, which played. 
an ‘important part in the history of . Baroque musi¢, 
iook place during their rule. ‘Among the well-known 
musicians, during the time of Leopold: I, mention may 
be made of Johann Joseph Fux, who composed more 
than 18 operas, 10 oratorios and many religious works. 
He paved the way for Gluck and the followers of the: 
Viennese classical school of miusie. 

Along with the Baroque. drama, which was greatly 
appreciated. by the upper circles, we find popular ele- 
ments, like: ballets: and singing comedies being intro- 
duced; for the enjoyment of the masses. 

With the’ death of Karl VI. a turning point took place 
in the history of Austrian music. Maria Teresia ascended: 
the throne, after the death of her father, and had- toe 
face many financial burdens, She introduced simplicity 
and austerity in court-life. This brought about the 
disappearance of the luxury and: pomp of the Baroque 
opera in Vienna. The Court Theatre was converted into 
a National Theatre. It was directed by a private person. 
and gave access to everybody, be he rich or poor. 
Tialian and German operas were performed, in it alter- 
nately, as well as French singing: plays and ballets. 

At this period, the spiritual ‘tendency in Europe 
turned towards the popular and the simple in poetry, 
music and art. The Italian and ‘Austrian composers 
had to adapt themselves gradually to the new imfluence. 
Italian musicians, like Scarlatti and: Salieri, and Austrians 
like Gassmann and Dittersdorf worked in the new 
light and ‘laid the foundation for the Sonata and the 
Symphony form of music. This eventually reached its 


“high-water mark in Viennese classical ‘music. ' 


‘The composer, who bridges the transitional period 
in the opera, between the.Baroque spirit and the simple 


.tendency in classical music, is Christoph Willibald Gluck. 
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He 1 was of the opinion, sha the musical” and fhe ‘drama- 
_tic were inseparable in works of art and were to form 
one complete unity. Gluck, as  conducto*“of * “musical 
programs, toured all over Europe. In London, he met 
"Handel and in Paris Rameau. Here he | studied the 
happy combination of ballet and choir, 


already recognised him asa composer for’ the theatre 
and chamber-music pieces. The Pope lead presented 
‘him with a medal. At this stage, Gluck wanted to 
introduce a classical reform in music. To this period 
belonged his works like “Orpheus,” “Alceste,” “P&ris and, 
Helena,” “Iphigenie auf. Tauris.” He was crowned with 
success in Austria and Paris. At the ‘end. of his rich 
creative life, we find three great masters, viz., Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven coming into the® limelight. 
They proclaimed a new epoqh in music and Austria 
finds herself again the olympic champion in the art of 
tone and music. : 

At about this time, we 
oldest Viennese classicist, working at tHe court .of a 
prince. He camie to Vienna at the age of eight, as a 
- choir boy. He had already learnt to -play the piano 
and the violin at that tender age. He began 
to compose early in life, to the great.anger of his music 
teacher, who turned him out into the street. One cold 
November morning, he was picked up 
sitiger, half-frozen and half-famished. He had lost his 
voice and had to struggle for .cight long years, giving 
tuition to young boys, and thus earned his daily bread. 
He, however, feverishly sat down to compose with great 
enthusiasm. It was in the house of Count Furnberg, where 
some musical soirees used to be held, that the string: 
quartet of Haydn came into existence. At the age of 
thirty, Haydn was confided with the task of conducting 
the princely orchestra in Hisenstadt. He was connected 
with this work for more than thirty years and’ during 
ihis time, his musical talent rose to gyeat heights, 
He ‘became the creator of the classical string-quartet 
and the early form of the classical symphony. - After 
the closing down of the orchestra in Hisenstadt, he 
returned to Vienna. He made two interesting trips 
to England. For this tour, he specially composed 
twelve princely symphonies. In Oxford, he was bestowed! 
with an honorary doctor. title. Thanks to his stay in 
England, he composed there “Die Schopfung’ (The 
Creation) and “Die Jahreszeiten’ (The Seasons). Five 


days. before his death in 1809 he played the national . 


ihymn of Austria once more, which he had composed? 
himself. Haydn’s great urge to ereale gave to -the worid. 
one hundred symphonies, numberless chatber-music 
pieces, piano concertos and sonatas, twenty-four operas 
and many pieces to be played during Mass Service in 
Churches, which are of great mérit, due to their popular 
spirit and their simplicity. It may be said. that sonatas 
and symphonies are the creations of Haydn. ‘A’ musical 
world had been created. Through instrumental music, 
“Haydn became the inventor of the classical style in, 
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These foreign, 
contacts stimulated his spirit. The- Viennese Court had 


find Joseph Piva the - 


by a Church 
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MUSIC, - aati: was to ie. perfected ‘fully Imtee on be 
Mozart and Beethoven. 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born in, ene iu, 


« 1756.° Wonders dre always happening in. thie world, 


though the. cases are’ few. At the age of four, Mozart 
first wrote his piano concert and at five, he composed 
menueites. All on a sudden,-he also started to play on 
the violin and no one ever knew; when he first started. 
playing that instrument. His father organised concért: 
tours with his son and gifted daughter, Nannerl, and: 
both children toured the whole of Germany, England; 

Ausitia and Italy, giving perfotmances. Every whéxe: 
Mozart was received with the same enthusiasm and Wass 
proclaimed the “wonder-child’! At the age of seveny: 

‘the printed his first sonata, which was published in Paria. 
and soon after, his. first symphony followed suit. Joseph 
Il ordered him ‘to compose an. opera, which turned out: 
to be-“Bastien and Bastienne.” With fourteen years of 
age, Mozart became concert-master at the orchestra of, 
the Archbishop of Salzburg. The Fope gave him a. 

medal. He was showered with honours irom all sides,’ 
His operas increased, only his financial position never 
improved. ‘Again at the age of fourteen, ] Mozait becarag.. 
a meniber of the Philharmonic Association of Bologna;’ 
He mastered the violin, the piano and the organ. Mozart. 
followed jis first visit to Vienna by a second one and? 
this time he cut off all connections with the princes and: 
the courts and accepted no more help from them. He. 
wanted to be a. free composer and. not a slave of. 
courtly whims and fancies. This stage marked a rorning 
point in the life of Mozart. He now wrote his immortal. 
magterpieces, viz, “Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail’?! 
(The Abduction from the Seraglio), “Die ie des* 
Yigaro” (The Marriage of Figaro), “Don Giovgnni” and! 
“Die Zauberflote’ (The Enchanted Flute), e.. Bye: 
his pecuniary position ‘remained: as miserable as ‘before 
In 1788, he wrote his three great symphonies one wi ity: 
its strong differences in theme, the other known as the” 
tragic symphony of Mozart and the third, commonly: 
called the Jupiter Symphony, full of glory and victorious. 
power. This hard work brought Mozart’s life to af. 
end. Before his death, he wanted to hear’ once more hiss 
“Enchanted Flute.” After his death, very few friends: 
attended his funeral. He was buried in a collective, 
grave. Once, an old woman wanted to visit the grave" 
of Mozart and the grave-digger was unable to say, 
where it was to be found in the huge cemetery. So" 
little was taken note of. this great genius. One really 
has to wonder, if later generations can ever make good — 


‘that which contemporaries have overlooked, in the way 


of celebrating and recognising the merit of their great | 
amen. Mozart is now immortalised all over the world, 
and especially in his homeland—Austria. 

The way was now being prepared for the rise of, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. At the age of sixteen, he came. 
to’ Vienna, in -order to become a pupil of Mozart. The 
‘latter noted the. talent of the boy and remarked. ‘that. 
Beethoven would one day make the whole world speak! 
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- about him. He was the son ‘of a drunkard and was 
-born in 1770. His childhood was spent in-gréat distress 
-and. misery. At the age of twelve, he composed hig 
first piano variations and sonatas. His mother died of 
tuberculosis and thus early in life, Beethoven was faced, 
with great hardships but he was determined to- stand 
the struggle of  life- ‘boldly se not -be oe over- 
powered *by it, 

At the age of- twenty-two, eines again came to 
Vienna. The landscape and- atmosphere of Vienna were 
responsible: for inspiring this titanic giant of music, with 
‘melodies and tunes, throughout his life. - The Vienna 
~woods, the vineyards of ‘the neighbouring villazes and 

the pastoral greenness of the ‘country-side were . sources 


of inspiration to hini. About Beethoven’s work must be 


“said, -that his music was a unique realisation and a 
unique confession. It was a transitional movement from 
hell to -heaven. It was harmony in the midst-of chaos, ». 
. His work, “Eroica,” was an heroic piece,-of music. 


‘The dark; unearthly and powerful element can be traced . 


in the fifth symphony, The sixth symphony known -as the 
. “Symphony Pastoral” was filled with a note of sweetness. 
fn -the ninth symphony,-we find the note of joy 
expressed, at the conquest of obstacles. No other man 


has composed works similar to those of Beethoven. Some: 


pieces like “Cariolan.” “Egmont”, “The third Ouverture of 
Leonore,” “Fidelis” and the “Missa Solemnis,” which 
‘is the crowning piece of all Church-music ever written, 
remain “unparalleled in beauty and . grandeur in the 
world of music. 
publishers and. 
compositions. 

But. already at the - tender age of. twenty;six, 
Beethoven noticed -that he could hear a buzzing sound 
in his ears. A shrinking of the ear-nerves had set 
in,, which ultimately led to complete déafness in later 
years, -What could’ be. more tragic in life,’ than for 
a great musician, not to be able-to hear his own music? 


was. for his 


paid handsomely” 


In his writing erititled “Holy Cities. Testament” we 


get an insight into the agony of his soul. He writes: 
“Oh you people, -you. think that I am_ violent and 
‘jronical, you do mé wrong. You do not know. the 
secret which makes me appear to you’ so. My. heart 
‘and soul are always filled with gentle feelings of 
- friendship. 
just remember that since six years an. 
sickness has befallen me . Born with a fiery 
and lively temperament, I have to withdraw. from. society 
early in life and’ lead a’ lonely existence. What a 
hwniliation it is for me, when others hear a flute from 
afar and I cannot hear it, or some one hears she- 
phetds singing; in the meadows and I cannot. hear any- 
thing ! Such experiences almost drive: me to despair, 
very little remains for me in order to put this miser- 

able life to an end. Only she—Art holds me back.” 
Soon Beethoven could not. hear anything and everyone 

was compelled to make him understand .by writing. 
He was too proud to admit his sickness. He could 
t 7 
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! -his father, 
‘Beethoven was sought for by many . 


‘written more 
thirty pieces of 


‘found himself to be an instrumental. lyricist. 


J. am always ready to face difficulties. But . 
incurable 


himself to his lot. 
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not hear a single tone and yet he wanted to condtiok: 
the - performance of, his ninth symphony in 1824.. He 


was unable to hear a single -sound- and, the orchestra © 


was obliged to follow. the signs of his baton. Great 
was the applause’ after the: gecond imovemerit, but he ~ 
could -not hear -the cheers of the people: The singer 


on the stage made signs to Beethoven, that- he -should 
turn round and bow beloré the audience, who were 
roaring :with*enthusiasm. In the yéar 1827, Beethoven 


“breathed. his-Jast on a. stormy night -and left a mourn-— 


ingy world around him. to lament his loss and .miss his 
departure, : - 

_ Among the great crowd, chase took part in the 
burial of Beéthoven was. also Franz Schubert. After 
the burial Schubert went into an inn and .drank a 
toast to Bedthoven. A second toast was drunk to the 
successor of Beethoven. Little did Schubert realize, that. 
he himself would follow into. the glorious footsteps .of © 
his illustrious predecessor. Some nineteen months Jater 
he died,—the great prince of songs,—hardly’ thirty-one 
years old. Schubert was a dreamer. He had a short 
span of life and Vienna was the place, ‘where he 
composed songs of all — many Mass music . pieces - 


and symphonies. 


Schubert was born ‘in 1797. He learnt to sing. 
‘when quite a little boy and was introduced into the 
boy-choir. at the age of eleven. At this age, he hegan 
io write his first music pieces, against the swishes of 
_At the 
up his post as a teacher and devoted himself entirely 
to the writing of music. His friends Jooked after him 
in a touching manner and introduced him to people, got 
his pieces printed and found him a dwelling ‘place. 
Many musical soirees were 
composed new items and. played them _ before’ his 
enchanted audience. The.. Biedermeier form of - music 
found its perfection in the music of Schubert. 
than six hundred songs, 

chamber-music, four hundred piano 
pieces, sevefiteent stage compositions and nine symphonies. 
Next to Beethoven, this instrumental dramatist also 
Schubert's 
pieces breathe the atmosphere of his times. Noted 
among them are “Erlkonig” (Erl King), “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad” (Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel); “Forel- 
lenquintett” (Trout Qunitett) and “Wanderer Phantatie” 
(The. Phantasy of a Wanderer). 

_At the age of twenty-six his health et to. deterio- 
rate, without any hope of improvement. He 


1826 and that year was also marked, by his sudden death 
caused by typhus. His “Unvollendete Symphonie” 
(Unfinished. Symphony), remained untraced for over half 
a century. It was the music of sorrow and joy of life. 
Unfinished is also’ the appropriate word for the untimely 
death of Schubert. Schubert is very popular, When his 
pieces are played, then every one recalls the life of a 


great musician, who: dedicated himself at the. altar of 


age of twenty-one, Schubert’ gave’, 


organised, and Schubert , 


He has. - 
six Masses, 


1 


resigned | #« 
He gave his first concert, in the year ~ 


a~*s 


‘ the age of nineteen, he conducted his own: 


‘by people in all corners of the globe. 


‘operettes. including “Eine Nacht in Veneding” 


“woods. 
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music. Wastsia ig eh in brilliant sons, aha devoted 
their livés to the glory of music. : 

~. With the death of Beethoven® and Schubert, we 
find the period of transition, between atistocratic and 
popular music completed, Many academies were- ‘found. 
ed in Vienna, in the domain of song’ and, music, in order 
to awake and expand the desire in-the hearts of- the 
people, to sing and compose music, Le 


A new period is now ushered in, with’ the- appear- 


-ance of Joseph Lanner ‘and: Johann ‘Strauss, They are 


the fathers of popular and gay music in, Austria. Their | 
waltzes and menuettes, polkas afid marches, thrilled all 
music-lovers of Vienna and their melodies were hailed 


Sirauss junier was born to Johann Strauss senior, 
Both the father and the son were great composers. But 
the son became more famoug than the father and got 
the tile of | “Walzerkoning” (The King of Waltzes). 
Although, forced by his father to learn book-binding; 
Strauss junior ran away from home at the age of fifteen. 
He played the violin in the famous Lannet quartet. At 
orchestra, 
playing his own compositions. He became an open 
vival to his father and surpaésed himi with sparkling 
success. His waltzes like “Morgenblatter’ (Morning 
Leaves), “Wiener Blut” (Viennese Blood), “An der 
Schonen Blauen Donau” (On the Beautiful Blue Danube) 
and the “Kaizer Walzer” (The Emperor’s’ Waltz) are 
all world-famous. . He ‘travelled extensively all over 
Europe and America, conducting his music. In Vienna, 
Strauss junior conducted his orchestra, consisting of more 
than three hundred men. Sometimes, he even gave 
more than ten performances, in one single day. He 
wrote five hundred pieces, among them fourteen 
(One 
Night in Venice) and the “Zignenenbaron” (The Gipsy 
Baron). His music too belonged to Viennese Biedermeiet 
art. No other-land can claim to have given so much 


joy to lovers.of music like Austria, 


“In the middle of the nineteenth century, three new 
stars appear in the musical horizon of Austria, viz., 
Brahms, “Bruckner and Wolf. Johaines” Brahms was 
born in; 1833. He came, to Vienna in 1862, where the 


charm .and atmosphere of the place kept him rooted ' 


until the end of his life. He followed into the footsteps 
of Beethoven. His admiration of the Austrian scenery, 
inspired him. to works, which were composed on the 
shores of the CKartner: lakes, in Styrmark, in 
Salzkammergut and in the surroundings of the Vienna 
"Viennese popular songs and Viennese waltzes 
inspired his own creations, which include four 
symphonies, over two hundred songs; many pieces for 
chamber-music and orchestra-pieces. He 
and left a vacuum in the music life of Austria. ’ 

Anton Bruckner was born, in 1824.as the son of a 
village school-teacher. He too began his life as a choir-boy 


and finally became a teacher of music in Hinz, where he 
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Tn 1825, Johann. 


_breakdown of his health. - 


died in 1897 - 
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His, 
highly appreciated, that he was called to the Conservatory - 
of Music in Vienna and was awarded the title of Doctor * ’ 
“of Music, from the University of-Vienna. He did not ity 
to philosophize or express some ideas in his music, He © 
composed music for the’ sake of.music, art for art’s S 


‘auch for twelve years, compositions were 20°” 


sake, as We may say. His music came from the heart Sa 
of his deep, religious temperament. His’ music resembles. :? 
the festivity, and the mystery of the Catholic Church, ot 
He. came into contact with the works of Richard Wagner. a 
Bruckner formed the tYansition between the classical “+ 
and the romantic period of musical compositions. He # 
died in the year 1896, and he had to his credit nine 
symphonies, theree great Masses and numerous aa} 
for Chureh-choir. oe 

Hugo Wolf was the creator of numberless songs: ie 
filled with a unique sensitiveness. He was always in. 
great tension and his emotions swayed from joy to-: 
sorrow. His music too expressed these sentiments, In - 
less then half a year, he had put more than three-. 
hundred and fifty poeins to music. His opera “Corregio”.- 
is well known as also his poetic symphony “Penthesilea,” 
Being’ of a’ nervous temperament, he found himself in an- - 
asylum at the age of theirty-seven. His life was full | 
of hardship. He had to face great difficulties in the 
domain of money. All these things soon led to the os 
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In the twentieth century, We find in Austria, Franz °:, 
Lehar occupying the most important place in music.. - 
Others are Gustav Mahler, Franz Schmidt and Richard ~, 
Strauss. a 
In recent times, every one a ‘heard the names of | 
Wilhelm Kienzl, Julius Bittner, Franz Schreker, and .- 
Arnold Schonberg.~ Future historians of music wilk. ; 
some day also write about these great masters of 


‘modern times. 


After making a rapid survey of all the great: 
composers of Austria, in the past and the present, we -- 
must conclude. that this country is really the land of - 
music par excellence. Every Christmas Eve, all Christians ‘- 
celebrate this. day by singing the beautiful hymn of” 
“Stille Nacht Heilige Nacht” (Silent Night Holy Night) ”= 
in their hontes and éhurches. The music of this hymn .: 
was composed by Franz Gruber and the text to it was ° 
written by Josef.Moher. Both these men, the musician ~. 
and the poet, are also Austrians. There is no doubt, that ’.* 
Austria is a wonderful country for art, music and culture, _: 
She attracted -the best talents in music from all over 
the world to its -metropolis, including ‘thosé from 
Germany,*Italy..and France. She excelled. in great 
musicians ‘of her own as well: There is something 
in the air of Austria, which brings forth music. Even _ 
in . future years,.she will continue to delight the-— 
whole Western world, where her music is highly | 
appreciated and loved; by. creating new pieces and. 
melodies. a | . , 
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"ik Tribute | to ‘iis “Memory dees 


By Pror. 0. C. GANGOLY - * 


re 2 

!PODAY is a red-letter day in the history of Bengwl, in 
“the history of Indian Art, nay,.in the history of Asiatic 
ceulture, for, on this day, 83 years ago was born in this 
city Abanindranath Tagore, a nephew of Rabindra. 
“Hath Tagore, who was desined to re-kindle the flame of 
‘Indian » National Art, which had ceased to burn for 
smnany decades and ‘which Indians had forgotten under 


sthe: de-nationalizing influence of British dominion 
‘india, 
ae “. "To rediscover the threads of old Indian Axt at a 
“ime when the whole of Bengal was under‘a black 
pshadow which shut out all lights, to recognize and 
gunderstand the age-old spiritual ideals of —Indian culture;- 
Hwas itself an achievement worthy of a great scer, worlhy 
Sof a great pioneer. To General Cunningham belongs 
Sthe credit ‘of discovering the key to the interpretation 
Bind understanding the edicts of Asoka and his message 
cok ‘peace at a time when all Indians had forgotten the 
Sariz uage of Mauriyan Prakrit. 
*..- Yo Abanindranath belongs the credit of deciphering; 
"thi old vernacular language ’of Indian visual art which 
pal Indians had completely forgotten and when all 
®Indians were suffering from the inferiority complex that 
Indians had no Art of their own, and, that Indians must 
lear how to express ideas in forms and colours through 
‘the imported and borrowed languages of Huropean Art. 
Ee not only recovered the lost- language of national 
igfadian art, but also helped the Indian nation to recover 
Fits self-respect, to realize and value its foregotten 
Spiritual treasures, imbedded in the various schools of 
Indian painting, stiil surviving in the brilliant records 
fot the many phases of the Art of India. 
. At a critical moment of the nation’s history, 
eae raised the standard of revolt against the 
fetish of Western culture and the slavish imitation of 
F Wester: forms of art and gathered round him a select, 
yal. ‘not, a numerous host of followers, who shared his 
mbelief in the unique possibilities and the future of the 
‘language of Indian art. The torch, rekindled from the 
*-dying sparks of a glorious past, he held above his head 
* ‘and called upon others to follow, and those who had_ 
ees to see and ears to hear did not hesitate to ‘respond _ 
: to his call. The stream, that had lost itself in the 
# © désert sands of a period of perverted ideals and 
“misdirected enthusiasm to imitate the manners and 
_amethods of European art, began to flow again in an 
<r ever: increasing volume. The Jost threads of a glorious 
tradition were picked up at last and the long history 
_ of Indian paintine: was resumed again and began to he 
written in a new and brilliant chapter of new 
~ achievements. “ 
| To study the language and the various s idioms of 
Indian painting, he started to make a unique collection 
' of the surviving masterpieces and to piece together from 
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these relics the outline 
painting. As a connoisseur of art of: refined sensitive- 
ness and of liberal sweep and insight, it was possible 
for him to Yecognize new beauties and sterling qualities 
in all creatives works of ancient masterpieces, then des- 
pised and neglected by the art-snobs as incompetent and. 
insignificant. By his intensive studies he discovered a 
highly . ‘developed. but® a wholly original _ aesthetic 
language, recorded and exemplified in the old masters of 
the East, which was equal, in a differeny way, to the Art. 
of the West, In this new discovery, equal in a different 
way to the Art of the West, Dr. Tagore anticipated by 
several years the discovejes of the English critics, _ 
Laurence Binyon and Roger Fry. 

This, the assembling together of a set of typical 
master-pieces of the old and forgotten art of ancient India, 
afforded a valuable group. of materials and apparatus for 
the study of the unique and original qualities of Indian 
Art, a study of which gave him valuable data and 
insuruments for building up not only the new art of today, 
but also for indicating the path of the newer -art of 
tomorrow. 

Tagore claimed that the traditions of Indian Art were 
not dead forms but were surviving as a living language” 
with a rich vocabulary capable of further developments 
and new adaptations and new formulations to meet the 
demands of modern India, her new outlook and ideals of 
life. He, therefore, sought the materials for the deve- 
lépment and formulation. of a new language of Indian 
painting, not only in, the old Indian masterpieces, but also- 
in the works of European Art, principally in adopting 
and utilizing .European principles of “composition and 
division of spaces. He was not, therefore, a mere Revi- 
valist of old or archaic traditions, but a champion of 
new forms, based on the foundations of old; for his 
appreciation of the values of old traditions did not mean 
a return to the past, nor an exclusion. or rejection of 
modern influences from the West, nor an unwillingness. 
to undértake new experiments in, new ways of expression, 
putting the basic Janguages of Indian painting to new 
_uses and new applications. 

In 1903, Tagore painted his first two miniature 
pictures in oil, in the new and eclectic language formu» 
lated by him, ‘Exhibited at the Exhibition of Indian 
Art at Delhi Durbar, under the titles: “Last Days of ~ 
Shah Jahan” and the “Capture of Bahadur Shah,” they 
earned warm praise and a silver medal in appreciation 
of the fact that the old Art of India received a new 
birth, and a technique of the old Moghul school had 


received | new development. Years of strenuous 
en followed . in the illustrations of legends. 
of Radha and Krishna. and of various. topics of 


Pauranik and Buddhist legends, presenting old and 
hackneyed topics in new formulations and new techni- 


t 


of the old history of Indian —~ 





ques. 
colour-plaies in the pages of the famous art ~ journal, 
London Studio, and were acclaimed hy European connois- 
seurs\ as very commendable attempts to develop old 

traditions in new and- vital presentations. His illustra- 
tions of ‘Buddha and Sujata,” ‘Abhisarika,’ and the 
illustrations of “Meghaduta” created quite a sensation 
in the brilliant demonstrations they gavg of a new 
development of Indian painting, 

He now brought together a group of disciples whom 

he initiated into mysteries of the principles and_ practice 
of the language of Indian painting. These new disciples 
were Nandalal, Bose, Surendranath Ganguly, Asit Kumar 
Haldar, Samarendranath Gupta, Hakim eKhan from 
‘Lucknow, and Ventappa from ~Mysore, an enthuéiastic 
group of sincere workers who helped to, build up a 
“New School of Indian Painting,” working ceaselessly 
‘under the direction of their @uru and the leader of the 
new movement. . 
_ In 1914, at the invitation of an Art Society in Paris, 
Tagore and his disciples sent choice examples of their 
works for exhibition at the great European centre of 
Art, where the foremost critics and connoisseurs of 
Europe gathered to heap on them a unanimous verdict 
of warm and reverend tributes. The reputation of the 
new school was built in a day, and Reuter telegraphed 
io the Calcutta dailies the news of the success, which 
was flashed in blazmg head-lines: THe Triumpn or 
ABANINDRANATH IN THE EXHIBITION OF INDIAN PAINTINGS 
IN PARIS. 

Modern Indian culture. was on that day placed: on, the 
map of the World’s Culture, Commissions came thick and 
fast from many publishers in England to the members of 
Tagore School, to illustrate books on Indian subiects. The 
house of Harrap published sevérd] paintings by Tagore and 
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‘COMMENT AND CRITICISM | 
. “Rajeswar Das Gupta” - | " 


T have read with surprise Sri Indu Bhusan Chatterj’s 
communication in the June number of The Medern 
Keview in which he has denied that he is the writer of 
the article on the late Rajeswar Das Gupta published 
in the issue of The Modern. Review for September; 1953. 

Sri Chatterji has tried to damn the late Rajeswar 
Das Gupta with faint praise or I can say his praise is 

. acidulated with scorn. 

Whether the Jate Rajeswar Das Gupta was a. 
pioneer in the ficld of agricultural research is a matter 
of opinion. But I have to remind him that the late 
N, G. Mukherji’s valuable works were all written in 
English whereas my father’s were written in’ Bengali ; 
besides he has to his credit: (1) the invention of the 
“Rajeswar Plough,’ (2) the introduction of the deep 
well system for irrigation and (3) the researches re- 

— garding the building wp of an improved breed of Bengal 





“The products. ne ‘this | period. were | published ‘in. his disciples to ill 


role than those who worked to achieve political freedom,,2 
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Miyths and the S¢ sidio subbebed a series of ‘sllustratié 
from Omar Khayyam by Abanindranath, which pov 
a magnificent success, 

This brought about a change in the outlook of the a 


ats. 


British educational authorities ‘im India, who came forte 
ward to replace the English Principal in the Govern? 1 
ment School of Art by appointing in their places thes “ 
disciples of Tagore. Thus Samarendra Nath Gupta went & :. 
to take charge of the Mayo School of Art at Lahoré,: oa 
Asit Kumar Haldar was appointed the -Head of hea 


Government Art School at Lucknow and Deviprosad Royse 
righ et took charge of the School o Art at a 




















through the national language of Indian Art. Ee . 
A second laurel from Europe came 19 Tagore and niga 
eroup of os, in. ano saa aa 


mark that “in these new creations India iia recovers 
her own spiritul consciousness enslaved and obscured 
by the depressing condition of a foreign domination.” “332 

In recovering the Indian mind from the domination’ 
of a spiritual slavery, Abanidranath played a greatoniy 


India still owes to this spiritual prophet, the greats 
champion. of National Art, a memorial worthy of indian , 


Art, and worthy of India and her great spiritual destiny.’ te 
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Cattle in the Rungpur farm and many other 
ments which have been appreciated by experts ne asrid 
cultural workers. 

If seniority is to be regarded as the title to- bey 
called an “expert” or even “pioneer” why reject: thes 
claims of men like the late D. L. Roy, Dwijadas Dut be 
Girish Chandra: Bose and B, Chakravarti? . ease: 

Regarding my father’s career in the Sibpore College, 
agriculture was not a subject in the General Course of 
study and he must have taken agriculture as a speciaf” : 
subject. There cannot he any question of misleading 
the reader. ar’ 

I. deplore the thread of an attempt to helitile the a 
article that runs through the remarks. And I hope: i’ | 
will not be necessary for me to trace that or 1 “its 


‘source, : | 
Mes a a. SES RE he ~ — oud s C., 
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i. 4 SEPULCHRAL URNS OF ANCIENT SOUTH INDIA : _ 
oO | - A Prehistoric Antiquity - | - 2 


‘By I. A. KOTLPILLAT 


- 


2 Inpra ‘has ‘a diviligation which . tine from remote 
é ? antiquity. It traces back to a period during which 
: =the art of recording the events of the day was Une 

i<known. Hence there are many unwritten chaptets ‘of 
_misjont Indian history. Our knowledge of this period 

-4g drawn from very scanty materials. No doubtr 
r _ axabiwology lends a helping hand to the historian, 

5 Ey en then’ the’ result, is far from satisfactory, ag we 

<have very few finds of the ancient past—I mean pre- 
P ‘historic period—which could yield reliable  informa- 
7 tion to the student of history. It is the object: of this 
& article to gather some facts about an ancient ‘relia 
a ‘which is subject to the above limitation. 

LG ~ In modern India we'are quite familiar with te 
sy “different ways of disposing of the dead. But: - 
S x “ancient ‘South India a race of people followed a diffe 

‘rent. method the traces of which are not to be found 


light evidences of this strange mode of sepulture in 
soniye South India. These consist of large 
arthen jars containing’ human bones in- advanced 
as Dee of decay.- The sizes of these urns. vary with 
k Pie age of the persons whose remains are found. in 
er those jars. The largest was about 11 feet 
=: cumference and the smallest between four- and five 
a feet, TheSe burial urns ‘have been found in’ many 
a ‘parts of the Tirunelveli District. in the Madras State 
x. “especially in Adichanallur,. Korkai and Kayal ‘which 
Sein, scattered places as’ well as in clusters. Generally 
as zr they oceur at the sites of. buried towns, Historians 
are puzzled by these interesting finds as they do not 


-safford sufficient data to establish the identity of the, 


persons whose * 
5 " yay. 


-Temaids are eee in this curious 


These urns are (ave: ieee elongated. 
tg ‘s-globular earthen pots. They aré :narrow at the neck 


"and they swell out towards ‘the thiddle. and terminate - 


‘at a point at thé bottom so that they can keep the 
5 eine position only when they are surrounded with 
‘ssearth, These urns have flat conical covers on.the 


Paes 


e eevencn of which depends.the condition’ of the 
remains a. 


i ;-contents, 
> mystery. 


The mode of ‘interment 
The neck of the urn is so narrow that the 


~ body must ‘have been- reduced in bulk-either by dis- ° 


section or by pounding before it could be passed 
© through the narrow mouth. But such’ an’ unséemly 
Tanner of dealing wit the dead body can’ hardly” 
ae imagined even in that.” remote period, Anotticr 


, 


Tg 


of calcination have been noticed in the urns. 


“at the present’ day, Archaeologists ‘have . brought to’ 


in’ cir~ , 


“addition to human~ bones small. 
tare.sites of historic importance, These urns are found 


theory is thad the body was burnt and that the bones 
were placed in the-urns subsequently. But no traces 
t In 
some of these jars wefe found highly polished vesséla 
which had the appearance of black glaze and the dee 


cay ofthe blackened vessels“scems to have given rise _ 


to the theory that the bones bad been calcined. But 


theré is no teason to think that cremation was then. 
The only othere possibility appears to be - 
that the entire jar was divided into two parts and: 


in use, 


that the dead body was placed in the lower part and 
that the upper part was .subsequently fitted with ‘the 


. other and cemented so artistically and perfectly that 
This is not 


the dividing could not be ° detected. 
improbable . as the earthen. vessels found in-the urns 
show unmistakable skill in. workmanship. 


In only few cases do the urns contain complete 


bones of skeleton. . Many urns 


From that Mr. Rea draws the | con¢élusion that the 


contain a skull or ~ 
part of it or some other part or bones of the skeleton. 7. 


people in those days followed the modem system of. 


interting a selection of. ‘the bones. But’ this 
overlooks the fact that there were no traces of bones 
in some urns and that in others there were only frag- 
ments of the harder bones the rest being little- more 
than a mass of éarth.. Therefore paucity of complete 
bones of the skeleton was perhaps due'to decay. In 


husks of rice and millet are found in most of the jars. 
A umber of 
examined by Mr. Rea. In some cases- iron 
in brohge were found, In a few instances gold diadems 
were discovered. This last - must surely. hhave, been 


‘limited to persons of rank and importance. Dr: Cald- 


well - concludes that the object in view in placing 
vessels in the urns’ was that the ghost of the departed 


ables together with the ghosts of suitable vessels for 


eating and drinking in the other.world. At any rate: 


some of the ‘implements, found in the- jars "indicate 
that they were used for sacrificial rites. °° * . 
. The people who live in the neighbourhood of the 
places where these urns occur know nothing. about the 


people by whom this mode of interment was practised, 


or of the period in which they lived. There is how- 
ever a legend ‘current among them about the people 
who were buried in those jars. It is said that in 


view 


earthen vessels and 


such urns in Adichanallur | were -- 
imple- . 
_ ments and ‘weapons, vessels and personal ‘ornaments 


might be supplied with ghosts of eatables and ‘drink- . 


i. 


Treta Yuga. people: used to ‘live to a ‘erent, age. 


” 


~ 





ee a grew old es did Mee die. ‘The “older 


they grew the smaller did they become. They be- 
came so small that it was found » ‘necessary to keep 
them.out of harm’s way. Their fellow  cratures 
“achieved this object by placing 
triangular niches of the- walls of their houses. At 
length the younger generation lost patience with their 
ancestors and placed them -in earthen. jats and put 
with them their vessels containing food ard drink and 
buried them in a sort of cemetery near the village, 
This is purely a myth and it seems to be-a confession 
of ignorance rathey than a rehsotable expldnation, 
Such a wild theory has been invented, perhaps in 
order to explain how the body was found in a jar 
with a narrow neck and why vessels of ‘daily use were 
found in the jars, 
by the fact that the bones gound in these urns were 
clearly those of normal beings and not. of pygmies. 
The name by which these urns are called in Tamil 
does not ‘throw much light about their history. Dr. 
Caldwell says that this namé ‘assumes three forms : 
(1) Madamudakkattali, (2) Madamadakkan-dali, and 
(3) Madamatan-dali, He explains that the meaning 
of the first two forms is the same..viz., the tali or 
. large jars which boils over. The idea is that the little 
people who were placed in them used sometimes to 
come out of the jar and sit about as-if they had 
boiled over out of them. But this theory is too 
absurd and fantastic -to deserve any serious consi- 
deration. The third form of the name is used by the 


common péople of the neighbourhood. Dr. Caldwell | 


says that the term “Madonmatta” is sometimes used 
in Tamil to mean “very large.’ The important charac- 
teristic of these urns is their great size. Hence, we 
may safely assume that ‘the tiame current: among the 
common people merely ~ draws attention . to the 
principal feature of those jars—their large size. Thus 
etvmology does not help us much. in solving the 
problem: 

The only points that can be eee as iain 
are those. which have been ascertained by the internal 
evidence of the urns. It is clear that. the people who 
‘were buried in. them were” neither pygmies nor giants 
but men of’ ordinary ‘stature. The skulls. were simi- 
Jar to those of the .men of the present’ time. The 
teeth were worn down by eating grains. When one 
of those finds was discovered, Dr. 
the Resident of -Travancore was present,. and he 
pointed out that the molar had been worn down by 
eating grain and that the edges of the front teeth had 


been worn’ down by biting some. kind of ( parched’ 
In another jar opeted by Mr. Stuart and Dr.. 


pulses. 
Jagor at Aditta Nallur (Tirunelveli District) a head. 
of millet was found. “The grain had disappeared bit 
the husk remained. " Be we 
These unknown people must have lived in 
villages. the jars being found not. one -here- and 


‘them in the little 


.be explained as a coincidence: It is 


Anyway this theory*is. falsified 


Fry, Surgeon’ to” 


“den onslaught of more warlike races, 
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‘able numbers as would naturally have been done in 
-a. cemetery or burial ground. Most of the sepulchral. 


urns occur either in the immediate vicinity of buried 
town sites or in the midst of broken pottery and 
ashes.. ‘This’ circumstance is significant and it cin not. 
reasonable. to. 
suppose that the race of people whose dead ancestors: 
were buried in the urns were suddenly attacked by .2- 
powerful enemy and the entire yace was wiped out 
without leaving a single individual to transmit the: 
history of their civilization, There is no reason ta 
think: that they were the ancestors of the people now: 
living in the same neighbourhood, as no trace or: 
tradition of such a strange mode of sepulture has: 


‘survived to the present day. It appears fairly certain: 


that they were aliens. Who those aliens were and* 
where they came from it is difficult.to say with any- 
degree of certainty, Dr. V. A. Smith says that Jars. 
similar to these urns occur in Babylonia where they! 
were coated with bitumen in the inside. The Indian’. 
examplés -substitute-for the bitumen a’ ‘black smeay,: 
a false glaze. This fact seems to indicate that pres: 
historic South India was connected. with Babylonia; : 
Or it may be that a band of Babylonian merchants: 


-. settled in South -India' and formed a separate 00M. 


munity and flourished in a high state of civilization, : 
and- were ultimately destroyed by their enemies. The: 
objects found in the urns represent the pedple in’’ds 
comparatively advanced civilization. They required: 


‘and made certain vessels for culinary and domestic” 
" purposes. ‘These vessels show considerable skill in the. 


art of pottery. These people . were acquainted with: 
the value and use of metals. 

. Whatever the religious tenets of those esas. is 
can not be doubted that they firmly believed -that, 
human existence is: not limited by, the tomb. The* 
practice of depositing various objects with the dead? 


- presupposes a firm belief in a future state where, they: 


supposed, such objects would be - required for Use y 
This. conception of the future was cast in the pattem 
of the present and -hence they believed that whatever’ 
is necessary, useful, and ornamental in this world would: 
be required in the.next. This conception of the futtre. 
is neither that of Hinduism nor that of Buddhism. 
and hence it forms- another link in the chain ‘of. 
evidence that the religion of the people who used the 
urns were neither the one nor the other, but ‘anterior™ 
to both. The, conclusion which’ seems to be. most: 
probable is ‘that this race of people :were aliens, that. 


-they professed a religion which is not current among. 


the people of the neighbourhood and. that they were: 
in an advanced -state of civilization and that they 
were living-in- peace and plenty and that they were* 
so effeminate that - they eould not withstand the sud- 
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C. : By RAGHBIR S. BHATIA, 
“Since the early part of the nineteenth century, 


“Britain has been one of the most important capital 
‘exporting countries. Not only have British foreigw 
‘Hinvestments played an important role in India, but they 
“have also shaped the economic development of various 
~gther countries. This paper traces the rise of British 
uiivestments abroad, their geographical distribution, and 
their supreme importance in the British economy itself. 
During the 18th century, England was probably a net 
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eS deb'or country.” But the centre of gravity of financial 
€ power, which had been moving from Italy to Portugal 
5th, det 

gand Spain, and from there to Paris and Amsterdam, 


iad now moved to London. From 1915 onwards, capital 
; egan to flow oulwards from England in large quantities, 
a Me profits built by commercial enterprise, the English 
lead in the industrial revolution, the wars on the 
scontinent of Europe, gave England almost a monopoly of 
E-fnancial power for over a generation, and, even until 
éthe First World War there was no centre that could 
Fehallenge the supremacy of the financial citadel in 
gapenddon, 

“From small amounts, the British capital flow rose, 
with considerable fluctuations, until, in the year imme- 
“diately preceding the First World War, more than £175 
inillion every year was being invested abroad? The 
Q itstanding capital in foreign” countries had grown irom 
“$100 millions in 1825-39 to £3763 million in 1913: The 
‘Kirst World War resulted in a decrease of the capital 
3 Coigtstanding abroad by abou; 25% Fo, but subsequent invest: 
haents, although they did not compare with the rates 
attained before the - First World War, -had raised the 
Zinyestments to £3640 millions in 1932.‘ Immediately 
ybefore the First World War, about half the capital saved 
Gyas heinz invested abroad. The foreign investments 
Eecomprised about one-fourth of the national wealth of 
@ngland. The percentage rise in investments abroad was 
ariuch faster than the growth of domestic capital. 
pate ‘Such phenomenal srowth in capital flows in, time 
pelarted a reverse movement in fheincome on foreign invest- 
pements and this income grew by leaps and,bounds. The 
income rose from about £50 millions in the early eighties 
£10. over £200 million in 1913-14. The year 1929 brought 
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A SURVEY OF BRITISH INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


MAA, (Econ.) 


millions. 


(Indiana University, U.S.A.) 


in an incofme of £230.9 millions after which, because 
of the depression, the.income fell in 1934 to £1592 
The average return on capital investment in 
1929 was 6.2 per cent; in 1934 it was 4.7 per cent. 

Looking at the growth in income’ from another 
angle, the income from investments abroad formed an 
increasing proportion of the British national income until 
the First War. It has risen from 4 per cent in the 
eighties to % per cent in 1903 and 10 per cent at ihe 
beginning of the First Woeld War. “When it is remem- 
bered that this is entirely an income ftom ownership, - 
while the estimates of national income include the re. 
turn for all forms of labor, its importance as a source of 
new capilal becomes evident.”? In 1937 The Economist 
wrote : 


“At present, the income from that capital 
[invested abroad} represents about oné-twentieth of 
our total national incomie. But this is hardly a true 
estimation of its relative importance, Now that a 

‘high proportion of our means is spent on services of 
all kinds, a large part of the national income re- -- 
presents the taking im of each  other’s washing, 
whereas the income from overseas is tangible -and 
net. A truer picture is given by the statement that 
something like one-quarter of our fotal imports are 
delivered io «ous, gratis, by foreign and -Empire 
countries as a tribute upon the capital that we have 
lent them.’” 

There are two aspects of British investments which 
are extremely significant. First, the British investments 
have gone very largely to the Regions of Recent Settle- 
ment, suchas the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
New Zealand, etc., and to the Empire countries. These 
two classifications are, of course, not mutually exclusive. 
Secondly, although there are few forms of entérprise 
in which British -capital has not participated, foreign 
investment has taken, place largely in. the form of 
public debt and the building of public utilities, especi-, 
ally railways. 

‘After the end of the Napoleonic Wars, British 
capital flowéd mainly to Europe for the reconstruction 
and economic development of ‘that region. Countries 
such as France and Belgium borrowed -heavily from - 
Britain. The first railroad in France was laid with * 
Rritish capital.: But within a generation or so, these 
countries began to save enough for themselves. 

As their financial institutions strengthened and as 
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it turmed its. face towards the primary countties and the 
Empire where the virgin soil aboundéd in new opportu- 
nities. Apart from the very heavy-+ investments in 


“countries such as the United States and Argentine, it 


is the Empire countries that became the recipients of 
British capital. Not. only was the political security 
greater in the newer regions, but the rewards -were 
higher, with the resulr that, although the flaw of British 
capital increased rapidly, the absolute amounts invested 
in Europe declined. But the striking increase in Empire 
countries is evident from the folléwing figures. In 1880 
about 20 per cent of British foreign capilal of a total 
of £1,159 was invested in the Empire; im “1913 about 
47.3 per cent out of a total of £3,763 millions, and in 
1929, 56.6 per cent; and the proportion has® been rising 
since then.’ In India the proportion of total invesiment 
rose from 10.2 per cent in 1913-14 to 14.4 per cent in 
1930.° In spreading their investments over many parts 
of the world, the British have refrained from putting too 
many eggs in one basket. In this respect} there is a 
considerable contrast with the French investments which 
did not flow in a very marked manner to their colonies 
or for the development of the primary countries. Most 
of the French investments were concentrated in Hurope. 

About 60 pér cent-of the French-investments were 
in areas where their political ends were béing served.” 


For example, a considerable portion of French investment 


consisted of lending to Russia where it only served to 
feed the war machine of the Tsars. Naturally, France 
burned her fingers when the inevitable disaster came. 
She lost 55 per cent of her investments in the First 
World War. Because of the ‘unscrupulousness of tle 
Paris issuing banks who recommended issues most 
profitable to themselves, “the French rentier—the most 
cautious of capitalists and the most credulous—was 
content with a gilt-edged return on securities in which 
no self-respecting gambler would have dabbled.”” 

On the other hand, the British issuing houses have 
expertly and wisely guided investments in directions 
which not only avoided the pitfalls into which the French 
investors were led, but brought great benefits to the 
British, economy. 

It is worth noting that it was not high profits alone 
which guided British investment mainly into the Empire 
countries. Some of the laws passed in Great Britain 
were also responsible to some extent for channelling 
capital, flows in that direction. 

In the first place, for the non-self-governing colonies, 
“the Crown Agents acted as issuers for the vast bulk 
of loans raised by the Colonial Empire. Although the 
loans were secured solely upon the revenues of the. 





9, Ibid, p. 359. 

10. Staley :. “War and the Private Investor,” op. cit., pp. 11-12 
(The 1930 cStimate- includes Ceylon). 

il. Royal Institute. of International Affairs, op. cifi, p. 125. 


12. A. K. Cairnecross ; 
Review of Economic Studies, 


“Did Foreign Investment Pay?”, The 


INI, (1985-1936), p. 69, 





British Parliament. 


er ‘aleuies ie fact thar they ‘were "sponsored: 
by this centralised Imperial organ, responsible to thé: 
Home Government, gave them a credit status far higher. 
than a single sélony could command.*™ i 

Moreover, the Crown agents were also the purchasti 
agents for the colonies, and their actions naturally mee 
sulted in direct exports of goods from Great Brilain we 
the countries receiving the borrowed funds. Although: 
capital exports must lead to the export of goods or 
eervices ultimately in one form or the other, the link? 
between foreign investments and  cxports must haves 
scemed tc inveslors and industrialists as direct an 4; 
tangible. In the case of India it was the Secretary df 
Stale who was responsible for the purchase of commodix® 










ties. The Under-Secretary of State for India said,- ine 
1923, that 95 per cent of the borrowed funds spent 
abroad had been spent. in Great Britain.’ The self=: 


governing countries of the Empire had a free hand, but: 
they, too, had financial and purchasing agents in Londdzig 
of their own choosing. Ea 

Secondly, there was the Colonial Stock Act of 1900. 
According to this act, the ,securities, duly registered in 
the United Kingdom, of the British colonial and: 
Dominion governments which observed the applicable 
Treasury Orders, were made eligible for inclusion among¥ 
the “trustee securities.” The loans of the Indian * 
Government had been previously similarly privileged 
because their issué was subject to the control of the. 
“By acquiring ‘trustee’ status?) 
securities became purchasable by trust bodies ‘ae 
institutions whose choice was restricted closely and whose” 
security holdings were considerable. This provided a, 
ctrong market for colonial and dominion bonds withit; 
which the bonds of foreign governments could nigh, 
compete. In addition the safeguards imposed by thes 
Treasury orders muginented the confidence felt by ‘in- 
vestors.’7* So ee 
Another significant fact. concerns the character ° “ge 
British investments. It has been a characteristic - ‘ole 
foreign investments of other countries, as well as of the® 
British, that a high proportion of these has been in they 
form of fixed interest bearing securities, national and. 
municipal. Furthermore, a very high percentage of? 
investment has taken place in railways and other publica. 
utilities. Sums, which in the first place were obtained: 
through government securities, have been again invested. 
largely in public ulilities. In 1913, 29.9 per cent of the” 
British foreign capital was invested in government 
securities, and 40.6 per- cent was invested in railways... 
About 5 per cent was invested in other public utilities, : 
such as electric light and power, gas and  tramways,:: 
telegraphs and telephones. In the Empire countries, | 
about 45.5 per cent was invested in governmént securi-. 
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13. “British Capital Abroad,’ The Economist, op. city p. 364 - og 
© 14. Feis: op. citi, p. 94. 2% 
15, ibid., pp. 94-95, ra 
If, ibid; op. city p. 93, 
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fies, and eee 95 ped cent in: ‘lioraips, 80 5 thst i than 
0 ) per cent was invested in other fields.” . . 

In 1934, 43.9 per cent of the total British investment 
‘abroad was in ‘the form of government and municipal 
“ gecurities, 23.8 per cent in railway§,-and 5.]' per ‘cent 
é in other public utilities.® . 
Since tremendous sums, « obtained by borrowing ~ 
ml countries through fixed interest bearing securities, have 
“also been spent on: public utilities, it is quite obvious 
‘that this field has been one of the primary ‘objects of 
 foreigh investment. 
Public utilities require tremendous amounts of 
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* caphal, and it is natural that the economically retarded, 
i areas and the new regions, lacking capital resources, 
icshould depend on outside aid for this field of devélop- 
+ ment, Secondly, for the opening up of new areas, or 
‘for. the purpose of economic development of -, densely 
populated countries, or for “exploitation,” or political 
i: E panetration, ot for carving out spheres of influence, 
P ginvesiment in public ‘utilities, is basic and prerequisite. 
at  ‘What‘has been the importance. of foreign investment 
Eto the. British nation ? 
oe First, these’ investments have meant a tremendous 
: séurce of income. ‘This income-has -been much greater 
» than could have been, ‘obtained if these investments had 
“ : been made at home, The reason why these investments 
i were made abroad in the first place was because the 
=--prospects for profit were much brighter in foreign lands 
S<than at home, 

Secondly, foreign investmenis have provided employ- 
“ment, . If resources invested abroad had even, partially, 
-glain idle, the-result at home would have been unemploy- 

‘ment for these which were-otherwise employed. Moreover, 
fei flows gave a decided fillip to the export industries, 
hese conclusions have beconié much, more’ obvious with 
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P5 “17. Royal Institute of Savernatioual Affairs, op. ‘citi, pp. 
wy 122-123. 

7 18. Ibid, p. 154. : 

"ee 19. Pethaps the best definition of exploitation. with regard to 
Ks colonial areas is that given by Lord Malcolm Hailey : “The use of 


the administration 
concessions which fail to ensuré’ to the revenues of the © 
adequate return for assets conceded : it 
native lands extent which deprives the native 
population of areas necessary for their normal development ; or when 
‘vit has assisted foreign to acquire a portion 
2 which’ prevents natives from taking part in building up the trade 
. of. the country or . when it has assisted capitalists and settlers 
13 "to reeruit, or allows them to' employ, labor on inequitable. terms”? 
“(The Future of Colonial Peoples. Princeton : Princeton University 
as Press, 1944, pp.- 21-22), ; 
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A ts CORI? * we ree %, = RP = : 
ae * development. of the: enone theory. sii 
it was supposed that ‘ capital export would lead ' to. 
contraction or deflation “in the capital ° exporting ‘country. 
But this result is not necessary when the capital. 
exporting country is suffering from unémployment. If— 
the funds used for. capital export are not at the expense. 
of consumption or investment expenditures, but come 
through the activation of hoards or through the creation, 
_of new money, then the export of capital would lead 
to income expansion in the capital. exporting country. 
‘Thirdly, foreign investment provided some kinds of 
reserve’ against emergencies. For instance, during the 
First and Second World Wars, the liquidation of foreign, 
securities was avery important means of obtaining badly 
needed -resources. In the First. World War, _ the 
liqitidaiion ef investment ‘to the extent of 25% took 
place, while in the Second World War .about 457% - of. 
foreign investments were liquidated. - ee _ 
Fourthly, foreign investments ‘opened up new areas, 
made possible a tremendous increase in raw materials 
and. food which Great. Britain imported in increasing 
quantities to feed her industries and her. workers. Thus, 
investments in Canada and the United S:ates made it 
possible for new wheat. acreage to be brought into 
cultivation. ‘In Argentina. beef production, and in New. 
Zealand dairy products were made possible by foreign 
investment. The cheap import of such. products into. 
Great Britain brought about a tremendous’ increase -in- 
the standard of living of her workers. 
Fifthly, the extension in the . markets for the 
manufactured products made possible various econo‘ties - 
in induStries catering to exports. Foreign investment 
was responsible for bringing about international - 
specialization, concetitration of manufacturing in Great 
Britain, and a large increase of income in that couniry 
which would not have ‘been ‘possible otherwise. But 
it is worth noting that Great Britain did have to make 
a. sacrifice to achieve - international specialization. 
Agriculture became more and more unprofitable as Great 
Britain freely permitted imports into the country. From 
1874 to 1900 the Jand under wheat. cultivation was 
reduced from 3.6 to 1.8 million acres.” 
Thus, as a result of foreign investments, ‘Great 
Britain gained in more ways than one, 3 
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THE BLUE: ANNALS, Part I: By George N. 
Roerich. The Royal Asiatic, Society of Bengal Mono- 
graph Series, Vol. VII. Published by, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Caleutia. 1949. Pp. xxi+-897. Price 
Rs. 26, eget: 


' ? 
The Blue Annals (or to give it its full title, “The 
Blue Annals, the Stages of Appearance of the Doc- 
‘rine and Preadhers in the Land of Tibet” written by 
a learned Tibetan monk between 1476 and 1478 A.D., 
is one. of the most important works of Tibetan 
historical literature. Together with the History. of 
Buddhism by Bu-ston, Rin-po-che (written in 1822 
A.D.) it forms the princrpal source-book of all later 
historical compilations in that land. But although 16 
has been known for more than a century and has been 
utilised by scholars from the late Sarat Chandra Das 
(in. #881) down to Prof. G. Tucci (in 1933), it has 
not ‘so far been translated into any European: lan. 
guage. The present translation covers the first part 
comprising the first seven out of the fifteen books) 
of this volume, the books dealing successively with 
the beginning of the Buddhist doctrine and its early 
spread into Tibet, the later spread of the doctrine, 
the early translations of Mantrayana Tantras into 
Tibetan, the propagation of “the new. Tantras” and 
-the spread of the doctrine of the Sa-skya-pas sect, 
the biography of Atisa and his spiritual lineage, the 
biography of two. other ‘Tibetan teachers and. the 
propagation of the Madhyamika, Nyaya and Maitreya 
systems, and the preaching of the Tantras in Tibet, 
In the Introduction.,the .,author has, given ua 
~valuable discussions about the sources of the work 
and its chronology and he has carefully verified its 
lists of early Tibetan kings (from the seventh to the 
ninth -century A.D.)'in the light of the T’ang Annals 
and the Tibetan chronicles from Tun-huang. In the 
body of his work the author has evidently spared no 
pains to ensure the accuracy of his translation and 
m particular the restoration of ‘the original Sanskrit 
names. On the other hand, we cannot but regret that 
he has made no attempt to discuss the “numerous 
references to the literary works and their authors in 
‘this volume. He has-failed even to add an Index of 
names and subjécts to guide us through this work. 
Nevertheless we' are grateful to him for opening . up 
to.us in part a very large mass of material bearmg 
especially upon the Buddhist Tantric literature and 
“its incorporation into the literature of Tibet by the 
labours of Indian and Tibetan scholars. 
“as such a very useful supplement to the two Tibetan 
-enronicles published so far, hamely, Pag Sam Jon 
Zang of Sumpa Mkhan’ Po (ed. Sarat Chandra Das, 
‘Caleutia, 1908) and The History of Buddhism of 
Taranatha (tr. into German by Anton Schiefner, St. 
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Petersburg, 1869). The publication of the second 
part of this work is eagerly awaited. 
; U. N. Guoswan 


SARVODAYA (The Welfare of Al): By M. K. 
Gand, Hdited by Skri Bharalan Kwmarappa. The 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad-9. Pp. 200 
+ vin, Price Rs. 2-8, 


_ _Sarvodaya ‘is the latest contribution to social 
philosophy. The idea originated with Gandhi. He read 
Unto This Last. Of it he wrote, “I believe that I 
discovered some of my deepest convictions reflected 
in this great book of Ruskin.” The word Sarvodaya 
oweg its origin to Gandhi. And all his actions were 
directed to the achieving of the ideal it represents. 
His life came to an abrupt end soon after the attain- 
ment of political Swaraj. Naturally, Satyagraha was 
the potent word then. Had he lived to work for the 
second stage of our Swaraj, «.e¢., the fashioning of a 
new economic order, the word Sarvodaya would 
possibly come to represent that endeavour and 
mission. 

To carry forward his. work the Sarvodaya Samaj 
was started in Wardha, India, in March, 1948 by his 
followers. And eternal credit goes to them that they 
had not linked the name of Gandhi to the organiza- 
tion, For that prevented (and he expected as much ° 
from his followers) a church growing up in his name. 

Sarvodaya is a mighty word. Jt has come to stay. 
And it will sway the mind of men. It will’ be the 
watchword of the. common man’s freedom which 
remaing to be wrought, Vinoba. is the exponent of the 
Sarvodaya ideal. Gandhi gave Sarvodaya its back- 
ground. Vinoba to make the picture complete has 
given it the foreground, As a good appreciation of the 
background is.a necessary condition to the adequate 
appreciation of the foreground, the book under review 
is a welcome publication. 

Part II contains selections from the writings of 
Vinoba and a few other close associates of Gandhi, 
calculated to, show’ how Gandhi’s idea regarding 
Sarvodaya are developing, 

The two parts together will 
well enough. comprehensive idea. 

BIRENDRANATH GUHA 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS: 
By Dr. Pravasjivan Chaudhury. Published by the 
Visva-Bharati. Price Rs. 6, 

The book under review is a collection of ten 
papers. dealing with different problems in aesthetics 
and published in various journals at different dates. 
Theeauthor has made an honest attempt at a com- 
parative study of the ssthetic theories of different 
thinkers by pitting them against one another whenever 
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necessary and thug he be Bean Aeeeul in bringing 
- out the merits and demerits of the theories of the 
different thinkers so well-known to the students of 
esthetiés. In this handy volume Dr. Chaudhury has 
discussed both Indian and Western xsthetics, Avinava- 
gupta, Anardavardhan and others of the old Indian 
Alamkarikas have been frequently referred to and dis- 
cussed. It is really gratifying to note that Dr. 
Chaudhury has presented -their views in- modern 
terminology and as such has made them accessible to 
the English-knowing people, Of course, this is no 
pioneer work. It is an addition to what have already 
been done by Dr. Pandey and others, . 

The book is well-written but the author could 
have done even better if he, had taken more paixs in 
adhering to his standpoint ‘steadily. A few inconsis- 
tencies in the work may be briefly noted here, In 
his paper, A Skeich of a Theory of Poetry, he re- 
marks that ‘a poem is a commutication of an (?) 
universal sentiment’ and in the next paragraph he 
writes that the ‘objectivity and universality of 
poetry is relative to human mind.’ If there are such 
things as universal sentiments and -poetry is an 
expression of such -sentiments,’ could we call the 
universality of poetry ‘relative to human mind’? In 
Chapter I, Dr. Chaudhury writes: “Feeling as 
enjoyed or apprehénded becomes zesthetic relish 
(called rasa in Indian esthetics). The objective counter 
part of it is the end of art, its meaning or beauty.” 
Has esthetic relish its counterpart only in beauty? 
Dr, Chaudhury has inadvertently missed the sublime 
and the grotesque. 

If we overlook such minor defects, the book as 
a whole is quite interesting, The paper entitled “A 
Vedantic Aesthetics” is quite up to the mark and 
shows the author’s insight into the fundamentals of 
ancient Indian zsthetics. The last chapter devoted 
to Rabindranath Tagore’s sxsthetics may evoke 
criticism. We shall be failing in our duty if we do 
not point out that Dr. Chaudhury’s presentation: of 
Tagore’s views and the comparisons offered are 
sometimes misleading. We do not accept his defence 
of Tagore as against Croce, and his dogmatic remarks, 
such as, “It would suffice for our purpose in this 
essay ee remark that Tagore’s concept of expression 
is far richer than Croce’s and far more comprehen- 
sive,” hardly bear scrutiny. However, the book may 
be recommended to the serious section of the read- 
ing public as a stimulant for further thinking and 
research, 

Supumrumar NAnpi 


SANSKRIT, COMIC CHARACTERS: By J. T. 
Parikh, M.A.,-Professor of Sanskrit, M. T. B, College, 
Surat. The Popular Book Store, Power Road, Surat 
Price Rs, 2, ‘ 

Sanskrit literature is not, ag is usually Sates. 
exclusively full of grave and: serious matters. It has 
also its lighter aspect—~its- rich store ‘of wit and 
humeur. We ave in the‘ book under review an 
interesting study of this aspect as reflected in the 
character of the Vidushaka in Sanskrit drama, Charac- 
ters of Vidushakas.as depicted in the works of well- 
known dramatists like Asvaghosha, Kalidasa, Harsha 
and Rajashekbara are analysed and the special fea- 
tures of each pointed out in separate chiepters de- 
voted. to particular authors. The learned writer is 
conscious that ‘besides the Vidushakas there are other | 
interesting characters, comic and humorous, in the 
rast ralge of Sanskrit literature’ but he has, left 
them out for later consideration. We. oeue the will 
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soon come ott with ¢ a dor palion volume. ‘eidorpod auing 
a, study of these characters and give us in future a 
comprehensive work dealing with the element of 
humour in Sanskrit literature “as a whole, 
\CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF: UNION 


BY DEVO-- 
TION: By Sri Jnanananda Abadhuta. Second Hdi- 
tion, Published by Mahanrvan Math, 118 Rash 


Behari_ Avenue, Calcutta-29. Pp. 214. Price Rs. 2-8, 

This is an English translation of the author’ 3 

Bengali lsook named Bhekti-yoga Darsan. The English 
rendering is faithfully done by Swami Nityapadananda 
with’ notes. coverirtg 54 pages at the end. The author 
was, a contemporary of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa 
and visited the latter often, in the Kali Temple at 
Dakshineswar. Swami Gnanananda who was a great 
mystic find experienced spiritual ecslasy even during 
the life-time of Sri .Ramakrishna is mentioned as 
Nityagopal. in the Ramakrishna Kathamrita. He is the 
author of a number of Bengali books on religion and 
the founder of a religious sect. 
e The first edition of the book was rightly appreciated 
by’ eminent persons and prominent pericdicals. A 
‘good * many appreciations and reviews extending to 
eighteen pages are collected at the outset of the book> 
This book consists of twenty-six discourses of the author 
which are short but substantial. Devotion is dealt with 
in them’ from the Vedantic standpomt. As an ink, 
tablet is diluted in the water of the pot, ' ‘observes the 
author, so the individual self is merged in the Supreme 
Self by means of devotion. The englightened authon 
speaks from his personal realisation that Samadhi is 
indeed attained by Bhakti-yoga. The book is instruc- 
tive and adorned with the pictures of the author and- -the 
translator. 

A PLAY OF THE INFINITE: By Rohita 
Mehta, Published by Theosophical Publishing ‘House 
Adyar, Madras-20. Pp. 304. Price not méntioned. 

. The author, ‘who is the General Secretary of thie 
Indian section of the Thesophical Society, has to his 
credit several books on socialism, psychology and theo- 
sophy. His book titled The Intuitive Philosophy 
appeared in 1950 only. The present book is a commend. 
able attempt to illustrate the application, of that phil. 
sophy to the problems of the individual life, The 
thoughtful author rightly regards practical “ mysticism 
as the New Impulse needed ‘to-day by the world for 
individual as -well as social regeneration. 

This book is divided into fourteen short chapters. 
and very elegantly written throughout. In, the eleventh 
chapter the three escapes from our limitations are dis: 
cussdd and found ineffective. The author who seems to 
be a practical aspirant shows clearly that ‘neither. sub- 
mission nor suppression. nor sublimation can enable us 
to escape from our limitations. It is. the practice of 
mysticism which underlies all religions -and' called, 


Tntuitive Philosophy by him, ‘can alone raise us 
above our weaknesses and solve our problems, In 
vain do we adopt other methods for ‘the - longed-far 
riddance. A spiritual or mystical outlook in a -réal 


sense is the precondition, for the solution -of our life’s 
problenis. The more this outlook takes hold of us and 
influences our daily life, the: more clearly do we -see the 
way out of the impasse, and enjoy the play of the 


Infinite in us. 


This book will be.a very. useful guide to those whee 
want to understand and solve the problems of life ‘that 
face us day to day. 


Swamt J AGADISWARA'NANDA 
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THE: STORY OF TWELVE YEARS: By EL OW. 
 Aryansyakam. . Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram 
(Wardha). Pages 16. Price four annas. 


_—~ The first institution of Basie Education was 
opened at Wardha in April, 1989, and im these pages 
there is a short account of its progress throughout 
India during next twelve years. ‘Nai Talim’ as ‘Basic 
Education is called has come to stay, and fhe esta- 
blishment of Rural University on November 1, 1952, 
has given a complete. shape to post-Basic ‘education. 
As wrongly ulderstood it is not 4n edueation 
for the -child only but for the* whole man and 


woman and for life and ase such it is divided 
into four parts, viz, Adult Education, pre-Basic 
Education (fer children under seven), Basic 
Education (for children seven to fourtéen) . and 


Post-Basic Education for adolescents who have com- 
pleted basic education.. Gandhiji’s new socjpty based 
on universal brotherhood and sympathy, free from ex- 
ploitation and equality, is exptcted to be built upon 
the foundation of this ‘New Education’; so persons 
interested in social reform through education will find 
_ this brochure illuminating. . 

‘ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE FIRST FIVE- 
YEAR PLAN: Commerce Association, Meerut Col- 
lege, Meerut. Pages 106. Price Re. 1-8. 

An analytical survey of the plan for the benefit 
of college students. . 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE FIRST FIVE- 


YEAR PLAN: By B. M. Bhatia. Published by Atma 
. Ram and Sons, Kashmere Gate. Delhi. Pages 44. 
' Price Re. 1. 

Prof. Bhatia presents a critique of the final First, 
Five-Year Plan to the students of Economics, show- 
,ing its merits, shortcomings and possible modification 
‘for improvements with a final appeal for public co- 
operation on the ‘ground that although a- Cotgress 
party plan, its success will help economic rehabilita- 
tion of the masses to a certain degree. | 

THE CHINA DEBATE—WHOM SHALL WE 
BELIEVE?: Pages 50. Price four annas, 

MIND MURDER IN MAO-LAND: Pages 57. 
Pree four annas. 

The above two pamphlets are edited by Shri Sita 
Ram Goel and published by the Society for Defence 
of Freedom in Asia, Calcutta, as a part of the propa- 

- ganda against Communism. Quotations are informa- 
tive for the readers to draw their own conclusions. 


COMMUNISM AND THE SOCIAL REVOLU- 
TION IN INDIA (A Chrsitian interpretation): 
Edited by P. D. Devanandan and M. M. Thomas. 
Y. M. C. A. Publishing House, 5, Russel Street, 
Caleutta-19. Pages 88. Price not mentioned. 


This is an examination of Communistic theories, 
ideals and practices in the light of Christian theology 
and philosophy, The editors besides depicting Com- 
smutism of Russia, have given a hjstory of Communism 
hs it developed in India and have opined that much 
needed social revolution in India may be attained 
without Communism which preaches Atheism and 
violence “besides preaching a false philosophy of 
materialistic interpretation of history. 

DAWN: OF FREEDOM: I[nforMation and Pub- 
heity Department, Vindhya Pradesh, Rewa. Pp. 128. 

Sixth Annual Report of Vindhya Pradesh since 

the attainment of India’s freedom on 15th August. 


1947, An illuminating presentation of the State’s 
progress ‘under self-government. Well printed and 
illustrated. A, B. Dutra 


eS Ste 


BENGALI 


PARABHUTA DEVATA: Translated by Amalendu 


Das Gupta. Published by Prachi Prakashan, 12, Chow- i: 
vinghee Square, Caleutta-1. Pp. 880. Price Re. 1. 


This. is a translation of the well-known English 
book The God That Failed being contributions from 
six eminent persons of different nations who were 
once Communists or sympathetic towards Commu- 
nism. According to each of them, Communism as an 
ideal for human emancipation has utterly failed and 
ie philosophy has proved false. Besides, its dictator- 
ship has degraded humanity and free thinking. The’ 
Bengali translation of this popular publication 
deserves to be widely read by the public who are 
interested to know the philosophy and the working 
of Communism. The translation has been nicely 
done and an introduction is added to the book from 
the pen of Tarasankar Banerjee, eminent Bengali 


writer. 
A. B. Dourra 


HINDI 
 PRITHVISE SAPTARSHI MANDAL: By 
Sampurnananda. Published by Prasad Parishad, Kashz, 
August, 1988. Price Rd. 1-8. | 
The author who is a member of the U.P. Cabinet 
is well known for his writings on_philosophy and science. 
and he has already to his credit a number of contri- 
butions in Hindi Janguage.. This is, however, his entry 
into a new ficld. He has written in a story form the 
excursion of four friends from the earth to the heavenly 
bodies like Chitra and other planets, where the 
growth of life has: passed through many phases and 
which our scientist can just glimpse into but no more. 
This is something new in Hindi literature, though 
similar excursions are there in European languages, 
Jules Verne being the pioneer in the line. In the book 
under review Shri Sampurnanand has deseribed a travel: 
lasting through seven years in which crores of miles 
had been passed over. This is beyond our imagination, 
but it is a leap into the dark in, more senses than. one. 
We do not know when there will be any such acroplane 
as is described) in the first few pages, but if the 
scientist is allowed free scope in imagination, there is 
no reason why he should put a Jimit to human capacity 
as known so far. The author. we are told, will be quite 
satisfied if people at least Jearn to look up above the 
shining sky which we seem to have forgot. The jacket 
contains a beautiful map of the road traversed by ths 
friends. . 
After all. the period described is “between 2028 
and 2035 A.D. Let us hope there will he some one. 
among us who will live to see the day described im 


the book. 
P. R. Sen 


SHIKHSHA SIDDHANTA KI RUPA REKHA: 
By Saryu Prasada Chaube. Narayan Prone at Agra, ” 
Py. 828. Price Rs. 4, 


A very useful book for 
managers ald for those qualifying themselves as 
education-graduates. For, within the compass of 
eighteen short chapters, the author associated with 
tie teachers’ training department of a college in 
Agra, has covered a large ground: the aim of educa- 
tion, the teacher, the scope of the school,  curri+ 
eylum, maxims and methods in education, several 
project-systems, aids to education, harmony in educa- 
tion, examinations, kindergarten and Montessori 
methods, and Basic Education scheme of Wardha. A 


teachers ea school 


' Narsinh and Miranbai. 


ay iS 


2 7B 10" 


| biebeeige bibtionrdphy 1s given. at the end of each 
_ chapter. Perhaps, it is the first. work of its kind in 
the field. med Ee 


EK- HAZAR VARSHA BAD: By Kaka Gadgil. 
Ranjit Printers and Publishers, | Detht. Pp. 184. 
Price Rs. 8. 


_ The Hon’ble Shri N. V. Gadeil, Minister in the 
Oentral Cabinet, popularly called “Uncle” Gadgil, 
1s indeed revealed in these reminiscent and “rancou- 
 teur” essays (translated from his original collection 
in Marathi under the title of Sal Gudast) as delight- 
ful writer with a mine. of democratic sympathies and 


humour like those of Charles Dickens and Charles. 


Lamb. As he writes of the hard life of a hotel-boy, of 
the “violent” opposition of the passengers in a 
sally-occupied railway compartment to his “non- 
violent” entry through one of its. windows at mid- 
night, of the: patriarchal peasant who felt fully com- 
pensated and, consoled by the re-incarnation (as he 
believed) of-this son, killed by a bullet durmg the 
“Quit India” movement, in the shape of his posthu- 


mous grandson, and other incidents, the reader weeps, - 


laughs, learns and is.made a little more human. 


GUJARATI 


(1) MAHATMA TOILSTOY: ‘By R. N. Pathak. 


Thick card-board. Pp. 168. Price Re. 1-4. 
(2) MAHAVIR: By Ratilal M. Shah. Thick 
card-board. Pp. 129. Price six annas. . 
(3) GOSWAMI TULSIDAS: By 
Akhandanand. Thick card-board, Pp. 128. 
annas 


Price sin 


couragement of Cheap Interature in 1949. 

They are models of short biographies and present an 
impressive picture of all the three great-men. who were 
more of saints than others. ‘Mr. Manu Subedar, a 
thinker, a litterateux and a businessman, ! who is the 
Director. so to speak, of the concern is by instinct 

attracted towards subjects and topics, which are likely 
to prove popular and is anxious to supply books on them 
at the very cheapest of prices. Unqualified success is 
| his vyeward. 


(1) SHAMALNA CHHAPPA: By K. K. Shastri. 
Pp. 160.. Price ten annas. 


(2) ONE HUNDRED BHAJANS: By 
shit Nanchandraji, Pp. 64. ‘Price six annas. 
(3) serene BAINAN BHAJAN: Pp. 78. Price 


ten ann 
BHAJANO : 


Muni- 


(4) “NARSINE MEHTANAN 
Selected and edited by Sri Harsiddhabhai : ‘ Dwatia. 

Pp. 80. Price ten annas. 

(5) KABIRINI SAKHIO: By Shastri H. M. 
Pp. 80. Price four annas. 

(6) DOHA RATNAVALI: By Rewashankar M, 

Purohit. Pp. 62. Price three annas. 


All published by the Society for the Encourage 
ment of Cheap Literature, Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
with thick paper covers in 1949 and 1950. 


The first four out of these six collections ‘contain 


Jar. 


coniains such poems selected from Hindi also. They 
present to the reader In a collective from -the Bhajans 
af well-known old ‘devotees’ of God, like ‘Shamal, 
Theiy verses are in the mouth 
of every Gujarati man or woman, literate or otherwise. 
The Sakhis (couplets) of Kabir are reproduced with 
their Gujarati translation. Riatnavali, the model wife 


- M anibhat 


Bhikshu ‘ 


All three published by the Societe for the En. | 


THE MODERN’ REVERW FOR: SEPTEMBER, 1954” Y 


of Tulsidas, who iguied: him into’ ‘becoming':a ‘devotee’ of 
God instead of herself a mere woman, has written many 
Dohas, two-linéd stanzas, advising Indian girls and women, 
how to behave. The cheap price of the publications 


inake them popular. 
SANKHIPTA JEEVANKATHA: JAWATAREAL 
NEHRU; Abridged from the Gujaratt version by 


B. Desat. Navajivan Prakashan M andz, 
Ahmedabad. March 1954. Pp. 258. ‘Re. 1-8, 


This is an ahridged version of Panditji’s life 
which was rendered into Gujarati by no less a person 
than® Mahadeb Deshi. The author of this abridged. . 
version has been eager to share his enjoyment of such 
a life with millions of his countrymen who may not 
appreciate the beautiful literary style of the original 
and of Mahadeviji’s version, but would be ereatly: 
benefited @y a.dip into the waters of the Tribeni— 
the life of Pandit Nehru, the struggle for freedom 
and the rise of the Indian masses under the lead of 
Mahatma Gandhi, For the new generations, for 
students and for ordinary readers, such an abridge- 
ment will have its value—thus argues the author “of: = 
the abridgement, and the reviewer acknowledges - the 
strength of the argument. - 

The forty-four chapters into which the book has . 


. been. divided. one each of moderate length, suitable . 


for the purpose which the author had in view, ald 
the Pandit’s photograph and the index at ‘the. end 
enhance the value of the book. | “ 


- BOOKS RECEIVED 


A PICTURE AND PROGRAMME: OF POST. 
BASIC EDUCATION: ‘ Edited ‘by Marjorie Sykes. 
Hindustani Talimi' Sangh, ‘Sevagram, Wardha, M P 5 
Pp. 126. Price Re. 1. 

LINGUISTIC PROVINCES: 


oe SEN 


By M. K. Gandhi. 


Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Pp. 16. 

Price four annas. 7 
MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION: .By ‘M..K. 

Gandhi. Navajivan Publishing H Ouse, Ahmedabad. | 


Pn. 16. Price four annas. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN’ INDIA: : By Be "C., 
Gupta. Atma Ram and Sons, Déiht. Pp. 68. _ Price 


Re. 1-4. 

SOVIET ECONOMY—FACTS' AND FICTIONS: 
Arun Bose versus Amlan Datta. Translated from ~ 
Bengals by Jayanta Banerjw. Pp. 32. Price’ two-annas. 

ASPECTS OF SOVIET ECONOMY: By Jayanta 
Banerji. Pp. 6. Price eight annas. * 

Both published by Samajvadi Sahitya Parishad, 
385, Gora Chand Road, Calcutta-1J. 

COMMUNICATIONS ‘IN INDIA: Pubicaions : 
Division, Mitnstry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Governmdnt of India, Old Secretariat, Delhi-8: Illus. 


_trated..Pp. 48. Price eight annas. 


INDIA-BOUND AND FREE: By P. K. “Ananta- 
narayan. Publisher, 8. Viswanathan. Pp. 56. 
twelve annas. 

THE CHINESE PEASANT: Oxford Pamphiets 
on Indian Affairs, No. 33: By Chen Han-Seng. Pp.. 81. 


Price? 


Price’ six annas. 
devotional poems and songs, excepting the second which, - 


BISHOP GRUNDTVIG—PROPHET OF THE 
NORTH: By Leonard S. Kenworthy. Nalanda Pupb- | 
lications, N. M. Trpath, Ltd., Princess Street, Bom- 
bay-2. Po. 14. Price four annas. 

MITHILA-—A SOVEREIGN REPUBLIC: . By 
Laksman Jha. Published by Mithila Mandal, ‘ Po. 
Laheriasarai, Darohasega Mithila, Pop. 24. Price eight, 
annas, * eee Fe: 
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TO THE: YOUTH OF INDIA 


By | 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The object of. this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
* student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami, Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 
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Page 163 ot: - Price Re. 1/12]-- 
ADVAITA ASHRAMA . 
4, WELLINGTON LANE, .CALCUTTA-13 
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, It contains all the snbsenhs: ermicials astringent é | 

and deodorant properties of Neem Twig, known to the RSX 
Indians from ancient times and also extracts of some QQ \ 
Ayurvedic herbs beneficial for teeth and gum and other — 

ingredients used in modern dental hygiene. 


' 2) A special substance used in Neem Tooth, Paste... inf Se 
particularly prevents caries and pyorrhoea. 7 < \S 
3) The high grade medicinal precipitated Chalk, Mag Carb’ - ~ 4, g 
and other pure ingredients used as base, help to remove 
the acid-forming bacteria, which cause tooth decay. 


. 4) It contains CHLOROPHYLL. with its beneficial properties. 
The animal-fat free .soap content is minimum but 
the profuse foam created during washing with Neem 
Tooth Paste, enters into the crevices of the teeth and 
cleanse the whole mouth. ° 


Neem Tooth Paste is a class by itself. = 
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Available in 3 sizes—Large, Medium @ Small. 








- T INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Consumer in the Economy. 

K. K. Sinha writes in Vigil : 

In the economic sense we all may not be producers 
of goods and services, but are all consumers. 
food, raiment and ‘other necessaries of life and are 
“constantly buying one thing or the other. We have to. 
Given this fact, the producers are producing all varieties 
of goods and services and’ trying toe sell these to us. 
There is sométimes competition between. them and some 
times not. But it is our common, experience, that we 
‘as consumers exert little influence on these producers 
directly as regards the volume, quality and design of 
production and for all practical purposes we have little 
“¢hoice but to accept what is offered to us. Thus we 
are faced with a peculiary paradoxical situation, namely, 
that while production is taking place to meet the 
demands of consumption, the consumers have little 
control over or voice in the matter of production or 
distribution directly. 

The above statement is of course an over-simplified 
version of the actual situation. But there is a substra- 
tum of truth In it.’ The main motive of production has 
become, not meeting the growing demands of consump- 
tion, but earning profit. The purpose of production- 
endeavour is not primarily human use, and that is why 
we sometimes find artificial searcity of goods created in: 
crder to keep prices high. 

Then there is another danger facing the consumers. 
With an effective growth of the trade union movement, 
_the “bargaining power” of the workers in a given unit 
of production increases, and this increases the cost of 
production of the goods. The consumers’ interests here 
are inadequately safeguarded. The only automatic 
check is the market. But with the growing influerice 
of organised producers, the market price itself is influenced’ 
by them. while the consumers are seldom organised and 
have little say in the matter.. 
Jn récent years the State has been increaseingly 
‘interfering in the_economic affairs of society in the 
name of safeguarding the interests of consumers. When 
there is acute scarcity of. goods (or ofa particular 
-ecmmodity), the State controls price and moveMent and 
even organises rationing. But the State acts so orily 
in acute situations. We have had sufficient experience 
of price controls and rationing to come to the conclusion, 
that they are irksome, bureaucratic and not always 
effective. Further. these being State organised, become 
amenable to political and party influences. A- “foreign” 
factor is thus introduced in an essentially economic 
problem. The party-in-power acts in the name of the 
people and here the stabilising or balancing influence 
is not the price-market, but the vote market. That is 
essentially a political consideration, not economic. And 
if the vote market itself is influenced or controlled by 
the party machinery or by the very nature of the govern- 
mental system such as dictatorship or ineffective parlia- 





We need: 


“the 


mentary democracy: the actual consumer may again find. 
himself helpless. 


Then ther® «is the other alternative of State owner: 


ship of the producing centres in the context -of a 
planned economy. In this case, the state as owner -of 
the factory or industry is as arbitrary, if not more, in 
fixing prices as the private’ owner, but here even: the 
saving grace of a market, however ineffective it may 
be, is absent. In other words even the semblance of an; 


economic adjustmen; mechanism disappears. That is to 


say, the entire economy, or the nationalised sector of 
it is politicalised. Thus the consummer is merged in 
the voter. This means again that instead of being also 
an economic entity he becomes enirely a political unit. 


And if he has to exert himself as an influence in that 


field, he has either to join a political party or take his 
wee-bit chance once ini five years, during the general 
elections. 

A development often cited as an encouraging and 
favourable factor from the standpoint of the consumers’ 
interests is the growth of the consumers’ co-operatives, 
This, however, is extremely insignificant in our country 
and does not appear to touch even the fringe of: the 
problem. On the other hand, where such as 
are growing, such as in Madras, Bombay or U.P., it is 
noteworthy that much of the growth is due to 
the fact that the co-operatives are almost extensions of 
Department of the State Goncerned. Instead of 
being an organised popular movement from the bottom, 
they are imposed and extended from the top and maia- 
tained by various kinds of State aids and supports. This 
peculiarly characteristic nature of our “successful” co- 
operative movement (I thereby do not want to-minimise 
the pioneering and enterprising work done by our- co-, 
operators) has tended to bureaucratise it and Made it 
almost a part and parcel of the State apparatus. ‘Fhus 
its effectiveness as an organised voice of the consumers 


is extremely limited. 


‘Thus we find that the consumer as an economic. unit 
in the total economic organisation of society is atomised 
and ineffective. ‘And yet.all the other factors of pro- 
duction and distribution in thé economy depend on the 
prosperity or otherwise of the consumers. The attempt 


‘to exercise the -voice of the consumers more and more 


through the State, that is politically, has been. experi- 


mented upon’ in various ways in different countries mow -- 


for sometime but the net result has not been satisfactory. 
New chains of problems have arisen and made’ the 
situation more baffling. 

‘Ts it not then time to think of the consumers in 
the economy as an independent unit and evolve a 
mechanism and a pattern, so that this basic factor of 
human consumption increasingly plays’ an effective role 


*in the growth and operation of the economic SS of 


the community ? 
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The Self-Renewal of Civilization 

In an article in The Aryan Path, M. A. 
Venkata Rao, offers in the ancient Indian scheme 
of sociely a prescription for ensuring the saving 


of our present civilization from the decline which 
has overtaken civilizations in the past : 


-To realize that modern. civilization is not the crown 
of all past civilizations but only one among, ‘the numerous 
experiments of man in the historical ‘laboratory of 
culture is the beginning of wisdom in ‘social thought. 
Professor Toynbee considers 21 major civilizations of 
which history has some record: Spengler considers a 
smaller number for the purposes of his reflections on 
the careet of civilizations—the Egyptian, the Graco- 
Roman, the Magian, the Indian and the Chinese. 
Theosophy extends the panorama to ‘vast periods of 
prehistory from which a core of saving knowledge has 
been preserved and handed on to histoyjc civilizations. 
It is clear that the .evolution of culture-is not in the 
nature of linear progiress.¢ Spengler’s point of view 
that each major, fully formed culture or civilization 
has an organic career of its own with well-marked phases 
of formation, growth and decline, is a fertile hypothesis. 

The most urgent problem today is %o discvoer how 
the present civilization, which in .some 9800 years has 
had a full careet-and seems now to be destroying itself, 
can renew itself, 

Spengler offers no hope of the possibility of escaping 
the doom to which civilization seems to be subject. 
But it should be possible to extract from, an analysis 
of historic social systems vital ideas that will give clues 
to how ‘our civilization can survive and assure tor itself 
a future of stability if not of continuous progress. 

‘Nowhere are such clues more’ clear and more 
convincing, if freed from defective traditional 
interpretation than in the sanatana’ dharma (eternal 
wisdom) of. India. 

The. collapse of civilization, whether éadastiophic 
or gradual, is ultimately traceable to the loss of the 
vision of truth and to moral failure. 

e influence of Marxism” today flows from the 
partial truth it embodies, namely, that the - ruling 
classes everywhere employ truth as a handmaid to 
subserve their class interests and block the road of 
progress for the submerged populations. 


* 


The peril facing the current civilization stems from 
two sources. One is the inability of liberal democracy 
as developed since the French Revolution to see the 
inadequacy of political equality and of parliamentary 
institutions to assure’ by themselves the conditions of 
the good life’ for the underprivileged? - Militant trade 
unions, with their. ideology or irreconcilable class war, 
are the natural result of the failure in insight of the 
democratic rulers in. the present world. The second, 
source of the crisis is the opposite extreme of regarding 
the truth of Communism: as absolute and fina], There 
has been little effort by social thinkers on either side 
to, rise above class interest so as to envisage the ele- 
ments of value in both doctrines in the disinterested 
spirit of truth. The scientific attitude so loudly pro- 
claimed is absent from social thinking. 

The social teaching of sanatana dharma shows a 
way out of this difficulty. What is Jacking is a class 
‘of people set apart in society to pursue truth for its 
own sake. Society in the ancient scheme respected 
and supported ‘such a class of, truth-seekers, the beste 
of whom would Become Seers and Sages. 





Present-day investigation and scholarship seem “to: 
show an unprecedented love of truth in the educated £ 
elasded; But the truth that sanatana dharma has iw: 
view is ultimate trath, not particular masses of facts #: 
in the several sciences. Narada is represented as sah 
become a master of all the sciences and arts in existence . 
—the. four Vedas, astronomy, animal lore, language and” 
grammar, economics and politics, But, still he was nos” : 
satisfied. He ‘sought instruction from Sanatkumara and- 
learnt from him the higher “knowledge of Aima oz 
Brahma-vidya, in the light of which his previous lower 
learning—the apara-vidya—acquired vital meaning. The : 
technologies.is net enough for social pilotage. 


The sciences have to be pursued in, the spirit of.’ 
ultimate philosophy, and all partial truths relate 
to the whole of reality. 


This is what Plato bad in mind-in ere a: 
training in dialectic ever and above the particular 
sciences for his “guardians:’ This Platonic insight is.- 
identical with that of Indian thought, which holds that: 
rulers should be Rishis like King Janaka of old, : 
represénting not their own class of Kshatriyas but ihe, 
highest interests of all. Hegel points out (though not. 
with reference to Indian though) that the true méaning. 
of a “classless society” is: ‘one ruled by a class withoyt* 
class interest or, rather, by one that sees its own interest 
in the harmony’ of the interest of all classes. 


The class of Rishis,. Brahmanas, Sanyasis, was: 
expected in the sanatana dharma to devote itself 
entirely to the discovery of truth in a synoptic spirit’ 
to harmonize or synthesize the conflicts of religions, 
sciences, arts, classes, dogmas, politics and economics. - 
Their function in society was analogous to thar of the. 
flywheel in the machinery with which it operates. 

‘A civilization may exhaust its capital of trath 
after an epoch of triumph and achievement. Buf, 
Spengler io the contrary -notwithstanding, civilizations 
need not perish, like mortals, of ofd age, For the. 
social organism is not completely - parallel to the 
physical. ‘The members of society are spiritual be- 
ings in whom the vision of the universal organism can 
become consciously incarnate. 

A class of truth-seekers not warped by national,: 
class, economic, religious, dynastic or personal interests:, 
has the role of opening new vistas of truth, gaining. 
rew visions of possible perfection. Today such a. 
class, if recognized and allowed to rise to the height 
of its stature, should be able to offer a new synthesis . 
of the truths of- nationalism and internationalism, of 
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-the great religious systems, Eastern and Western, ‘ef ba ruled by’ soldiers, and so-0n. e: tt “only. 
“Marxisin and Liberalism and of the other pairs of prevails, throughout society, ‘the, aim of.* “soiting on? Pepa 
extremes troubling the world-mind. The larger truth ‘of wealth and, conspicuous, ‘consumption, as described: = 
living in their -personalities and ,issuing powerfully in‘ by the American sociologist Thorstein Veblen, ali 
their expositions and advice would have” a compelling superior, energetic persons will-pursue this goal, irrespec- | 
power. It is only in this way that civilizations can tive (of . their divergent talents . and. endowments, 


escape the mortal, lot of individuals. ; ' This pouring of divergent capacities into the same aes 
Many thinkers are today turning in this direction, dominant channel of salesmanship, “delivering the 
for hope. . Henri Bergson ‘was persuaded that the best -goods,” etc.’ is corrupting the present acquisitive 
‘mystics might hecome vehicles of. the elan. vital and society. Thosg with a love of truth are not finding the 
carry the race to the next higher level of universality opportunities or the- prestige which their role in 

‘In social life and morality. They would gather -a society demands. aan * 

band of likeminded men who would devote themselves | Hence ‘Indian thought has recommended a_ plura-- 
to piloting the ship of humanity, Professor Toynbee list system of sogial 1 eals. Different’ classes should 
‘points to the ‘lesson, of past civilizations in which, time’ advance ‘along the - line ‘of their own- inherent genius 
‘and again, a. “creative’ -minority” emerged to help and fulfil themselyes- by divergent paths or vocations. 
them tide over’ a hard time. ‘In India Gandhism The ‘highest class is that devoted to truth--cosmic, . 
fostered the creative minority that won national inde- universal, etern§l—which is above all finitude. The 
pendence. But today the field of truth has to em- next administrative and military class, - corresponding. 
brace the world as a whole. to Plato’s ““gwaridians,” will find their highest good. 

- The second insight of sanatana dharma or ancient and satisfaction in the translation of tirztin into law 
“Indian social philosophy ‘concerns the way in which and practice and the rules*of social behaviour. » 

“such devotion to truth is to’ be- achieved by individuals. This scheme will mdintain a certain dematcation 

= requires wholeheartedness, single-mindedness, purity between different functional - groups, so that ‘different 
ot aspiration, freedom from "divided ambitions. Such -vocational ideals can prevail therein without. causing 
“alts. cannot be developed if ihe whole of society is frustrating imitkticon of one group by another. And 
pervaded by worldly ambitions. The conviction of there will be the added advantage that corruption ‘in 
“Plato that, in the Jong run, only a perfectly ordered one group will not automatically “spread to others. ‘ 
oseciety could foster” perfect individuals is endorsed’ by Such a. class of truth-seekers was expected - int 
‘Indian social thought and- is incorporated in dts ideal India to maintain itself on alms received or in pastoral 
“social institution. and agricultural settlements in the forests called a io 

To foster a one class of. persons who will %?as-or ashramas. 

*find their deepest satisfaction in the pursuit of | . 
‘teuth and its realization in society, the whole — | - 
“structure and spirit of society needs to be - ui : 
‘permeated with the spirit ~ of truth and - 
«righteousness, 
eat Two grades or levels of dharma or righteous living 
wiare recognized in Indian- thought—pravritti dharma. 
) _ and nivritti dharma, which may be broadly characterized 

«as the way of pursuit and the way of liberation. Like - 

‘Plato’s “cuardians’, the leading class in society will \ 

“pursue the nivritti MAI Stl the higher spiriiual way, the 

cway of disinterested service. Like Plato’s. “guardians, 

“again, they will put aside all thought of personal plea- 

sore but will take joy in the service of society and the 

contemplation of truth. Some of them will be full’ 

' sanyasis (ascetics) without a family of their own and 
some ‘will be householders living in the spirit of  san- 

--yds. Even Vasishtha, who lived a married life, is 
‘:eported once -to have claimed to be a ‘nitya braima- : 
chart. ‘ 
i The genuine. pursuit of the higher life, in its . se 
‘intellectual, emotional and practical spheres—science ‘ 
tnd philosophy, art and religion, family and State life protein 
“tds accompanied by full satisfaction. The leading class . 7 
shee eae ae and face aU DR OL me a | Ohi, oe : LF 
~held. by the satisfactions of truth and . béauty and ' ‘ RUG COUD ? 
‘righteousness: It will be natural and easy for them | | Sa) ; 
_ therefore to resist the solicitations of sense and egoism “Ut CONSULT YOUR 


“and to maintain self-control. 


| As for the question how such a class is to be © | DOCTOR ABOUT IT : 

ae Indian sociology endorses the: Platonic answer , S 8 
that it will be forthcoming if the psychological  cli- U Ni | 0 N ‘DRU G ae 
mate of. ordinary life ‘faveurs:its growth. Socicty will oe CALCUTTA > ; 
get the leaders it deserves. If it honours millionnaireg . ns 


more than thinkers, it will obtain a plethora of millionn- ¢ 
_.aires. Tf it- honours soldiers more than others, ‘it “will 





“ 





a to ‘human thought and progress. It can be rea- 
“lized today - through contributions and endow- 

ments, in modern terms, if the contributors refraim 
rtrom calling the tune. ee 


Modern -sotieties have accepted 
for workers. It would’ not be difficult  simi- 
larly to provide for the material‘ needs ‘of ’ truth-seekers. 
Tf their function ‘is recognized, their mainten&nce will 
follow spontaneously. Modern’ society neds to put 
the. higliést class’ of synoptic thinkers and rulers first 
in the lddder of ‘rank and ‘precetlence. They will 


best serve society’. by’ devoting themselves primarily: to.’ 


truth, Even -sanyasis who do nothing but’ contemplate 
will exert a healthy influence by’ showing by example 
that this life’s ‘values are not all. 


To ensure the prevalence of ‘this ideal, the Indian 
lawgivers so. regulated the lower stages orelevels of 
worldly . life as to - prepare 
society to -advance, in and ‘through the process of 
decent living, to. the’ higher - way. Pravirtti: marga or 
the way of pursuit is charted in such a way-as to faci- 

¢“litaté the gradual incorporation in life of the higher 
universal values‘ of the spirit. 
. it down that Kshetriyas and Vaishyas, administrators 
* and traders, should pursue their calling in accordance 
with dharma. Also, . study and ‘contemplation are 
enjoined on all of ‘them, though only the Brahmanas 
will devote themselves wholly to these pursuits. 


If an element of. science and~ contemplation is 
included in the daily life of administrators, 
industrialists, ‘artisans and workers—-as we may extend 


the scheme now to these Jasi—they will be enabled to. 
recognize the value. of persons in whom truth speaks. 


-wwith an unequivocal voice. The , limitaton of wants 
and the pursuit of desires within the. limits of dharma 
as well as the practice of some study and contempia- 
tion as a part of the daily routine in: addition to the 
vocational work will spiritualize the social climate. 


Such a society .will. respond spontaneously to spiri- 
tual ideals and. leaders. Only such a. society will 
enable the philosophers’ or sages to rule ar to influence 
rulers in the right direction. The central problem that 
exercised. the great mind of , Plato, namely, how to 
enable truth-seekers, and Sages to acquire prestige and 


~ power in society ‘and..the State, has been solved in © 


» principle in the Indian social scheme: Sages will not 
seeke power but society will be so organized as to 
facilitate the discovery and recognition of them when 
" they appear. 
koth for Sages and ordinary persons. 


The Indian _scheme of varna (which it aaa be 


preferable to call .varga now to avoid’ misunderstanding). 
secret of the 


ashrama dharma contains the - creative 
Phoenix of civilization arising from its, own 
“~.ready for a fresh career. It will also, if 


ashes 
applied 


hetimes, halt the process of decay ‘and enable our civi- 


lization to redirect its energies towards renewal and 
recovery, : 


Wo ae 


julions*.6f° Indian ‘culture’ “and ‘auaaion: 


NEW HEIGHT 


old-age pensions 


the ordinary member of |]. 


To this end, they laid’ 


traders, 


And ‘a course of discipline is laid down. 
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“From. height . to height and: 
from strength to strength | THE 
HINDUSTHAN marches ahead - : 
every year recording in 1953” i 
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“House, Piccadilly, London, until the middle of 
-August. During the winter months, important 
exhibitions of works by the established master of 
Britain and other countries are staged in the 
Royal Acadaimy’s galleries. Horace Wyndham 
writes in Lhe Indian” Review : 

‘It was in December, 1768, that a document, officially 
- known as the “Instrument of Foundation,” brought into 
“being the Royal Academy of Arts. King George ILI, 
“who signed this document as “patron, protector, and 
_Supporter” of the Academy, is known to have been 
Subject to fits of insanity—which seems to provide some 
explanation of the fact that Benjamin West, whom he 
“appointed as Court Painter, extracted from him £30,000 


“Sor pictures that would not now fetch as many shillings,- 


<_ George III nominated the original members of the 
. Royal Academy. ‘wo of them were women: Mary 
“Moser, a water colourist, and Angelica Kauffman, who 
shelped to decorate St. Paul’s- Cathedral and Somerset 
Honse. It was not until 1922 that a similar distinction 
:Was conferred on another woman, Mrs. A. L. 
gowynnerton; and in 1936 Dame Laura Knight was 
#lected a full Academician. : 
* The first President of the Royal Academy (P.R.A.) 
;was, Sir Joshua Reynolds. The success of this 
distinguished and fashionable portrait-painter aroused the 
“jealousy of some of his colleagues, but he was the right 
man for the post, and while he was at the helm the 
yAcademy established itself firmly in the artistic life of 
“the capital. The annual nuinber of works to be exhibited 
‘soon rose from 136 to 780, -and the receipts from a 
cbeggarly £700 to £3,000, with a balance of £12,000 tucked 
/away in the funds. 
i, Thomas Gainsborough was another of the original 
-members of the Academy, and quarrelled with most of 
‘his felloy R. A.s. In one year he sent a batch of 
_twenty-six portraits, with instructions as to how they 
“should be hung. “If” he informed the Council, “they 
:are hung above the line, never more, whilst he breathes, 
“will he send another picture to..the Exhibition. This he 
‘swears by God!” A tactful Council saw that his wishes 
“were met, ns 
The Royal Academy has not always occupied its 
‘present home. Its first one was in some auction-rooms 
‘jn Pall Mall. In 1780 the annual exhibition was 
transferred to Somerest House on the banks of the 
.Fhames, and in, 1836 accommodation was provided in a 
“‘portiom of the National Gallery. In 1867 the Academy 
‘acquired the Burlington House premises it has occupied 
sever since. As the rent was a “peppercorn” one and 


‘the lease was for 999 years, it is likely to remain in 
“Piccadilly for some time to come, 

“The two biggest. events of the year at Burlington 
“House are the Summer Exhibition of the work of modern. 
, is usualiy 


wartists, and the Winter Exhibition which 
sdevoted to a particular artist or school. 






“should be hung in the Burlington, Arcade.” 
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Academy of Arts will be on view at Burlington 1 700M in the galleries for only about 1,500" works, so 
: that the average aspirant may regard the exhibiticn of 


his picture in the Academy as a considerable achievement, 
Uhe decision of the Council is notified by the colour of 
the card that is forwarded to the artisis—yellow fowt__ 
acceptance and the all-too-common. buff for rejection. 

Inu theory, if a rejected picture is not removed from 
the Academy premises within twelve months, the Council 
have a right to..sell it. But, as such works would have 
small chance of fetching very much, ‘the auctidneer’s 
hammer is not often employed. One woulbe exhibitor, 
on being officially informed that unless he -took it away, 
his ‘offering) would he sold, wrote back: “Glad to hear 
it. I"hope it will fetch a good price” __ 

The day before the Academy “doors open to the 
public there is held a “Private View.’ This is regarded 
as a social function of the first importance; and, as 
such, is attended by leading representatives of the 
worlds of Society, fashion, art, literatnre, science, sport, 
and finance. Cameras ciigk in the courtyard, and gossip- 
writers scribble down names for their columns. in 
essence, the occasion does not seem to have changed very 
much since it was depicted by W. P. Frith in his “Pri- 
vate Views” which was hung in the Academy of. 188) ™ 
and is now in-the Tate Gallery. 

The Frivate View is preceded by the annual 
Academy Banquet which is held: in the newly-hung 
galleries. One of the speakers this year was Sur 
Winston Churchill, an honorary Royal Academician. 

The “Summer Exhibition” at Burlington House is 
the artist’s shop window; it is in tact, the only 
Exhibition . where an,.arlist can offer his works for sale 
without paying any fees or commission." It is worth- 
Noting in this connection, that the Royal Academy has. 
always been financed entirely -by the entrance fees and 
other proceeds of exhibitions (such as 
catalogues), and has neéver received any Government 
subsidy or grant. i 

At almost every Summer Exhibition the newspaper 
critics designate one of the works on, view as the “Picture— 
of the Year.” ‘The one that attracted the biggest crowd: . 
is said to have been Frith’s “Derby Day;” and a rail had 
to be erected infront of it to keep off the pressure of, 
sightsesrs. “I found them smelling the canvas like 
bleodhounds,” wrote the artist. This picture is now in 
the National Gallery. When Oscar Wilde saw it there, 
he struck an attitude and remarked, “Wonderful! is it 
all done by hand?” — 


James Whistler did not have a lofty opinion of the 
judgment ‘of the Selection Committee. “Some of the 
pictures on the walls of Burlington House,” he declared, 
But the 
Academy has always: thrived on controversy. ‘The open- 
ing of the Summer Exhibition is as. eagerly awaited as 
ever, and for the next -few months one of the most reliable 
of London’s- conversational gambits will be “What do 
you think of this year’s Academy ?” 3 
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Copying’ in Examinations 

~, social Service Quarterly writes editorially : 

“* In some of our States the evil of copying in High 
Schoo] and College Examinations is growing and it is 
not possible to ignore the moral consequence of such a 
state of affairs. Copying and other underhand tricks 
are natural evils that follow the type of examinations 
we hold in this country. Examination has become not 
a device for learning, but it is a stamp of.certain quali. 
fications. It is the ' examination and its 
determine the quality of our teachihe and students and 
teachers are naturally anxious to pass by hook or by 
crook. We still hold the view that education,is a pre- 
paration, for life. We Jay great stress on acquiring in. 
formation. 


results is easier than studying the process. 
naturally crept in and the work “of learning became dull 
and tiresome. Leakage of question papers became 
common. After the end of the World War II there is 
considerable deterioration in the moral standard and 
schools cannot escape the general corrupting” influences 
prevailing in the public. (Recently many institutions 
came into existence. They have to depend mainly on 
ithe income from the fees of pupils for their finances. 
The Government grants are only 30 per cent and there- 
fore these schools hecome anxious to inerease: their in- 
come by admitting more pupils than they can properly 
look after. : These ill-equipped pupils’ are tempted te 
is Aa cuts to pass examinations without working 
ard. 

Whatever causes may have led to the present dete- 
niorating moral standard, it is necessary to find out a 
solution of the present situation. The method of 
assessing the fitness of pupils should be changed. 
Examinations should not be mere tests -of the memory 
of: pupils, but should test the training which they have 
received. Their power of thinking and observation. 
should also be assessed. Importance should also be paid 
to the day to day work which a pupil has done in his 
institution. Certain questions may be set to pupils in 
which they are allowed to use theit text-books. Besides 
these remedies, a. careful revision of the courses of 
studies which are suggested by various Commissions 
‘should be undertaken. with: a view to make education 
(more interesting. Another improvement which is over- 
due is to spend more money on schools and colleges 
from Government - grants. Schools and 
finding it extremely difficult to keep things going and 
overcrowding is the only remedy open -to them to. keep 
things running -properly: Colleges are recevving -such 
poor help ‘from Government ‘grants that they find it 
dificult to run the working efficiently. The Bombay 
State paid no Government grants to some colleges this 


year, because in the eyes of the Education Department 


thé- finances appeared quite satisfactory. This is a sorry 
state of things. Let us all try to improve this situa- 
tion by hecoming more serious about - ‘this subject of 
education, 
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~results that. 


We care more for results and not for the. 
process of giving training, because the asséssment of 
Cramming 


-colleges are 
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= ' Final Curtain 


Manfred- A, Carter writes in Unity, January: 
February, 1954: 


We read-some comforting articles about the Atom 
bombs, but we also read. that our army is planning to 
use them, if necessary, in Europe, or in the East. Planes 
‘and rockets are ready now! Our play is drawmg ‘to a 
close. The old plot of power ideas comes to its Cton- 
_clusiom. We near -the final curtain.- ‘There must be’ a 
new play, or darkness.: 

There is a creeping terror abroad in the land, fed 
by hot straws in the wind of public information. Little 
unrelated incidents add up to horror. .In 1947, Mortuary 
Science, a publication for undertakers, said that dead 
bodies after bombing would be yadioactive and that 
morticians must wear lead- lined clothes. Mourners would 
have to: file by quickly. The army-booklet, How to 
Survive an Atom Bomb, denies this ‘and says that it will 
be safe to handle those who have been . affected. But 
what if the new bombs are worse ? The thought still 
haunts ws. 

Dorothy Burns of New Jersey ited: nine. months after 
alleged ‘radioactive poisoning in atomic research. She 
fled suit for $200.000, but died before the conrts acted. 
A meeting of scientists was held, at’ Upton, New York, 
to try to determine. the legal period of liability for intury 


from atomic energy, but how can that be ‘measured--which — 


mav go on for generations? And what of partial injury ? 
A California ‘biologist has harvested the third weneration 
of corn descended from seeds’ exposed to the air burst 
at Bikini. He reports that the frequency of gene muta- 
tions is “extremely high.” What of future generations 
of people, exposed like that corn ? 

Scientists still poke around those geperine tal ships. 
labeled dangerous when brought to ‘the West coast after 
atomic explosions. We are told it was fortunate that 
‘the fish which contaminated other’ fish were not of a 
migrating kind. Thefe are. so many hints of lingering 


evils that we cannot be easy in our: amide about the 
brevity of atomic “explosions. 

A subconscious fear haunts’ our cittes, so that a_ 
sewer explosion in Brooklyn causes a panic. The Red 


Cross estimates that it would need half_.as much:blood, 
plasma for-one bombed city as was needed for the whole 
of World War II. There is a creeping terror abroad 
in the land but we are told to pretend itis not there. — 

Plans for civilian defense are -haltingly . instituted. 
. We are told “that bomb. shelters cost too much, that 
decentralization -is bad. for business. We must have 
business as usual, even in the Armageddon of _ science. 
We may yet have universal military. training, but our 
wealthy mien) must hot be limited to $25,000 a year 


_income.: Planned co-operative communities are taboo, 


even though Ameri¢a would be paralyzed “withoyt our 
- preat cities. Russian economy only needs a few steps 
back into agricultural life. She would miss her cities 
far less than'we. We. are not told that sufficiency. ‘of 
Geiger counterd has ever been produced. The army 
booklet tells of gallant civilian’ crews who would wade 


Martin, airplane manufacturer, 





as yet those 
There are ‘not 


into the rubble for heroic rescues, but - 
creWs are on dead* paper ‘in office files. 


_ enaugh docters and there will be less, especially if we 


draft the pre-medical students for gun fodder. ‘Appa- | 
rently we ‘think of this as a war of “offense because - 
America has escaped so.long, but the conditions change. 
Old thinking no longer applies, yet many: of ‘our: leaders 
are old men and cannot see the new day. 
We frequently retd of new’ speed 


devices. Our 


- bombers fly around the earth nonstop. Russia, has 350 © 


bombers that can reach any part of- the United States 
without, refuelling. We-read of ' rockets that go over 
fifty miles in the air and travel at three thousand miles~| 
an hour. Speed shrinks the world. The walls of space 
grow thin. Then we'-read a ‘quiet announcement that 
work on the H-bomb has been - successful. ‘There seems 
to he a new “Hinge-of Fate”.and it creaks like a radio. 
thriller door, but we cannot turn it off by a- twist of 
the dial. We cannot atop ° its opening: by. a. .casual, 
‘prayer. . 3 

These ‘unrelated, stories in the news frighten Us bury 
we are used to newspapers. What of- the men who-know?’, 
George Earle, former diplomat, tells. Congress: “I don’t 
‘believe there is better than an even chance that 16 ra 


- cent of us Americans will be alive five years-from nox?’ 


One scientist says-that 45 million of our people can be. 
wiped out. in a single night. That is nearly a; third of | 
‘our population . Twelve of the greatest scientists tell. 
us in a joint statement. that one H-bomb can wipe out 
the Jargest city in the world and poison. the air. 
Frofessor Einstein, who started it all with a mathematical 
formula, says that the H-bomb can. destroy all life on 


‘earth, and his committee has tried to raise half -the price | 


of one A-bomb. to inform the public of its danger. These | 
scientists tell'us that. there is no defense.. Glenm| 
says that the United 
States. has ‘developed a radioactive cloud that “kills 
anyone who comes in contact’ with. it.” He says thav 


_ it is effective. over a much larger ‘area than the atom 
-Komb and “it. might make the area it touches radioactive 


for. an idefinite time.” He says that the cloud is spread 
by wind and that its use requires a sure. knowledze of, 
the weather or it might backfire on, its -users. Those 
who have planned picnics by the weatherman are no 
sure they want to trust him with the safety of the 
world !° These are not the words- of preachers or poets 
or other, dreamers. These are practical men, men_who 
leave the prayers. to dreamers. But what is ‘practicality 


now ?. 


We have been ‘further terrified such articles ae 
“Hiroshima, U.S.A.,” in. Collier's by our own Army 
booklet and that of England. The comforting text has 
unwritten Jines for those with imagination, but the. baré 
facts are bad enough. Eye witnesses tell of Hiroshim: 
Jong after. Anyone who is going to write his Congress 
man to. use the bombs right now on. poor peasants it 
China. ought first to read one of these. vivid pictures. o 
what even’ an A-bomb can do. It is not the sudden 


. death at the center which frightens most of us, but th 


lingering effects of burns, polio, tularemia, parrot fever 
psychological gases, and radiation itselfi.? Horror cat 


se 





be tided to a bomb. which is worse ,than éxplosion. 
These are the lingering terrors of the unknown. It is 
terror enough to ‘make even. an  unbelieyer pray, how. 
~ much more a Christian, but, after he has spoken higr 
mind for peace, and the means for. peace. In Eliot’s 
‘poem: about murder in the cathedral is a- line, “Clear the 
air! Clean the. sky! Wash the ‘wind.” Jt is a great 


deal easier to.do that, in a literal sense, @ow than after . 


If what we read is true, we live in an 
Tt is upe for new thoughts about. 


an atomic. war. 
hour. of desperation. 
war and peace. 
There is: much Christian ees about ‘the H-bomb 
but not too much clear thinking. Confusion of ulter- 
ance and evasiveness show .this. 
side-stepped it. The Southen California. Methodist 
conference voted down an appeal to outlaw the H-bomb, 
but some. men thére must have thought of it. . Reports 
of city and state’. programs of .prayers *for peace come 
in but not many clear-cuteresolutions or “programs. 
In 1945 the President said, “The atomic bomb _ is 
too dangerous to be loose.in a Jawless world.” If that 
is true of the atomic bomb how much more of future 
‘terrors. And. yet the only morality of our day seems 
‘to be morality of power, and many church people pass 
‘the danger off as something which cannot affect them 
because they- are- Christians, There were Christians in 
Hiroshima, too ! a! * S 
It is ‘much easier. to. pray that God. will. take ir 
away. than to be distrusted as subversive: realists. The 
gradual dominance of the bombing ‘airplane seems to 
have submerged’ the power -of — humanitarian morality, 
but has it? Is there _a submerged, power of love and 
eomprehension which we have not released? When 
the Amsterdam . Conference ‘ - suggested that there were 
higher Jaws than either Capitalism or Communism, a 
newsmagazine headlined it as. “Flurry at Amsterdam.”. 
‘The men’ who rule us now would. like'to reduce the 
church to a- minor agency of comforting morale and to 
prevent it from being a determiner of world policy. 
Prayers that only comfort encourage this attitude. 
parents put a Testament in a soldier’s pocket to keep 
away bullets. 
save him; in the path of a‘rocket bomb, and a Bible on. 


the living room table will not take the place of a bomb . 


shelter.’ Even the shelter is of questionable value. 
Prayers for -personal safety -are obviotsly futile in ae 
target of obliteration: bémbing. Personal piety is not 
enough for: ‘these days. -Cosmic sins demand cosmic 
repentance. There are Christians enough to change the 
world, 
had the circulation of popular magazines. they could ‘do 
this, but meanwhile - we are left to word-of-mouth’ 
geometrical progression.: What the .people say is some: 
times as potent as what they read. We cannot leave it 
all to God. He needs human’ hands and‘ minds. . Our 
world is ruled too much by yapping rddio commentators 
and their masters but there is a higher power, qn one 
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‘of Benet’s stories, he says, “Now we followed a hak Jove 
general. 


The Federal Council” 


Fond_ 


It would be ‘quite a miracle that would’. 


if they were Jed. If the few fearless journals - 


“THE ‘ATOM BOMB’ PAIN BALM/. 


“RINGWORM OINTMENT 


_ THE ‘COSMIC RAY "FOR ALL SKIN DISEASES! 
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to an unknown, battle over the «rim of thesty 
world.” Who shall rule America, the. general or” thesg 
citizen, the. army’, or the church, Wall Street or Ma 
Street.? There isa power in-our common humani 
waiting to be released. 

The H-bomb is a nightmare: Tt has not yet be n 
seen. Bacteriological warfare might. be .worse, with if 
lingering deaths, J am more frightened of a teaspoon! 
of "vanilla, with a million germs in it; than of sudder 
death by explosion. These are not: separate perils, the 
can easily be combined. There is a chance for tru 
and culture to. rise from barbarism, but there is- fi 
rising frem sterile, uninhabited sand. - | ‘ 

Better to live in a police state,- than to police tii eS 
world with H-bombs, Bertrand Russell says that is” the 
only way peace can come to. the world through fore eS: 


force brotherhood, ( 
be World Government but it must be on the basis. 
reason.. Police may control minorities, not populatio 
Forée alone is not strong enough. > 
The Army booklet complacently states that it woultig 
take a million A-bombs to. destroy the earth. Ths 
potential of atomic energy is said to be one thousandi 
times that of the A-bomb. Even by the, army’s figure ~afe q 
thousand times a thousand makes a million. A thousande ey 
Super-bomhs can depopulate the earth, wy | 
The H-bomb spells world suicide, -and Americatig 
‘are, trying to make it, Is there no reason left? If. mire 
are “all going to die ‘what difference does it make’ sie 
Russia pulls the trigger first or we do? If two duelleray 
are in a gas chamber, it is not the first shot but., nes 
ultimate explosion that counts. 
Some of us say that we should stop making thie: 
bomb right now and make peace. We talk about pee 





















for the acu ! This is not reason. 
This is insanity, and it bas an end in. ,. universal. dea 
When the H-bomb jis released some of us -will, be: comng 
ae instead of Fane rains but it will not’ mang a 


ee power, but agit must be, a new play and ; a new, 
plot and a new purpose. Otherwise the H-bomb a 1} 
final curtain for us, all. os 

The new plot for the new play has a wea 
understanding. It tolerates differences. Tt does -: 
trust forcé. Let us move on to the new theater. Let 
pray for the new world. ; 

Yes, pray that God will control the H-homb. % ‘g 
first join in some resolution that' outlaws it He ol ne 
Send a letter to your Congressman. : 
not for generals,. for the people not- toe 
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cand remember there are still people in Russia and China, 
‘people who want what we want and do not know how 
te get it 


Yes, pray, but not for comfort. Pray with the agony . 


af straight thinking in an insane world. Pray after you 
‘have resisted. Pray for the strength to break up old 
thought patterns of a lifetime and look at the facts. 
“Pray for courage to speak when it costs something. 
‘Perhaps Cod will save a remnant somewhere, .He 
thas before im history. He does not guarantee that 
every praying person will be in that remnant. 


snot pray God’s hel until we live God’s law. All the 
“minor sins are as nothing compared to ihe sin of univer- 
death. This is the final curtain for our form of. 

Let 
‘and . 


sal 
Civilization, Let us move on to the new theater. 
“us have a government of the world, a world church, 
pworld peace, 
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Albert Einstein : 


FIGHTER FOR PEACE ) - 
Albert Einstein, one of the ‘intellectual giants Gi 
mankind, was 75 years old on March ‘14. ; unt 


‘Born in Germany in 1879, as a child he showed no 
signs of being an infant prodigy: Indeed he was back- 
ward ‘in larning to i and his parents feared, he was 
abnormal, ‘ 

At 16 he failed in the ‘Entrancé examination of tlie 
Swiss Federal Polytechinc School in Lurich. 

On the basis of our, present school entrance system... 
it may well be that the- ‘youthful Einstein would not b.. 
considered sufficiently intelligent to obtain. admission t 
a grammar sclool. 3 


RELATIVITY 
Yet it hase been Einstein who-has probed mane 
deeply than any of his contemporarie:: 
into some of the most fundamental 
problems of science. 

In the 19th century many scientists 
believed that all the fundamental laws 
of -nature were already known. The 
os future task of science was to fill in 
7 the details. 

Few suspected that many of the 
existing. theories rested on ~ very 
insecure foundations, 

Among the defects of these theories | 
was the supposition that space and 
time were absolute, something like the 
grid lines ruled) on a map. 


The first shattering blow to such 
ideas came in 1891, when the famdus 
‘Michelson and Morley experiment 
showed, that. it was impossible to 
measure. the speed of light relative to 
absolute space. 

‘The problems which this pr esented 
baffled the great scientists of the 
day. The correct answer was 
discovered hy Eimstein in” 1905. 

His idea was that space and time 
. could. only _ be understood in terms 
of moving bodies, in. terms of real 
. happenings. “Absolute space. and time, 


divorced from matter do not exist. 
_ATOMIC 
- A famous ‘equation based on, 


r 


Kinstein’s theory.is the basic equation 
‘of atomic bombs. It is also the - 
_ equation, which shows hew all man’s 
" yequirements for fuel and power can 
be met. 

In all his many contributions to 
science, Einstein’s approach is always 
that the processes of nature can be 
mastered by man and understood in 
a rational way. — 


One may ‘disagree with some of 
Einstein’s philosophic ideas, just as 
one may disagree with some of his 
ideas on Zionism or world govern- 













ment, but one cannot fail to be 
moved by the profundity of his 
scientific thought and by the 


® sincerity of his “humanism. 
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War ‘Ein was a resolute opponent of. imper rialism: * 
and, of tlé? militarisation: of- German, science. 

The Nazis attacked Einstein’s theories as “Tewish 

science” and claimed that they were intended to give 

‘port to Bolshevism.- His books on the theory of 

_,ativily weré publicly bumed in front of the Berlin, 

icte Opera House. 


In Exite 


_ * Driven from his native Germany, - sought refuge 
in the United States in 1933. But he did not escape 
from persecution, 

In September 1950, Congressman John B. Rankin 
7--sribed bim as an “old fakef’ with a “Communist 
K at” record. 

In April 195] he was “named” by the Uninek 
can. Activities Committee as a supporter ‘of “subversive 
organisations,’ There have even been stories of re- . 
newed’ book-burnings. . 

The Development of atomic weapons has been of - 
great concer to Einstein. ft was he who first wrote 
to President. Roosevelt in 1939, warning that the 
Nazis were probably déveloping atomic weapons and; 
suggesting that such research should be initiated in, 


the U.S.. i 


Orrosep Cotp War 


Later he stated that if he had known the conse- 
quences he would have had nothing to do -with the 
atom bomb program. Again and again he has ex- 
plained the unspeakable disasters. which will ensue if 
atomic warfare takes place. 

He has resolutely. opposed U.S. Ssldiwat policies. 
He states that | the policy of “security through superior 
military power’ has led to: 


“The concentration of tremendous financial power 
in the hands of the military ; militarization. of youth ; 
close supervision of the loyalty of citizens . . .3;  inti- 
midation, of independent political thinking; the indoc- 
trination of the public by- radio, press and, school; a 
‘rowing restriction of the range of public information 
‘ader pressure of military secrecy.” 


Foucar WrircH-fUNT 


He has anflinchingly opposed the witch-hunt. He 
has said that anyone called before Congressional com- 
mittees ought to refuse to testify even if it means jail. 


He has ‘always supported the persecuted and 
oppressed. Before -the Rosenbergs -were judicially 
murdered he wrote to President Truman: “My con- 


science compels me to urge you to commute the death 
sentences.” 

‘Above all he has been .a resolute fighter for peace. 
fe said: 

“We scientists believe that sia we and our fellow- 
men do or fail to do within the next few years will 
-letermine the fate of our civilization. 


“And we consider it our task untiringly to explain 
is tuth . . . and to work . . . for understanding 
ou ultimately . agreement - between peoples and nations 

different views.” 

World peace would be more secure if more ‘scientists 
were to endorse Einstein's word-—fribune, Ceylon News. 
Review. 






Michael ae solu: cae feature ar nol 
in the News from Israel : 


On July Zi, the people of Israel commemorated t ts 
50th anniversary of the death of a man who has bedi 
variously described as Father of Political Zionism, Modeérit 
Prophet or Modern Moses. Whatever people call him; 
it is unanimously agireed that Dr. Theodor Herzl was: 
a‘most remarkable individual, perhaps the greatest sings 
the days of the Bible. 

He was born in Budapest in 1860, and at 18 he left : 
for Vienna with his parents and there, after taking a 
law degree, entered journalism, ne 


In 1891 he was appointed Paris Correspondent of 
the leading daily newspaper in Vienna, and was thug 
given the opportunity of gaining a deep insight into thy 
political life around him and of developing thar keery 
political acumen which was to stand him in such good 
stead as the leader of the Zionist Movement. 

The more Herzl delved into the political and ra: 
problems of this stormy period, on the threshold of the 
twentieth century, the nearer he drew to his people; 
The famous trial of the Jewish officer in the French 
Army, Captain Dreyfus, completely transformed Heral’s, 
entire outlook. This trial, which, was a mere pretext. to, 
intensify anti-semitic activities and to even further’ incité 
the Paris mob in their demonstrations and wild outbursts 
of “death to the Jews,” stirred Herzl to ms Gary depths 
and made him deeply concerned about the position of 
Jewry in all European countries. Suddenly, whilet 
sitting in his hotel in Paris, deep in thought, an ides 
flashed through his mind. The only way to free his 
jong-suffering and down-trodden people was by the re- 
establishment of an, independent Jewish State. This 
idea pursued him relentlessly, giving him no peace and 
consuming him like a flame. “Standing, walking, lying 
down, in the street, at table, during the night, when it 
wakes me from my _ sleep,” thus Herz! describes the 
feverish desire to write, which seized hold of him in 
those days in 1895. It was as if he heard “Eagles* 
wings rustling over ‘his head.” - 

Before ong, his book The Jewish State made. its 
appearance, throughout the Jewish world. Overnight the 
author became its natural Jeader of the Jews who 
dreamed of the return to Jerusalem. 


The political experience which Herzl had acquired 
in his early years strengthened his’ belief that he must, 
attract the masses, since without a mass moveMent no, 
ideal can be realised. He decided that the time wag. 
now ripe for the convening of a Congress which would, 
in the future, serve as a permanent platform for thé 
deliberations and decisions of the Zionist Movement and,. 
at the same time, serve to demonstrate to the nations 
of the world the strong will and desire to solve the’ 
problem of Jewish homelessness. . 
The First Zionist Congress assembled at Bade, in’ 
Switzerland, on August 29, 1897, The: deliberations of 
the Congress and, even, more, Herzl’s appearance and: 
oratory, made a ‘tremendous impression on the Jewisli 
world. The Zionist Movement grew daily and Herzl 
was readily acknowledged as its distinguished Jeader: 
and as the moving spirit in all its activities, “ 
Herzl at that time proved to posterity what a great: 
prophet he was, for in his diary he wrote after the. 
firs, Congress : 
“Tf I were to sum up this Congress in one word—' 
which I ae not do openly—it would be this: at Basle 


- 
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pe . 
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«pérhaps, and certainly in 50 yeais, everyone-will see it.” 
| Fifty ‘years later, on November 29, 1947, the United 
Nations, General Assembly voted in favour of the 
- establi$hment of a Jewish State in part of what, was then, 


Palestine. ©. 4.7" 


But we are unlicipating, Let us go bce fifty: 
“years and” see. What Herzl did to realise his dream. 
-- From. the outset he understood the importance. of 
gaining frieids and supporters: for his- project: among 
‘the statesmen of .the ‘great nations. He’ first ‘entered 
‘-into diplomatic negotiations with the Sultan of “Turkey, 
Abdul Hamid IL, who was the. ruler over Palestine and} 
‘-Syria. On the occasion of his ‘first visit to Palestine, he 


met Emperor Wilbelm II- of Germany. - Ata latex date, 


_ he went to St. -Petersburg,. capital of: Russia, where he 
was received by the Ruccan Minister - of7 the Interior, 


“and also to London: where he met Joseph. Chamberlain. 


In his novel, Old-New. Land, Herz drew a picture 


7 of what Palestine would - be like once an independent 


z 


“Jewish Staté had been re-established there. He says of 


* the city of Haifa.: 


“I. “Great ships lay’ anchored in the ‘ecdacad hetwock 


“Acco and ‘the foot of the Carmel. 


- gardens, 
- stretched what 


- ptructures. . 


Behind this fleet 
they discerned the -noble curve of the Bay. . ..< . 
“Thousands of white.villas gleamed. out of luxuriant green, 
sAll the way. from’ Acco to Mount Carmel 
seemed to be one great park... The 
mountain itself, also, was‘ crowned with: beautifw 
A magnificent city: had - been. built beside 


the sapphire. blue‘ Mediterranean. The magmificent stone. 


dams showed the harbour:‘for what it. was: the safest. 
and ‘most.convenient port in the eastern Mediterranean. 


~ Craft of ‘every. shape and size, flying the- flags of all the 


nations, lay sheltered there.” 
Of the Valley of Jezreel, then covered with malaria 


- infested swamps, he wrote:- . 


‘ thickly sown “with wheat - 
- poppies and 


“They ‘had reached .the extensive. plain, which was 
and oats, maize and hops, 
tobacco. There .were trim villages and - 
farmsteads in the valley and on the hillsides. Cows: and 


.sheep grazed ruminatingly in - succulent - meadows. Here 


ut 


| sunshine, 


.gleamed tin the 
peaceful -and 


and there great iron farm. machines 
The whole landscape . was 


- Joyous.” 


‘In the Jordan Valley and-. 


He even prophesied the development | of the country’s 
natural resources, and has made one’ of -his heroes .say : 
- “What was formerly the most barren, the most 
lifeless part of our cointry is now the most- productive. : 
the Dead ‘Sea there is 


bituminous lime from :which we: produce the best asphalt 


in the world. You know ~ . . . how important 


phosphate is in the manufacture of artificial fertiliser 


_ to produce ‘in such great abundance have, of course, | 
7 contributed ifameasurably © to the. progress of our, —agris 


The artificial fertilisers which we have been able 


- culture.” 


Paced with the intensified persecution of Jews in’ 


Eastern Europe, Herzl came to: the reluctant conclusion: 
‘that the Jewish people, groaning in.so many countries 


even if it be only a‘ temporary one,’ 
the British- .-Government 


under- the burden of their exile, -must have a refuge, 
‘He. negotiated’ with ° 
_ territory 


- 


about 


- fopi ed® the Jewish State?” te I were to ‘say this: today, ; 
- JT Would be met by universal laughter.- In five yeats, 


for’ Jewish. 






séitlenent, if “the vicinity; of": : 13] 
in-the Sinai Peninsula. ‘Later the British’ Governinent 
récommended Uganda in. East Africa for ‘this purpése, 
bu: the proposal evoked ‘great. opposition, despite Herzl’s 


assurances that the proposal - was; for ..“‘a temporary 
shelter” only. cigs a og 
Such was. the position... ‘when, the. sixth - Zionist 


Congress opened in, Basle—the last. which Hera] was 
to- attend: , : 

At this juncture it was discovered that Hast: “was 
suffering froyi a Serious heart -complaint. In. the middle’ 
of 1904,’ Herzl was. compelled to take to the-sick bed: 
fiom which he never rose. He ‘died on July 3, -1904, 
the twentieth day. of the Hebrew . month | of Tammuz, 
which - “corresponds . this yéar to “July ‘21; 

-.'Thig ‘remarkable man- became wédded to his dream 


at ‘the agé of 35 and diéd at’ the early’ age of 44.. In 


this “short period | of only’ nine « years, ‘this brilliant; 
journalist, with' his-- magnetic eyes and captivating; 
personality, opened the- doors ‘not- only to the palaces ‘of 


“Emperors anc Princes, but to every humblé Jewish home 


throughout the world, Hig clarion’ “call to his peojile 
was answered throughout the . years” by . generations of, 
pioneers who made ‘their way: to.their ancient homeland, 
fulfilling the biblical ‘prophecy’; “I shall build thee 
and thou shalt be built.” . -~ 

Though he did not live to see independence, except. 
in’ his dreams, his grateful people’ half a century. later! 
re-buried: his ‘mortal remains on a ‘hill overlooking’ the’ 
Holy City.’ of Jerusalém, Bes ey: is the “capital of: 
the: deus ‘Slate, 


~ 
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_ America ‘Adopts Ashram: Idea 


Nae ‘York : Borrowing a ‘practice widespread in India, 
some 1400 Americans ‘plan’ to ‘spend their cy cater 
vacation ‘this year at ashrams. 

- As-individuals or. in amily groups, es -qyill travel, 
to six ashram sites: in. widely separated séctions of thé! 
country, . The. pilgrimages - will take place..m July and, 
August in ‘surroundings of great natural beauty. : 

Pilgrims will gather in, groups of 200 or.more to: 
spend a week in quest of spiritual repose and under- 
standing’ through prayer, meditation,.and unhurried talk. 

‘Borrowed from the Hindus of India -and adaptea 
to Christianity in this country, the ashrams are sponsored 
- annually by-the National Council of Churches through 
its joint. department of evangelism. - ’ 

“Now in their 15th year, the’ American Christian 
ashrams make a unique contribution to the religious 
life of Americans,” said Dr. H.-H: McConnell,: “field 
secretary for the - National - Council, Department and 


4m “ene 


.ashram director. y They’ are international, interdenomina- 


tional, and interracial.” 

Ashrams’ will be held in Virginia, Wisconsin, New. 
York, Texas, California. and Oregon States. 

‘As in’ past years, Dr. E. Stanley“: Jones, former 
missionary to India who introduced. the: ashram to this 
country, will be on, hand at each retreat,. “Joining him 
as members of ashram’ “faculties”-—lecture -and discussion 
leaders—will be -some . 25° Chtistian ‘leaders in ~ the 
United States - and abroad. eee: Reporter, July. Af 
1954, | ee 
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The Parting of the Ways? 

To-day we stand at the crossing of the two Ways 
of Life, individually and as a nation. In verity, the 
whole world is-at the ross-roads. And beyond the 
‘erossing both the paths end in culs-des-sacs. Artificial 
walls and barriers- have been erected along both by 
the two warring camps, like the Siegfried and Maginot 
lines, and between them lies the umeasy pathless 
terrain of the No Nation’s Land, across which may 
play the cross-fires of World War III at any moment. 
Korea was but a straw-in-the-wind, just a minor 
indicator of the end-reaction. 

Which way to proceed? Standing still is im- 
possible in a nation’s life, there can only be progress 
or retrogression. A static condition means’ decadence 
for sure, as we, of all the nations of the world, 
should know, having rotted in slavery for seven 
centuries as a punishment for attempting to shun 
progress by isolating ourselves from the world out- 
side. | 

To be-sure, we do not want war. But, who does, 
excepting perhaps the few besotted Jingoes, who have 
neither the capacity to realise what World War with 
atom-fission weapons means, nor the scientific know- 
ledge to grasp the fact that it would be impossible 
for one-half of the world to remain unscathed, if 
the other half be scorched and razed by H. bombs, 
unless all the winds and tides of the earth could be 
frozen into immobility. The poor, innocent Japanese 
fisherman, who has just died a horrible death from 
_ the effects of the death-ash wafted by the winds of 
the Pacific, has given the fina] testimony by his life. 

To be sure, with some few of us—particularly; 
amongst the elect—Non-violence is not merely a 
ereed, but a Way of Life, a Faith, to be embraced 


NOTES 


unto death. But is it not equally true that with the 
great, majority Ahimsa is merely a shibboleth, a party 
slogan, to be mouthed in unctuous accents, so that 
the puissant One be pleased? Indeed, is not Ahimsa 
being used as the cryptic “open sesame” for the 
treasures of the forty thieves? Else why should there 
be’‘so much intrigue, corruption, jealousies and 
jousting for power within the Congress? Even if the 
whole of the Congress were true believers in Ahimsa, 
it has further to be shown whether the country as a 


tarian dictum regarding the destiny of the hundreds 
of millions of the Nation, “This way shalt thou pro- 
ceed and no other, for beyond lieth ‘Hinsat” Should 
the Rest, the remaining three hundred and fifty odd 
millions, then proceed on to the Valley of Death 
without reasoning why or making reply, like Tenny- 
son’s Six Hundred? . 


For unreasoned, unquestioned Ahimsa may eld 
in death, surrender and. oblivion for the whole 
nation, as it did for the peoples of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion of the Mohen-jo-Daro horizon. Let us,-therefore, 
come down to earth, and ask for the news and pre- 
sages of the way ahead. 

We desire; Amity and friendship with all Nations. 
That is reasonable and understandable, provided we* 
clarify our’ standpoint of view to the world, in 
measured terms 
Neutrahty is a vague and confusing expr ession, 
meanings ranging from isolationism to: 


with 
eTM ma~ 


phroditie impotetce. The first means decay 
resulting in enslavement, as was historically ok Le 


2 
angl the other abject surrender and oblivion.’ s nese 
are the inexorable axioms of history. 


The world of today understands but two ways of 


and with unambiguous words.: 





whoie subscribes to this one Party, one Man, authori- * 


¢ *& 
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life, the Authoritarian and the Democratic. The one 
is a legacy from the dim past of humanity, when all 
maakind lived in small isolated bands 
directed by patriarchs. The other is traceable in the 
West from the sages and leaders-of-men in Judea and in 
Greece. In. the East the democratic tradition is not 
so clear excepting in the philosophical discourses of 
great sages. 

Mussolini, Hitler and then Stalin had reblazed the 
trackst.of authoritarian way. ‘The older democracies 
had Jost and muddled the ancient traditions, in their 
just, for wealth and power and had degenerated into 
f: despotic colonia] imperialism, and the United States 

ns Wvas vacillating between isolationalism and power- 
5 politics. This was the poston in 1989. Then came the 
War, >» 

- The standpoint. of the democracies was silarply 
defined. during the years of the War and in the period 
immediately after. There was no question then, as to 
whether the newly formed Union of India was whole- 
heartedly democratic. 

To-day the place of India seems to be indeter- 
minate. The democracies of the West have aligned 
themselves into an armed camp, and on the other side 
ig the Soviet group in martial array. India has refused, 
and quite rightly so, to enter either, and has declared 
herself to be neutral. This has caused one group to 
look askance, whereas the other has taken a realistic 
view of the situation. 


But does that mean that we are veering away 


from’ the democratic way? Because the leader of the 

democracies has confused realities and bungled badly 
in its new: diplomatic moves, does it follow that we 
should make corifusion worse confounded? 

We must reilize that we have come to the cross- 
roads.. And it’ is imperative that we make up our 
minds about:the way ahead. The world must be told 
as to what our decision is. 

Ts it then the parting of the ways, as between 
ourselves and the Western democracies? In shunning 
ideological wars and conflicts, are we going to step 
backwards into the martial areta? It is time we 
considered” “our movements, voluntary or involuntary. 

We ate- economically backward and undeveloped 
in. the industrial field. We have to raise the standard 
of living of all our peoples. Our Auid,. resources and 
technical knowledge and equipment “are _insufficient, 
dhough our potential is great in natural resources and 
-man-power. Therefore we need (foreign aid on a 
large scale, if we are to proceed rapidly. This assist- 
auce we must have on friendly terms, aot as charity 
but. as ‘accommodation, without any conditions prece- 
‘¢ dent attachéd beyond the terms of payment. 

; ' Phe. U.S. Government and some great American 
icundations have. given us aid and ‘assistance right 
from the time we began‘ our development ‘schemes. 
No conditions precedent were attached. This was 


led and 
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accepted in the spirit it was given by all of us except- 
ing the super-leftists of the Marxian fold’ and the 
Super-Brahmins of the Sarbodaya. Both ofgthem SAW 
pure power-politics in the U.S. aid, ‘though the 
conclusions were arrived at in different . ways. os 
Then came a party change-over in Washington. 
A very inexperienced man, with no knowledge of the 
East mad a lightening tour of Asia and made the 
U.S. Govetnment take “live-wire”’ and “he-man” 
decisions. -We now, witness the results burgeonmg . 


forth jn rapid succession. There has been a distinct ~ 


and considerable cooling-off in Indo-American amity 
and future relationship is béing jeopardized by  re- 
crimination$ ‘on both sides. 

Russia has stepped in with offer of technical 
aid on very easy terms. There is no reason to” doubt 
that the offer has been made in a friendly spirit, and 
we Go not see apy reason why the offer should not, | be 
considered on an amicable basis. We have no guatiel 
with Russia, 

But let us not lose one friend in cultivating the 
friendship of a rival. To do that would be against 
the ancient traditions of the East, where friendships 
have always meant something more than mere lack 
of enmity. 


The Manila Recconen. 

The September 12 issue. of the International 
Edition of the New York Times gives, in its main 
editorial of the Weekly Review section, a commentary! 
on the eight-nation agreement at Manila from which 
we append the following excerpts: 

“The eight-nation. agreement | that was signed in 
Manila last Wednesday, 8th ‘September, has been 
designated and discussed chiefly as a defense pact. 
The need for it arose from a common danger. It is a 
joint effort to devise means to meet that danger. 
Since the threat is military-in one of its aspects, it is 
natural and proper that meeting the threat should 
also involve planning for military defense. 

It -is significant, however, that the accord that 
ultimately was reached was far breader in its scope: 
than a mere military alliance. Indeed, the military 
provisions are loose and flexible and occupy only a 
small part of the text. This does- not mean.that they 
are ufimportant. It does mean that tbey-are’ only 
part of the picture. We -earnestly hope that the 
military measures. will never have to be employed. 
We hope, on the other hand, that the poitical, social 
and economic phases of the accord will be fully 
implemented and enthusiastically supported..- 

This is, both in the preamble to the-pact and in 
the appended declaration, joint Asian-Western 
commitment to the principle’ of self-determination. 
Tt ig not a proclamation of immediate independence 
for all non-self-governing - peoples, “since it wisely 
recognizes that both their desires and their compet. 
elice must be taken into sconsideration. The language 


oS er 


+ 
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is explicit on that point. It is, nevertheless, a firm 
declaration of principle and that principle is that all 
the signatories will work toward the end of giving 
all peoples everywhere governments of their own 
choosing empowered by their free consent. 

Here is the definite answer to the charge of “neo- 
colonialism” that has been raised by both Com- 
munists and “Neutrals.” With this plfise of the 
accord, certainly, countries such as India and Indo- 
nesia should be more than ready to associate them- 


selves, even if they ball at mjlitary obligatigns or 
ideological “alignments.” 
Of great significance, likewise, is thg agreement 


upon. joint action in the economic field. First of all, 
it implies the belief that the welfare of, one is the 
welfare of all and that the weakness of one is the 
weakness of all. This surely is a milestone in the 
history of Asia’s relations with the rest of the world. 
mie ‘means the principle of assistance, rather than 
- xpiditation, for those who are in need. ™% means the 
pooling of problems and of problem-solving for the 
common good. It means that the jobs that can best 
be done multilaterally will have multi-lateral machi- 
nery for the doing of them. 

In the field of social and 
economic, co-operation there is another important 
consideration and .an opportunity for immense ad- 
vancement. A natural characteristic of any colonial 
system, such as that from which the free Asian States 
have now emerged, is the orientation of the depen- 
dency upon the mother country. This is easily seen 
in the economic field, but it .1s no less pervasive in 
the other fields as’ well.. The result is that some 
countries have had closer relations of all sorts with 
other States’ on the other side of the world than with 
their next-door neighbours.” 

“These various aspects of the treaty involve and 
imply a meeting of minds. This, obviously, is the 
greatest achievement to come out of Manila. The 
eight nations that met represent no inconsiderable 
diversity. They represent a wide range of language, 
institutions, culture, economic systems and‘ political 
structures. But they have found ai enormous coinmion 
denominator in the desire to be—and to remain— 
free. They have recognized a common dariger and are 
resolved upon joint efforts to meet it. This is the réal 
meaning of the accord and the meaning that gives 
us the right to call it ‘historie’.” 

We have given a fuller commentary on the 
S.E.A.D.O. elsewhere in these editorials. ‘We are 
putting forward the above commentary just to show 
that a knowledgeable section of the press in U.S.A. is 
still of the opinion that an amicable relationship could 
be maintained with us, despite our refusal to enter into 
ahy military obligations or ideological alignments. 

‘Tf further proof were, needed then the last) minute 
“hedging” by the Prime “Minister of Pakistan, as con- 


cultural, as well as 


veyed in the news appended below, should suffice. It 
shows that the military provisions are indeed loose and 
flexible as yet and cannot be readily made into an 
offensive and defensive alliance. ‘The news is as 
follows: —, 

Karachi, Sept. 20—The Pakistan. Prime Minister, 
Mx. Mohammed Ali, said here-today that the Pakistani 
Cabinet had not yet taken any final decision with regard 
to the S.E.A.D.O. treaty signed in Manila recently. 

He told a crowded Press conference here that the 
Government was still awaiting a fuller report on the 
Manila conference. Sir Zafrullah Khan, he said, had 
signed the treaty only for transmission to the Government, . 
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Mr. Ali reiterated that Pakistan had made no com: ” 


mitment with regard to $.B.A.D.0. : 

Asked whether he would discuss the treaty with the 
U.S. Administration during his forthcoming visit’ to the 
U.S.A., Mr, Ali replied : “How can I discuss S.EAD.O. 
in the U.S.A. unless we take a decision here ?” 

Other important points made by Mr. Ali in his Press 
conference were ; 

1—He was not in a position to disclose aries an 
official letter had been sent by Pakistan to the U.N. re- 
questing the Security Council to take up again the dispute 
with India over Kashmir. 

2-~—The World Bank mission on the 
dispute had not failed as reported. 

3.—American military aid to Pakistan had not yet 
started coming; in, 

4.—Pakistan so far has had no negotiations on the 
issue of Pakhtoonistan with Afghanistan. 

5—The resignation of the Pakistani High Commis- 
sioner in India, Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, had been, 
accepted with effect from Oct 1. 3 

It is evident from the above :bits of news that 
Pakistan is not as yet sure of her ground, and this 
visit of the Prime. Minister of Pakistan is to clear up 
the issues as viewed by his Cabinet. The entire 
‘question therefore is still in a state of flux. This is 
the time for us to make up our minds regarding the 
future. We cannot “wait and see” what the world 
decides about a dumb and vacillating nation whose 
leadets aré in a state of trance. We have to send cut 
our emissaries for peace and goodwill. to “both sides, 
and those si go must be persons chosen for ‘their 
brains. 


Bank. Tribunal Award 

The modification by the Government of India, of 
the appellate: Bank Tribunal Award has given rise to. 
much controversy all over the country. We propose to 


canal waters 


examine some of the issues involved in the dispute. The’ * 


foremost issue is whether the Government’s action in 
modifying the Jeejeebhoy award is in order or otherwise. 
The bank employees contend that the Government action | 
is ultra vires. A perusal of Section 15 of the Industrial 
Bisputes (Appellate Tribunal) 
much of.the misunderstanding, The relevant section is 4s 


follows : | 


* 


Act -1950 -will, clear: ae 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE DECISION OF THE 
APPELLATE TRIBUNAL 


The decision of the Appellate Tribunal. shall be 
eviforceable on the expiry of thirty days from the date 
of its pronouncement. 

Provided that where the appropriate Government 
‘is of opinion that it would be ‘inexpedient on public 
‘grounds to give effect to the whole or any part of 
the decision, the appropriate Government may, before 
the expiry of the said period of thirty days by order 
in the Official Gazette, either reject the decision or 
modify it. 

Where the appropriate Government ‘rejects or 
modifies any decision under thie proviso to, sub-section 
(1), it shall, on the first available opportunity, lay 
‘that decision together with its reasons for rejecting 
or. modifying the same before the Legislative Assembly 
of the State, or- where the appropriate Government 
is the Central Government, before Parliament. 

Much hag been. said about the sanctity of the 


hos 
“Tribunal Award- “ind its modification is being viewed 


k 


and, préedched’ as amounting to illegal action. But the 
law is clear on the point and the Government action is 
perfectly within their rights. A tribunal is net a court 
of law, The Tribunal is a quasi-judicial body whose 
decision is, under the Jaw, Hable to be modified by the 
Government on public grounds. In modifying the 
award the Union Government have done nothing illegal, 
nor have violated any of the provisions of the law 
even in the technical sense. It is just the exercise of 
a legal right empowered by law. . 

The second charge against the Government is that 
their view that the Appellate Tribunal, after giving its 
award, became functus officio with no authority to see 
how its decision would affect the various interests con~ 
cerned and it_is the duty of the Government to do so, 
€ incorrect, The Government view ks been rightly 
stated ‘by the Finance Minister: “The Tribunal had 
he painful duty’ of “coming to a conclusion and, aften 
doing, so, it .becamé functus. officio. It had no further 
power ‘to see’ how it was going to affect the various 
interests. [t~ was for that reason that the power to 
modify the award was vested in the Government.” The 
Tribunal is responsible neither to the Legislature nor 
to the people—but the Government’ is responsible to 
both’ and must view everything in wider perspective. It 
may he*recalled that the first suggestion for a.modifi- 
cation: of! the-award came from the employees themselves. 
In a: ‘public: “meeting held on May 11th, 1954, under the 
auspices of the Patna Bank Employees Association, a 
resolution was adopted requesting the Government ia 
tgky immediate steps to ensure that no. cut in the 
“present emoluments took place as a result of the Labour 


»a#Appellate Tribunal’saward which, it was: alleged, would 


‘disturb industrial peace. This is. precisely what the 
Government have done. 
ifs Another charge’ ‘is that the eianeaien of the award 


1 By <Goverhiient was unnecessary because (i) although 


metho earnings of*banks have heen rising, their net profits 


“have ‘been going . down on account of the incréase in 
the -rates of interest which are paid on deposits, - (ii) 
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they have been paying higher dividends on, their shares. 
ranging from 12 to 16 per cent, (iii) they have declined 
to disclose their secret reserves and (iv) their chief 
executives are paid very high salaries amounting to 
Rs. 6500—Rs. 7,500 free from income tax 
month. 


The banks, however, argue that they are now faced 
with declingng profits and, as a result a Jarge number of 
banks have Yery inadequate reserves which are much less 
than thelr paid-up capital and these are created out of 
net profits. The number of depositors is nearly 80 times 
the. number of hank employees and they should have a 
fair deal by the payment of higher interest and they do. 
not deserve Yo have their interests sacrificed unjustifiably 
for the sake of the bank employees. There are.'a, few 
banks whiclkt pay dividends ranging between 12 to: 16 
per cent. Many banks hgve been, unable’ to; paygtlivid- 
ends at all, and the dividends paid by’ the test"6f the © 
banks vary betweem 3 to 5 per cent. The shareholt 
of the small number of banks that pay higher “dividends, ie 
receive a return only of 4. to 5 per cent on their invest- 
ments, as the shares have" ‘changed hands during the — 
last 40 or 50 years at progressively increasing market 
prices and ihe present holders have purchased them at 
heavy premiums. Most of the banks have not been 
able to build their statutory reserves-up to the level of 
their paid-up capital] and they Gari | hardly be expected 
to have secret reserves, A ‘niall minGrity of old esta- 
blished banks may have seceret reserves in order to their 
credit-worthiness. The vast majority -of’ the executives 
in banks receive salaries. - subject to  income-tax -and 
these are not exorbitant. © ~ 3" . a 
_ Mr, Giri’s resignation. ig’ “uncalled-for and unfortu- 
nate. He being a membér of the trade union, all 
‘through his life had the’ wrong ° impression ‘that He .re- - 
‘presented the trade unidns’ even in the Cabinet. The 
‘Congress Government represent’ neither the’ capitalist nor 
the Jabour—they represent the people and their primary 
duty is to look after the genera] interest of the people, 
Ours is not a government of the trade unions and hy the 
trade unions, and Mr. Giri’s misfortune is that he failed 
to distingunisht between his role as a leader of the trade 
union and as a minister of a responsible government. 
We say this with no derogatory intent, as we are “ell 
aware of the high idealism that rules his actions. 

The bank employees are hardly worse ‘off than- the 
large numbers of Government employees - and” the 
employees in various commercial farms. It’ is -even in- 
comprehensible why the bank employees should claim a 
special status than other employees in ‘other institutions. 
The next Tribunal should go into the question. in details 
whether bank employees are paid lower salaries ‘than 
Government and commerical firms’ employees placed in 
similar categories, If the. banks really-earn higher ‘pro- 


fits they should be made to extend -their branches 
thereby creating increased employment . opportunities, 
In India the number: of _bank offices per million 


million of population is only &, while it is: 229 in the 


per~ > 
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UK, 256 in Canada and 450 in Australia. ° 
deposit per head in India is only Rs. 25 as 
Rs. 1630 in the UK and 4,493 in the USA. 

’ he percentage of establishment expenses of Indian 
“scheduled banks to their deposits increased continuously 
from 1948 to 1952-by over 70 per cent. Although the 
gross earnings of the Indian scheduled banks rose from 
Rs, 29.73 crores in. 1948 to Rs. 34.38 crores jp 1953, the 
net profit (before taxation and other aetie provisens) 
steadily declined from Rs. 8.07 crores to Rs. 6.5) crores. 
The rise in interest rates on deposits and the increase 
in establishment” expenses are responsible for this con- 
traction in profit. While the interest paid on deposits 
increased from Rs. 6.98 crores to Rs. 8QY crores, the 
establishment. expenses Have gone up, mainly as a result 
of the award, from Rs. 9.50 crores to Rs. 33.25 crores, 
The=et profits’ of Exchange banks declined from 
Rs. 4861 crores in 1949 to Rs. 2.62 crores in 1953 and. 
. that of non-setituled banks fell from Rs, 426 lakhs 
-{0%Rs. 339° lakhs.” 

| Between 1948 and 1953, deposits of schtduled banks 
came down from Rs.°1 042. 16 ‘crores -to Rs. 905.86 crores; 
The decline in deposits has 
paying capacity of the banks. The number of offices of 
scheduled banks Has shrunk from 2,963 in 1948 to 
3685 in 1953. Similarly, the number of offices of non- 
scheduled banks’ ‘fame down from [711 to 1,268. The 
Finance Minister: has stated that according to his study 
of the position, 12 banks would have been compelled to 
close down 241 of their branches, involving 2,549 em- 
ployees, if the Jeejeebkoy: award were implemented as 
’ jt stood. Banking is an Andustry of general service to 
the economy of the country.’ The closure of a banking 
effice would mean- withdrawal; of ‘credit facilities from 
that sector of trade and. ‘industry depending on it and 
consequently. fall in employment. 


against 


Industrial Finance Corporation 

‘The latest anual report of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation reveals that the progress of the Corpora- 
tioa has been slowed down during the year 1953-54. 
The number of applications received was the smallest 
since 194849. The amount of accommodation sought 
‘im the Corporation in 1953-54 was slightly higher at 
9 crores as compared with Rs. 8.25 crores in 1952-53, 
but the number of applications received declined from 


74 in the preceding year to 43 this year. This indicates | 


that fewer industrial concerns approached the Cor- 
poration for accommodation than in the previous year. 
This trend is further confirmed by the rise in the 
number and the amount of applications withdrawn. In 
1952-53 only six applications covering Rs. 55.8 lakhs 
were withdrawn, whereas in 1953-54 as many as 11 
‘applications covering Rs. 1.22 crores were withdrawn. 
This may be partly due to the availability of funds 
in the-capital market and partly to the severe criti- 
cism made in the Parliament last year against certain 
aspects of the Corporaiion’s working, 


THe average 


undoubtedly limited the - 
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The set-back in the Corporation’s progress during 
1953-54 is also indicated by the fact that while in 
1952-53 its profit was sufficient to-pay the minimum 
guaranteed dividend of 24 per cent per annum, during 
the year under review the required amount fell by 
Rs. 4.06 lakhs and as a result the Corporation had to 
take a subvention from the Government for that 
amount, The amount required for the payment of the 


guaranteed dividend jis only Rs. 11.25 Jakhs. The total . 


subvention taken by the Corporation from the Govern- 
ment amounts to Rs. 30.95 lakhs. The profit of the 
Corporation for 1953-54 stands at Rs. 22.18 lakhs as 
against Rs. 23.16 lakhs in the preceding “year” 

During 1953-54 there was a perceptible rise in as 
number and the amount of ~ loans sangtioned bythe 

orporation. As many as 29 ) applications were sanc- 

tioned as against only 14 in 1952-53. There was a steady 
increase in the amount of loans” sanctioned frou” 
Rs. 1.43 crores 
1953-54. The report under review makes a detailéd 
presentation of the ‘information relating to the nature 
of Jcans, the number of industries receiving the loans, 
the names of borrowers and the amount of loans sanc- 
tioned ‘to them.This is in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the Government of India on the Report of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation Enquiry Committee. 
There is a table indicating the extent to which the 
Corporation has, contributed to the expansion of 
industry in the country by way of both modernisation 
of, and additions to, the existing units and the setting- 
up of Dew units. a ee 

Loans sanctioned by the Corporation since its 
inception to 30th June, 1954, amount to Rs. 20 «ge 
crores, 

The statement 


below will ‘show the amount of - 
loans sanctioned and the amoint actually, disbursed 


tf 


in 1952-53 to Rs. 5.27 “Fores in * 


a 


¥ 
acd 


by the Corporation at the end of each agrounting Vegr ag 


siee its establishment: 


(In crores of rupéés) 


As at Loans sanctioned Loans disbursed 
30th. June 1949 3.42 1.33 
80th June 1950 7.19 3.41 
20th June 1951 9.58 5.79 
30th June 1952 14.08 7.57 
80th June 1953 15.47 - 10.07 
“30th June 1954 20.74 12:89 


Of the total amount of Rs. 20.74 crores sanctioned 
during the last years, cotton textiles received Rs. 3.07 
crores, chemicals’ Rs. 2.44 crores, cement Rs. Pre 35 
crores, sugar industry Rs. 2.05 crores; paper induces 
Rs. 2.4 crores, ceramic and glass Rs. 
electric engineering Rs. -1.29 crores, iron and steel 
industry (light engineering) Rs. 1,12 crores. , There 
was only: one application for putting UP, % gw 
factory, and that was from a co-operative | Sugar 
factory in the Deccan. Applications. from; xjott 
“textiles, woollen, paper and silk mills were méstlt 


1.35 croreg; a 


b 


for renovation, modernisation and expansion. Some _ 
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parts of the loans were to be utilised for strengthening 
the resources for working capital. Some applitations 
contamed proposals to repay loans taken from banks 
for short periods for acquiring capital assets. Four- 
teen out of the 43 applications came from sugar 
mills. aluminium, cement and mining industries. 
The total amount asked for by these 14 applications 
was Rs. 6.21 lakhs. 

_ As regarls the resources of the Corporation 
besides a capital of Rs. 5 crores, it has raised funds 
by the issue of bonds and debentures for Rs. 7.80 
crores, It thas also borrowed from the Reserve 
Bank “# sum of Rs. 1.28 crores. This is out of a 
credit line of Rs. 3 crores secured from the Reserve 
Bank “under the ‘Industrial Finance Corporation 
Act. The Corporation has received no deposits 
from the public, although it is authorised to accept 
; long-term fixed deposits from the public. Its reserves 
sre negligible, being merely Rs. 16 lakhs. 

As regards the State-wise distribution of loans, 


Bombay heads the list followed next by West 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Madras. Up to 30th June 
1954 Bombay has received loans for Rs. 4.92 crores, 


West Bengal Rs: 3.70 crores, Bihar Rs. 2.38 crores 
and Madras Rs. 1.46 crores. The Corporation has 
taken over the management of the Sodepur Glass 
Works Ltd., which thas turned out to be a bad pro- 
position. The Company has received a loan of 
Rs. 1.08 crores from the Corporation and was closed 
on 20th July 1953. , 


Agriculture and the Reserve Bank 

-xz, Apart from: the operations in the field of short-term 
credit for agricultural purposes, the Reserve Bank of 
India undertook. in 1948 to contribute’ up to 10 per cent 
of the: debentures floated by Land Mortgage Banks pro 
vided they were, guaranteed by the Government in respect 
of principal and interest. In 1950 the Reserve Bank’s 
contribution to such ‘debentures was raised to 20 per cent. 
The Central Government have now set apart Rs. 1 crore 
out of the allotment of Rs, 5 crores for long-term agricul- 


tural credit under the Five-Year Plan for purchase of © 


Tn: 


debentures issued by: the Land Mortgage Banks. 
this connection|, the Reserve Bank of India, in consulta- 
tion with the Government of India, have agreed upon a 
schieme ' of joint contribution to the debentures of ‘Land 
Mortgage -Banks up. to 40 per cent. of the issue or the 
short-fall in public - subscription whichever was less, 
one@half of the subscription being on behalf of 
the Government and the other Half-on account of the 
Reserve Bank, ‘The Central: Land Mortgage Banks using 
this facility have, however, ‘to agree to dispense loans 
fox productive purposes up.to an amount not less than 
half of the, joint subscription by the Government and the 
Reserye Bank within one year. So far only the, Andhra 
Land, Mortgage Bank has been accommodated under Athig 
‘scheme to the extent of Rs, 17°-lakhs. Details’ “of sub- 
criptions: to debentures of Land Mortgage Banks -by~ “the 
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Reserve Bank during -the Jast five years are given 
below :— 

Year Amount. of subscription 

(Lakhs of rupees) 

1949-50 4.15 

1950-5)’ 20.00 

1951-52 13.00 

1952-53 16.89 

1953- 15.56 


The Restrve Bank which had so long: been advancing 
short-term loans for agricultural purposes will provide 
hereafter medium-term, loans also. But the measures 
so far taken by the (Reserve Bank in. the field of 
agricultural finance fall far short of the requirements’ of 
the countrAy The estimated total -agvioultural ; credit 
requirements are placed, at (Rs. 500 crores and the amount 
of credit atlvanced by the Reserve Bank to - farmers 
through co-operative banks has been only a meagré sum 
of Rs. 17 crores, Agricultural finance involves long- term 
credit and the central bank of a country ‘is unsuited: for 
the job. Im most of the western countries there is a 
separate farm credit organisation for financing 
agricultural operations, In -India the Gadgil Committee 
recommended for the establisdment of a central 
agricultural bank but the Government of India did not 
accept that recommendation. As a result, the Reserve 
Bank of India is tied up with the task of supplying 
agricultural finance, but so far its performance in this 
direction is totally disappointing and agriculture suffers 
to that extent, The Reserve Bank is nothing but a 
magnified commercial bank and its role in the supply 
of agricultural finance is merely as a lender of the last 
resort, this cultivators being left!’ to the mercy and 
inadequate resources of the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders for the accommodation of ~ :production 
credit in the intial stages of agricultural operations, 


S-E. Asia “Defence” Organisation 


The treaty establishing the so-called‘ ‘South-Fast 
Asia Defence Organisation was signed in Manila 
(Philippines) on September .8 by the representatives 
of eight Governments—the United States of America, 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, - New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines. Regarding 
Pakistan, however, the following news has appeared 
in the press: 


The idea of a South-East Asia Treaty had first 
been mooted in a communique issued ‘after the 
meeting in Washington between the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Eden and the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles in April last. The announcement, - 
made just on the eve of the Geneva Conference 
which ‘succeeded in resolving the Indo-China pro- 
blem, had evoked much concern among nations of 
Asia which had found expression in Pandit Nehru’s 
statements in the Parliament on April 17 and 24. 

_ Since then, however, there had been brisk -acti- 
vity on the part: of U. S. Government as well as that 
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of the U. K. in an effort to enlist the support of 
the principal Asian countries behind the projected 
treaty. After the Geneva Agreement on Indo-China 
_had been signed, these activities had been gfeatly 
intensified and a conference had been called to be 
held at Baguio in the Philippines. The venue of the 
conference had later on been shifted to Manila at 
the :equest of the Government of the Plifilippines. 

Fvery effort had ‘been made’ to induce’ the 
Colombo Powers—India, Indonesia, Burma, ‘Ceylon 
and Pakistan—to be present ate the Conference, As 
was well known only the Government of Pakistan 
had .chosen to be present at the Manila talks and 
eventually signed the Treaty providMMg for the 
“collective defence” of South-East. Asia. a 

The Treaty signed at Manila was made up of 
eleven articles, a special U.S. understanding, a pro- 
tocol to be. effective simultaneously designating 
certain territories to be protected and a “Pacific 
Charter” unanimously approved by the participating 
Governments. 

By Article 1 of the Treaty, the signatories 
pledged themselves to settle all international dis- 
putes by peaceful means and undertook “to refrain 
in their mternational relations from the threat or 
use of force in any manner iuconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations.” 

In Article 2, the parties agreed to sort together 
to “maintain and develop their individual and 
collective security” to counter externa] aggression 
against their territorial integrity and _ political 
stability. z 

Article 3 speaks. of the par ties’ agreement to co- 
operate with one another “in the further develop- 
ment of economic measures, including technical 
assistance, designed both to promote economic pro- 
gress and social well-being and to further the indivi- 
dual and collective efforts of governments towers 
those ends.” 

In paragraph 1 of Article 4, each party recognised 
that armed aggression in the “treaty area against any 
of the parties or against any State or territory which 
the parties by unanimous agreement may hereafter 
designate, would endanger its own peace and safety,” 
and agreed to act in such an event according to its 
constitutional processes. Measures so taken would 
immediately be reported to the UN Security Council. 

Paragraph 2 of the Article states that the 
parties would hold immediate consultations on 
measures to be taken to meet threats to the area 
other .than by armed attacks. 

Paragraph 3 provides that no action on any 
territory designated under paragraph 1 of the Article 
should be taken “except at the invitation or with the 
consent of the Government concerned.” 

A council ‘composed of all the members: was esta- 
blished by- Article § to consider matters concerning 
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.the implementation of the treat} .with provision for 


military and any other planning as the situation 
might require. The council was to -be so organised 
as to be able to meet at any time. 

Article 6 provided that the parties’ obligations 
under the United Nations were not affected and that 
the UN remained the paramount organization for the 
maintenance of peace and security. The parties under- 
took not to enter into any international engagement. 


in conflict with the present treaty. 


Under Aritcle 7 any other State might be invited 
by unanimous agreement to accede to the treaty by, 
depositing its Instruments of Association with the 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines who 
would inform the other parties .of such accession. 

Article 8 defined the “treaty area” as the general 
area, of South-East Asia, 
tories of Thailand, Pakistan and the Philippines, and 
the general area of the South-West Pacific not in- 
cluding the Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude. The treaty area might be amended 
or changed by unanimous agreement, 

Ratification processes were defined in Article 9. 
The treaty was to “enter into force between the 
States which have ratified it as soon as the instru- 
ments of ratification of a majority of the signatories 
shall have been deposited and shall come into effect 
with respect to each other State on the date of the 
deposit of its instrument. of ratification.” 

By Article 10° the treaty was to remain in force 
indefinitely but any party might withdraw * after 
giving one year’s. notice. * 

Article 11 provided for the recognition: of a tela 
in French. 

By a separate protocol to the treaty which waa 
to come inte force simultaneously With: the treaty 
all the eight signatories unanimously designated for 
the purposes of Article 4 of the treaty the Statés of 
Cambodia, Laos and Southern Vietnam. It was’ 
further agreed that the abovementioned States and 
territories would be eligible in respect of the economic 
measures contemplated by Article 3. 

.The treaty was accompanied by the “Pacific 
Charter” approved by the parties signing the - rtreaty. 
The Charter promised to strive by - peaceful . ‘means 
to promote self-government and help- raising the . 
living standards and recorded the -parties’ determina- 
tion to “prevent or counter by appropriate means any: 
attempt in the treaty area to subvert their freedom 
or to destroy. their sovereignty .or- territorial 
integri pt 
'- Reuter adds: “The USA, ih a special ‘under-’ 
standing’ at the end of the treaty, said that it made 
its undertaking to act only against .»Communist 
aggression. But she promised to enter into eonsulta-‘» 


tions in’ ‘the event of any other aggression or armed 
attack.” * 


a” 


including the entire terri-i. 
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Since Britain wals one of ‘the snctones to ae 
treaty all British territories in South-East Asia 
would be covered by the treaty. This meant that 
British Borneo and Malaya formed part: ‘of the treaty 
area. - bea 

ke Hongkong and. Formosa, both geographically 
belonging to.‘Ohina, were excluded by a provision 
which placed them outside the treaty area. 
The, leading Asian countries viewed the con- 
clusion of the agreement with great concern arid, as 
the Indonesian Prime Minister put it before the 
press en on September 2, did not consider it as 
condute to the growth of the spirit and atmosphere 
of peace.” - | {si 
The Burmese. Prime Minister also decane that 
there was no, likelitood | ‘of Burma ever joining the 
. Treaty organization. 

wx. India’s stand-in regay rd to the Treaty was voiced 
by Prime Minister Nehru who in referring to the 
SEADO treaty ‘deplored the “double talk” over 
peace. He referred to the international tendency to 
form pacts ‘representing a baffling variety of rela- 
tionships and compared the present pattern of inter-~ 
national alliances to interlocking in business against 
which in USA and other countries anti-trust laws had 
been framed, and remarked that im international 
affairs’ the effects of such interlocking were infinitely 
worse than in business. 

Dealing at some length on what he called the 
modern discrepancies between profession and action, 
Paadit: Nehru went on to say that it was curious that 

eoplé: thiesé. days talked of peace in terms of war, 

ations. “quoted the UN Charter for acts -which were 
Lets to its spirit and countries expressed sym- 
pathy for colonial’ people and joined alliances which 
. obstructed fréedoin, - ‘reports the Statesman. 

Sri Nehrit’ referred to the interesting process of 
development of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


_ ‘tion, whcih, from an original idea of a nucleus of 
‘association to uphold and support each other, had, 
spread to cover countries which were far from the 
Atlantic family. The objective of self-defence . pro- 
fessed by the North Atlantic Treaty had been  ex- 
panded -to, cover a defence of colonial interests..." oak 

It..appeared.odd to the Prime Minister “that 
NATO ‘Was’ “being invoked in connection with ‘the 


Goa question: NATO had thus started reasonably, 
spread gradually and then became extensive in scope. 
SEADO, a more recent exainple of this pattern, 
was an even more interesting “development. Asian 
policies had “been discussed and settled by nations 
other than Asian, and: :8ertain countries with common 
interests had joined together - to protect einer who- 
— did not wish.to be protected. ‘ Fae 
-¢ It would be wrong to challenge ‘the obi ective of 
preventing aggression but he’ 


» SEADO would fulfil -‘that objéctive. In ‘hie-’ view 


did not think “that. 
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SEADO would increase ee ity in people’s minds.” 

An unfortunate aspect of modern alliances was 
their effect on colonial policies. As a result of an 
‘interlocking’ of international politics colonial people 
now had to deal not only with one power but with~s 
combination of powers. 

All the parties in such arrarigementa became 
intcrested maintaining their status quo but it was 
obvious that their efforts to-“reverse the process of 
historical forces woukd not be completely successful.” 

Sri Nehru was sespeaking at a luncheon on 
September 9 given In his: honour by the. Delhi Press 

> £p ied 
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aan! 
Soviet Government on SEADO Treaty 

The Government of the Soviet Union in a state- 
ment issued on Septembtr 14 condemned the Manila 
Pact as being a move directed against the interests 
of security in Asia and Far East and at the same time 
against theeinterests of freedom and national inde-~ 
pendence of the Asian peoples. 

Dealing with the composition of the conference, 
the statement pointed out. that .the initiators of 
the Manila Conference. could just’ manage to drag 
to the conference Thailand, the Philippines and Paki- 
stan—the only countries of the region bound hand 
and foot to the USA by one-sided agreements of 
military and economic aid. “The remaining partici-- 
pants apart from the USA, Britain and France were 
Australia and New Zealand, States whose economic 
dependence on the Colombo Powers was well-known.” 
But the vast majority of Asian’countries..kept away, 
from it realising the real aggressive aims of - the 
organizers of the conference. i 

The pact was designed at the. first “instance” 
against the Asian States. “The question. awhether or 
not a State was eligible to join SEADO* depended 
entirely on the initiators of the treaty. In. practice. 
this meant that the composition of the grouping as ™ 
well as its. character would be dictated entirely by: 
the USA.” 

The signatories had labelled "as “subversive 
activity” any national liberation movement in the 
Asian countries, their fight for national independence 
and their struggle against old colonial oppression. 
‘From this could be understood the constant attempts 
of the Western Powers, especially the USA, to create. 


in Asia and the Pacific a military organization to 


stifle national liberation movements. 

“These attempts were always accompanied by 
inventions about Communism and attacks on the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic.” 

The purport of the economic measures suggested 
in the treaty, the statement continued, was to convert 
the South-East Asian countries, which were rich in 
many kinds of rdw materials, such as. tin, oil, rubber 
and iron ore, into suppliers of strategic raw materials 


ey 
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in the war industry of the USA and its Atlantic Bloc 
partners. P 2 & 
“The new military grouping meant a bloc of 


.«-t0lonial powers for the purpose of maintaining their 
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to be as binding and as 


economic and political positions in Asia, a position 
which had radically changed, especially through the 
historic victory of the Chinese people in putting an 
end to the foreign yoke, establishing J popular 
government and firmly setimg the country on the 
road towards economic and qultuxal progress. ; 

“The organizers of the pactewere trying ta drag 
into it, one way or another, Laos, Cambodia, and 
Southern Viet Nam, for the protocol referred to them. 
Furthermore, the fourth and eighth art®les stated 


that signatories were empowered to extend the scope 


own cousideration to 


of the pact on their 
territory. : 
“The inclusion of these conditions in the pact 
betrayed an intention to hinder the implementation 
of the Geneva Agreement regarding Laosp Cambodia 
and Southern Viet Nam. This was incompatible with 
the obligations undertaken at Geneva. 

“The name and flag of the UN were being used 
to cover up actions having nothing in common with 
the principles of the UN Organization and the 
preservation of peace, but were directed towards 
preparations for a new war.” 


The Other Side 


The B.S. gives the following commentary; presenting 
the other side of the medal, from the pen of W. N. 
Ewer, of the Daily Herald of London, regarding tke 
Manila Treaty : ; 

When it became known that in the discussions which 
preceded ‘the signing of the Manila trealy, the United 
States was reluctant to go so far as some of tle other! 
Governments would have wished in committing herself 
to” armed action against an eventual aggressor in the 
treaty area, many people were puzzled and, indeed, 
incredulous. In fact, such an attitude is natural enough. 

In any such negotiation, it is States which are most 
likely to be attacked which wish assurance of assistance 
“automatic” as possible, It 
is States which are themselves not in immediate danger, 
but which are undertaking obligations in the general 
interest (and only indirectly in their own) which tend 
to be more cautious in the defining of commitments 


any 


-which they are accepting. 


It was therefore, in fact, only to be expected that 
the U.S. Government would adopt such an attitude. 
And yet some people found it surprising and hard to 
believe, Why? 

Because it did’ not accord with preconceived opinion 
—that the whole Seato project had been devised in 
Washington to provide a pretext for U.S. intervention in 
South-East ‘Asia; and that it had been forced - by 
American diplomacy upon other countries which were 


. at, @. 
by no means anxious for U.S. guaranteés' of assistance, 
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is best sought through 
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But, as every - scientist’ knows, ’ when. foes: aaa pre- 
conceived theories do not accord, it ‘is the theories, not 
the facts, which have to be questioned and distrusted. 
And the U.S; attitude at Manila should serve to dis- 
credit the thesis—a‘ favourite one with Communist pro- 
pagandists—that Seato is a mere manifestation of 
“American imperialism’ which the other . participants 
have been reluctantly induced to accept. . 
It is not the United ‘States but the more immediately 
exposed countries which are more alarmed—in view of 
the History of the past few years—by the possib/lity 
of Communist aggression; more anxious for some system 
of collective security, and for assurance of maximum 
support and assistance in the event of atlack: So, im 
the case of Nato, it was. the exposed countries of 
Western Europe which were desirous of American 
support and, when it was offered, desirous that it should 


be both massive. and certain, Ze 


Yet, again in the case of NATO, the theme of 
Communist propaganda is now that it was enforced by 
the United States on a reluctant Europe, The purpose 
of this propaganda .is plain enough. It is as Well to 
recal] that in both cases it is contradicted by the facts. 

It remains true, however, that in India, Indonesia, 
Burma, and Ceylon there is mistrust of the whole 
SEATO idea; and that these countries declined to take 
part in the new organization, What—apart from the 
suspicion that an attempt was being made especially by 
America to involve them in “great-Power conflicts’ 
dare the reasons for this opposition ? 


First, there is the belief that the creation of, even. 


purely defensive alliances is not helpful, but actually 


harmful, to the cause of peace, 


Sl 
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The wiser course, it is! . 


argued, is for each) country to remain free from all-such | 


commitments, to obtain from its neighbours pledges of 
non-aggiression and non-interferencé, and so to ensure 
that whatever conflicts may break out in the world it 
will be able to stand aside and preserve its own. _-Bafety 
and neutrality. 

The conflict between these two theses—that saféty 
“collective security,’ and that it 
is best sought through isolation and neutrality guaranteed, 
by .pledges of non-aggression—is an old one in Europe. 
And hard experience has made Europeans more than, 
sceptical of the efficacy of the second metkind;. especially 
sceptical of the value of promises of non-aggression, 

Finland and Poland, for example, both had non-. 
aggression treaties with the Soviet Union. But. when the 
moment came for. attack, those treaties were simply 
denounced overnight, 

The thought of the free nations of Southern Asia—~ 
each isolated, separated from edch other and from all 
the non~Asian Powers—confronting the two {formidable 
and allied Communist empires of the north can hardly 
be a reassuring one, _ : : 

e -Secondly,’there has been aversion—very under- 
ptandable, in .peoples who until 80 recently were under 


European. Tule—to joining an- association in Which non- 


ihe rule of a great non-Asian Power ? 
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Asian memberg nlite % play’ she sip of 
predominant partners. -, “Would it not be forfeiting some 
of, their newly won indépendence to accept some form 


of Anglo-American hegemony ? Should - not non-Asian. 
Powers leave Asia alone ? - = 
That, as I say, is very understandable, But does it 


ot overlook” the fact that all North Asia is still under 
And apart from 


- questions of security, are there not grave dangers in 


this insistence on the separateness of “Asians” from 
“non-Asians” in a free world of equally sovereign 
States? Is it not a relic of the “colonialism” which we 
should all wish to see vanish ? 


“A Time of Stress” 

In the Weekly Review of the International 
Edition of the New York Times for August 29, the 
main editorial very clearly reflects the tension in 
World Affairs-as:-seen, in “the U.S. 

Four very significant paragraphs, given below, 
present a very donsidered opinion on the state of 
world tension, which continues even today. 

One naturally thinks of the fading summer season 
as a period of relaxation. The holidays may be draw- 


“ing to their close, but there are still a few idle days to 


‘ be enjoyed, a few more deep breaths to be drawn, 
This is not true, however, in the world of public affairs. 
We are in a period of singular tension, however much 
it may be disguised by summer languor. 

Tn Europe the fate of the original plan for a defense 
community is: hanging in the balance. In Asia there 
“is turmoil:-in the present and the effort to plan for the 
future, Ink Latin America there is tragedy and dissen- 
* gion: In’ this-country there is the uneasy undercurrent 


y of ‘personal and political strife. We are not relaxed 
~and we cannot ‘and dare not be. 


The * diversity ‘of approach to the problems in’ both 
Europe and Asia, nevertheless, gives added emphasis to 
the ‘most immediate need. If we are to have unified 
action in defense of our freedoms, we must somehow 
achieve a broader unity of plan and purpose. ‘This 
can come about, surely, only through the frankest pos- 
sible interchange of opinion and judgment. There are 
large areas in which we are obviously at cross-purposes 
with some of our good friends, as the ill-timed- ~Attlee- 
Bevan junket ‘to Red China has so pointedly ‘illustrated. 
These cross-purposes cannot be allowed to poison our 
‘basic relationship. . with those who are under the same 
siress as ‘are. "we. 7. ; 

~ We -catihot, - accordingly, dictate ‘to the French what 
they should do: about E.D.C, “We must work with them 
and ure, ge them to work with us as partners in planning 
and try to resolve differences to the advantage of both 
partners. A solution-;to problems must. be found not 
dictated. The same thing holds-:true ‘of -the formation 
of a defensive alliance for South*east. Asia: it. cannot 
be approachied in a take-it-or-léave-tt aititnde: Tt Spfust 
-bé $0? designed that it will attract the ‘goodwill: of. those 
who aie now indifferent or:even hostile to .the iden. 
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have. been, voiced. 
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The same trend is continiied in the main editefial 
of the September 5 issue of the New York Times 


International Editioh; Here, naturally, special empha- 


sis has been laid on the Manila Conference. 


Assembly’s refusal to ratify the European Defense Com- 
muriity, despite thé many expressions of concern that 
Planning for the ‘defense of free 
men must go on, and the plans must embrace both 
sides of the world. . It is a complex picture and prob 
lem, . Attention mayenot properly be focused - upon one 
area m the exclusion of the others. : 
At the moment, however, the spotlight -has tempo- 


rarily shifth? to Manila, where a major conference on. 


tliz defense of South-east Asia will open tomorrow. 
The problems there are also complex and they will 
necessarily have ‘to take*in European: as well as Asian 
attitudes, It is a major function of this conference to 
bring together these differing points of view and the 
degree of gcecord that has thus far been reached is re- 
assur.ng, 


There 
these 


and outdo the other. There is unity of purpose. 
are differences of judgment on method and 
differences can be resolved in trustful patience. 

Beyond the purely military phases of the Manila 
discussions there must continue . to loom large the 
questions of social welfare, economic. co-operation and 
political progress. It is possible that the conference 
may be even more productive in this field than it is 
in the matter of defense commitments. Many Filipinos, 
led by the eloquent voice’ of Gentral Romulo, are 
asking for some sort of “Pacific Charter.” This should 
not be at all impossible of achievement, although it does 
not mean immediate political independence. for the few 
remaining colonial areas in Asia, regardless::of their 
readiness to assume the heavy burdens involved, 2iIn the 
case of Malaya, for example, there is -aiy ‘obyious néed 
to meve slowly albeit steadily, if biuilding” ‘is to be 
strong and permanent. 


Tt is at this point that Pakistan can play a valuable’ 


role and can, assist the conference to- reach conclusions, 
especially in the economic and social fields, that will 
be attractive to others of the “Colombo Powers,” This 
means making the conference more than a matter of 
“alignment” withj one bloc or another: It means mak. 
ing the ‘meeting of the minds - on the problems at 
Manila a positive force for good. in°all of Southeast Asia, 
We believe that this is pdssible. 


ra 


T he W orld Tension 


The Worldover Press for August 20. gave a review 
of the world situation which can be placed as a back 


-This is a friendly, a constructive, conference, © 
Ti is not a meeting of antagonists each trying to outwit- 


FS 
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The world has not come to an end with the French 


ground for -the editorials . of the .Ndw Fark Times, 


from which we have’ given. excerpts above. 

’ The British, b bad some fun last year when the’ town 
of Haltwhistle, ,in.Norttumberland, finally announced its 
20-vearsvian” for reconstruction. and the local naven. the. 
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icho and Weekly News,. came out with a headline: 
‘The 20-Year Plan for Haltwhistleh—Town Will Be’ Very 
Wuch As It Is Today.” There must be many? of us, 
lowever, who get to wondering whether international 
ylanning and progress might not accurately be described 
n the selfsame way, l[And yet it may very well be that 
he summer of 1954 will be remembered because it saw 
t rather remarkable number -of explosive problems 
olved. In some cases the explosive may stal be there, 
mut the fuses have been drawn. 

Hard on the heels of the endifig of the world’s sole 
najor war, in Indo-China, came fhe agreement between 
he British.and the Egyptians over “Suez. And after 
hat came the settlement of the Iranian ojl, dispute, an 
ssue which, like the other two, was thought at one time 
0 serious it might conceivably  precipitgte a world 
onflagration. As a Somewhat sad but encouraging 
‘orollary to the Indo-China settlement, Vietnaen is now 
0 get control over its own troops—something it should 
fave had several years before, How late, and how 
‘itterly, imperialism learns! ° 

Tt looks as if Trieste may join the other troubled 
reas over -which contending nations have at long last 
ome to a practical, if not an ideal, solution. This, if 
oon forthcoming, will be more significant than appears 
n the surface. It has been dangerous for nine years. 
‘rieste under an Italian-Yugoslay agreement means not 
nly a better outlook for peace between. Italy and Tito, 
fut it will signalize the dropping, by Turkey, of some 
nanoeuvres to rush Italy into the Balkan alliance among 
Cugoslavial, Greece and Turkey—an- attempt, at this 
tage, calculated to make Tito slow to sign up on Trieste. 

Perhaps the best news for the world has been the 
‘indly brush-off given by Congress and American. public 
ipinion*'to the. friendly, but rash and dictatoriay, Syng- 
nan. Rhee. When Rkee uttered his bloodcurdling cries 
or wat, | ‘all ‘of a sudden certain voices. grew singularly 
nished the voices of those who, like Admiral Radford, 
‘enator.’ Knowland, et al, had been, splitting the heavens 
vith warwhoops, Faced with a precise formulation of 
heir folly, the advocates of a “preventive wari?’ too. 
rew scared and silent. Not even’ the skboting down of 
lanes near the island of Hainan could make a war 
eem imminent. Furthermore, even to those who ordi- 
iarily harken to Communist attacks on the U.S., it was 
lard,,.going to neuets that Americans were itching to 
istart something.” The net result, in fact, has been a 
Jarification of "U.S. policy. 

Even on the question of Communist China there 
las grown up an  atmesphere of greater moderation. 
fore and more intelligent observers made it plain that, 
vhile they are not for immediate recognition of Red, 
‘hina and its entry into the U.N., they are -willing to 
ave China earn its way in by a greater Tesponsibility 
o world opinion, The American Assembly of 60 promi- 
ent Americans whose influence -is great, and which was 
ounded through the initiative of President Eisenhower, 
ame out with substantially that spogtign. And the 
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ng the petiod of “five 
Wht be a vast change>~ 
This at least. 


President bel folloyietly pr | 
years” as one in "which" there. mat 
‘if-in China, then too in the* United ‘States. 
breaks the crust of utter inflexibility. : 

Meanwhile, in Tunisia the lively and im&ginative 
Premier, Mendes-France has waded into a tough crisis 
and offered a new deal which, if not entirely supported 
at home, bids fair to put Tunisia on a new road and 
even promise an. eventual settlement of ~ grievances inj 
Morocco, Then Washington, for once showing alertness,< 
gave just enough support to Costa Rica to show Nicara- 
gua’s Somoza that it might be well to hold off on any 
program of invasion, And France is yielding to India 
its tiny outposts of. oldtime conquest there. Things do 


* move ! ~ 


Morocco and Tunis” | 
M. Mendes-France, the French, Premier is strain- 


jng every nerve to attain a solution, to the extrem 


delicate North African problemi. His ‘Jatest. offer goes 
a great deal towards showing" his - goodwill, though it 
does not, as yet, give a complete’ answer to the 
dilemma. 

The Worldover Préss for August 6 gave a back- 
groind picture to the problem which is highly intergst-. 
ing m view of present developments. It is by Joachim, 
Joesten, the special correspondent sent to study the 
problem wm sett. 

When Dr. Emile Eyraud, editor of La Vigie 
Marocaine of Casablanca, was assassinated last June 30, 
it was an event of major portent, overshadowing other 
killings of a political nature. This was: ‘the first time 
the Motoccan terrorists struck at a top-level figure, 
It is a wonder that it did not precipitate a new colonial 
watt, + 
' Hitherto, only the most prominent pro- Frenolt 
native chieftains—in particular the néw- Sultan and the 
Glaoui—have been the targets of planned assassination 
attempts. ‘True, there have also been a few slayings of 
Frenchmen, but in sucht cases the victims have, been 
small fry, mainly hated police officials or civilians, 
trapped in riots. 

Eyraud was a man of different calibre, As editor of 
Morocco's biggest daily paper, he was also key “figure 
of a 2powerful publishing combine (Mas Group) that 
controls” all but ofe or two of the country’s French- 
language newspapers, as well as several magazines. (An 
Arabic press virtually no longer -exists, since all 
Nationalist organs have been banned) . “Eyraud was the 
foremost spokesman of colonial interests: ” He was" the 
prime mover of “Operation, Glaoui,” which last “August 
led to the dethronement of Sultan Mohammed V. 

The - Istiqlal (National. Party) hated him more 
intensely than’ any other Frénchman in the country. 
and he repaid them in the satne coin, In his. editorials 
He virulently’ assailed the former Sultan, his- supporters, 
“and all) Frénchnien: ‘who -ipleaded for conciliation, or 
Even - so, few people would “have 


~ 


* 
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believed the Moroccan terrorists - would~‘dare to strike 
down so highly placed a personality, — 

In North Africa, a8 was the case in Indo-China, 
the new French government of Premier Mendes-France 
is caugkk in a near-hopeless dilemma. Basically, it’s 
the same terrifying choice between endless bloody war- 
fare and abject surrender. Yet Mendes-France is 
determined to find a way out, There is, however, no 
Communist issue involved in Morocco, or in Tunisty. 
‘though the French would sometimes have the world 
believe so. If the present unrest skipuld flare into open 
revolt, the Nationalists could not count on effective aid 
from any major power. In this respect, again, the 
situation is different from Indo-China: Yet they might 
well receive a good deal of active support from the Arah 
League and from Spain, which for war-weary France 
would make an obstacle hard to overcome. 

To make matters worse, the aggravation ‘of the 
Moroccan crisis has .come when the French government 
has embarked upon its first earnest attempt to come te 
terms with the Nationalists, Even the Laniel govern- 
ment, a few weeks before it fell, retreated from its 
earlier uncompromising position. General Augustin 
Guillaume, who as Resident-General bore the principal 
responsibility for the ouster of the Sultan in’ 1953, was 
recalled, and last May 20 a career diplomat, Francis 
Lacoste, was appointed in lis stead. 

While Lacoste was not exactly received with open 
arms by either the French colons or the Arab 
Nationalists, he was generally credited with the sincere 
‘purpose of seeking a fair compromise and a way out. 
A monih latcr, Mendes-France made an even more 
limpressive gesture. of goodwill; he gave the Interior 
Ministry to Francois Mitterand, a declared friend of the 
former Sultan, who had resigned from the Laniel 
cabinet in protest against “Operation Glaoui.” Moreover, 
jn the cabinet, a special ministry for Moroccan andi 
Tunisian Affairs was created and a Gaullist believed to 
be friendly to the natives was appointed to this post, 


Turkey and Syria 

In the same issue of the Worldover Press we had 
the following bit of newsewhich gives a new angle to 
the. Turco-Arab relations. 

Beirut, Lebanon (WP.)-—-Syrian politicians are sett- 
ing up a- renewed cry over the Turkish annexation of 
the former - Syrian province of Alexandretta—-an issue 
most students of .Near astern affairs had long 
considered dormants A number of deputies have asked, 
that’ the -elections for parliament later this summer 
should include deputies representing Alexandretta— 
though the Eastern Mediterranean province has not been 
a part of Syria since 1938 when Turkey, with approval 
of the French mandate power in Syria, took it over. 

Alexandretta province contains the city-port of 
Alexandretta—now -an important NATO Mediterranean 
maval basé—and the once samons ome now crumbling 
, town of Antioch, . es a oy 
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Meanwhile, Western diplomats are privately worried 
about a trade agreement recently signed and ratified 
between Lebanon and the Soviet Union. The agreement 
gives Lebanon a market for its growing surplus of 
citrus fruits and other agricultural products—but, om 
the Soviet side, it gives Russia the right to set up a 
trade mission in the free zone of the. Port of Beirut. 

This means that goods, possibly strategic, can. be 
purchased {h the West for Lebanese account, transported) 
to the free zone, and resold to the U.S.S.R., reshipped 
out of Lebanon without actually passing through 
Lebanese customs, The reason this procedure worries 
Western diplomats is that Lebanon can be a party to 
all this witjput technically violating the terms of the 
U.S, Mutual Security Act with regard to shipping 
strategic materials behind the Iron Curtain. 


U.S. and Spain 


A durious picture is drawn in the W orldover 
Press for August 20 regarding the U.S-Spanish deal 
for military bases. It shows how complicated the 
European problem is. 

Though more than 10 months Eave gone by since 
the U.S.-Spanish deal for military bases was signed, 
Dictator Franco still lags on his end of the arrange- 
ments, In international relations, however, he has been 
trying some fast plays. at times with assists from that 
shadowy figure of world intrigue, former Nazi Otto 
Skorzeny, 


It became known in July that Franco, while antici-. 


pating) military weapons and equipment from the 
United States, was selling) mortars, shells and machine 
guns to Egypt, to the tune .of $3,560,000. What remain- 
ed hidden in this episede!, to most eyés, was the role 
played by Skorzeny. 

For a number of years re has been in the making. 
a strange new “axis” with the avowed purpose of driving 
the French and British out of North Africa. Chief 
props of this alliance are the Franco 
Spain; the Arab League; the Egyptian military junta; 
and a tightly organized “task force” of former Nazis 
Headed by Skorzeny and the Belgian Quisling, Leon 


Degrelle, with headquarters in Madrid and with influen- 


tial connections in Germany and other countries. 

In Madrid, Skorzeny carries on unmolested), stirring 
up trouble for the European democracies whenever he 
can. Now it comes to light that it was he, acting 
through) a dummy outfit in Switzerland, who arranged the 
deal to supply Egyptians with weapons described as 
“ideal for- hit-and-run attacks,” Although British troops 
in the Suez Canal area will be withdrawn over the 
coming 20 months, the carrying out of the pact could 
be menaced by attacks from hot-headed nationalist - 


extremists, well-armed. Britain protested to Spain, 
with faint echoes of representations by the United 
States. Franeo promised to call off these arms exports, 


and to limit further ones to NATO countries. 
Skorzeny’s chief fame dates from his daring exploit 
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of September 12, 1943, when, his airbome sues 
snatched the captive Mussolini from Allied - custody. 
Early this year, Skorzeny had-a plan to spirit the 


deposed Sultan of Morocco, Sidi, Mohammed V, away 

from his Corsican exile and take him to Tetuan, capital 
of Spanish Morocco, Had the plot succeeded, it would 
undoubtedly have resulted in bloodskied, perhaps open 
warfare, in Morocce. Even though his exile was a raw 
act by the French, a Sultan manipulated By Skorzeny 
would hardly have been a leader on which to hang the 
just Lopes of the Moroccan natiqhalists. 

Before that, as stated bluntly by Chancellor 
Adenauer, Skorzeny and Degrelle were involved in the 
- conspiracy of Dr. Werner Neumann, whiagh the British 
authorities in West Germany exposed in January, 1953. 
This background, and the recent activities*of Skorzeny, 
fall into focus when it is remembered that the Egyptian 
army for some time has attracted a sizable ‘number of 
onettime German Wehrmacht officers and military or 
technical advisers, Skorzeny is known to have close 
liaison with this group, headed by General Wilhelm 
Fahrmbacker, 

Spain’s dictatorial government is not only fishing 
for possible power through the Arab world, but constantly 
seeks new ways of getting its fine hand into Latin 
American politics. Franco’s latest idea was a cultural 
pact between Spain and Brazil, which was rejected by 
the Brazilians when they discovered a clause providing 
that history text-books used in Brazil must have the 
Franco regime’s approval, 


Technical Aid from Russia 

Russia is now making clear-cut proposals for 
Assisting India in her plans for industrialisition .and 
financial emancipation. The following news gives the 
whole picture in concise terms. The latest news goes 
to show that the steel project offer has further 
enystallised. 

New Delhi, Sept. 18-—The impression or Russia is 
keenly competing with the U.S.A. in offering technical 
and material assistance to India has deepened with the 
announcement that three Russian’ experts lave arrived 
to modernize the Panna diamond mining industry in 
Vindhya .Pradesh. 

This offer is the third of a series, likely to lengthen, 
during the coming months, First came the four Russian, 
tractors, now being tried Here and in Bhopal. 

They were closely followed by the alluring steel 
offer. Now comes the proposal to set up on extremely 
attractive terms a modern diamond plant at Panna and 
the promise to train Indians to’ run it. 

Tt needs to be recalled that the development was 
inherent in the Indo-Russian trade agreement, signed 
last December. 

During the course of the negotiations the question 
of assistance and co-operation on technical, scientific 
and cujtural matters between the countries was dis-. 
gussed, The representatives of Russia’ stated that their — 


. ~ 
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Covernment was prepared to elds technical assistance 
“that may be necessary in the installation and opera~- 
tion of equipmént that may be supplied by the U.S.S.R. 
to India under the agreement.” 

The Russian Government also expressed willingness 
to render technical ‘assistance for the planning and 
execution of various projects in India. In the letters 
exchanged between MM: Menshikov and Mr. H. V. R 
Iengar, it is recorded that the representatives of ing 
Government of India “express the Government, of India’s 
appreciation ‘of the offer made by the U.S.5.R.” 

It was agreed that as the nature and extent of | 
such assisance and co-operation would necessarily vary 
in each case, they would have to be settled by negotia- 
tion between the parties. 

' The recent Russian . offers are a sequel to the 
December agreement although, ‘at ihe time few took 
these overtures very seriously. Many people in Delhi 
are now surprised at the rapidity with which Russia. 
has started making these proposals. at irresistible terms. 

Apart from their financial aspect the speed with 
which Russia claims she can install the plants is a 
proof of her earnestness to create a favourable impres- 
sion in India. - 

The Russian steel plant, if the plan for it is 
finalized, will be in operation much) before the German 
Rourkela factory. The diamond plant is expected to 
go-into operation in 1956. 

The Panna diamond mines, which thus spring into 
prominence, are the only mines producing precious 
stones in India. They are operated by a private com- 
pany which is stated to have negotiated. the deal with. 
Russia. ; 

Recently the company has discovered) a streak, 
called the Majgawan pipe, which is its main source of 
diamonds of high quality. In addition to this promising 
locality, there are 22 other diamond-bearing blocks. 

The company has recently secured the assistance of 
Indian and foreign experts in assessing the potentialities 
of the area, Their opinion is that the Panna region is 
rich in diamond ore of high quality. 


“Waters of Affliction” 


We have had disastrous floods in India, fis: year, 
But it seems that the gods have struck all over the 
Asiatic East. 

Writing) under the heading “Waters of Affliction,” 
The Times (September 4) says: “Millions im China, 
Burma, Tibet, Nepal, India, and Pakistan have had 
cause to lament tHe almost unprecedented rainfall which 
has afflicted much of Asia this autumn. Fortunately, 
for the Chinese, the great network of dykes which pro- 
tects the triple city of Wuhan from the Yangtse river 
(long called ‘China’s Sorrow’): kns so -far held fast, 
thanks to a round-the-clock effort by every man, woman, 
gnd child who could be assembled to lend a hand. But 
, Many low-lying | areas of. the heaviest-cropped lands in 
“the country are so waterlogged by rainfall that the rice 


~ 


.' “British sympathy. with 


“offer of financial’ help. - No 
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felds. oannot~be- drained... -The early. crop. Las been, lost 5. 
the. middle. crop is submerged ; > and tlie late etop cannot 
now be. planted at the right time. 3:2" 7?! 

“On a lesser scale, much the same kind of flooding 
has taken place in parls of Burma. Fortunately, there 
is plenty of rice available from the last harvest, and in 
spite of all the inconvenience caused by the spread of 
the Pegu and Sittang rivers, the risk that the Burmese 

nay be short of food—as the Chinese certainly will be 
tis small. 

“Heavy falls of snow in Tibet have melted quickly, 
bringing disastrous floods to the country without means 
of controlling them. The Tsangpo and Namchung 
rivers rose suddendly, devastating Shigatse, the second 
most populous city. The old palace of the Panchen: 
Lama collapsed, together with some 400 houses, and 
many valuable collections of Tybetan. and Chinese 
works. of art have been destroyed. Here, as at Gyantse, 
where a small fort was swept away with its entire 
garrison (including some Indian officials), the loss of 
life was considerable, especially in the lamaseries. But 
the floods passed away as quickly as they rose, and little 
damage was done to the cultivated areas. 

“On, the southern side of the Himalayas, there is a 
different story to tell. In Nepal, in East Pakistan, and 
in the north-eastern territories of India, the seale of 
the tragedy rivals that of China. Nepal’s communica- 
tions with India have been cut, roads and bridges have 
been, washed away, landslides have isolated entire 
localities. | | . 

“Both in India and in East Pakistan the floods Have 
weached-the dimensions of a national catastrophe. From 
eastern Assam to western Bihar, thousands of square 
miles are under ‘water. In East Pakistan, most of the 
Narayangunj subdivisjon, together with part of Dacca 
city and much of Mymensigh, bas been affected—in al! 
an area of 15,000 square miles. The known loss of life 
is so far ~comparatively small; but many cattle have 
perished, and the damage to property—dwelling houses, 
factories, fields, and farms—has been enormous. An, 
outbreak of epidemics is feared. 

“The Indian and the Pakistani Governments are 
taking vigorous relief measures; hundreds of working 
parties bringing food, inoculations, and clothing are 
already busy in the distressed areas. 

India, Pakistan, and - Nepal 
practically expressed by am 
doubt this example will be 
when the magnitude of the 
over much of. Asia is fully 





dn their calamity has been 


followed by other couiitries 
misfortune which: has swept 
realized.” 


The Floods in E. Pakistan 


The Statesrhat for September 22 gives: the fol- 
lowing interesting feport. It should ~ be ‘noted. that 
since then. Maj-Gen. Mirza has! been removed. from 
the Governorship. RY sk a 
Maj-Gen, Iskandar Mirza, < Goventibr? $i. Bad, Baise 
‘Press representatives. at. Dui Dum: on. ‘Tesdaly Eat 
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stold- 
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they. would certainly co-operate with India in controlling 
flooded rivers that cross Indo-East Pakistani boundaries. 

Meantime, he said, East Pakistan would take steps 
to control small rivers in the province, 


Asked about the restoration. of parlidmentary system ~~ 


of Government in East Bengal, Maj-Gen. Mirza said he 
did not think that this’ would come about in the near 
future. He emphasized that it would be a tragedy if the 
people thereSnow wasted their energy on politics,  - 
He said that in East Bengal, every effort should be 
concentrated on the rMhabilitation of persons affected by 
floods. *In the next,two or three months, there should. be 
no scope for any otHer activity in the province. 
he said, wergghappy that Governor’s Rule existed during 
and after the floods. Otherwise, they thought, they would 
have been iw trouble. He estimated that the damage to 
tle crops—jute, aman and aus—as a result of floods 
would not*be more than 10%, He had no information 
about loss of human. life. 
He said that he was not unhappy about the foed 
situation, What he was worrying about most was the 
large-scale destruction of huts by floods. He thanked 
the Indian Government for supplying East Bengal with 


500 tons of corrugated iron sheets and a large number of. 


bamboos, the latter from Tripura State. 


Juvenile Crime in USA | 
Juvenile crime appears to be on the increase in 
‘the United States of America. Statistics collected by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Mr. Walter Lippmann in a special article in the 
Hindu, “not only a sudden increase in the number 
of these crimes but also in their viciousnegs. In -a 
survey of 200 cities the FBI found that last year the 
crime rate of adults rose by 1.9 per cent while among 
youths, eighteen years and under, it rosé~by 7.9 
per cent. From 1952 to 1953 the number of assaults 
committed by youths was doubled and - there. WAS 2 
sharp rise in murders, rapes, burglaries,..éar ~th 


Weapons’ carrying and liquor violations.” bg 


Among other factors contributing to this criminal 
tendency among U.S. youths Mr. Lippmann lists 
movies and television and the comic ‘books which 
were “purveying violence and lust to an intolerable 
degree.” In this connection he points to the “close 
connection between the suddetness of the increase in 
sadistic crimes and the new vogue of sadism among 
the mass media of entertainment.” 

Our film producers and directors who harve orietited™ 


‘themselves to the model provided by Hollywood ‘May 


do well te ponder over the very cogent remarks made 
by Mr. Lippmann. wes “8 : 


Portuguese Diplomacy = 4 

The Government of Portugal apparently | believes 
in the technique of the Big Lie, at least in so far as 
its relations with India were concerned. Otherwise 
how could one explain the manifestly absurd ailega- 
tions of, Indian invasion of Goa and such othe 


People, ‘s 


Showed, writes ~ 


gibberish? Bit it fiow appedts that they-are not 
content only with spreading lies about India’ in ‘the 
international field. Their conduct'is becoming increas- 
ingly offensive to the conventional diplomatic de- 
corum. The high-handed treatment meted out to the 
Indian Consul-General was an‘ instance on. the 
point. 

Now gitentien has ah drawn by the Hitavada 
to another such, and indeed «a far more serious, 
example of the objectionable cpnduct of the Portu- 
guese Minister in India. In f editorial nete on 
, September 5, the newspaper writes: — 


“It is unusual for a Minister of a foreign State 


to engage himself in active propagandé against the 
Government to which he is accredited. But the 
Portuguese Minister in India issued a note to the 
press a few days ago attacking our Prime Minister, 
The press did not give prominence to it. But the 
fact remains that the Portuguese Minister in 
New Delhi is misusing his position and the diplo- 
matic immunity granted to him.-If this kind of 
thing happens again, the Government of India 
should ask Portugal to withdraw its Minister from 
New Delhi. When the Indian Legation in Portugal 
was closed down .long ago, there is no justification 


for allowing the Portuguese Legation in New Delhi 


to function in an improper manner.” 

: We fully endorse- the suggestions of the Hitavada 
‘that the Portuguese Government should be given 
clearly +o understand that such efforts would no 
onger be tolerated. 






Indonesia and W. New Guinea 

Indonesia has requested the UN General Assem- 
Bly to-discuss the Indonesian claim over Western 
Naw ‘Guinea, or Irian as the Indonesians call it, 
twhichinis' under Dutch occupation and which the Dutch 
Have refused: to hand over to Indonesia. 

Discussing Indonesia’s claims and the efforts she 
thad made to come to an understanding with the 
Dutch over the question of the transference of 
sovereignty over Irian, the Indonesian | Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Sunarjo writes in an article in the 
Bombay Chronicle that Indonesia very much regretted 
the Dutch hesitancy at the. inclusion of the ‘Trian 
issue in the agenda of the UN General Assembly. ’ 

§ . Dr. Sunarjo refers to the fact that without the 
fylSlment of her national aspirations Indonesia could 
rnot direct her attention to economic development. 
On.* account of the continued friction between the 
Government- of Indonesia and the Netherlands, it is 
pointed out, peace in Asia, ‘Australia: and the West 
Pacific continued to be endangered. ° 

The Foreign Minister says that the recent 
‘political developments in South-East) Asia and parti- 
eulaily in Indo-China showed that the postpone- 
rment of the solution of vital questions of nationalism 
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and iridependencs. only intreased thé ‘posaibility 56 
creating: 4.,, _datgerous ‘political situation -to the extent 
that peace and” seaurity became threatened. 

' “The completion of the territory of the Republic 
of: Indonesia,” ‘writes -Dr. Sunarjo, “tq include all that 
of the former Netherlands East Ind gs is a guarantee 
that a basis for the piapileevony” “peace in the 
Pacific will ‘be laid.” ee . 





Indonesia Today 

* ‘Che Prime’‘Minister. of Indonesia, Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo is now on a visit to India. , The» 
following summary of an article in the New Times 
by Y. Yegorov throws some ene light;..on’ ‘the 
situation in that country. 

Indonesia, one of the biggest of South-East. Asian 
countries, came to be recognised as ay sovereign 
country on December 27, 1949, following agrecment_ 
at’ the Hague Round Table Conference between the 
representatives of the Indonesian people and the 
Dutch Government. Indonesia had however been 
required’ by the agreement to remain in a Nether- 
Jands-Indonesian Union. The union was dissolved on 
August 10 of this year. The union entitled the: Nether- 
lands to control Indoensia’s foreign policy, station 
‘their armed forces and maintain war bases on her 
territory and provided many opportunities for inter- 
ference in Indonesia’s domestic affairs. 
“ The dissolution of ‘the’ Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union, notes Yegorov, was a step of great significance 
in Indonesia’s struggle to gain unhindered sovereignty. 
The dissolution of the Union implied “abrogation of - 
the military treaties imposed on Indonesia, by virtue 
of which Netherlands received - military bases on 
Indonesian territory and control of her armed forces. 
Dutch control of foreign policy and economic rela- 
‘tions with other countries is likewisé abolished. In 
other words, all the juridical restrictions laid upon 
Indonesian sovereignty have been removed.” . 

Referring to the economic condition of the coun-. 
try Yegorov writes that though Dutch capital still 
‘predominated, the Ameridans had -made deep inroads. 
into the country’s economy. The rich oil fields of 
Central Sumatra were in the hands of California-Texas | 
Oil, which had. invested 70 million dollars in their 
exploitation. Everyday “American firms extracted and 
exported 2,500 tons of Indonesian, oil. ‘A new form of | 
American economic penetration -was control of Dutch 
firms operating in Indonesia. Quoting: figures pub- 
lished in the Dutch newspaper Telegraaf, the writer 
says that, 28 American firms had: established branches 
in Holland. since the war, and- 18. ‘have ‘merged’ with. 
Dutch, firms.’ “American interests“ ‘had used their con~» 
trol. ‘of. the, world - ‘rubber and tin’, market to force 
edown:’ ‘prices: thereby. undermining the: very founda-~ 
tions: -of- ‘tndénesia’s~c ekport,. trade. In February, rubber - 
aad! theen Selling at et fents a pound ; by the closé ‘of 
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1858, U.S. monopoly concerns had depressed the 
price to 20 cents. The figures for tin were $1.83-and 


85 cents respectiyely. 

The utidertaking by the i ieneaay. Government 
to pay the debts of the former Dutch administration, 
which added upgio ‘tte colossal sum of 4300 million 
guilden was agdmillstone on the national budget. 

mevican and JaNanese competition was having a 
stifling effect on industry with growing unemployment 
as the natural result. 

Pohticaly U.S. efforts at icneaweiba over tine 
‘country was not so successful. Since the attainment 
of independence by Indonesia, Washington had dis- 
patthed a- number of military missions in an endea- 
vour to secure war bases on Indonesian territory. In 
1952, the U.S.A. could force. an agreement upon the 
sukiman Government of Indonesia accepting aid 
under the U.S. Mutual Security Program. But popu- 
lar protest. had forced the Government of Dr. Suki- 
man out of office and the plan had thus been foiled. 
The subsequent U.S. efforts “to draw Indonesia into 
the SEATO system and build military base® at 90 
points on her territory” were also equally ineffectual, 
the writer says. 

_ Yegorov further 
bases in Indonesia, the U.S.A. was eager to retain 
‘Dutch. control of Western Irian where the Dutch 
administration, under pentagon pressure, was erect- 
ing military’ installations. He quotes an Antara news 
agency report as saying that Dutch Vice-Admiral 
Moorman had been sent to Western Irian to reorga~ 
. Nise the defences of the area, “Figures made public 
by an Indorfesian member of Parliament, Papare, 


show that Dutch expenditure in Western Irian in- 
creased from 89,500,000 guilden last year. to 
105,000,000 this year, not counting 31,500,000 in 


‘supplementary expenditures’ and 26,000,000 in ‘invest- 
ments’.” - 


Indian Delegation to U.S.S.R. 

' The Indian cultural delegation to USSR headed 
by the Union Deputy’ Minister for Health, Srimati 
Chandrasekhara and composed of notable -Indian 
dancers, singers and experts in instrumental music 
‘found a very good audience in leading cities of the 
‘Soviet Union—Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev. Soviet 
press also have, commented very highly about the 
performances of the Indian art workers. 

In an article entitled “People’s . Poetry and 
Wisdom” in the newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda 
on September 8, E. Bocharnikova, Director of the 
Choreographical School of the State Academic Bolshoi 
‘Theatre of the USSR, writes, “We looked forward 
with great anticipation to the performances of the 
Indian artists. But what we have seen surpassed all 
our expectations. From the first’ ‘minute all the people 


in ‘the hall were overcome by’ thoughts .and -féelings. . 


ier 


writes that utable to secure | 
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invariably born at the impact with genuine people's 

Btls 6 ck ae = ; 
“It is not enough to say that 

Seen is original. It-is. beautiful. 


the art we have 
The Indian artists 


have disclosed before us the wise heart of their great ~ 


people who had brought down through the ages the 
urge for beauty, the indestructible love of life,” writes 
Bocaarnikova 

Referring to the performance of the Indian 
artists the writer goes on to say that there was 
something in the pAformance of every one of ‘the 
Indian * artists that one wanted to see again and 
again, *Plasticity—this is what our young dancers 
should learn fyom the Indian dancers.” 

The great success of the visit of the Indian 
artists‘ has een acclaimed by leading Soviet news- 
papers and cultural persqnalities as a great factor in 
cementing*-Indo-Soviet friendship. The Stalin Prize 
Winner Composer, 
impressions of the performance at Leningrad: “It is 
hard to speak with full authority of the qulture and 
art we had seen at the concert on the basis of the 
first impressions, but one thing is indisputable and 
one can Never err on that score, it is a real, great 
and optimistic art. 

“There is no doubt: that this visit will strengthen 
the deep traditional sympathies of the Soviet people 
for the people of India.” 

_ <A Tass report adds that a festival . 
feature films would open 


of Tada 


I. Dzerzhinsky writes about his. 


: 


in Moscow, Leningrad, ° 


Stalingrad and in the cd of the Upon Republics . 


on September 23. 

Pakistan and Tarr Propaganda 
The People 

Pakistan, which had spent rupees five lakhs on propa- 

ganda against India last year, has allocated a record 


sum of rupees fifty lakhs on that account , in the- 


present year. 

A sample of the nature of the anti-Indian rant- 
ings indulged in by the reactionary sections of Paki~ 
stani press was provided in an earlier issue of the 
above magazine. The paper’s report runs thus: “In a 
recent issue of Alaf-La, a Urdu daily of Peshawar, 
has appeared a poem concerning aims of Pakistan, 
It calls upon Pakistanis to get ready to conquer 
India by sword. Some of its couplets when reridered 
into English mean: Is there any 
perform the role of Abu Bin Kashim)? 
trembling, I know. From the various temples must, 
issue forth the call of Alla~Hu-Akbar. That would be. 
our Idd day and we would not rest. till ae 2 day 
arrived.” te | 
“Pakistan Not One N sion 

The Kashmir Post reports on September 14: Mr. 
Mazoorul Haque covering - Pakistan Parliamentary 
proceedings from Karachi on July 17, 1954, says: “A 


Member -of the Muslim League, Dr. Mahmud Hus-= 


reports that the Government of 


one who should... 
Bharat is — 
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sain, told the rai as Pakistan today that 
hatred between the eastern“and western wings of 
the country, not Communism, was the root cause of 
“~the trouble in East Bengal.’ Dr. Hussain said in 
Parliament that Pakistan was not a nation in the 
sense, France or Britain’ was a nation. “Let us recog- 
nise this fact” he said during the lgst day’s ‘discussion 
on the situation in East Bengal. 

The utter hollowness of the Indian Muslim being 
one nation irrespective of their Ignguage and cultural 
association, geographical situation, etc., had » been 
pointed out long before. It:is significant that recogni- 
tion, though belated, of \this fact is comipg also from 
Muslim League Members of Pakistan. Better 
than never, e 


Small Industry in Conemunity Projects 
Development of small-scale industries which forms 


an important aspect of the Community Project 


Programme is likely to receive an impetus ag a result of 


several decisions taken recently by the Community 
Projects Administration. Recently, the Community. Projects 
Administration requested Mr. Ramy Alexander, 2 member 
of the International Planning Team on small-scale 
industries in India sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
to make a special investigation of the needs of small 
industries in community project areas, Mr, Alexander 
Is underlined the problem of small industries in this 
country as follows: Here is a multitude of men whose 
livelihood depends on a: market changing under their 
eyes—their own village—while they are unable to foresee 
the impacts of the change and are unaccustomed to 
planning in general. Some of their opportunities lie in 
the city and in the foreign market of which they know 
nothing. Their future depends not on simple improve- 
ments in the practice of their trade but on their ability 
to produce: well-studied,.sometimes entirely new, objects 
designed “to meét very specific requirements, different 
from place to place, from one class to the next. 
in the opinion of Mr. Alexander there are three 
requirements for providing effective assistance to crafts- 
men namely, 
(1) periodical appraisal of the problems of the 
individual craftsman against the particular background 
of his village: : 
(2) finding of qualified advice for 
solution: and 


their 


| (3) to help in the janienenades of such 
advice. 
_ wr. Alexander says that the Community Projects 
“Administration is the best agency. which is in a position’ 


to..fulfil: the, first requirement. The other two can also 
be taken up’ by the Administration provided the 
necessary «links are forged. His suggestion is that at 
_ every block centre specialists with experience in 
" production and able to make an accurate appraisal of the 


difficulties arid prospects of work of the village craftsmen, 


should be available for giving general guidance and 
assistance, Moreover, a central co-ordinating unit should 


ay . 7 . « e 
ha cat wn ta kean in ennstant tonch with tha awvietina 


F ores, 


’ talent in his craft but none. for business. 


late 


of Technology: for aitall ecaies which?” ‘ee pro ite 


to be set up by the Ministry of Commgtce and Industry,- 


The central Institute should also keep Youch With other | 


ld = supply 
epcratismen. Mr. 








public or private organisation 
information or advice required” by 
Alexander suggests tHat in any progra 


fat I | e of Nassisla , 
basic opportunities should be offered ‘to all, ie Va 


encouragement should be given. with discretion: ini one 
form to a craftsman who has the making of a business- 
man, in a different form to another who has 


A scheme is under the consideration of the ~Minis: 


try of Commerce and’ Industry to establish experimental, 


diesel generator sets in selected community project areas 
with a view to encouraging the use of electric ‘power by 
small industries and ior making such power agailable to 
them. The Ministry also proposes to set up regional 
advisory boards for each of the Institutes and in such 
boards each State is expected to be represented by two 
officers one of whom might be directly concerned ‘with 
the community project work in the State, 

The Community Project Programme includes pro- 
motion of any industry, other than large and medium. 
scale industries; subject to the availability of local raw 
materia], tools and marketing facilities. For a devélop- 
ment block consisting of about 100 villages, the atlot- 
ment for small industries is about Rs. 1.25 lakhs out of 
Rs. 15 lakhs of the total budget. 


This “part of the © 


programme has not, however, been fully implemented in * 


many areas because of the various difficulties that the 


project workers encounter in sponsoring a suitable. ‘céttagBhr 


industry programme which will not come in conflict with 
the increasing competition from large-scale’ industries 
and will steer clear of the effect of urbanisation in rural 
outlook and atmosphere. 

The Community Projects Administration has ‘taken. 
special steps for effectively co-ordinating, the small. indus: 
tries programme in. the project areas with: the; actrvities 
of the All-India Khadi and Village Industrigs* | Board. 
Among the decisions taken are: ; 


(1) The Board will give preference” as far as 
possible to community project areas while 
ing the work ; 

(2) While the budget of tke community 
jects provides for granting loans to 
incurring expenditure for training the 
the Board ig empowered to ‘provide 


a 


deserving cases, rae po 
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P.S.P. Pacing Crisis an : 
The differences existing in, the leadership of the 
P.S.P. found a dramatic expression in the resignation 
of the party’s General Secretary, Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia, on account of | his: views about the Jixecutive’s - 
stand .over the police. firing, on. August last in Travan- 
cpre-Cochini: ufider a“ PS'P:, :Government. _ “6 
4 Dr: Lohia’ /eondenined: theZaetion of Pattam Ministry 
ine, Tesorting-te firing. ‘and: demanded the mimistry’s 
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thy National Exe@cutive and indeed the whole 
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“ete Executive by Sri Madhu Limaye, Joint Secretary 
f the Party and by two other members of the National 
vi Sri Gopal Narain Saxena and, Sri Baleswat 







pted be the P.S.P. Executive 
wile regretting the firing does not hold 
esponsible for that but considers that 
Socialisit 
movement, must take the blame.’ In view of the fact 
Executive firing by the police was-not justified in the 
circumstances where stones were thrown at the police 
or there was a vague danger of the breach of peace. In 
order to cope with such situations: such forms of police 
action as*'the use of water hose, tear gas, the baton or 
latki. should be sufficient, “The police must take greater 
risk and be more patient than the crowd, and the lives of 
the policemen and officials should never be rated higher 
than the lives of ordinary -citizens,” the resolution states. 

‘The National Committee was of opinion, the resolu- 
tion continues, “that on occasions of civil commotion 
or disturbance, it is the duty of members of the 
party including those who may be ministers or legisla- 
tors, to be present and to make effort, even at personal 
tisk, to contro) the situation and prevent violence.” It 
concludes with a suggestion for a full and open Judicial 
Enquiry on the recent firing in Travancore-Cochins 

A special conference of the Party has been called 
for in November in an effort to evolve a homogeneous 
‘outlook of ‘the leadership. 

The Vigil in an editorial article on September 18 
enthusiastically welcomes the resolution of the P.S.P. 


on Septembe; 


executive, calling it a “Plea for creative Effort.” Tt 


however notes that on account of the “confusing context 
in which the resolution, was. adopted and also for some 
loose ends in tle resolution itself, there is fear that 
this call for a recognition of new values under freedom 
may largely go to-waste”—all tHe attention and energies 


of party members getting dissipated in intra-party 
controversies: ‘and tension. 
Pointing - io" “thé incompatibilities between the 


different parts of the resolution the editorial says that 
the enunciation of the principles. which was to guide the 
Government and party members in times of civil com- 
motion. was incomplete. on a crucial point in that the 
resolution failed to provide a positive guide by stating 
in wk cht circumstarices police firing would be justified, 

‘ Next the paper goéé on. to say that the suggestion for 
judicial enquiry in general and for Travancore-Cockin in 
particular could. hardly be reconciled with the sugges- 
tion of the resolution for new values—not all of which 
were compatible. with the ‘Judicial’ attitudq as was 
seen from experience, in such matters. “The provision 
of a judicia]l- enquiry will undoubtedly be some safe- 
guard but it -cannot serve~ the purpose which PS.P. 
Executive has in view unless the outlook: of the present 
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the control of the Congress organisation. 


utterly Jacking in ihe oe -asgessment of realities. To 
condemn’ a government’ action without a judicial 
enquiry, and to Jay down rules for State administration 
on a single party basis—that is without going through-—~ 
the democratic process of, oe is not a socialistic 
procedure. ; 

We have: failed to find any evidence of the police 
case being given a fair consideration. And in any case 
where the police plead justification, the entire matter 


should be placed before a judicial committee and no 
resolutions should be passed before the report is properly 
studied, 


Roots of Corruption. 

About the State Governments under Congress 
Ministries fhere are the following comments of the 
Vigil of September 11: “We wonder whether the atten- 
tion of the Central Government or the Congress Presi- 
dent has been drawn to the form of application for 
iron and_ steel materials prescribed by the Rajasthan 


Government. The Rajasthan Government has made 
such applications recommendable’ by Congressmen. The 
form itself says so. It is unnecessary to dilate on the 


implications of this. In other States, they at least do 
not commit themselves thus in black and white.” 

Here the Vigil has condemned the procedure’ of a 
single party giving directives or recommendations on Civil 
Supply affairs. How can then the P.S.P, be justified in 
giving a single party’ directive in the matters of Law and 


Order ? = 


Probe into West Bengal Congress 
“M.G.C.” writes in the Vigil of September 11 ‘that 
thie Congress General Secretary. Sri Balwantrai Mehta was 
expected to come down to Calcutta with adequate autho- 
rity for proper investigation into the affairs of the West- 
Bengal Congress Committee. According to the . same 
source some gentleman from the Congress Headquarters 
at. Delhi, satisfied after a preliminary non-official investi- 
gation that scope for further enquiry was there, bad 


_Mmet, with a very cold reception when he came down to 


Calcutta for a second time, after consultation with Sri 
Nehru, to know the official explanations of the com- - 
plaints. Yt is stated that “short of physical assault 
every measure was jaken to turn this gentleman out 
of the Congress House.” | 

. “Rafi AHmed Kidwat—the mystery man and the 
unpredictable in the Congress—was then in’ Calcutta. 
He smiled at the plight of this unofficial aaa from 
Delhi.” 

Charges had been made- against shies State Congrese” 
Chief, Sri Atulya Ghosh; whb was also editor of a Ben-— 
gali daily, by one of his secretaries that a portion of the 
fund collected by Sri Ghosh: for the Congress was ‘-heing 
diverted to finance the said daily which was not under 
A-sum-of at 


judicial system undergoes a fundamental change and® Jeast Rs. 10,000 was thus being transferred every month - 


begins to be guided by. a néw sense of values.” 2 


‘We-ourselyes consider the resolution confusing: and 


to the daily. The writer recalls -here that the Press 
Commission Revort had- referred to a’ new Bengali daily 


ae - af 


ton 


receiving Government advertisements at rates ‘higher tham 
that received by older and more well- established - contem- 
poraries in Calcutta. ae . 


ao. 8 
M.P. Ban on IMA. 

The Hitavada in a critical editorial note on 
September 11, urges the .Madhya- Pradesh Govern- 
meni to withdraw the ban. recently imposed on doc- 
tors in Government employment being members of 
the Indian Medical Association 

The newspaper points to the fact that the “Indian 
Medical Association was a non-political body whose 
1600 members represented the overwhelming majority 
of the country’s medical practitioners. ‘Naturally, an 
association of this character might differ fyom Govern- 
ment on matters of policy but it was the recognised 
right of service associations” to differ frome Govern- 
ment where such difference was called for. 

It is “not impressed by the argument of Govern- 
ment that membership of IMA would ifterfere with 
discipline. No other State Government has. imposed 
the ban; certainly not the Government of India. It 
must be presumed that other State Governments are 
also interested in discipline as much as the Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh and when they have not 
felt it necessary to intervene, the fears entertained 
by our own Government must be regarded as 
exaggerated . . . ” : Dae Ss 


The Politics of Cow “Protection” 

In an article in the People on September 4, about 
developments in the Uttar Pradesh associated with 
‘the agitation for legislation banning cow slaughter in 
that State, Sri Ramesh ‘Chandra exposes the utter 
hollowness of the whole affair and lays bare the 
motives behind the move in an incisive manner. 
Referring to the situation obtaining now he writes: 


“Cow slaughter is non-existent in India (excepting a — 


few towns and imagination of. a few people). Six 
States have banned cow slaughter by law, seven have 
banned by law, slaughter of all useful animals in- 
eluding cows, in eight it is just not practised, in one, 
though it is being abolished voluntarily, the question 
of lew is under consideration and awaits report of a 
Committte but there too, almost every local body 
has prohibited cow slaughter through amendment of 
their bye-laws.” 

Iilustrating that the movement by any genuine 
concern for the welfare of the poor creatures, Sri 
Chandra writes: “A community at Mathura volun- 
tarily passed’ a resglution against cow-slaughter; yet 
a few people of another community wanted to start 
a Satyagraha demanding’ legal ban on cow-slaughter. 
' The Satyagraha was dropped at the last moment, but 
in the process had engendered so much heat that 
some incidents were reported and curfew had to be 
clamped down. : “Ts this service to the cow or its 
exploitation?” 
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In our own State also the movensént bas 3 Te ited 








else, The public and ‘the presy 


OW hee not 
taken kindly to the movement 4 


mood “was 
( pewecrs in the 
State Legislature where barring t r 
bers the whole of the House unmistakably indicated 
its disapproval of the movement. 

During discussions in the Assembly one Congress 


member, Sri Kali Mukherji alleged that far from. 


being motivated by.a genuine concern for the: welfare 
of the cattle the movement was designed to divert 
the attention of the Government from the’ more 


‘urgent task of stopping adulteration of foodstuffs and 


drugs with which it was engaged. 

As reported in the Statesman on the 18th Sep- 
tember, Sri Mukherji “maintained that the agitation 
did not have popular support and, as proof, cited the 


sho 


£ 


case of a jute mull director and another influential | 


businessman, who, he alleged, had paid between Rs. 4 


and Rs. 5 per head per day to jute mill and dock 
labourers to take part in the demonstrations staged 
outside the Assembly daily.” 


“Referring to the fact that India was a secular 


State, he said that 26 per cent of the population — 


of the State (West Bengal) were persons whose 
religious persuasions did not debar the ° 
cows. These people might be persuaded to accept "the 


views of the majority, 


The leader of the Communist Party in the West 
Bengal Legislature, Sri Jyoti Basu urged the sponsors 


of the cow protection movement to realise the futility | 
and folly of wasting their energies on such a minor = 


issue and give up the agitation. 

Sri Basu “drew the attention of the ‘House, ‘to the 
dangerous practice of phooka. Milkmen, awho _ were 
Hindus, he said, indulged in this::to’ get more., milk 
from cows. Another practice of these milkmen was to 
kill calves by starving them. It was ‘strange that 
people who professed to love the cow had not raised 
their voice against such maalpractices.” 

Mr Basu also alleged ‘that 
man of the city, now supporting ‘the. 


killing of | 


but they should, in no cir- 
cumstances, be forced into such a change.” ae 


ho noted iatiee 
anti-cow-|" 


slaughter campaign, had during’ ‘the war years made! 


.much money as a military contractor for the supply ' 


of keef.” 
Awards and Titles 
In an article disapprobative of: ‘the -conferment 
of awards and titles by the State. 
Desai writes in the. Herijan that the Govern- 
ment’s explanations during the ‘discussions in Parlia- 


Sri Maganbhai. 


/ 


‘= 


ment about the reasons prompting them to revive 


the practice of conferring titles and awards, ete., could 
be considered a sufficient justification of the 
step ‘they had taken. 


cats 
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page as a Scognition, of sbecial merit in the 
me, art, literature, etc., contributing | 
in the social fe: Sri Desai” 
‘Fiument could be accepted in a 
thing to do..so at the right moment 
particular case, but quite: another 
to’ make. a sort of selection and’ publish | a whole list 
off ¢ fuch- awards regularly , at appointed dates. The 
ule. dies in institutionalizing the thing.” 

-_ Likewise the argument that our people liked the 
coitternment. of awards in public recognition of merit 
did: net ‘go much further to convince him as a justi- 
ficafion, ofits introduction in that the State should, 
in Sri” “Desai’s, view, carefully keep away from actively 
helping those popular tendencies which worked against 
bul. deélared aims and objects. 


Granting of -awards was not in any way an 
hg ggpable or even a necessary duty of the State. 


is 


a 


a5 


aNor was its absence going to hinder or spoil any of. 


gif. Work. Besides it puts into its hands, that is, in 


ite “ands of those in charge of the administration, a 


ot ga 


power “which becomes afterwards a source of much - 





parrassment to them and which tends to produce 
BaveMiad enough experience of it during the British 
ie: *(Creation= of such vested interests does hurt the 
iMerspirit of democracy while it does no good to 
ary bday.” 4 


‘= ‘Neither could Sri baa. see any fundamental differ- 
ence “between titles a ahd awards from the point of 
view of their effects .on “the life and the psychology 
if the: ‘people, and he suggests for an amendment of 
ae rvelevant provision in the Constitution, which 
pbhibited the ‘donferment of titles, to debar such 
Bate niece ’ | 


. * a] ‘ 
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Ohild! ‘icianapping in Calcutta 
» Referring to the recent arrest of a Calcutta beggar 
sini Bb: five-year-old boy in his bag, the Clarion in a 
Boititied. editorial writes that it ghould still all laughter 
aout reports of child-kidnapping in Calcutta. There 
15; "MMoreover, tle" ‘untomfortable fact of the recovery. 
Bf “ttt ‘by missing « “childfen, The possibility that many 





fits © ‘night’ be there ‘still untraced made the serious- 


ness of the matter ‘quite evident. | 


atti does: not require... -much 
newspaper continues, “fo see the 
ogg atirs” on- gur streets, and cases 
ynknown of . “deliberate . zg -malformation 
children in ‘order. ‘to mike 
af pity. ws aes td a 


‘have not been 
of young 


» In, conclusion, it is " gdgmeatad hae. a- step* thas”: 
ruthdrities might | ugefully take: Was an inyestigation . 


into the question. 6f, child béggars. “Tt, -would be belp- 
ful-to all concerned to know 7 many of these 


_ 


ingle ‘people an urge for unhealthy competition. We- 


a judgment.” m 


observation,” | "the" = 
number of ‘child 


then: penile objects - 


see ; peEditor® = 
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string #0" the. argument “that awards cogil be" ‘ children, “ate Mee | been aciuallf"Siom af -their beggar 


“guardians, ‘to discover- ‘from whence they have come 
in thet cases Pasi ‘adoption,’ and to make certain that 
there are - no villains, behind the scenes, exploiting ~ 
misery and poverty that pres own coffers and’ obese 
bodies may swell the. more.” 


Labour Delegation to China - 


A delegation of the British Labour Party coenely | 
toured, China, At aPress Conference at Hongkong 
on September 2 after the conclusion of the tour, the 
leader of the delegation Mr. Clement Attlee said 
that they had found China being run by Communists 
on principles with which they did not agree. But they 
had been infpressed by certain definite reforms which 
seemed tg mark a newedeparture in China. 

“The evidence .we had everywhere is that -you 
have a Government that is-incorruptible and that Is 
genuinely working in accordance with the pridciples | 
in which.it believes, and that it has done some very 


remarkable pieces of work,” Mr. Attlee said. 


They had found that a lot of work had been 
done for the peasants and the Government seemed to 
be based on the goodwill of the peasant population. 
Asked about Russian influence in China, Mr. Attlee 
said, “They bank fairly heavily on Russia for supplies 
and so on. But I gather that, if the Chinese had any 
Russian personnel in to start up some industry the 
Russians went home as soon as the Chinese learnt all. 
they could. I did not see any examples of: Russians 
in control anywhere.” a 


ts 


Reuter reports, “On Chinese domestic policy Mr. * 
Attlee said the mission had seen practical evidente © 
of the Government’s work ‘in what I think was quite 
remarkable housing achievements both in Peking, 
Mukden and other parts.” They also saw evidence of 
extraordinary activity in the field of education and 
public health: ‘I have been in many Eastern bazaars, 
and it was a new thing to go ito markets and find 
no flies, no smells and everything clean’, # 

“Our general impression would be that the anti- 
pathy shown to foreign missions and churches was 


rather Nationalist than Communist objection to ,out- 


side influence. There again it was difficult to make a 
Fy; 


NOTICE 9 8e 
“On account of the Durga Puja Holidays, ory “Modern 


Review” Office and the- “Prabast’’* Press’ will, remains 
closed from 4th to 
included. 
will be transacted. after ‘the . holidays. 


17th. October, 1954, both, ddys 
All bial ‘accumulating during » the ‘period, 
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.. BASIC EDUCATIONTHE: NEED OF THE DAY. 


> By Dr. B, PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA, _ 
_ Governor, Madhya Pradesh. 


# 


- ANY coutitty emerging from war to peace has to build 
"ils socio-economic structure anef; even during the 


Rg 


. 


transition from peace to war it had to build its martial 
structure afresh. Although India was drawn into a war 
which was not hers, to which she was not equal, and 
in which she was not willing to participate, yet the fact 
temains that she has received all the blowsgand buffets 
of the war, though it may have received none of its 
spoilst-which indeed she never coveted. ° 

While this is so and the problems of post-war recovery 
are incidental to all normal, independent nationalities, 
India has had to make its readjustments ftom another 
point of view and that altogether a different one. She 
had to emerge from a colonial form of Government to 
a self-governing form or, briefly from subjection to 
freedom, from slavery to independence. Whatever 
sacrifices India may have made during the war period 
and in support of war effort, were not voluntary. They 
were extracted from ‘unpatriotic supporters of foreign 
rule who were largely interested either in a peaceful life 
or in a profitable life. In the processes of recovery 


therefore from the artificial standards of the socio- 


.@conomic structure of the war-period, the class of people 
that counted with the British during the war-period 
“constituted themselves either a hostile element or at least 
an unwilling factor. This fact has made the problems 
of post-war recovery the more complicated and all the 
more difficult, 

It is thus seen that Indian Renaissance has had to 
struggle against both ignorance amongst masses and 
conservatism among classes. The age-long apathy of the 
East engendered by a philosophy of fatalism, coupled 
with the qualities of abjectness and servility, qualities 
fostered by the tame submission to foreign rule, has had 
to be combated by the nationalist forces in the Jand. 
One of the most difficult problems ‘thus encountered 
relates to Education, and for a proper and full understand- 
ing of this particular issue, one has to go back over a 
full century and a quarter’s history of Education in India. 
It was in, 1818 that the last of the Peshwas surrendered and 


the rule of the East India Company emerged from the 


turmoils of wars. Only the lion of Lahore remained to 
be subdued and he had his turn a quarter of a century 
later. In. the meantime, the Court of Directors were 


free upon consolidating their acquisitions and rendering 


unto India what was India’s in the domain of culture 
and education. Their outldok was bigger and broader 
than that of the officials of the John Company in India, 


for. all that they were concerned with was asking the 


Company's officers Kt — “more money but rule the 


e 
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coutitry well”, rather, “to rule the country well, but send aly 
more money.” THe Board of representatives -in Indiaty 
found a natural and inherent inconsistency in such a 


demand; “better rule and higher dividends” were in. a 


way incompatible with each other. The’ . gdine. 


‘inconsistency was noticeable in the various spheres- of 


»* 


administration—notably of Education. -- ce al 
The Court of Directors had a genuine appreciation 
of the culture of ancient India, its philesophy, its’ 
literature and its sciences. But in India there were both - 
Macaulays and’ Trevelyans who held that ‘ ‘opulence ‘and - 
leisure” and the disinterested love of culture “whighye 
had raised England to the pinnacle of glory’ was note, 
wanted in India and what was wanted was industrious % 
husbandmen and diligent clerks. It was glibly- stated _ 
that all the literature of the Oriental countries was not - 
equal to a single shelf of a good European library. rade 


‘the saying has become proverbial that “fifty years ORE 
‘Europe were better than a Cycle of Cathay.” During: - 


the time of Lord William Bentinck and Lord Amherst, 
the two schools of thought in regard to Indian education 
had their votaries, namely, the Orientalists and “the 
Occidentalists, and the latter won. Raja Rammohun 
Roy himself had cast his weight on the side of the latter 
and it was, truth to speak, a big weight. It was thus 
that not only the Western system of education, but a 
purely literary. system, - divorced from technical and | 
scientific, came into being, held the field, influenced the. 
Universities established in 1858 and continued to sway 
lill. the new spirit following the Partition of Bengal 
(16-10-1905) called, for a system of National Education, 
unrelated and unconnected with the University or Governs. 
ment, being incorporated as an item of. the political 
programme of the Congress in 1906. It was -to. be. 
conducted on national lines and, under national.’ contiol 
and directed towards the realization of national destiny. 
Though the change of outlook was political in origin” 
yet it did not take long to view it correctly from a purely. 
educational point of view. The training of, the hand, 


and the eye, the principle of learning by doing, the: 


systems of Lloyd and Montessori—all came into 
prominence. Yet the movement remained only — 

movement of protest, not seldom mixed with politics a 
therefore looked upon with suspicion- and disfavour- by 
Government. Much pressure was brought upon Mahatma . 
Gandhi by national leaders’. to. evolve a scheme of 
Nationa] ‘Education, as part of his socio-economic schemes 
of national. reconstruction, over and above, his three basic 
items, KKhaddar, the removal .. of ° “antouchability and 


‘the. ‘catia ci Hindu-Muslim aay Tt was thus 
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that in the wake of the All-India ‘Spianery? encaien 
All-gdia Harijan Sangh, All-India Village Industries’ 
tion that¥the Hindustani Nai Talim Sangh came 
tever the. Mahatma touched, he. turned 
ecame the prince of village indus- 
untouchability “became a condition 

ers waraj, The movement for Hindu-Muslim 
uMily alone made uneven progress. Village industries 
constituted a part of health scheme as much as of 
“ economic ‘recovery. Basic Education has become the key 
to. a world-wide movement of educational reform. While 
‘these. Jayers of foundation were being still laid, the edifice 
: “ol. Independent India had to be rather abrupily erected 
rom out of the pre-existing structure by a rapid 
adjustment of the new needs to the old data and it is 
this that we are. engaged in the somewhat inverted 
“ptocess of erection of an Independent Ifidia upon 
foundations made for a colonial form of Government. 
«To “understand this preposterous arrangement, we 
: “50° back to the middle of the 19th century and trace 
* the arowth -of education developed as a hand-maid to 
Jan’, Empire. 
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HiIsTorY OF OUR EDUCATION 
‘+ When the Universities were started in. 1858, soon 
safter the suppression of the rising on the part of the 
| :Prifices and the soldiery in their striving for Indepen- 
‘dence, they were only the first of a series of three great 
institutions to be founded in India—the other two being 
ithe Councils and the Courts which were respectively 
brought into being in 1860 and 1861. Thus within 
“three years of the first war of Indian Independence, the 
English rulers ‘erected three new. forts in support of 
‘their rule. The factories built by those who came to 
trade had already become. forts, the watchmen employed 
therein} became soldiers, the weapons they bore became 
instruments of :warfare and the traders themselves be- 
came rulers. But there was wide resentment against 
this assumption of authority, this acquisition of adminis- 
trative powers: beginning with the Dewani of Bengal, 
_Bihat: and. “Orissa, this extension of territories through- 
~ out India, jndeed this ascendency over the whilom Princes 
yof “India and their States. The East India Company 
felt, however, that its rulership was and would be pre- 
-¢atious unless it had’.an intellectual and even a moral 
backing behind jt, The latter was never forthcoming 
_ while the formerwas sought to be established through 
‘the thiee great institutions, Colleges, Councils and Courts 
Fig combination of sources of .influence and. authority 


‘which may be remembered once again in the study of 
, Thus ‘will it’ 
be seen that the British throne which took over India: 
from the: Company in 1858, began by erecting new 


the .non-co-operation movement of 192]. 


 forts--the Universities of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
-instead of muitiplying . forts of. brick and mortar, 
recruiting new . soldiery-—the’ graduates of the Universi- 
- ties—instead_ “of: expanding the army fighting on ghe 
battlefield, and - manufacturing new munitions. in. the 
shape ‘of- ‘English literature, instead of _ augmenting 
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‘bombs, ute 


must- 


. Forest, 
Police, Education, Jails, 


supply the new needs of the nation, 
.is to train the hand and the eye of our boys and girls, 


ara 


and one The . result was 
marvellous. A second line of defence force of indigenous 

intellectuals was created and it served the masters with 

remarkable loyalty knowing well.as it did which side- 
of their bread was buttered. The graduates became in 
due course lawyers practising in the various Courts and, 
intelligent, capable, prosperous and aspiring citizens of 
an Empire.. What was this aspiration and where should 

they seck its fulfilment? In the Councils, of course, 

Were not the Legiglatures started in 1860 with real 
foresight ? Thus did the Universities, the High Courts 
and the Legislative Councils afford scope in an ascending 

order for the intellectua] talent of India to serve the 
British rulers. 

In the jails you know the wardens do not: as 4 rule, 
beat prisoners. They get the convict warders to punisk 
them. These are mostly®convicts guilty of murder, who 
are deressed in spotless white, armed with) a baton with, 
its brass band and leather tail and moving about in 
polished beots and shining turbans and prepared to do 
anything at the bidding of their masters. What the 
British did in jails, they didi in the single larger jail 
of India, through the subordinate Magistracy recruited 
from amongst Indians and prepared to act up to the 
behests of the British Civilians .representing the Crown. 
All training, discipline and ambition. were directed 
towards the working of the Empire according to set 
models and readymade manuals of Land Revenue, 
Income-tax, Local Self-Government, Military, 
Satygraha and Latki Charge. 
Indeed the graduates of the British Universities and, 
diplomats of English Public Schools were being trained 
to run this vast machinary according to the manuals 
and were prohibited from exercising independent think-. 
ing or meddling with the mechanism before them, Their 
business was not to think, but to act. Some five years 
ago there was a Royal Commission which reported on. 
the kind of education to-be followed thereafter in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and_ they reported 
that thereafter they must teach their alumni to 
think unlike thitherto when they were only asked to 
work -the manuals. That is the history of education 
in India. We too must teach our ‘boys to 
think, to exercise their senses and faculties along with 
their mind and memory, to use their fingers along with 
their facultics. So it was that Basic’ Education, came 
into being so that a new type of students fully equipped 
for their new citizenship might be trained and miglit 
. The’ one, purpose 


train them to do things by pial and 
things by doing them. { Br 

The long waiting which we did patiently, and 
expectantly at last bore its reward at the MHaripura 
Session of the Congress. The scheme of National 
Education, -adopted by the Congress from the year 1906, 
then 1917 and finally 1920-21 onwards, continued: to 
command some measure of popularity, but the schools 


error, and learn 
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pugnacious politics were not ‘brought together under the: 


care of one national organisation corresponding to those 
controlling Khaddar, Harijans- and Village Industries, 
“They were allowed to shift or even to drift for. ther- 
‘ selves and -with the lifting of the ‘triple boycott, the 
emphasis on national education weakened. And 
Mahatmaji had always been saying, whenever his atten- 
tion was invited to the matter, that he did not feel 
,that the time had come for the nation to take up the 


“subject. Tt is ‘well known that Mghatmaji had, always. 


been acting under the impulse of instinct rather. than 
under the influence of reason or logic. At Haripura he 
felt that that time came, for the thing the Congress 
would, through the Congress Ministers thén in- power, 
have opportunities of influencing and controlling State 
education. It was, therefore, opportune at Haripura (1938 
March) to lay down the basi principles that should 
guide national education. It was also obvious that 
_ instruction in basic education. should be free and com- 
pulsory covering seven years and be impagted in the 
mother tongue and centering throughout round some form 
of manual and productive work, with all other activities 
to be developed or training to be given, integrally related 
as far as possible to the Central Handicrafts chosen with 
due regard to the environment of the child. To this end 
an All-India Education Board was established with power 
to frame its own constitution, to raise fund and perform 
all such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its 
objects. In this arduous task, Mahatmaji was able to 
“enlist the whole-hearted co-operation of two eminent 
‘ educationists, Shri Aryanayakam and Shrimati Ashadevi 
(ASmt. Aryanayakam).* 
*. Baste Epucation—Its Purpose anp Maine 
During this transitional stage we have to work out 
aimportant changes of a wide variety. The material out- 
Iook of the country has to be correlated with an intellec- 
tual agency and the control of a moral law. Education 
has thus to be related not only to the art of living, but 
to the very ideals of life. These ideals have to be 
restated and the means of attaining them reconstructed. 
It is thus that we come to regard the system of educa- 
tion for life as Basic Education through which the 
citizens ‘of the future are to be trained, while yet they 
are in the formative period of their life, and trained to a 
purpose, the purpose of a co-operative living. Co-operation 
‘implies the whole man—not merely his physica] capacities 
or intellectual attainments but his spiritual longings as 
well. When thus you build up the whole man or woman, 


you bring “into being a duly correlated community and’. 
a well- co-ordinated society. “How should we build up. 


such a personality, wakeful and alert, thinking» and 
intelligent, reasoning and human? Not by mere memo- 
rising, but by constructive endeavour and creative effort, 
‘by purposeful labour, so conforming to the age-old 
dictum that work is worship. Work is the one binding 
factor that brings together individuals and nations alike. 
Work is the pivot on which -he whole - plan of Basic 
Education revolves, -The ‘ancients contemplated and . 


whole temple. The plans were not worked piecemeal bie 
separate contractors “but were the offshoot of 
architect, one brain, one skill, one syntpesis. 
mind of India is sadly in need of s 
training. When you take a lump 
of seed and clean it of dirt, thrash i 
the yarn and weave the cloth, a whole ; 
ture and industry, of history and geography, of*econo 
and politics is capable of being taught, centering: round ° 
the craft on hand. Here in Wardha you find a cotton 
centre. How did this vast tableland rising from Wardiigal = 
to Wardha and Wardha to Itarsi influence the prospégity® 
and fate of this part of the country ?Cotton was. aankriownt: 
to the Westerners till about the thirteenth century.) “Tf - 
was described as a fine, flossy flower when it ‘as really® 
the content of the pod itself bearing within it the. seed.» 
How did cotton interest the Empire-builder - and ° 
shape history? You are probably aware of the fact that s 
the first textile mill was begun in 1851 and completed 
in 1853. Apparently it was an eyesore to the Kast- India 
Company whcih, while they were exporting cotton fabriés, : 
from India till 1803 began to import 3 lakhs of rupees worth”, 
of British textiles to India in 1803 and 29 Jakhs worth in‘ * 
1829 while the British exported 66 crores worth ‘of-, 
textiles and 6 crores worth of yarn in 1929—altogether,- 
72 crores worth of cloth and yarn. All this may,. Bete 
true, but what is it to Basic Education? In rl 
November an interesting-event took place. The Agen? oe 
of the East India Company saw the Nizam and demanded ° 
a payment of 97 lakhs of rupees which the Company ,- we 
claimed as having been spent upon the maintenance. of *. 
the troops under the Treaty’ of Subsidiary Alliance of 5 
Marquis of Wellesley, 1805, or in the alternative, claimed: : 
the Berars. The Nizam swore-that he had maintained. vd 
the troops all those years and ‘that there was no clause * 
relating to payment of money. The Company insisted ,-*+ 
the Nizam dismissed the courtiers and with bare head, e 
bent himself and expostulated saying, “There are two 
things an Indian Prince would not part, with, his.: titles 










woes : 


now in India a now in England, now datlore: and now" 
soldiers, now officers and now traders, cannot ‘understand 
it.” But the Company persisted. The Nizam preyed 
for time and got three instalments of which two. were. 
fully paid up and 10 lakhs was: paid up as against” ‘he 
third. But the Company demanded all the same-. the - = 
Berars and they got it. Then comes the crucial. point.. , 
Lord Dalhousie wrote to the Board of Directors, “Betars. 
is only, the gateway, to the cotton area of Nagpur-and-j, 
we must. have it.” In February 1854, the Bhonsle “died . 
without issue and without being allowed to adopt. The x 
British forthwith surrounded the Fort, turned out the. 
Queens, sold elephants worth thousands for hundreds,” . 
horses worth hundreds for tens and the cows for a song.’ ; 
The Jewellery-- was seized. _ Thefe was’ a friend of’ the : 
Rhonsle; » Major «. Ousley; © “who. on “hearing - of the ~* 
happenings at Nagpur was rushing to ther place but’, 
_ Wage “seized and deported to aa ‘Thus. he’ cotton * ¢ 
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Y rea of Nagpur was added to the Denne ai passed, to 
he Company. The whole history of the British Empire in 
idtly centres round cloth. The reversal of the current: 
, referred to. The destruction of cottage 
cloth, was the logical sequence of the 
invention o engine and its application to all 
crafts. Thewdestr ction of cottage carfts and home 
industri . the depletion of the villages, where 
y the farmer supplemented his scanty produce by 
the yield of the sale of products of his handicraft. It 
~ was, thus that the carftsman was a farmer. and the 
“farmer wasra craftsman. But ere long the fact turned 
‘out ‘tobe that the carpenter preferred imported saws 
. and? ‘chisels and destroyed the craft of the. smith. The 
os -smith wore imported shoes and destroyed the cobbler’s 
“profession, The cobbler bought enamel and _ killed 
«the potter’s trade. The potter preferred the Manchester 
«* Mill cloth and weakened the weaver. The weaver 
_, preferred machine yarn and destroyed the spinner. When. 
the crafts were thus destroyed, people became too great 
a burden on the land and the small farmer sold his land 
and became a lessee. Then the farmer hecame 
_agricultural’ labourer—then he migrated to towns and 
became urban worker without home or family, contracted 
diseases, broke down in health and died. This process 
was still going on till August 1947 and perhaps is still 
‘going on. The whole cast of civilisation and culture, 
the ‘genius of crafts and arts, the contented life of the 
village, the balancing of cultivation and. crafts, ‘all have 
yielded place to urban life, congestion, disease and 







crafts, in 






death. The circle of village economy was cut, The 
village economy in olden times iill the advent of 
the British people was a self-contained economy. Not 


_ merely that; by the export of hand-spun and hand-woven. 
. cloth, the channels of money were flowing from abroad 
to cities and from cities te towns and from towns to 
the villages of manufacture. After the establishment 
of British: power, the current of trade was reversed in, 
direction, the steam-engine invented in . 1783 having 
developed power which began to be applied in England 
to the handicrafts of the day changed the whole cast 
of economy in respect of textiles by 1803 in which year 
Rs, 3 ‘lakhs worth of mill cloth was imported from 
“England to India. In 1829, Rs. 29 lakhs worth of cloth 
. was imported. In 1929, that is, a century after, Rs. 72 
crores worth of textiles (of which Rs. 66 crores worth 
. was cloth and Rs. 6 crores worth was yarn) -were 
imported... It will thus he seen that the occupations of 
‘all the artisans and craftsmen connected with hand-spun 
and hand-woven cloth became very nearly destroyed. 

. . All the spinners lost their cunning and calling. Likewise 
the weavers found it hard to compete with their hand- 
woven cloth with the mill-spun and mill-woven cloth 
imported “into or latterly manufactured in India. Money 
began to go therefore from the villages to the towns 
for this cloth, from the towns to cities aiid ‘from cities 
abroad, “The current. was reversed. The villages’ became 
poor and labour began’ 16 migrate from villages to- towns 
a aS already pointed out, The. village economy: which. ‘was 
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functioning through the cirgulatton of money in. the 
village itself was cut almost at every point ‘and 
contributed io this drain of “money from the village to 
the town and thence to the city and abroad. Whereas 
formerly the school-master was maintaining thé ~ 
carpenter, the cobbler was maintaining the weaver, the ° 
weaver was maintaining the spinner and all were main-’ 
taining the farmer, the washerman and the barber, now 
everyone,sends his money abroad and money is no longer 
conserved in the village. This self-sufficient economy 
ef' the village may Wave to he restored im -a modified 
form. « 

From this pod of cotton you are able to teach the 
modern history and Imperialism. From the same pod, 
you can take the boys and the girls to the triple boycott 
of 1921 of gourts, colleges and councils, to the revival of 
Khaddar and village industries, to the re-establishment 
of the self-sufficient village, on to Non-co-operation, 
Swadeshi, Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience and to 
Swaraj and to the Community Projects. What a marvel 
is Basic education! Mahatma was not merely a 
philosopher and mioralist, he was an educationist, a 
social reformer, a warrior and statesman, a nation-builder 
and a friend of humanity, 


Basic EpucaTIon Mie |, 
Every Basic School scheme is naturally preceded 
by a pre-basic course, which keeps the pupils busy and 
makes them happy at the same time. Paint and brush, 
pencil and paper and clay and pulp come handy for 
making al] sorts of things that the child sees and indeed 


handles. The hand and its movements, the fingers and 
their definess are brought under full control. 
Almost the first lesson, taught is of cleanliness. 


Dirt is defined as a matter out of place. The dust that 
gathers on the table is blown off its surface and the 
table is said to have been cleaned, while the dust joins 
its family on the floor, The dust on the floor 
pre-exisiting and now added is swept down the steps 
and chabuthra where it joins its home. To add rubbish 
to the rubbish heap, to put cow-dung in the compost 
pit, is cleanlineds, | 

In the pre-basic school, the child makes paper boats, 
flies kites, makes paper bombs, paper ink-bottles, 
musical pipes with cocoanut leaves, dolls with rags, 
makes a hole in a piece of wood, rotates one piece over 
another, with the aid of a peg on the top one; fashions. 
the kerchief into the shape of birds, makes betel leaf 
boodies into locks, builds houses with little blocks and 
so on. Later it learns to make gur out of palm juice, 
clean cotton, gin it and card it, spin and even weave. 

In pottery you: study clays of different kinds, their 
sources and preparation. Of all the crafts of the world, 
pottery is perhaps.ihe most fascinating. Through folk 
dances and drill, rhythm and time-keeping are learnt. 
Through games and asanams you learn anatomy and 
physiology. The human body is an engine, a workshop, 
a pump, a Persian, wheel, a dynamo and a_ chemical 
laboratory. Through Kathakali, tales of epics are learnt. 
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Milk: and milk 
constituents, taste and 
and vitamin content may 


The “daily both * ‘enswies cleanliness. - 
products, food and its- 
digestibility, calorific value 
all be taught in conversdtion. Domestic medicine must 
be picked: up early in life. A mother’s training to her 
daughters in tending children is simple and effective. 
Learning by doing is what the kitchen and cookery 
teach, The economy of the cow and its products is 
taught-in every home by showing how. the urine and 
dung are converted into manure. Their fuel value may 
-be contrasted with their manurial value, the former 
being a fifth of the latter. A kitchen garden involves 
ploughing and sowing as much as a field crop. Fruit- 
growing is complex in that it involves a, knowledge - of 
ripening which is an art by itself. Free-hand drawing 
is learnt early through the Rangoli. Peneil and slate 
are unnecessary. Cutting animals on paper and shaping 
plants into birds and. animals are arts by “themselves. 
Painting with local pdints is both a science and an art. 
The story of Ajanta paintings in an illustration in point. 
Glories of sculpture may be taught through the caved 
of Ajanta and the temples of Ellora and through the 
magnificent Sanchi Topes. The tombs and temples of 
old and the use of the marble—black, white, yellow and 
motley—are the proof of the illiterate Indian carftsman’s 
magnificent culture. 

The glories of an integrated life full of harmony, 
fellowship and good understanding must be revived by 
establishing village Panchayats from which will be 
eliminated the law's delays, the distances of courts, the 
‘doubtful justice and the waste of money incidental to 
-modern judiciary. — 

RuraL OncAniZation 

To achieve all these ends, we must divide our 
country into self-contained circles formed by a regroup- 
ing of our villages, each circle having a diameter of 
not more than 8 miles and therefore an arc of 50 square 


miles. Each such circle should offer amenities relating 
to : 
Agriculture Education \ 
Veterinary Co-operation, 
Health Industry 


We may call them Firka centres and our object is 
to train young men and women to take charge of’ them. 
They gnust have grounding in the art of cultivation, ° care 
-of. animals, domestic medicine, social education, 
principles of co-operative credit, distribution and stores, 
banking and principles of administration, of justice and 
cottage industries. The villagers, need not travel more 
than 4 miles to reach these amenities. If one circle has 
12 big villages, it will comprise an area of not only 12 
villages but also some 40 hamlets in addition—making 
in all about 50 units, big and small. India (with an 


* area of 12,80,000 square miles, half of which is forest 


and waste land) shall then to be organised into say 
10,000 ‘units of this elementary character. Each of this 
unit will have 12 primary schools and 4 lower secondary 
and 1 agricultural middle school. Here a scheme of 


wide strugg@lé carried on for acquiring Freedom, 


ont 
basic education would train-our village workers and wy 
the foundations of citizenship. These Firkas myst’ be 
regrouped into larger or Taluqa units. The Fick | 
cover a Tahsil with about 150 villages and. harflets, They 
in turn should have ~ 7 1a 






? 
A High School A Maternit Hospital 
A Veterinary Hospital A Tuberc ignatoriam 





.A Medical Store A Co-opetative bes 


Supervising, Union. 


a co-operative store , 
manures oy “and 


have 
needs-—seeds, 


Each such circle must 
where thet agricultural _ 








credit purposes as also a . co-operative Union foie ‘siper-: 
vision. Then you have a health centre with vaccifation-« ry 
facilities and a smal] maternity centre. : , 
Next comes the still larger unit—a kind of district » be 
headquarters where you have a college, a big hospital: 
of 200 beds equipped with anti-rabic and anti- diphthere=* 
tic sera.and penicillin, also a Veterinary Hospital,. a. 
District Co-operative Bank, District Co-operative . Stores; 7 
a Leper Home, an Eye Clinic, an Orphange, a Wails’ 
and Strays’ Home, a Widows’ Home, a Home for Fal.-. 
len Sisters, and a Discharged Prisoners’ Society. The. 
number of villages comprised (together with hamlets) 
would be 600 villages and the town interspersed would . 
form part of the unit. ‘ 
Basic Epucation AND RurAL UNIVERSITIES 
The great point to recognize is that education is . 
not a department of administration nor a field of regi- » 
mentation, but it is a process of building up the intel - 
lectual tissues and the moral fibre of a mari just as tho: : 
foods that one eats build up the tissues of the body. ° 
You have in the body blood and bones, muscles and | 
cartilages, arteria, and veins, heart and Jungs, liver and : 
spleen. These are undergoing constant waste and - 
need constant reconstruction. Likewise the human * 
mind and character require constant replenishment by 
the aid of new ideas, new strands of education that Te. 
juvenate the wasting elements of character "a “apd a: 
decay in taste for the world. oe 
“Three-fourths of the world’s people today are upder: 
housed, underclothed, underfed, illiterate—in other, words, » 
three-fourths of the world’s foundation is rotten. As: 
long as this continues you have a poor foundation upom 
which to build,” says James Yen, a Chinese author,” 
What the world wants is a process of education through - 
reconstruction and’ reconst&uction through education. 
Ths idea is sometimes expressed that “the adult educa~ . 
tion movement is dead. One does not know how to 
put life into it.” The answer of Yen, a Chinese © 
author, is, “They will be educated as they ‘reconstruct ” 
their own lives.”’ He spoke out of 25 years’ erie « 
ence. Our great task is, therefore, to convert: tH Find ) 
and dust of the village into a great human laboratory 
through which we can rebuild -our ancient India into a 
modern ‘nation. _ A 
**To build an independent Tadia worthy’ of the nation- 
-worthy- 
of the great--Patriarch of the Nation that led the mil- 
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of the Veerld, and above all worthy of the high principles 


as at to look up to as a model for the nations 
of Truth ghd, Non 


iolence which should form the very 
basis of the “gffhd: edifice of a world Government, 
these require young India to wrench itself from the 
vie a ming traditions of the last two cen- 
le préserving the integrity of our villages, 

we. must enrich life at the base of the pyramid of Indian, 
@Nationalism by the higher amenities hitherto avail- 
eblé only al: the apex of the pyramid—so asMfo prevent 
the infix of’ the unsophisticated village-folks into towns 
and. the.” contamination and narrowness of mind that 
" negeséarily, infect them in the urban area. To this 
rend: a Yuro-urban modification of our villages becomes 







4an- immediate necessity. “The social, ‘economic and 
spolitical aims” therefore of Basic Education must 
Cinclude : 

a 1. A community of citizens bound together not 


~ only “by intimate knowledge of one another but by 
a sense of intimate relationship to one another, and 

: 2. The supplementation of agriculture by the 

development of cottage crafts or small-scale indus- 


self-contained unit of National Organisation; 


. 3. The use of electricity as much as possible 
"as a means of establishing maximum production! 
& with minimum labour. 
Bee 


i "Ya other ‘words, we need to build up village commu- 
Bites which -create capital out of credit, which will -re- 
establish. the integrity of the spoken word, and be an 
incentive to. a process of moral rearmament that would 
‘Wipé out fraud in business and corruption in _ personal 
chracter and} re-establish that sense of unity which was 
sung by the poct in the simple’ words Vaswdhaiva Kutum- 
abakam. Tt is to establish a society based upon such high 
“principles ‘that you have-to take on hand the youth 
of the country and mould their mind and spirit so 
Bs to keep them in tune with the outlook and pur- 
gpose’ of: the- larger life of cosmonationality and univer- 
fal brotherhood. * 

_ * Po bring such village communities into being is the 
task of the Rural University which builds up new’ educa- 
tional traditions of | distinctive character and meets 
‘thé needs’ of the village populations. These  consti- 
‘tute four-fifths of India. They are left out of account 


by the 29- Universities now functioning. It is they 
»that-constitute the backbone of the new democracy, 
thht “-provide the wherewithal by which  govern- 
— : a : 
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ments run and people are fed. Under the Sineoy ae 
the mural University students live the life for which 
they are being trained. They study economics in the 
village home and the budgets of the kisan, the village 
teacher and ‘postmaster. They study engineering not 
by drawing up plans and estimates, but by digging a 
channel constructing a‘road and boring a well. They 
study _ethics by helping the poor and rendering suc- 
cour to the needy. They will build up their careers by 
building up the village community, and - arblitrating inf 
disputes, ~promoting a'spirit of co-operation all round 
and taking note of the needs of the next village in 
answering the needs of one’s own. They will pro- 
mote education not by specializing in any -subject, but 
by acquiring average kowledge in subjects relating to the 
art of life. They study agriculture by knowing the 
seed and the soil, the season and ‘the manure, the 
pests and «heir remedies, ° They must know the stars 
and planets and tell the time by- their position. They 
promote science not by inventing how to kill but 
how to save, « 

(he difficulties that confront this new scheme are 
obvious because the process is a hard climb-up, not 
an easy climb-down. It is a process of swimming up 
the stream, not down the flow. The form may doubt- 
less change, but the principle must he adhered to. 
Every time the emphasis on’ any subject changes in our 
educational courses, the change meets with a certain 
measure of resistance. 
decried the Reform but in due course the Reform it- 
self not: only becomes familiar, but even stale in its 
own turn and loud cries for its further change will 
not be inaudible. 
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Revivalists are not wanting who - 


Just recall for a moment how Khad-’. 


dar and Hindu-Muslim umity and Prohibition devé- 


loped from a slogan to a shibboleth and to a war-cry. 
How little do we hear them, or even hear of them, 
Why? Not because the vital and operative principle 
once regarded as an emanation from the Divine has 
settled down into dry formulae on dead men’s lips. 
In any new experiment it would -be incorrect to ask 
for a full chart of progress or even for a plan and 
blue-print. The way reveals itself as we march along, 
much like the road on a foggy morning revealing itself 
a hundred yards Jengtki as the meteor cuts its way 
through. Let us hope that pre-basic, basic ahd post- 
basic education and Rural Universities will rise not only 


to the level of influencing mental development but also _ 
faculties and helping in ‘moral 


stimulating creative 
rearmament of the Nation, 


— 
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IndDIA wis a country carrying on skilled agriculture at 
@ time when in their own unreclaimed mountains and 
morasses Europeans still hunted the bear and the wolf, 
Providence has endowed her with a wealth of actual 
resources and a rare aptitude for prolific and high-class 
husbahdry. Skill is there, capacity for labour is there, 
arms fit for cultivation are there in plenty. Neverthe- 
less agriculture taken as a whole has remained back- 
ward, at any rate in quantitative production. ‘The 
reason is that India Jacks that drop of gold, which 
would’ oil the machine, set it going and’ turn its wheel 
as a productive factor, Moreover, on the top of all 
these, theré is a crushing debt of the ‘griculturists, 
The country is in the grip 6f Mahajans ang Sahukars 
- because of the traditional unthriftiness of her people. 
The Mahajan still has safely entrenched behind his 
money bags while .the victims of his silyer bullet lie 
all round in heaps. 


Rural indebtedness is one of the burning and 
pressing problems of India. The prosperity of this 
country depends fundamentally on agriculture, for 
more than three-fourths of its inhabitants are engaged 
in this industry, But as a matter of fact, agriculture is 

, Rot making any progress due to heavy indebtedness of 
the cultivators and as a result, of this the Indian 
agriculture is backward and this stultifies all talks of 
agricultural improvements. An effective solution of the 
pioblem of rural indebtedness is the first step to our 
-economic progress. The debt is uDproductive, and its 
“burden accumulated from generation, to generation. A 
productive debt creates its own means of payment; 
but an unproductive debt becomes a great burden as 
much as the principal and interest go on increasing. 
Indian agricultural debt in that sefse is a great curse 
to the cultivators. According to Wolf: 


“The country is in the grip of Mahajans. It is 


the bonds of debt that shackle agriculture.” 


Estimates of Indian agricultural debts were made | 


from time to, time. No scientific and systematic treat- 
. ment of the desease was attempted till the seventies 
of the last century when the indebtedness of the Deccan 
ae who had been the victims of great vicissitudes 
‘of fortune almost since the conquest of the Deccan, 
rose to such magnitude as to demand prompt legisla- 
tive action? 
~ concluded that one-third of the occupants of Govern- 
ment Board were in debt and that the average debt 
per océypant was Rs. 3712 According to the Famine 
Commission of 1880 and 1901, at least four-fifths of 
the cultivators were in debt and were fast losing the 





lL S. C. Ray: Agricultural Indebtedness in India, p, 111, 
2, Deccan Ryots Commission Report, p. 29. ; 


“it jase ee riding ee a a” 
By Prov, C, B, MAMORIA, a, sey. M.com, . 


The Deecean-Ryots Commission in 1875,° 


* (2939) : .P. 176. 





possession of their lands? In i911, “Edward Saciagiite 
estimated the total agricultural debt of British India” 8 
at Rs, 300 crores,’ while in 19238 Mr. Darling estimated 4 
it at 600 crores® On the basis of the estimates of the“ 
Provincial .Banking Enquiry Committees, the Indidn 3 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee in 1934 put thggy 
figure of the total rural indebtedness of India £ 
Rs. 900 crores. During the slump the burdgn of deb: 
became twice as heavy as the cultivator’s income {was 
reduced by. half. Since then it has Increased cousiderg; 
ably and was estimated at Rs. 1200 crores in 1935 $59, 
Dr. P. J. Thomas. ae 
“If the total agricultural a of British inc 












assuming that prices fall by 50 per cent (etme 
1929 and 1933), that no payment of the pringipad 
has been made and that interest payment is 
arrears $0 that the debt has paphcnacrieeets further.” 


a comparison “of the growth of its’ yolume in. a trol 
owing to the great depression (1929-32) attended witha 


.falling prices of agricultural produce. They put it ‘abe; 


Ks. 1800, the annual. interest on these on the lowest 
computation would be above Rs. 100 crores, To these 3 
may be added canal rates (about 12 crores), Central 

and Provincial taxation (about’100 crores), local taxa-% 
tion (about 150 crores) and railway freight charges 
(Rs. 65 crores), Precious little is, therefore, left to feady: 
the cultivators. During the Second ,World, War, tHep 


+4 
substantial cultivators and big landlords’ everywhere 


repaid their old debts either in full or to‘a material" 
extent. For India, as a whole, the real rural debts and: J 
also the total money burden have become lighter y: 
during war years. The regions and classes that: have 
failed to profit from the unprecedented rise of prices ~ 
of agricultural produce have evidently done so begause 
of structural defects in their exon Om: such as .wn- 4 
economic holdings. a 
Various estimates arrived a ‘of the ial indebted... 
ness may now be summarised as follows: 


3. S. C. Ray: Op. Ciz., p. 21. 

4. Bombay Banking Enquiry Committee Report, p. 68 (f.n.). 

5. M. L. _ Darling: The meee sons in pies and. Debt. 
(1932), p. 18, - , 

6. P. G. “Thomas: Economic Problems of “Modern sndia, Vol. 
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a Lstimated by” Year of ‘Aikount a indebtede Geta yemark me Me 
= enquiry “ness im rupees 7 
° Based on analysis of 12 villages in the Abamadnagar 
ihe Deccan Ryots . . District (Bombay), one-third occupants of Governe 
: Commission 1876. B71 per occupatit, ment land in debt; “debt averaged 12 times the 
$ , assessment, 
he Famine . 1: One-third of tand-holding class in deep debt; another 
-* Comrfission — 1880 sees one-third in debt; but with power to redeem debt, 
Sir Frederick 1895 45: crores, Of Madras only: | 
The Famite One-fourth lost their land in pay Less thati oné= 
; Commission 1901 ieee fifth free from debt. 
Sur Edward Maclagan 1911 300 crores. For British India on the basis of Sir Nicholson’s 
* estimate for Madras. = 
i L. Darling 1925 606 crores. - Based on the Punjab figure of 90 crores: 19 tines 
the assessme&t, but taking 17 as the multiplier. 
Lic Central Banking Based on eProvincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
x Enquiry Committee 1929 900 crores. Reports. = 
a J, Thomas 1933 2200 crores. 4 
zD . RR. I. Mukherji 1935 1200 crores. ° , 
Phy jag Credit : 
, Department , 1937 1800 crores. ‘ 
z 
pMr. HK. V. 8. Mainan 1988 1800 crores. 
a i. ; Desr Posimon in tHe Proviness - | = 
2a Let us..considei the debt conditions in some important provinces." The estimates of’ indebtedness 
pn “various provinces as made by the Banking Enquiry Committee (in 1929) were as follows; - 
Pear - Locality _ Amount of indebted- ~— — - Amoint of debt 
a ness in rupees : = 
1929 Bombay (including: Sind)® 81 crores. 15 times the assessment. Average debt per .land-hold- 
_ . * ing family 3. 570 and per landless family 189;. percen- 
oe tage of families free from debt 21.in’N. Gujrat, 23 
ae in 8. Gujrat, 29 in Konkan and: 13 in Sind, 
ey Madras” . 150,» 19 times the assessment. | 4 
. Bengal” ~ 100 23 Average debt per -family Rs, 160. . 
: Uttar Pradesh 124 hC, 2¢ times the assessment. 32 per cent of tenants owed 
S more than 2 years rent. . 
es Punjab" ~ 5 Ir 1929, as against 19 times in. 1921,; erowth of 50 
VR , ° per cent in 8 years. Average debi of agriculturists - 
Re Rs. 104 in 1929 as against 76 in 1921. 
a. » Bihar & Orissa” 155, Rs. 129 crores for ordinary cultivators, Rs, 24 crores*® 
7 Cy for landlords and Rs. 2 crores for other householders. ; 
an ji. 2 GPL ae Berar? 364 ow ~ Rs. 237 per family. Propertion — of cultivators “ee 
e. from debt 46 per: cent. an 
a 3 _ Assam™ 2 oy 21 times the assessment: only 15 per cent of families | 
ae are free from debt. . a 
5 ‘ - : \ 
; 8. Bombay Banking Enquity Committee Report, pane 50, 12. Bihar and Orissa Banking Enquiry Committee Report, para 22. — 
é 9. Madras Banking Enquiry, ‘Committee Report,- para 90. ad 18. Madhya Pradesh Banking Enquiry Committee Report, para 64. 


2+ 10. Bengal Banking Enquiry, Committee Report, para a 14. Assam Banking Enquiry Committee Report, para 33. 
s+ ll, Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee Report, “para, 98, 
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apores : Ee 
‘Dr. “Harold Maa heater ae vis: Tea 
Presidency: 


“This enquiry into ‘the conditions ‘of the 
people of a typical dry Deccan village is dishearten- 
ing. The debuts are a crushing debt on the 
people.” : 
He estimated that the average debt of the culti- 

vator of a Bombay village is about Rs. 180. In 
Bengal, it was calculated by Mr. Jack that in the 
District of Faridpur 45 per cent of ‘the cultivators 
were in debt, and the average debt of each family 
was about Rs, 121. In Bengal, during 1943-44° the 
percentagé of families in debt increased from 43 to 
66 per cent for Kisan families, 27 to 36 per cent for 
craftsmen and 17 to 46 per cent for all other mis- 
¢elaneous classes of people. In Southern Iwdia, in the 
Cochin State, Dr. Slater poigted out that nearly 75 
per cent of the agriculturists were in debt® Recent 
enquiry by’ -Dr. Narainswamy Naidu in 1945 in the 
Madras Province revealed that there has been an 
increase in the indebtedness of the petty landlords, 
tenants and agricultural labourers. In Punjab, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Darling that only 17 per cent of 
the people are out of debt, and the average debt per 
irdebted proprietor is Rs. 468. The U. P. Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee estimated the total debt 
of the landlords, peasant proprietors and tenants in 
-the whole province at Rs. 124 crores, while according 
to U. P. Gevernment the agricultural debt of the 
province has been estimated at. Rs. 186 crores. 

It is generally believed«that the rise of agricul- 
tural incomes from Rs. 953 crores in 1939-40 to 
Rs. 2,660 crores in 1947-48, has enabled most of the 
cultivators to reduce or wipe off their debts. In 
Bombay, the Provincial Co-operative Institute made 
a survey of the indebtedness of the farmers in the 
IXernatak and the Deccan regions of the Bombay Pro- 
vince.’ Their eNquiry revealed that during 193944 
there was a reduction of debt in both the regions 
though not to the same extent. Generally, the reduc-. 
tion was considerable among cultivators of large 
holdings going up to 50 per cent while’ in the smallest 
holdings of less than § acres, the extent of réduction 
was small, in the same tracts there was an increase 
of debt ranging from 9 to 380 per cent. In Madras, 

Dr. Naidu showed that the 
vince which stood: at Rs. 272 crores in 1989 was re- 
duced to Rs. 218 crores in 1945 or about 20%. Per 
capita debt had fallen there from Rs. 51 in 1989 to 
Rs. 40-8 in 1945. The major part of the benefit 
indicated by the reduction of debt was confined to 
the larger and medium holders while the position of 
small holders remained practically the same and that 
of the tebants-and labourers actually worsened. 

In Bhuvel village an enquiry was conducted 
under the auspices of the Indian Society of Agricul- 
tural Economics. It revealed that the total indebted- 
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ness of the ‘Village. fall fron Rs, 2: Talis before ete 4 
war to Rs. 1.2 lakhs in 1945-46 and. the nat 
dubt m terms of .pre-war rupee value is said to. be’. 
cnly. 15% of the pre-war debt. at 
It is clear from the foregoing estimates that the.» "3 
agricuitural indebtedness has been on increatse.; 3 
There had been indebtedness of: the peasant in the 3 
past also,-but it has increased appreciably during the : 
cineteenth century with the rise in prices and land. . 
values, the establishments of the civil courts and“ 
the enactments of the civil. procedure code and the 
enforcing of the individual rights in contracts. Ig 
is rather very striking to note that the indebted=.: 4 
ness of the peasantry, in spite of the great imprové: 
ments in communication, trade, irrigation and main=:" : 
tenance of peace and security, has rather increased, 
than decreased and it apparently seems paradoxicah%& 
to say that the peasants had become more prosperous’? ‘ 










x, 


prior to recent depression than before. But as 
history reveals, indebtedness and prosperity are not 
necessarily inconsistent; the only explanation of this: % 
phenomenon is that indebtedness still exists in rural. 9 
India, not in spite of these improvements but just I 
because of them. It is no wonder that the small 
rural farmer is in Xo better position today financially "yw 
than he was before the war despite the steep rise in. a 
agricultural prices, but along with the rise im prices: : 
there has also been a rise in the prices of consumers’ +4 
goods and also in the cost of cultivation including 2 
Wages,. prices” of cattle, implements, ete. Moreover,: x 
not all the benefit of rising prices has gone to the : 
cultivator. 


Read 
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The reports of almost «all Banking Enquiry 
Committees and of various’ other enquiries masa 
ted into indebtedness contain some analysis of the a 
purpose for which and the time in which debts bad . “a 
been contracted. In this connection the percentagdg * % 
ot the total debt for which it ‘was contracted in: g ) 
some of the Provinces are given below: - 





1. Bihar and Orissa Banking Enquiry re a 
mittee gives the figures as: Repayment of earlier 4 
debt 18; social occasion 19; maintenance, house .* 
building and repairs 163; rent 6; cultivation and ae 
purchase of seeds and manures 7; purchaes of“: 
cattle and improvements 8;. Mon-payment of i 
interest 12; litigation, purchase of land and trade 
9: unclassified 44. 

2. Central Provinces 
Enquiry Committee gives 


and Berar Banking ° 
these figures as: Old.” 
debts and loans 26.0; marriage and other cere- ; 
monials 14.0; maintenance ° expenses including 
results of scarcity and distress 7.0; land revenue 
and rent 4; cultivating expenses including wages. 
of labourer, purchase of cattle, seed, manure, ete. 
23.0; improved agricultural implements 1.6; field 5 
embankment and other land improvements 10.0; : 
"| purchase of land 11.0; litigation 2.0; business, i 
ete. 2.03. . ae 
- 3 For 141 villages in Madras Mr. Sathia- a 
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nathan. gives the following figures: 10 Payment of 
“prior debts 25.1; marriage and other ceremonials 
10.5; payment of Jand revenue 3. 8; relief of dis- 
tress 6.1; agricultural expenses 10.0 :  improve- 
ments of land 4.4;- education of, children 1.4; 
trade 12.9; purchase of land 13.8; construction of 
houses 5.6; other expenses 6.9. 

4. In Punjab, the Banking Enquiry Com- 
mitteg summarises the resulis of surveys of in- 
debtedness in the five villages as follows: Purchase 
of cattle from 15 to 39; repayment of old debts 2 
to 23 per cent; marriages and funeral 12; agricul- 
tural expenses 10; domestic expenditure and litiga- 
tion varies from 2 to 13. 

5. The average results of three llazes 10 
Dharwar District according to the Bombay Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee was as follows: _ Current 

_ agricultural needs 17.6; land Improvement and 
purchase of land 8.0; domestic requirements 11.4; 
- payment of old debts 20.7; trade 4.1; marriages 
and other ceremonials 19. re litigation 14.8; mus- 
cellaneous 4.0. 

6. Similarly the debts of 52 families of Karim. 
pur village in Bogra District in Bengal, for 1928-29 
show the following causes Of mdebtedness:*” Jor 
payment of old debts 14.3; purchase of cattle and 


capital and permanent improvements 40.0; land 
revenue 21.0; cultivation expenses 18.1; special 
end religious purposes 5.5; litigation 0.6; and 


other purposes 2.4, 

_7. Dr, Agarwal, speaking about 1088 families 
in 14 villages in U. P, concludes the percentages of 
rural indebtedness as follows:*? Social. ceremonies 
37.7 per cent; domestic needs 12.5 per cent; 

' wurrent agricultural needs 3.1 per cent; loans for 
purchase of cattle 28.2 per seeds repayment of old 
debis 4.8 per cent, 


In the broadest terms, the needs to silt. fei 
which finance is required could be related either to: 
(2) Conduct of productive activity at normal 


levels of efficiency, which will mean finance directly - 


for annual production needs such as that for live- 
stock, implements, etc., for payment of rent, revenue 
and current colsumption finance (that for food for 
the family). 


Or (i) development or conservation of résources. 
This would bé ordinarily long term and would ‘be 
raised for developing fully the potentialities of the 
resources of the cultivators which are left unutilised 
in. the course of his existing current productive acti- 
vity. Improvements, such as coNstruction of, wells, 


tauks and: embankment or tree or orchard planting, — 


would fall under this category. 


Or (ii) circumstances of. calamity or «distress 
occasioned py the incidence of famine or flood or any 
other calamity, The requirements of such finance 
could be all the requirements for ordinary production 
needs and consumption needs. 





-15. Sathianathan. . 

16. Central’ Banking Enquiry Committee Report, p. 72. © 

17. Dr. G. D., Agarwal: Reorgasisation of Agricultural Credit, 
p. 92, ; 
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Girne or INDEBTEDNESS 


(1) The Ancestral Debt: The most Seaotanl 
and the chief cause of the existing indebtedness is 
the ancestral debt, which is handed over from father. _ 
to. son, generation after generation, without any 
equitable restrictions. ‘Children born in’ debt are 
found making very feasible efforts to pay the debt - 
of their fathers and forefathers. They ‘are probably 
ignorant of the law that the debts of the deceased — 
pass on to the heir only to the extent of the property 
inherited by the latter, and if no property is in- 
herited, there is no liability to pay the debt, it is only 
a ‘pious obligaion.”® The only existing facility for the 
redemption of this debt is the borrowing of money from 
one moneylender to pay off another and thus increase 
the debts. Many agriculturists start their career with 
a heavy ,burden of ancéstral debt and drag the loan 
for the whole of their life, taking it to be a religious 
and social obligation, with the result that the burden 
goes on ingreasing and becomes hereditary. As the 
Agricultural ‘Commission in India remarks: 

“The Indian peasant is born in debt, lives in 

debt, dies in debt and bequeaths debt.” 4 

Thus an Indian cultivator takes. birth as debtor, 
lives as debtor and dies as debtor? In fact, the 
peuple are so accustomed to be in‘debt to take 1 
over from their fathers and to pass’ it on to their 
sons, that they accept indebtedness as a settled fact, 
and a natural state of life. 

(2) Sub-division and Fragmentation of Holdings: 
When the holdings are small, the cultivation ceases 
to be economical even in the best of years and the, 
yield from land becomes insufficient for the main- 
tenance of the farmer and his family. On account of 
this reason either the farmer must go in debt or must 
be very industrious or must have any other source 
of income. In this connection it would be interesting 
to quote Mr. Darling who remarked: 


“That to support a family upon a few acres 
without getting into debt requires a love of skill, 
industry and thrift seldom attained in a -hot 
country. Undoubtedly it can be done just ag a 
small sailing boat weathers a storm of the Atlantic, 
but unless the boat is both well-found and well- 
manned it will assuredly sink. In India, the farm . 

‘is too often neither the one nor the other, and 
nature can be almost as destructive on land as 
at sea.’ 


The holdings are so small and the margin of safety 
si narrow that any misfortune may plunge the peasant 
into debt from which he can never extricate himself. 
A series of bad years, the death of cattle or mere 
carelessness may lead to debt while in the best years 
the surplus produce is so small that the interest is paid 








18. Central Banking Committee Report, p. 61. 
19. Royal Commission Report on Agriculture, pate 365. 
20. Darling: Peasenery in Prosperity and Debt, p. 262. 
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“with difficulty. a for the ee oe is no scope. 
Indeed life is hard ‘and bitter to the cultivator who 
has to depend on his few acres to support himself 
_and his family, Re 
(3) Vagarics of the Climatic Conditions 
Other Calamities: India is subject to frequent failure 


of rains and the resultant famines. ‘The vagaries of . 


mongoons are proverbial, This makes agriculture an 
‘extremely precarious industry and makes the, budget 
of the Government a virtual gamble in rains, The 
frequency of failure of crops is due to drought, floods, 
haiulstorms. conflagration, or uncontrollable swarms of 
locusts; all these damage the agriculture and show 
poor results which cause endless miseries to the 
cultivator, having no reserves to fall back upon in 
times of distress, and hence he becomes®a prey: of 
moneylenders who exploits hem according to his wall. 
It has been found that in a cycle of 5 years one year 
is good, one bad and three indifferent (neither good 
nor. bad). It is only in the good year that the ordinary 
small holder can -possibly keep himself out of debt 
To a farmer there is no calamity greater -or more 
‘severe than the total or partial failure of crops; when 
the rain fails there is nothing but complete ban- 
kruptcy in store," In bad years he will borrow 
for nearly everything he wants, for seed, for cattle, 
for clothing and even for his food, 

Trequent failure of monsoons resulting in scarcity 
of fodder and water and low vitality and high mortal- 
ity of the livestock, and diseases like rinderpest take 
a heavy toll of the cattle of the cultivator. . Cattle 
constitute the most important and costly capital of 
the cultivator and their loss causes considerable 
financial embarrassment to him and this often com- 
pels him to borrow money to buy cattle, 

(4) Ignorance and Illiteracy of the Cultivator: 
Tc make the matter worse, ignorance 
illiteracy easily give way to the multiplication of 


pro-creative processes and thus ‘the population goes- 


on increasing without a corresponding increase-in the 
means of subsistence. Hence, to secure a minimum 
subsistence for himself and his family, the cultivator 
borrows. Prof, ‘Wadia’ says: 

“Having no additional source of income the 
ryot continues to borrow in and out of the sea- 
son thinking to mitigate the heavy load of indeb- 
tedness. As a consequence the increase in _ rural 
indebtedness has been paralleled to the erowing 
loss of economic equilibrium brought about by 
the pressure of population on the land and dec- 

ime of subsidiary occupation.’™ 


Illiteracy forms one of the principal obstacles. to 
his progress. Suffice it to say that owing to his 
ignorance and illiteracy, he is being everywhere 





21. Darling: Op. Cit., p. 27. 
22. Baroda Banking Enquiry Committee Report, p. 
23. Wadia -& Joshi: Wealth of India, p. 279. 
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“He easily 
intelligent, 
moneylender owiig to his simplicity and ignorance: 


cheated both in private at public life. 
falls into the clutches of the shrewd and 


It has been said, “The moneylender tempts to: 
borrow, the lawyer to quarrel and the trader to- 
waste.” 

(5) Failure to Provide for Deficiency: Agios 
ture is subject to the law of diminishing returns: 
And in absence of “manures and fertilisers to’ 
check constant soil exhaustion, . improved seeds. 
and methods of cultivation, the produce of land goes. 
on decreasing. The extreme-poverty of the culti-- 
vator and the low yield of his tiny plot prevents him - 


-from providing against depreciation because it is. 


dificult to put’ aside funds for depreciation of cattle« 
aud improved seeds, when so desirable things are’ 
lacking in. the household. In fact, taking into- 
account uncertainties of weather, the frequency of. 


cattle mortality, and the fickleness of prices, agricul-- 


ture, especially cer eal-growing, is not a paying busi-- 
ness, and if the Indian ryot sticks to it, it Is not. 
because it is profitable, but because it is a mode of 
life with him.” “6 

(6) Small Income of the Cultivator and his 
Physical Inefficiency: The income of the cultivator. 
It is so small as to make it impos-" 
sible for him to have most of the necessaries for: 
eficiency. According to the Indian Central Banking” 
Enquiry Committee, the average income of an agri- 
culturist in India is not higher than Rs. 42 or a. 
little over £3 a year. ‘When we compare it with the 
per capita. income of £95 in Great Britam, the 
contrast is startling. Two-thirds of the people: 
usually get + of the mitimum requirements of food- 
grain. They are under-fed, under-clad, under-nur- 
tured and the majority of them live from ‘hand to. 
mouth. The physical difficiency which results from. 
these conditions makes ‘him an easy prey to epidemic 
diseases, which Sap his stamina and vitality and this, 
enforced illness and weakness compel him to borrow. © 

It is true that in religion, in family affection and 
in friendship even the poor may find scope for many: 


' of the higher faculties, but the conditions which sur- 


round poverty tend to deaden those faculties. In fact,” 
“poverty is: the curse and destruction of the poor,.”. 
The heart-rending conditions under which the poor. 
helot of the soil is compelled to live on account of | 
his chronic poverty, simply beggar description. A> 
learned professor of an Indian University very co- 
gently remarks, “So we are here faced with the dis-_ 
mal ‘reality of the low income of our Indian agricul- 
turists - followed closely by a very low standard of) 
living, and this is the first serious disadvantage they. 
are labouring under.” a 
Problem of Rural Indebtedness in. 
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(0) The “Moneylendsr ana Hi is Vicious Sijatem 
of Money-lending: The agricultrual capital is sup- 
plied at present mostly by the village moneylenders, 
Mahajans or Sahukars. 

= The varying importance of the different. financing 
_ agencies is shown by the following provincial esti- 
4. mates made by some of the Banking Committees: 


Uttar Pradesh: Town moneylenders 28. 3; 


village moneylenders 5.1; landlords 39.9; tenants 
13.7; Co-operatives 5.3; ‘Government 2.0. 
ie Madi ya Pradesh : ’Mahajans 82.71; landlords 
*, 11.7; co-operatives..2.81; Government 2.6. 
$e Madras: Moneylenders 81; ryots 47; Co- 
operatives 17, Government 3. 
K The agriculturists are always poor, and so usually 
i borrow money from them who charge sometimes 


ahi heavy rates of interest. .It is frequently a part of 
he bargain that the produce should be delivered to the 
Ee ‘moneylender at a certain price, which is always be- 


a -low the market price, ‘ 
- “Tt is usually the rankest, aoa extortionate, 
= most merciless usury which eats marrow out of 
he the bones of the ryot and condemns him to a life 
fe of penury and slavery. in which not only is the 


economic production hopeléss, but in which also 
his energy and vitality will become paralysed and 
man sinks down beaten into a state of resigned 
fatalism. from which hope is shut out, and in 
which life drags on wearily and unprofitably as if 
with no object in view. 
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A large number of cultivators appear to have a 
sYunning account with the mahajan who advances them 

“aes seeds, giviNg one seer less than the market 
4 price. When the tenant falls on evil days he would 
is ‘advance him rent to save him from ejectment. He also 
*Jonds money for. the inevitable marriage and for 
sa “equally inevitable lawsuits. He has, in fact at all times, 
¢ the resources to which the needy agriculturists go for 
a relief. and the consequence is that he is never out of 
h the mahajan’s grip, i¢., the moneylender is almost 


ear & oP pees 


es ‘the only oasis of thrift. in the vast desert of extra-— 


ff vagance and destitution and the only . source from 
«i prwhich the credit can be ‘had, so that he is always in 

othe clutches of the moneylender.. It is heart-rending 
indebted peasant sell his 
and cattle and 


to see the indigent and 


fe. 


ene 
face a 


‘* £. 


-movable property like ornaments 
‘mortgage his ‘land and house for the payment of 
~ Government dues and for escape from the loss of 
*Gzzat in civil imprisonment. He is: sometimes com- 
/ pelled to serve on the farms of the landlord money- 
“ Yender like the Roman slave throughout his life for 
“a mere pittance and coarse food to satisfy his primary) 
: wants, while his wife and children have to do begar 
work in their households. He has also to give 
nazarana and salami in marriages, etc, to the 
moneylenders. : 

The smaliness of his loan, his irrepressibly urgeyt 
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ed for it a a and’ his precarious os 
position, leave the peasant entirely at the mercy’ of 
the sahukar who finding him alone and helpless asserts 
his influence and controls him ruthlessly and unscru-.. 
pulously to the best possible advantage to himself. 
(8) High. Rate of Interest: The high rates of 
interest also compel the cultivators to borrow. The 
rates vary from province to provitice, but on account 
of the weakness of the peasant’s economic position 
the interest accumulates every year. The rates vary 
from 9 to 12 per cent in Madras on secured and from 
18 to 24 per cent on unsecured loans; 25 to 60 per cent 
in Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and Sind. The Bombay 
Enquiry Cornmittee ‘has given the sahukar’s rates for 
different tracts as Maharashtra (irrigated tract) 12 


‘to 84: Maftarashtra (famine tract) 18% to 36; Gujarat 


9 to 18, The common r&tes on secured and unsecured 
loans in Bihar and C.P. are? 15 to 18 and 10 to 15 
respectively. According to U.P. Committee, the rate 
for secured, loan varies from 6 to 183 per cent (12 ~ 
per cent being the most common figure) and for un- 
secured loan varies from 182 to 374 per cent (the most 
common rate being 24 per cent). Frequently, the 
loans advanced are in kind either. for food or for 
seed usually on Sawat or Deorha rates and if unfor- 
tunately the crop fails to give the normal yield then 
the . cultivator has to face starvation because he 
has to satisfy the mahjan’s claim in full as pre- 
arranged. But if he does not do that then the debt 
shall go on accumulating on compound Vinterest and 
become hereditary, for the interest is 25 to 50% or 
even 100 sometimes. The debtor pays the  ereditor 
but due to high rates of interest charges the debt 
usually soars up, 


“Tt is not that the agriculturist repays too 
little ; he often repays too much, It is the high 
rate of interest and the malpractices followed by 

. the moneylenders that tend to perpetuate his in- 
debtedness.”™ = 


- (9) Extravagant and Improvident Borrowing - 
improvident borrowing, is another fruitful, 
cause of his indebtedness. Although the dndian pea- 
sant lives normally a most frugal and abstemious life, 
he is undoubtedly apt to carry on his expenditure to 
The methods in which the pea- 
sant spends his money are extremely unmethodical and 
baneful. He squanders ‘his money extravagantly in ' 
unproductive consumption like social ceremonies, 
marriages, ornaments, funeral rites, sradh cere- 
monies of ancestors, etc., which is often beyond the 
means. of the cultivator. The long series of seasonal 
feasts, religious observances as Kathas, as well 
as caste dinners on auspicious occasions have stimu- 
lated family extravagance. The absence of self-help 
and thrift, and abundant harvests have produced the 
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encouragéd thriftlessness. All these have played an 
Important part in fostering the’ growth and the 
-mounting of debt. 

In certain. provinces the purchase of bride raises 
the question as to how far marriage is, an important 
cause of debt. But except the Deccan Ryots Com- 
mission the leading authorities (including the Famine 
Commission of 1880) are against it. The: Ryots Com- 
missioner has rightly said : 

“Undue prominence 

expenditure on marriage and other festivals as a 
cause of the ryot’s indebtedness. The expendi- 
ture on such occasions may undoubtedly be called 
extravagent when compared with the ryot’s means, 
but the occasions occur seldom, and probably in a 
course of years the total sum spent in this way by 
any ryot is not larger tkean a man in his position 
is justified in spending on social and” domestic 
pleasures. The expenditure by itself rarely 
appears as a nucleus of indebtedness.” 


The Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee also 
endorses this view. As against this view Mr. K. L. 
Datta says, “In a good year his (the cultivator’s) 
ignorance and improvidence make him spend the 
whole of his surplus on marriages and festivities, and 
his extravagance on such occasions often leads him 
even in good years to the doors of the moneylenders. 
A. ryot would stop at no extravagance In marrying 
one of his children or performing any funeral or 


has been given to’, the 


social ceremony, to show more ostentation than his - 


fellows” Similarly Major Jack often making more 
extensive and exhaustive enquiries mto debt than 
anyone before him, came to the conclusion that the 
great majority of agricultural debtors get into debt 
‘hrough improvident expenditure upon domestic cere- 
monies and in particular upon marriages. It is no 
uncommon thing for a whole or half a year’s income 
to be spent We find that the Famine ‘Commission 
‘of 1880 regarded expenditure on marriage and other 
ceremonies as one of the most prominent causes of 
debt.” And forty years later, when a village in 
Hoshiarpur was surveyed, it was found that -nearly 
40% of the original debt, of the village had been in- 
curred for marriage and other social ceremonies. 


What Sir Charles Bernard wrote of C. P. 
some 60 years ago is still true today : 
“We see on all sides ryots or petty land- 


‘spending sums 
income for a 


holders habitually borrowing and 
equal to two, three or six years’ 
single marriage or betrothal.” 


‘Sir K. B. Fuller, writing twenty-two years later, 
‘went even further. “Census,” he says, “is common 
when a ryot will admit having spent 22 years’ rental 
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(10) Thd establishment of the Pax Britanniea 3% 
The establishment of the Pax Britannica and the 
development of the stable and strong rule that let. i 
loose many economic forces like the extension of % 
trade, an increase in the transport facilities, growth. 
of towns, pushed up the prices of the agricultural, 
lands; and the borrowing capacity of the cultj ae 



























of mortgage debt for all sorts of purposes both produé 
often beyond his capacit 
to pay it back. As a result of this change a larggiy 
number of peasant propritors have become landlesixg@ 
their. property being devoured by their creditor 
under the safe protection of law. 


“Indebtedness seems due not to the improves 
rished condition of the people but rather to hej 
increased value of land which has given the Zax 
dar greater facilities for borrowing by improving 
the security he has to offer. It is pointed out 
that under Sikh rule the agriculturist had to payay 
away.all his spare produce "and that nothing wa 
left on which he could borrow ; but with thé, 


sion of road and a the opening of new y markets : 
and the rise in prices the cultivator, after meeting 
all his obligations, found himeelf with handsoni 


was glad enough to lend. It is not only in thes 
Punjab that an expansion of credit’ generally leadssig 
to an inflation of debt. In Nagpur and, 
dub Dulpur two provinces of C.P., the rise in th : 


diced an ae of extravagence and he 13 
dard of expenditure on marriages . .reached Bi 
sane which it was et beyond the 


in ‘the value of cotton “ a result of : the ee 
can, War), led to much improvident borrowing. Se 
More recently in Baroda and Madras debt : hase 
‘been increasing with the rise in the value of land & 
while in Burma the natural result of the rapid increase; 
in money-income of paddy cultivators has beenti 
extravagant spending and abuse of eredit.™ ee: 


“Causes which the cultivator seldom undérs 8 
stands . . .bave endowd him with credit which’ 
he did not formerly possess, and he has found ° ib - 
difficult to resist the temptation to relieve pre-# 
sent necessities by mortgaging his future insomery 
and even his capital.” ; 
(11) Litigation: In places wivere there are re 3 

fluctuations of harvest every lawyer knows that his’ 
income will. contract or expand in relation to thé: 


quality of the harvest, which is a sign that the 3 
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a: Apillager is ‘quick to Zo off to ‘the sou when: be has 
spare cash in his pocket. . Calvert estimates that 
.24 million persons ee he courts every year, 
either as parties or as witnesses and that, these or four 
“cfores are wasted in the process™ In these con- 
nections not only have the pleaders to be engaged 
and stamp duty and process fees to be paid, but 
petty officials have to be propitiated, witnesses may, 
~bave to be hired, as much to prove what is true as 
“to establish what is false, arid perhaps the support of 
“an influential neighbour has to be gained, all of 
cwhich consumes both time and money. Really 
‘speaking, the passion for litigation is another un- 
desirable trait of the Indian peasant which adds to 
“poverty and unproductive debt. 
“Tt is not uncommon to hear of suits dealing 
’ with the minutest fraction of an acre being fought. 
up to the ‘High Court and of criminal ‘cases in- 
volving the expenditure of thousands of rupees.’ 
(12) Heavy Burden of Land and Irrigation Taxes: 
“The Land Revenue policy of the Government has 
a! “also been responsible for the indebtedness. . In this. 
: connection the Famine Commission of 1901 reported: 
< "The rigidity of the revenue system forced 
the cultivators to borrow while the valuable pro- 

-perty which they hold made it casy to borrow.” 

Mr. R. ©. Dutt, in his famous open letter in 1901 
» pointed out: 

“Land m India is generally assessed very high, 
and since India is greatly an agricultural country, 
if the soil be so iheavily taxed, the people would 
«’. be impoverished Therefore unless provision 
_ for suspense and remission of. revenue be made, 
*... the cultivators will be forced to borrow under 
“conditions beyond control.” 

According to Mr. Darling, ind revenue ater 
--was lowered with the advent of the British rule, but 
eit. was not lowered enough to suit the less elastic 
system of collection. This increased the indebtedness. 

Thus “the heavy land assessment with its rigid 
F progedu of collection is largely responsible for the 

“ageravation of the indebtedness.’™ 

(18): The Absence of  Adeguate 
-Facilitids: The money economy. and higher prices 
“ruling in the market tempts the peasant to dispose 
of all his produce without any reserve at a cheaper 
“price and in a restricted market, and the poor fellow 
‘thas to borrow to buy his food in times of need at 
ee The untimely revenue demand 
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Ae very ‘high price. 

‘and constant harassing of the mehajan for payment 
: “of interest just at the time of harvest, when alone 
a the ‘cultivator is in a position to pay, oblige the 
“peasant to add ‘fuel to fire by bringing his pro- 
: duce for sale to an already glutted or flooded market 
* at the end of the harvest and spell his own disaster. 








33. Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, p. 206. P 
34. Darling: The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, p. 76. 
35. Wadia & Joshi: Wealth of India, p. 280. 
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cont”. 
‘cluded from the samiple data of the debt as 
the past as follows: 

(1) Repayment of old debt is everywhere an. 
important factor in the contraction of new -debts. 


The een K inance — 


(2) A large part is played by unproductive 
debt. Everywhere social and ceremonial expenditure 
is seen to be resposible ‘for a considerable percen- 
tage of debt. | 

(3) Consumers’ needs and 
stances are seen to assume an 
adding to total debt. 


(4) Debt for improvement purpose is almost 

everywhere of an insignificant proportion. j 

- The evils resulting from indebtedness may be 
enumerated as follows: 

(1) The chronic stdte of indebtedness hag in- 
fluenced the cultivators in many undesirable ways. 
Much of the evils from which théy suffer are the 
results. of eindebtedness. The low. standard of 
living and income and the indigence and poverty 
of the cultivating classes are due to it. The Cen- 
tral Banking Enquiry Committee writes: 


“Almost the classes responsible for the 
low standard of living of the ‘agriculturist and 
the continous improverishment of this class, even ” 
in areas which are -blessed with good season and 
normal crops, indebtedness must be given a high 
place. This low scale of imcome and poverty 
prevent an adequate application of capital in 
the cultivation of land, tend to lower the physical 
and mental vitality of the cultivators and cause! 
the decay and weakening of the normal fibre of 
the society. All these’ lead to agricultural ineffi- 
ciency, and indebtedness, coming in the wake of 
these evils, aggravates them.” 


‘distress’  circum~ 
important role in 


(2) Debts also prevent the orderly and profit- 
able marketing of agricultural produce. ‘The: defec- 


tive system of rural finance in which the money- 


lender is both creditor and _ the 
leads to inorderly and _ profitable 


village trader 
marketing. The 
the peasant to the moneylender 
compels him to sell his produce at a pre-arranged 
price and in’ a closed and isolated market Jacking 
in competition. 

(3) When large sums of money are borrowed 
for capital improvements or payments of old debts 
the period of repayment fixed in the bonds is not 
very long, e.g., it being only 3 years in C. P. The 
result is that the income of the cultivators is utilised 
‘more for the payment of debt than is desirable or 
possible and the cultivator is left with very meagre 
income even for his subsistance. This leads. to un- 
productive cultivation and is ~- very ces to 
the: growth of national wealth. 

(4) The indebtedness causes a loss of re 
and transfer land from cultivators to non-cultivators, 
grave economic and social 
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consequence for the future of the country. The areas 


held by non-agriculturists have shown an increase in 
recent years, . | 

The’ extent of land lost in recent years by agri- 
culturists through transfer to non-agriculturists may 
be understood from the following tabulated state- 
ment : . 


Net area lost by Net area gained by 


Year . the agricultur- purchase or redemp- 
ists In acres tion by the agricultur- 
ists In acres 
1931 31,295 5,941 
1932 61,415* 879 
25,621t 
1933 84. 735% - 3,233 
/ 26,117+ 
1934 85144 P 
37 ,¢02F 
1935 97,376" 10977 
948964 2092 
Total 344,230 41,815 
* By mortgage. 8 
t Redeemed by non-agriculturists. 
The area gained by agriculturists is 41,315 acres 


as against 544,230 acres lost by them; the net loss 
to agricuturists is seen to be 492,915 acres in five 
years, The Marwaris, the Vaishya and other money- 
lending and trading communities have been steadily 
ousting the cultivators from their fields. Suak: a 
tendency impedes agricultural progress and breeds 
inefficiency. It increases the number of landless 
farmers. The reduction in the economic status of 
the peasant which results from the transfer of land 
to the momneylender causes inefficiency because 
the money-lender sublets the land at a rate which 
hardly leaves any sufficient profit to the cultiva- 
tor to induce him to raise a good crop.™. As a 
eonsequence of this inefficiency the cultivator is not 
able to get enough money to cultivate the field 
properly and to increase first-class crops. Dr. 
Thomas has rightly remarked, “A society steeped in 
debt is necessarily a social voleano. Discontent be- 
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tween classes is boutd to arise, ‘and smouldering diss} 
content is always dangerous. It may not. anywhele’,, 


- blaze out into a revolution; but recurring social unrest 


is worse than revolution, in that it perpetuates econo-<; 


mic inefficiency and puts off reconstruction’™ ey 
_ °(5) The worst social and moral effect of the 
indebtedness is that it results in the servitude of the. 
debtor. If the moneylender is an influential persons} 
and particularly so if he is also a land-owner. The © 
borrower has to do free service for him when called | 
upon to do so. In many places money is borrowed by ¢ 
the cultivators with the condition that they would .; 
undertake to repay or perform labour on farm and + 
in the houses of the moneylenders until the debts ~ 
are cleared, and after their death their sons AYE 4: 
bound by the same agreements to serve. The poor # 
debtors are not allowed to serve anybody so long as f 
work on the moneylender’s farm is ‘necessary, In ~ 
return for these services they get a customary allow- % 
auce of a few pice per day, coarse food, old clothes -. 
and now and then new cloths and rewards on - 
auspicious oecasions, Their wives and children are — 
reguired also to serve the moneylender for a pit- ; 
tance, Such systems are as Kaemiuta in Bihar and 
Orissa and the neighbouring parts of the Eastern. 
U. P. and: Panniyal system in Madras. Something’ : 
like this system also prevails in C.P. The steady 
transfer of land, under the load of heavy indebted- - 
ness, is turning a class of sturdy and honest! 
peasants. into a band of disillusioned and demoralised “ 
serfs, a 

The moral integrity and probability of the Indian °: 
farmer is tottering under the growing weight of.’ 
indebtedness. For the inevitability of indebtedness; . 
from which he has not even a remote hope of escape, 4 
turns ‘him, into a dishonest debtor and inefficient 4 
farmer, thriftiess head of the family and an irrespon- - 
sible citizen. val 
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(Fo be continued) 


37. P. G. Tnomas: Problem of Rural. Indebtedness in India, p. 14s x. 
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By C. L. R. SASTRI 





In my er on “Journalism” I had occasion to devote 
considerable space to thumb-nail sketches of many of. the 
foremost editors of English newspapers, dead as well as 
living. I was impelled to do so for several reasons. 
There was, in the first place, the personal equation. I 
could boast’ of some knowledge of those editors, having, 
in the impressionable period of my, life, studied their 
Writing with the “care and the attention thar they so 
richly merited. They bore names that were familiar nor 
only throughout the English-speaking world but through- 
out that part of the world which is reputed to be more 
"OF less civilised : on the Continent, espécially, they ~were 
held both in awe and in esteem. We, in India, perhaps, 
“cannot quite bring ourselves to understand shieie unique 
‘position. That is chiefly because we are not privileged 
to have in our midst at the moment a. single figure that 
“can bear even the remotest resemblance to those un- 
questioned - giants, whose every word was read -by the 
-public with the closest scrutiny and weighed in the most 
‘delicate of ‘intellectual balanees. C. P.- Scott the 
Manchester Guardian and H. W. Massingham the 
Nation (and, earlier, of the Daily Chronicle) and J. A. 
‘Spender of the Westminster Gazette and A. G. ‘Gardiner 
of the Daily News magnoperated in their several papers 
‘at about the same time ; and, though they have all passed 
away, their impact on the world of journalism can still 
be felt by sensitive souls. and their contribution to it pro- 
perly assessed. Scott and Massingham were each a host 
in himself. About Massinghany s quality both as an editor 
‘and as° & writer of English, “of -purest ray serene,” | 
shave: expressed my ‘opinion in my book and have ex- 
pptessed. it in ‘no uncertain terms. 

os . 

a ' SPENDER on MASSINGHAM 

‘' Here is Spender’s iribute to Massingham in the first 
.volume of his magnificent reminiscences, Life, Journalisin, 
‘& Politics (Cassel : 1927): 

“Most of the rewards which go with distinction; 
in other professions are denied to the Jéurnalist. He 
May spend a life-time in the most honorable public 
service and his name be scarcely heard of outside 
Fleet Street, or, indeed, outside his newspaper -office. 
He is the ‘mere journalist;’ the universities do not 
know him, the ‘real literary’ people. have only a 
nedding acquaintance with hin. | have been a 
guest. at literary dinners and listened gratefully 
while popular writers have expressed a hope that | 
should one day ‘get out of journalism’ and ‘write a. 
book’ which might be worth considering. This atti- 
» tude is undoubtedly alittle galling, and 1 do think 
that some of these literary and academic beings might 

consider a little what ‘mere journalism’ is to -those 

who practise it skilfully and conscientiously, and 
cease to consider it as an inferior and rather disre- 
putable branch of literature. It is,” after all, far 
easier to write most kinds of books than to ‘keep Up. 


a steady and effective flow of journalism for even a 
few months together. The literary accomplishment 
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of Massingham, to mention only .cne man who has ™ 
latterly passed .from the scene—a man who never 
wrote a book—was a joy to the craftsman of letters, 
and I cannot believe that students‘of Jiterature in 
future days will fail to note its rare .qualities of 
delicacy and skill.” \ 
“G.BS.” had, earlier, commended Massingham in 
much the same fashion : . 
“Tf he (Massingham) had left behind hima 
single book, it would have spoilt the integrity of ‘his 
career and of his art. I could lay my hand more 
readily on ten contributors for his successor than 
‘one successor for his contributors.” 
& 


Some Inpian Enitors 
I have* suggested that we, in India, cannot, perhaps, 
quite bring ourselves to understand the unique position. 
that Massingham and others occupied, “while this machine 
was to them,” because we are not priviléged to have in 


our midst a single figure who can bear even the remotest _ 


resemblance to those unquestioned giants. In’ the past 
we had been just a little more fortunate. There was, for 
instance, G. Subramanya Iyer, the doyen of Indian journa. 
lists, who, by universal consent, was acclaimed as” being 
not only in the first flight of editors but as being the 
very first in that first flight. “There was Kristo Das Pai 
who was the recipient of not much less elowing enco- 
miums alike from his brethren of the craft and from. 
those of other professions. There was Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee who, though of a shy and retiring disposition, 
was known almost as widely in the Antipodes as in his 
own ‘beloved Motherland through his famous periodical, 
The Modern Review of Calcutta. There was C. Y. 
Chintamani (J am, of set purpose, omitting the accolade 
which, in a moment of uncharacteristic weakness, he 
accepted a few years before his sudden demise in. 1941) 
who contrived to shed comparable lustre on the Leader 
of Allahabad. (He would turn in his gravé ‘if he were 
acquainted with the subsequent transformation of his 
“one and only beloved.” It carried on as a pale ghost 
of itself until] 1944 when, succumbing to the new wave 
of “syndicalism” that has, of late, been sweeping the 
country from end to end, it passed into Congress—and 
capitalistic—hands, to become a third, or fourth, carbon 
copy of the Hindustan Times, a paper whose name was 
unfamiliar when that-of the Leader itself had been a 
household word in. the entire north. I,, for one, cannot 
help thinking that the gods should have decreed.a more 
decent fate to it than’ this and that a natural death would 
have heen infinitely better than this inglorious conversion 
into the Allahabad -edition of that New Delhi organ.) 


THRE fore. AND THE PorTEr - 
In the same category comes the venerable K. Nata 
rajan of the Indian Social Reformer. No Indian journa:. 
list ever wielded a chaster, a more elegant. pen thar 
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Prime Minister Sri Jawaharlal Nehru taking the General Salute by the Guard of Honour 
in presence of the vast crowds assembled at the celebration of the Seventh Anniversary 
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‘ Natarajan’s, nor: ‘can J fecal worthier illustrations thar 
his editorials ‘of “moderation. in action.” 
one of the vey” fev. <jourtialists who: could’ be. trustec 

_subordinate "his - emotion. to: his . judgment, which, one 
instinctively guesses, was born’ “in full panéply,” 
Pallas Athene from the. head of Zeus, "l wonder. whether 
he ever wrote, or (for that matter) ever could write, 
a “fiery” or a “swashbuckling” leader, -His articles were 
a delight to read—alike on the score-of their purity of 
diction and on the strength of their marvellous erudi- 
tion. Though a “Liberal” in the grain: his devotion to 
the Mahatma was boundless and his services to the 


Congress, through _ his mouthpiece, in the 1930 civil 
disobedience movement are past computatiaon. His 
mind was at home not only in’ the practical 


realm of politics bur also in. the more abstitise regions ° 


of literature and -of. philosophy : consequently: his eye 
for parallels was always unerring. - : : 

He and Chintamani and Karunakara-Menon (of the 
now long since defunct Indian. Patriot of -‘Madras) all 
Jearned the rudiments of their art at the ‘“feer of G. 
Subramanya Iyer; and it is a lasting testimony to .the 
inherent greatness of that master that the ‘pupils, without 
a-single exception, blossomed forth, in their several 
degrees, into top-rank journalists themselves, thus prov: 
ing experimentally that, in the ultimate analysis,. the 
clay is not everything,—the potters . hand having -its 
appointed share in the building-up process, Subramanfa 
Tyer could have consoled himself with the reflection : : 

‘T am the teachicr of athletes, «. - 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my 

own proves the width of my own. 
He most honours my style. who learns under 
it to destroy the teacher.” 
| JournAnists anp Honours 

I have observed, in parenthesis, that Chintamani, to 
whom, and to whose paper, the title ‘“Thunderer,” bestow-~ 
ed on Londow Times, would ‘have been equally appro~ 
priate, should’ never have condescénded to accept the 
knighthood that was conferred upen him. Somehow 
these so-called “marks of honour” sit strangely on, 
journalists ' as a class and even more strangely on those 
journalists ‘who aré thoroughly independent. minded. 
They very~ rarely fail to dilute the wine of théir former 
independence and integrity. What’ the late Mr, Spender, 
editor of that. distinguished ‘ ‘sea-preen incorruptible,” 
the W estminstéer Gazette, : says on this subject in “his 
book aforementioned, ‘Life, Journalism, and Politics, is 
worth close study by his ‘colleagues in the profession, 
After revealing that he had seen fit to refuse the “honour” 


tha at had been sought to be thrust on: him by a grateful . 
Liberal Government on being returned to Parliament by. 
he 


an overwhelming majority in the 1905 


elections, 
proceeds : | 


“My view was an 7 had. in the Laer 
relations in which. he stands .to the Government, the 
working political journalist does better not to put 
himself in a position in which He seems either to be 
receiving a reward for past ‘services’ or to be placing 
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. Looking at all’ the conditions, : 
knowing the innumerable subtle influences—many of 
them most ‘difficult to-resist—which prevent the firm 
_ expression: of opinion, I own I should like’ to see- the 
_ working journalists’ generally make it a rule that, so 
Jong as they are working journalists, ‘they will not 
accept this particular form of recognition.” 

I have mentioned the names of a féw * Indian 
journalists who in my:,opinion could stand some sort of 
comparison with their Britidh confxeries. Biut they— 
one. and ‘all—~belong to the irreclaimable. past, ': At. the 
present moment we cannot boast of a single editor who 
deserves being ‘menlioned.in the same breath..as those 
veterans of the British, or the Indian; ‘variety. This is 
not necessarily to be a laudater temporis acti, to be a 
worshipper, of the past simply because it is the past: 
it is merely to express a pregnant truth, however un- 
pleasant. “We are all mighty fine fellows,” no doubt, 
s “R.L.S.” said in another. connection, but we cannot 
hold a candle either to the, Scotts and Massinghams, or 
to the Subramanyams ‘.and Natarajans. 


Onn’ AND ‘New’ J OURNALISM — 


me | started by saying that I took occasion, in my book 
én ‘Journalism’, to devote what many were constrained 
to. regard as somewhat disproportionate space to the 
belauding of not a few of England’s most famous. editors, 
My chief purpose in-so doing was to inbue in us, who 
camp-followers, a. due sense of 
reverence and emulation. The times,1 am aware, are 
not propitious for the first: we are, evidently, not only 
.ag good as our fathers but are, if possible, considerably 
better than our fathers. But 1 do believe that, _notwith. 
standing the sirains and_ stresses of our héetic life, we 
are not past ‘praying for as far as the second is‘concerned. 
As I had been at so much paing io expound ° elsewhere, 
I am a votary in the shrine of the “old” jountialism and 
am decidedly of the opinion that the ‘ ‘néw” is not a 
‘patch upon it, If this view’ of mine is correct it follows 
that we cannot have too much of emulation. Even then, 
‘of course, we may not all become the Scotts and. Massing- 
hams, the Spenders and Gardiners, of our generation, 
Our duty is to strive,-to stTive as none ever strove, leaving 
the reward where. it rests—on ‘the knees of the zods, 


Besides, the supremely . great’ . journalist, like. the 
supremely great poet, is born, not made: nor is the 
moment of his arrival | heralded - by - any signs and 


portents, Even the acknowledged- ‘giants cannot boast of 
their nativity as Glendower boasted of his ; 


iT 


ceeeeeeeal my. nativity: 
The front of heaven was full of fiery anaes? 
Of butning ctessets; and’ at ‘my birth. ; 
The frame ~and- huge fouridation of the : aut. 
Shaked like. a. coward.” Pele 


’’ Theré is more truth in what “H.W. M. *® says at 
thg beginnirig of his -review-of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s 
book London River, in the Natiom of | March -12, 192i 
‘(reprinted in “H.W.M."9 p Wl)y 
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“APtite appear at rate ae: . ba there is 


one simplé test of practice of theit dtrival; The 
moment they begin to handle their material; the world 
‘discovers what’ an extraordinarily rich and plastic 
thing it is. It does not matter very much what sub- 
ject they choose; it matters not at all how often that 
subjéct has been treated. The last Madonna may be 
as good as the first, and there is always a fleet of 
fighting Temeraires. to be towéd-to their, berth,” 

Journauists’ “Untrma Ture” 

‘Tt has been said that every . soldier on the battle- 
held carries the baton of a Field-Marshal in his knapsack. 
So does every working journalist aspire to be the full: 
fiedged editor of a newspaper. That is his Nirvana, 
“Ultima Thule,” Journéy’ End, what you will. (A “free- 
lance” journalist, however, has his nomination automatically 
cancelled in these editorial stakes: once a “free-lance” 
always a “free-lanée”). But we live in a fast-moving 
-world, where “go-getting” is the supreme law, havidg 
any day more sanctity than the Tery Beatitudes, and I 
have known persons that had been practising lawyers 
till the other day suddenly. abandoning the precincts of 
the various law-courts in order to grace the editorial, 


chair of an important: paper or periodical ; and making a, 


good job of it, too, if circulation figures are any criterion. 
Nay, I have known persons that could not be said to 
have had even this _ redeeming qualification, or any 
qualification for that maiter—least of all that of writiig 
--pitchforked into the editorial . gadi, and, what is more 
astounding still, contriving to remain there for years 
and years, with a steadily widening ‘halo ‘around ° thieit 
heads, a nimbus as large as life itself. But this is 
“Indian” journalism all over, a journalism that has its 
own standards—or, rathér, to be perfectly candid, lack 
of standards. 


In spite of theses exceptions, however, journalists, 
even in India, have, in most cases, to work: their way 
up to the editorship, beyond which there is nothing in 
the journalistic hierarchy. The road is jong, and the 
journey tedious, and by far the majority of the aspirants 
fall by the wayside: all the more, it seems to me, 
should we hand out, bouquets to the few—the miserably 
few—that de succeed in occupying the Big Chief’s room 
eg their own merits and not by virtue of that modern 

“rope-trick”—the upward pushing of their proteges to 


“the topless towers of Tlium” by benevoient godfathers, - 


a kind of hops capi llsty action unknown to pure science. 


‘Wo Is A Grea Evrron? | . 
What is it that distinguishes the great editor from 
the ordinary one? There ig such a thing as “editorial 
personality.” A great. editor imposes that. personality 
upon the whole paper—from the first page to the last. 
Therenceforward it-bears his unmistakable stamp. No- 


one ..cares to enquiré about the common run of news-- 


papers as to who their editots aré: one if as good, 
or as bad, as another. But there are a few which 
‘compel one to ask that question. The fact of their 
possessing 4 distinguished editor sticks out a mile. For 
this purpose the editor should be an exceptionally gifted 
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jounaliet. himeélé, He’ uet “Be pais conversant’ 
tricks of his trade: ‘then only, can he em 
gifted journalists: tinder him. ‘Here, as elsewt 
work counts, and the man responsible. for thi 
ling of the team is none other than the edit 
does not fail to impress the public before Ic 
articles are generally written round a partic 
of view, and if there is. any “damnable itera 
eminently excusable. 


INDEPENDENCE AND INTEGRITY 

Then there is the ‘question of thorough ini 
and integrity. Your great editor has certair 
able principles and he will sooner let the pa 
than abandon them. The word “equivocation’ 
fixd a place in his dictionary. He. does no’ 
gails to the prevailing political wind. Ner is 
due regpector of perschs: He writes atti 
breathe this indomitable spirit in évery 1 
craze for compromise, for ‘appeasement at an 
‘alien to him, his forte being, rather, to ham 
for what he is worth, at cértain fundamentals | 
action that he has contrived, after laborious 
take his own. He curries no one’s favours n 
blench from anyone’s frowns. He never - take 
‘of least resistance. (He is a ‘“live wire” 
contemporaries, and he turns his paper in! 
wire’ among ifs contemporaries. In other . 
stands foursquare to all the winds that bl 
an editor was C. P. Scott and such an editor 
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-\Massingham: such an editor was Mr. Gerald 


the News such an 
Chintamani ) . . 

But look arowid Indian papers now and 
rarely come across such an editor. They have 
no politics but only personalities, and their | 
tune of “the power: 
irrespective of what the tune is. It is the 5 
must give a lead to the politicians, not vice v 
by “papers”, of course, is meant their edit 
it has happened, not once, but any number 


Chronicle : editor ¥ 


that one cannot pin these editors down to a 


fon even a few days on end; they hav 
conviction of their own, depending entirely, a 

‘on the party leaders to lend them one pr 
Reading these papers, with their adroit perfor 
the political trapeze, gives one not relief or 
but a sort of “morning-after” sensation. The 
of Indian newspapers genetially is this pr 
dependence upon the whims and caprices 
politicians who happen .to occupy the centre oj 


ata given moment; it is humiliating to. ob 


they have trained themselves to fawn | 
prominent figures, belauding them to the skie: 
heinous offences na less than for their 


achievemenits, 


The whole : spirit of tadian politics today is a 
to the growth of a virile journalism. “No 
flying overhead; there are no birds to fly.” 


ee 


SEVEN years is, by no means, a long period in the life 
of a nation and more specially of a country like India 
which attained Independence after centuries of political 
serfdom. But during these seven years of freedom we 
have been able to achieve results in different sectors of 
national economy of which all of us could be legitimately 
proud. As the A.-I.C.C. session at Ajmer pointed out. 
there has been “a very great improvement im the food 
situation in the country which has exceeded expectations 
and the targets laid down and has assured: the country 
of an adequate supply of ‘foodgrains.” While the target 
of additional food production during the period of the 
Plan was 7.6 million tons, the production of foodgrains 
is estimated to have increased during thé last three years 
by about 9.5 million tons. In addition to agricultural 
production there has been a general: increase “in industria] 
production as well. The target for colton textiles hy the 
end of the Plan was 4,700 million yards; but even in 
1953, production exceeded the above target by over 200 
million yards, There has been substantial increase in 
cement, paper, sugar, ship-building, manufacture of 
Railway wagons and locomotives and fertilisers. The 
‘Multi-purpose River Valley Projects have enabled us to 
bring more than 1.6 million acres of new land under irriga- 
tion during the last three years of the Plan; electric 
power capacity also increased ‘by 4,25,000 kwt. .Progrese 
in’ the building of national highways and roads in addition 
to the construction of several new Railway lines has 
been considerable. ; 

Besides these notable achievements in the domains of 
agriculiure and farge-scale industries in private and 
public sectors, there has been substantial increase in 
Welfare activities specially in the rural areas, The 
Community Projects and the National Extension Service 
schemes shave already covered over 50,000 villages and a 
population of 36 million and it is intended to cover the 
entire country with such projects by the end of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. This 
will surely bring about basic changes in the’ structure 
and functioning of rural: India. The success in these 
schemes is not only due to thousands of trained workers 
but also to the admirable public response which such 
projects evoked. For eéxample, the total Government 
expenditure on 210 National Extensiori Service Blocks 
‘since their inauguration on October 2, 1953 has been 
Rs. 42.99 lakhs, while the people’s contribution 
amounted to Rs: 45.8 lakhs. During the first six months 
of their work, the N.E.S. blocks could bring 78,000 
acres of Jand under irrigation through minor irrigation 
schemes, about 16,000 acres were brought ‘under fruits 
and vegetables and about 19,000 acres were reclaimed 
for cultivation. About 5,000 ‘wells were either newly 
constructed or renovated; 1,000 new schools and nearly 


SEVEN YEARS OF FREEDOM 


tremendous undertaking. 
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12,000 adult education centres were started. Approximately 
1800 miles of village roads were constructed in these 
National Extension Service areis. On, August 15, 1947. 
there were only 18,000 Post Offices in the rural areas;: 
their number is now 40,000. The number of Public Calk 
Cfices at the time of Partition was only 339; now it- 
is 2,260. All. these are surely no mean achievements. 
specially during a ‘period when. the nation had ‘to divert 
considerable financial] resources to the healing of the 
wounds of Partition. Even in the sphere of Rehabilitation,,. 
our achievements can compare favourably with those of, 
any other country in both Asia and Europe. 

Ta other spheres of national activity also, our 
achievements have been quite noteworthy. While saving 
the country from civil disorder as a result of the, 
vivisection of India, we succeeded ‘in integrating 600 and 
odd States into the Union without a gun-shot. We have 
been able to eliminate the intermediaries in land by. 
abolishing feudal Zamindars, Malguzars and Jagirdars. 
Through the amendment of the Company Law, the 
Government is now attempting to curb and if necessary . 
liquidate the relics of feudalism in industry in the form 
of the Managing, Agency system. The imposition of the 
Estate Duty is a significant .step in the direction of 
removing glaring economic inequalities in the country. 
Important pieces of legislation relating to the reform of | 
the Criminal Procedure Code, social customs like that 
of Marriage and Divorce and the abolition of social evils 
like that of Untoucnability have already been introduced 
in the Indian Parliament. The existing system of 
education is gradually being changed into Basic and 
Technical educational structure, although the pace of 
progress in, this direction has not been as fast as it 
could have been. The old system of administration that 
we inherited from the foreign rulers is now being 
overhauled. A chain of- National Laboratories and _ 
Higher Technical Institutes have been established im 
different parts of the country during the-last seven years: 
of freedom. There has been visible increase in medical - 
amenities in both the rural and urban: areas, although 
much yet remains to be done. Above all, the Congress 
leadership has given to, the new Republic a stable and 
progressive government at a time when many other 
countries in Asia and in Europe have been, more or less, 
in the melting pots. Thanks to the eminent leadership 
of our Prime Minister, India has succeeded in gaining 
a very high prestige in International affairs for playing 
a vital role in the difficult but noble task of establishing 
peace on earth and goodwill among mankind. 

India has chosen. the path of peace and democracy 


for building up a new social and economic structure in 


@ccordance with the teachings of the Father of the . 
Nation, She has definitely rejected the way of war, - 


It is 
wrong to think that the methods of authoritarianism are 
quicker and more lasting than the way of democracy 


totalitarianism and regimentation of the masses. 


and education of the masses, What India has been able 
to achieve in the political, social and economic spheres 
during the last seven years can stand ‘comparison with, 
the progress of any country in the world during the 
same period. We should remember that it took Russia 
full eleven years after the Revolution in 1917 to produce 
her First Five-Year Plan in 1928. . Even after the Five- 
Year Plan, the. transition from the old economy to the 
new crder was not smooth. Immediately after the 
Cictober Revolution, Russia had to face great resistance 
from the vested interests and there was chaos, 
confusion. .bloedshed and famine in the land for about 
a decade before.the fruits of a socialist order could be 
visible to the people. In. China also nothing has heen 
achieved by magic and all the facts are not so rosy as 
they appear from a distance. The Jand reforms there 
are not so revolutionary as they are, perhaps, depicted 
to be. Those who have been to China. during recent 
months ‘and have. tried- to -study the realities of the 
situation without any. political bias are.of the view that 
China will~fake at least ten years more to come up to 
the present level of India. China is our - friendly 
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neighbour and we are always prepared to learn from 
her in a particular sphere. But all of us should realise 
that India has been able io accomplish great things 


after Independence and there is no occasion for any 


kind of frustration or despondency. 


This does not mean, however, that we should become ° 


smug or self-complacent and begia resting on our oars, 
Eternal vigilance and arduous work are the price of 
lasting liberty and we cannot afford to be over-optimistic 
and over-confident. As Shri Nehru recently wrote to the 
Fresidents of different Pradesh Congress Committees, 
“We have to keep a balanced picture before ns, in no 
way exaggerating our successes and also in no way 
minimising them and always remembering what we have 
yet to do.” 
is a land of destiny and our Prime Minister is a man 
of destiny. We must alwgys bear in mind the teachings 
of Mahattaa Gandhi and work ceaselessly for building 
a new, prosperous and glorious India. With faith and 
confidence. in the purity of our mission, with goodwill 
towards all Sand ill-will towards none, we should march 
forward with discipline and determination towards our 
cherished goal of a classless ‘and casteless society in 
which there will be ample. scope for the free and full, 
development of both the individual and the community. 





THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 


‘COMMUNITY IN INDIA 


By J. N. WILSON, m.p. 


Last year on the 15th April, Hon. Dr. K. N. Katju. 
Home Minister, Government of India, made a_ statement 
im answer to a question in the Council of States regard- 
ing the work and activities of the Foreign Missionaries 
in this country.-In that statement the policy of the 
Government of India in regard to the import, activities 
and work—specially the work of evangelicism and 
proselytization was made clear. This statement became 
the subject-matter of a great controversy which is, still 
going on. .A large number of letters by Christian and 
mon Christian friends have appeared in the Press, Res- 
ponsible leaders of the Indian Christian Community 
have issued statements. More questions on this subject 
have been since pur and answered in. some State Legisla- 
tures and Parliament. One State Government has set up a 
Commission to enquire into the working-of the Foreign 
Missionaries. CHarges have been made against some 
of them for carrying on subversive activities in some 
places, specially in, the Naga Hills. The methods of 
work in the field of evangelicism and proselytization 
have come under severe criticism. Resolutions opposing 
the policy as announced in the Home Minister’s state-- 
ment have been adopted by several Christian Association#® 
Amongst the large number of statements issued to the 


Press so far mention may be made here to a Statement 
issued jointly by nine members of the Christian Commu- 
nity including Rev. Dr.: Ralla Ram, Executive Secretary 
of the U.P. National Christian Council and Mr. E.. C. 
Bhatty, Secretary, National Christian Council of India 
from Nagpur and Rev. Jokm A. Peters, Executive onan 
Punjab Christian Council. 

I have read all these statements and letters, etc., 
with the care they deserve and have given my most 
anxious and prayerful thought to this very important 
question, ; 

Since then Dr. Katju is reported to have made 
another statement in this connection on the 14th March 
at Raipur; this and the statements made by Sri Datar, 
Deputy Home Minister on the 15th March and by Doctor 
Katiu on the 16th March on the floor of the House 
of the People have made the Government policy absolutely 
clear. It is: evident that the Government have adopted 
a very liberal policy and we are grateful: to them. _ 

All the statements issued by the Christian leaders 
and the resolutions adopted at various Christian gather- 
ings do not, I very much regret to say, put forward any 
concrete proposal regarding the activities. of the Foreign 
Missionaries to be carried on nor any directive to the 


We have no shadow of doubt that ‘India. 
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Church and the Community as to Haw they should work, . 
now under the changed condition -of our country. The 
policy which has been hitherto pursued by the Foreign 
~oMissionaries in respect to our Church and the treatment 
meted out to the Christians cannot be allowed to be 
tolerated for ever: The sooner they change the better 
for all concerned, This raises a question. What is the 
Indian Christian Church and the Community ? Is it not 


composed of the -Foreign Missionaries and a handful of . 


the topmost Indian Christians? The middle class and 
the masses arc nowhere to be seen in this picture. Is 
it not a house hopelessly: divided against itself? Are 
we not still rotting in the same old rut and, dominated 
by the Foreign Missionaries as we -were before the 
advent of Independence? (However, I shall deal with 
these points on some, other occasion. In ehe present 
article my object isto deal with the question of Foreign, 
Missionaries. I sincerely feel that’ the time ®has come 
when we must deal with this grave question in a most 
frank and straightforward manner. 

The Foreign Missionaries’ work in otir country is 
generally divided in two categories: (1). Social work and 
(2) Evangelical work. : 

In the field of social work they have, no doubt, 
rendered yeoman and valuable services to our country. 
Their educational and medical work is praised at all 
hands, Our leaders of all political thought and others 
have spoken very highly of their valuable and useful 
service 10 oUr country and we are grateful to them for 
this, The Educational Institutions and Hospitals'run by 
them with the help of Christian nurses and other workers. 
are even today better managed and more disciplined 
than those run by the Government or_private agencies, 
But. in the sphere of Evangelical work they have utterly 
and dismally failed. 

In the beginning of the Foreign Missionaries era in: 
our country very good, generous and noble missionaried 
came. They were really imbued with the — spirit of 
Jesus Christ. They did very noble and heroic work. 
But since about 250 or 300 years a different kind of mis- 
Sionaries began to be imported.. Their greatest mistake 
was that they based their work in contravention to the 
spirit of Christ. Christ based His work on Jove and 
compassion. “I first loved you”. “I have great compas- 
ion on the multitude,” said Christ. These Missionaries 
based their work on prejudice, malice and hatred. “I 
am not come to destroy but ‘to fulfil,” said Christ. The 
Foreign Misionaries based their work on destruction and 
condemnation of all even the best in India’s culture and 
civilisation. The high ideals of India’s life and philosopny 
which are regarded with great respect and esteem 
throughout the world were condemned outright. They 
‘tried to westernise Christianity—a religion born and bred 
up in Asia. They tried to denationalise us, and crush 
our national aspiration. The work of evangelicism was 
and has not been carried on the model of Jesus Christ. 
The methods adopted in conversion were not always. free 
from moitves other than pure religion and in many 
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Their treatment towards Indian: 


cases were improper. | 
degrading and to 


Christians has. always been: unkind, 
put it mildly un-Christian, ; a 

‘As regards their taking part in our politics and 
carrying: om subversive activities I cannot say anything. 
about the alléged charges against their work’ in Naga: 
Hills and elsewhere but I say from my personal experi~. 
ence and knowledge that they; did take part in’ the poli--. 
tics of our country and carried on ‘subversive activities in, 
the British regime, specially during our struggle for. 


Freedom., It is an open secret that they condemned the. 


movement and prevented Indian Christians from taking. 
part in it, What will be their attitude in the future it - 
is for Government to decide and satisfy itself, 

Of all the acts of commission and omission com-, 
mitted by the Foreign Missionaries in our Jand the worst 
and most sacrilegious one is the sale of the property which 
fs called the Church or Mission property. 
or by any other such name. When they first came 
to India they needed land for building churches, schools,. 
hospitals, etc. and other property to carry on their work. 
For the creation of this property contributions in cash and 
land and buildings and in various other forms were made 
very liberally by Indian Christians and by many Rajas,. 
Maharsjas and Zamindars and other charitably disposed 
persons. The then Indian Government also rendered; 
great assistance by acquiring land and buildings under 
the Land Requisition Act free of cost or on nominal price. 
Thus a huge property was created in this fashion for 
carrying on work by the Foreign Missionaries in India. 
Now for the last many years the Foreign, Missionaries 
began to sell this property ixP part or in whble all over 
the country. The property which cost a few hundred or 
thousand and in some cases secured as free gifts was. 
sold for lacs and proceeds were sent out of India under 
one pretext or the other. Even the Church buildings 
have been sold and where the purchasers refused to take 
possession as they looked like “place of worship,” the 
Foreign Missionaries removed all such signs, such as 
‘Cross’ ‘Altar’ and ‘Pulpits’, etc. Some of the church 
buildings are now used as place of business or wine 
shops. Out Lord Jesus Christ had great regard: and 
respect for churches. He called them ‘The House of My 
Father.” This house of His Father has been desecrated. 
and profaned by His white disciples in India, of course, 
with the active help and support by somé of our Indiau 
Christian leaders. This act has deeply wounded, the 
religious susceptibilities of the Indian Christians and’ 
Towered their prestige in the eyes of the Indian public. 
This continued till about a year back. The Indian Chris- 
tian Association. and other Christian bodies raised their 
voice against this most undesirable act but to no effect, 
Was it legally and morally right on their part to usurp 
a property which was formed with money and labour of 
both Indian Christians and Foreign Missionaries? 

Now I shall endeavour to deal with some important 
“points raised in the various statements, specially in the. 
joint statement issued by nine leaders of our community, 


ey 





Siena N.C,C. 
friends have. questioned the propriety of the Fundamental 
Rights in connection. with propagation and conversion 
of religion by the Foreign Missionaries. Hon. Dr. Katju 
and other friends have made this point clear and [ need, 


: oe * od 
- Mr. Ec. Bhatty, and other 


not say anything except that the Indian Constitution 
does not put the Foreign Missionaries on a par with 
the Indiar Nationals. 

It is said that the Foreign Missionaries have become 
part and parcel of the Christian Church in India. May 
I very humbly ask what will become of such churches 
in case of any hostility arising between India and U.S.A. 
or U.K. or any other European 
these missionaries have come? Will they not be consi- 
dered as foreign pockets in India? 

It is repeatedly asserted that we are loyal to the 

‘Government of the day. It means we were loyal to the 
‘British Government in the past. 
to the present Government and tomorrow we shall be 
Joyal to’ any other Foreign Government that may hap- 
pen to govern. our country. If we keep this attitude may 
I ask national of what country we shall be?, In my 
opinion we should be loyal to our country. Our first 
and foremost 
Christ and then our wholehearted loyalty should be to 
our motherland. Mention has been made of the Rama- 
‘krishna Mission spreading Hindu faith in U.S.A. “and 
other European countries and an effort has been made to 
‘compare the work of that mission with the work of the 
foreign missionaries in India. For ‘obvious reasons the 
‘comparison does not. hold good. 
_ ‘The nine leaders also point out in their statement 
that to stop; Foreign Missionaries to do spiritual work 
and allow only to do social work savours of ‘subtle 
materialism’ which appears to me beside the point. When 
in tls: beginning the Christian Divines came to this coun- 
try with the message of Christ they were always wel- 
comed. 

Now I venture very humbly to lay before our leaders 
some suggestions as to how we shall cope with the pre- 
sent situation, 


‘Our greatest need of the’ present time jis the esta- 


blishment of an Indian Church—a Church of Christ in 


India—~absolutely free from any contro] of the Foreign 
Missionaries. Was not this the main object of the 
Foreign Missionaries to come to this country? I would 
very earnestly appeal to all Foreign Missionaries to help 
us in building an Indian Church and the greatest help 
they can render in this direction is to “Quit” from the 
.scene of all Christian work—social and evangelical andi 
hand over all management to the Indian Christians. 
There is no use of assuring us that the work is being 
transferred gradually ‘in  imstalments. I _ sincerely 
assure the Foreign Missionaries and all those concerned. 
that a great section. of the Christians subscribe to this 
view. They sincerely feel that the time has come when 
they must go. 
of funds to To. salve the 


carry on this huge work.. 





country from which - 


Today we are loyal 


Joyalty is no doubf to our Lord Jesus 


Their only apprehension is the paucity 
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We. 


Our population. i is about 


pecuniary difficulty I wo make a sugg pecibks. 
should draw up a five-year plan. 
one crore. We should raise at the average of one 
rupee per head per year. This will bring us about five __ 
crores. With this sum and with the income which will” 
accrue to us from the property which will be made 
productive we shall be able to manage all our work easily, 
The second need is the unity. There are a. number 
of missions which are dividing us. Besides this, there 
are also a nuinber of unions and associations ‘with 
different aims and objects working all over the country. 
An Allindia Organisation should be formed to coordinate 
Whe activities of those bodies. Great ‘unity’ will be 
achieved when an Indian Church is ‘established. 


The third néed is that a radical change should be 
brought abo@t in the present Constitution and set-up: 
of the Nationa] ChristianeCouncil, Its present. Jeader- 
ship which is predominantly influenced by the Foreign 
Missionaries dnes not command the respect and faith 
of the rank and file of our community. It has not been 
able to solve any of .our problems nor it has identified, 
itself with the daily toils and tears of the life of our. 
people: ; 

Now I would say @ word to our Cxeaaeal: We 
the Indian Christians are also a limb of this Great ~ 
Secular Republic and as such I would appeal to the 
Government to pay its attention to our grievances and 
backwardness. 

Firstly, I would request to appoint a ‘high -level 
commission to enquire and report into the working of 
‘the Foreign Missionaries vis-a-vis the condition of the 
poor Christians who mostly live: in the slums of the 
mission compounds. 

Secondly, Indian Christians being very poor cannot 
afford to give higher education to their children.’ Hence 
they are backward in education. I would request the 
Government :to include them also in the benefits which 
are given to other members of the backward 
communities, 

Thirdly, I am bringing a Bill before the Parliament 
to enact a law for transferring all the property which 
is called mission. or church property or by any such name 
as mentioned above to the churches of various 
denominations in India and would request the Govern- 
ment to accept this as a Governmental measure. Ths | 
Indian Christians are the legal beneficiaries of this 
property and the Government should help them in this 
matter. 

In the end I would very earnestly appeal to Foreign, 
Missionaries and the leaders of our community to read 
the writing on the wall. The Foreign Missionaries 
should have Jong ago said im the words of John the 
Baptist, “He must increase but JI must decrease.” 
Let the Foreign Missionaries decrease and let the Indian. 
Church increase. And to our leaders I would request 
to rise to the occasion. Don’t let the larger interest 
of the Indian Church be sacrificed for our misplaced 
love and affection for the Foreign Missionaries. 
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A HUNDRED and twenty years after Bengali was prescribed 


‘in addition to Persian, in Courts in the area which had 


ériginally formed part of Subah Bangala, a notification 
No, 379J dated 21st August, 191% was issued by the 
Government of the newly created province of Bihar and 
Orissa, making the following changes ; 

Bhagalpur Division, subdivisions of the Santa! 
Parganas district other than Godda: Both Nagri or 
Kaithi and Bengali. (Godda subdivision; having come 
from Subah Bihar, had Hindusthani_ already, and 
had no need for alternate Court language Bengali, the 
Bengali-speaking population being only 11,000). 

Chota Nagpur Division: Both Nagri or Kaithi and 
Bengali in Dhanbad sunotvision @& Manbhum 
district, 

Very large numbers of * Hindi- speaking geople had 


immigrated into Dhanbad, Deoghar, Dumka, Jamtara 
Pakur and Rajmahal during the 120 years from 1793 ; 
and there was clear necessity of providtng, for their 
benefif, a Court. language which they could understand. 
The Census of 191) showed for Dhanbad, Hindi-speaking 
population 177,000 of whom over 70000 had migrated 
from Hindi-speaking districts‘ of Bihar, for work in the 
coalfield area. In the Santal: Parganas, the . Hindi- 
speaking population figures were, in 1911, 2561000. in 
Deoghar, 166,000 in Dumka, 121,000 in Rajmahal, 54,000 
in Jamtara and 29,400 in Pakur. The phenomenon referred 
to in page 66 of Vol. XXII of the Imperial Gazetieer 
(edition of 1908), viz. steady “large influx from adojoin- | 
ing districts west of a ling drawn approximately through 
the centre of the district, i.e, from Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
and Hazaribagh” and the pushing out of Santals (and, 
along with Santals, some Bengalees as well) to “districts 
east of thts line, to Purnea, Malda, Murshidabad, Birbhum, 
Burdwan and farther away, those parts of Dinajpur, 
Rajshahi and Bogra which share. with Malda the elevated 
tract of quasi-laterite known as the Barind” had further 
gained. in strength by 1911. 


Some minor verbal changes wete made in a notifi- 


' cation of 1933; the words “Nagri or Kaithi” were re- 


Pood 


placed by “Hindusthani to be written in the Nagri or 
Kaithi script,” and tke words “Bengali in the rest of 
the Division” (Chota Nagpur) wére changed to “Bengali 


in the Sadar subdivision of Manbhum district and in 


Pargana Dhalbhum.” A notification of a year later, viz, 
‘of November 1934, brought in a material change, by 
extending to Pargana Dhalbhum in Singhbhum district 
“both Hindusthani in the Nagri or Kaithi. script, and 


Bengali,” same as in Dhanbad subdivision of Manbhum 
‘district. Tatas’ Iron and Steel works had attracted to 


Jamshedpur immigrants .from all over, India ; ‘and, by 
1931, Hindi-speakers numbered neatly 50,000 (possibly 
neatly 60,000 by the end of 1934), more than 90 per 


cent being temporary immigrants. As a result of notifi- 


cations up to 1934, the area of only Bengali was brought 
down to the Sadar subdivision of Manbhum district 
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IJ , 
only ; Bengali and Hindi or Kaithi were to be alternative. © 
languages in Deoghar, Jamtara, Dumka, Pakur ae , 
Rajmahal subdivisions of the Santal Parganas, in Dhanbad - 
subdivision of Manbhum district and in Dhalbbum sub- 
division of Singbhum district. 


A much more far-reaching clange was effected in, -; 
June 1948, less than a year after attainment of Independ- ~ 
ence for the Indian. Union. The Government of Bihar .° 
declared “in supersession of all previous notifications 
and orders on the subject, that Hindi to be written in - : 
Devanagri character shall be the language of the Courts . 
in the Province of Bihar: Provided that, in the Sadar; 
Subdivision of the district of Manbhum and. in Sadar, ¥ 
Pakuy, Rajmahal and Jamtara Subdivisions of the % 
Santal Parganas district, Bengali to be written, in the © 
Bengali character shall be am optional Janguage of the 
Courts.” The effect of this was, first, insistence of * 
Devanagri instead of alternative Kaithi script for Hindi, -3 
secondly, the banning of Bengali as one of the alternate .. 
languages for the subdivisions of Deoghar, Dhanbad. ™ 
and Dhalbhum, and, thirdly, Hindi. prescribed for Sadar 
Subdivision of Manbhum as the main Court. language, - 
Bengali being relegated to the inferior position. of an : 
optional language in this subdivision and in Sadar, * 
Pakur, Rajmahal and Jamtara Subdivisions of the ° 
Santal Parganas, { Bw a 
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The Bengali-speakers’ dislike for relegation of - 
Bengali to “optional” status as against alternative ~ 
language status of the past is, of course, more a senti-. * 
mental than a real grievance. But this cannot be said*™: 
of the banning of Betigali, even as an alternative or. 
‘optional language, im Deoghar, Dhanbad and Dhalbhum, ., 
on grounds which it would be difficult to justify. Dhan- ; 
bad has to-day 1 lakh and 86 thousand Bengali-speakers, .* 
at least 70 per cent of whom belong to permanently. ‘4 
resident families ; and this is a larger number than the’. 
Hindi-speaking population of 1913 (about 1 lakh and 82." 
thougand, of whom at Jeast 75 thousand were temporaiy: % 
migrants from Hindi-speaking districts of Bihar) for ° 
whose benefit Hindi tmd been prescribed in 1913. Dhal- - 
bhum also has a Bengali-speaking population of 1 lakh + 
‘and 86 thousand, at least 70 per cent permanently resident, e 
which is much larger than the Hindi-speaking population, - 
not only of 1931 (which was less. than 50,000) but also ‘ 
of the 1 lakh and 25 thousand of 1951, including 12 
‘thousaid immigrants from Uttar Pradesh, 18 thousand — 
from Madhya Pradesh, 3 thousand. from Rajasthan, 12 — 
thousand “from , Ranchi-Hazaribagh-Palamau and 19 ° 
thousand from districts of Bihar-proper. Even Deoghar’s -. 
present-day Bengali-speaking population of 39 thousand «~ 
in rural areas plus abottt 10 thousand in.towns exceeds - 
the 30 thousand MHindi-speakers which Pakur had in © 

»1913 when Hindi was prescribed for their benefit as an — 
alternative Court language. Permanently resident © 
Bengali-speakers find it difficult to reconcile themselyes — 
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‘to rhe denial to ug of facilities: eyual to what were 
provided in 1913 and in 1934 for the benefit chiefly of 
floating papulations of Hindi-speakers, muck} fewer in 


numbers. eS 


The order relating to. the | language for publication 
of electoral rolls for Dhalbhum subdivision excluding 
Jamshedpur city is in pleasing contrast te the orders 
relating to the Court language. Rules promulgated as 
recently as the earlier months of the present year 1954, 
provide for Bengali as well as Hindi, a clear recognition 
of the importance of the Bengali-speaking population in 
this area, It would indeed be very graceful if the Bihar 
Government iake cognizance of this in respect of Court 
language also, reconsider the order of 19:8, and again 
recognise Bengali as an alternative language with Hindi 
in Courts and public offices in Dkalbhum. Still more 
graceful’ would be reconsideration of the orders, not 
only about Court language but about the language for 
electoral rolls as well, for at least the eastern, portion 
of the Dhanbad subdivision, if not the entire subdivision 
with its Bengali- speaking population of 1 lakh and 8&6 
thousand. Under orders passed by the Governor in 
Council in 1921, Nirsha and Tundi tkanas in the eastern 
end of Dhanbad subdivision, got their Records of Rights 
written in Bengali, (while other thanas got. Hindi 
Records). Electoral rolls also were being published in 
‘Bengali for these two thanas; but the new rules pro- 
“mulgated this year Wave made Hindi the only language 
for electoral rolls for the entire Dhanbad sublivision, 
-Nirsha. is predominantly Bengali-speaking, colliery labour 
in this area being drawn mostly from the adjoining 
villages (while the JHaria coalfield depends chiefly on 
immigrant labour). Tundi is peopled by Bengalees and 
by Santals, the latter being bi-lingual, with Bengali as 
their second language. Conditions intermediate between 
‘the two prevail in the portion of Govindpur thana that 
intervenes between Nirsha, and Tundi, and also in that 
further. portion of Govindpur thana east of the Baliapur 
road, which, having no coal or “other. industry, has not 
attracted immigrants. Hindi- speakers certainly pre. 
dominate in the rest of the subdivision; but, here too, 
Bengali-speakers number about a lakh, and they feel the 
need for Court language root in addition, of course, 
to Hindi. 

The following extracts from Settlement Officer Mr. 
B. K. Gokhale,..I.C.S’s Final Report on Survey and 
Settlement Operations in Manbhum, 1918-1925, will possibly 
not be out of place in this connection : 


“There was no controversy about the language of 
the. Record in Sadr. ‘The language question in 
Dhanbad was, however, the subject-matter of some 
agitation, As early as 1918, agreeing with the opinion 
of the Deputy Commissioner of "Manbhum and the 
Additional Deputy Commissioner of Dhanbad- (Mr, 
Luby), the Board of ‘Revenue recommended that- the 


Record of Rights for the whole of Dhandad 
subdivision should be written in. Hindi; this 


recommendation was accepted by the Government ime 
their letter no. 5107, R-S-139 dated 7th August, 1918. 
Four meniorials were then submitted to’ Government 


protesting against this decision. These were scapes 
by the Additional Deputy Commissioner Mr. Hoernie 
and by the Board, but the Government adhered te 
their original decision which they declined to 
reconsider. In 1921 the question was agan re-™ 
examined by the Governor in Council, and it was 
then decided thar the Record of Rights. should be . 
prepared. in Bengali for the revenue thanas- Nirsha, 
and Tundi, and in Hindi for thie rest of the sub- 
division.* * *No useful purpose would now be ‘served 
in discussing the reasons for, and against, this 
decision. Almost all the. documents. and papers 
produced by landlords and raiyats in Block E* were, 
“howdver, found to be writen in Bengali, and there 
was much difficulty ‘in. getting landlords ‘and raiyatg 
to understand the Hindi record.* “Now that the 
Record of Rights has been. prepared:in Hindi, it is 
desirable that every effort be made to populaiise the 
study of eHindi in all vernacular schools - in this 
area, so that, in a short time, tHere will be. at least 
one mam in each village who can read the Record and, 
thus enable the villagers to take ee advantage of 
ae - 4 
‘ No comment is necessary on Mr. Gokhale’s 
observations, “except that his hope of “at least one 
man in each village whi can read the record,” and 


that also to materialise “ in a short time” is positively 
pathetic. | So 
| Records of Rights for the entire Dhalbhum sub- 
division were prepared in Bengali only. Hindi-speakers 
were practically unknown—they were less than’ 4 per cent 
of the total population at the time of the last Settlement 
operations—thbugh it has since ‘been claimed that 
Dinalbhum is part of the Biharees’ homeland, For the 
Santal Parganas, the statement below shows the 


languages uséd in the Revisional Settlements of 1922 35 


and also in the. previous Settlement : 


Subdivision Language used in writing 
records — 

Last Settlement Revisional 

‘Settlement 

Jamtara Bengali . Bengali 

Pakur, zemindari and Damin Bengali. Bengali 

Dumka Soutt.. Bengali _— Bengali 

Rajmahal, zemindari and Damin : 

excluding Sahebganj thana Bengali Bengali 

Deoghar, taluk Koron Bengali. | Bengali 
Deoghar, excluding taluk Koron Bengali Hindi 
Dumka, Damin-i-Koh Bengali Hindi 
Dumka North - ' «Bengali & Hindi Hindi 
Rajmahal, thana Sahebganj . Bengali> Hindi 
Godda. zemindari and.Damin Hindi Hindi. 


Mr. Gantzer, the Revisional Settlement. Officer, noted 
that “during the course of this revision operations, 
petitions were filed by ‘tenants of taluk Kesri in Dumka 
subdivision and. taluk Saldaha in Deoghar subdivisioti 
praying. to have their records written in Bengali as in 


the last ' settlement. *. * These applications were 
rejected.” a 
. That, .for taluk- Koron. in Deoghar . subdivision 


Bengali was retained as the lancuage for the Record 


® Block E is the “portion of Dhanbad Sqabdicision with the lar 


gest proportion of Hindi -spéakers, viz, the Hindi-speaking -Raj ‘fami- 
lies of No wagarh and Katras, Hindi- speaking Bhuyyans and 
grants from Hindi- epeaking areas, 
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-of Rights, is a fact suggesting that, for Deas sub. 
division also with a Bengali-speaking population of 
39,217 in rural areas and possibly some. 8 to 10 thou- 
_sand more in the towns of Deoghar and Madhupur, 
‘recommendation similar to what has been made, in a 
previous paragraph, in respect of Dhanbad, would not 
be an unjustifiably liberal concession to Bengalee senti- 
ment. Pakur and Jamtara got Hindi as alternative 
language in 1913 for the benefit of Hindi-speakers num- 
bering no more than 29 thousand and 54 thousand res- 
pectively. ( 


The following figures relstne. to linguistic distribu- 
tion of the population in Manbhum, as recorded in suc- 
cessive censuses, are of interest. 


Entire district, including Dhanbad Subdivision — 
Year of census Mother-tongue 


Total population Bengali Hindi Santali 
1881 1058228 880878 ._ 109781 100047 
1891 1193328 = 907899 121798 161374 
1901 1301364 942575 162864 181687 
1911 154.7576 983338 327768 218355 
1921 \518777 1035386 289356 * 204219 
1931 1810860 1222689 321696 242091 
1941 2032146 not available 
1951 2279259 991126 979258 262526 


Separate figures for Dhanbad Subdivision, available only 
for 1911, 1931 and 195]. 


1911 384122 138285 176696 65301 
1931 521092 «(176086 «= 259421 = 73377 
1951 731700 186063 © 475951 «= 49205 


Of the figures noted above, the following need special 
examination: (1) the very large increase in ‘Hindi in 
1911, followed by a substantial fall in 1921, and_ (2) in 
1951, the remarkable decrease in, Bengali for the district: 
as a whole, the remarkable increase in Hindi in both 
Sadar ard. Dhanbad and the remarkable fall in Santali in 
Dhanbad. : 

The first of these is explained entirely by different 
meanings given at different times and by different. persons 
to the word Kurmali. In the August number, I concluded 
with, the note that Dr. Grierson’s and Mr. Coupland’s 
fioures justified the assumption that, of Kurmis im 
Manbhum, only about 20 per cent spoke the Bihari-based 
Kurmali dialect, but that the remaining 80 per cent had 
Western Bengali (sometimes described as Rarhiboli) as 
their mother-tongue. But the word Kurmali is very mis- 
leading (as Dr. Grierson had noted); and this was res- 
ponsible for a very curious mistake that was committed in. 
the later stages of the 1911 Census, susequent to a 
mysterious disappearance of many lakhs of Census slips 
for several thanas of Manbhum and Rancké districts from 
the Divisional Compilation office in Hazaribagh. Mr. 
Alderson, the Compiling Officer, thought that it would 
be possible to work out the Language Tables without 
further local enquiries in the thanas for which the slips 
had been lost, simply by taking the figures for Kurmi 
easte (Caste Tables had already been compiled) as 
equivalent to the numbers of persons speaking the 
Kurmali dialect and, the others as Bengali-speakers in, 
Manbhum and as Mundari or Hindi-speakers in Ranchi. 
Nobody noticed at the time the absurdity of the resultant 
increase at one bound in the numbers of Kurmali- 





backward 


in 1901 
1911, or by 378 per cent in Manbhum, and from 183°to. 


speakers, from. 44,214 to 


20,875 or by 1,130 per cent in Ranchi. Even 
of propounding the thesis that 
implies, is the language of the aboriginal Kurmis - oi 
Chota Nagpur” in para 730 ‘of his Report, the very same 
para in which he quoted, without dissent, the report 


from Mayurbhanj that “the mother-tongue of the Kurmis © 


of -Mayurbhanj is Bengali, with the peculiar intonation 
belonging to them.” 


of 84,589, and, that, of 
20,875 were shown as Kurmali-speaking. Mr. O’Malley's 
own observation in para 721 that “in some parts, Kurmali 
is said to be unmistakably Bengali” was yet another 
point against his thesis. 


The mistake of 1911 became quite evident during * 


the Compilation stage of the 1921 Census, when. even the 
most meticulous search failed to bring out More than 
49675 entries for Kurmali in Manbhum. (no mention 
was made of the number found in Ranchi). There were 
24,520 entries for Khotta, Khottahi, ete; and although 
Mr. Tallents, ihe Census Superintendent, found it 
“impossible to say that Khotta. is either Hindi or Bengali,” 
he added the 24,520 Khotta to the 49,675 Kurmali. “as 


it (Khotta) had been treated as Hindi in 1911.” Re - 


duction in the Kurmali-Khotta figure from 271,411 “of 
1911 to 74,195 in 1921 was only a return to the original 
and correct mieaning of the word Kurmali, 
Magahi dialect with some admixture of Bengali that is 
spoken by Kurmis and also by others who have migrated 
from the Ranchi plateau, where Hindi is spoken, to the 
sub-plateau area of that district and the adjoining north- 
western part of Manbhum district. Unfortunately, how- 
ever this was not clearly mentioned in the 
port, and there was no formal cancellation of the very 
incorrect thesis that “Kurmali is the tribal language of 
the aboriginal Kurmis of Chota Nagpur.” 


There was nothing unusual in the Census of -1931, 


except that separate mention, of the Kurmali dialect and 
dropped, There. was noo. 


of its speakers was. quietly 
compilation of Language Tables in the Census of 1941. 
The 1951 Census Superintendent’s Report reveals al 
strange phenomenon, 72, 


Manbhum and the Santhal Parganas who are mostly 
socially “and politically,’ and of  tkrir 
“preference ‘to return Hindi as their mother-tongue, and 
Bengali as the second language,’ as a . sequel to 
“increased awareness among Kurmis and other indige- 
nous elemetits that the language spoken by them in 
their homes is a Bihari dialect.’ But another observa- 


tion by the Census Superintendent that “there is some 


admixture of distinctly Bengali elements in the Bikari 
dialects spoken in Manbhum, and it is not 
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Other points irreconcilable with.- 
the thesis were the facts that Hazaribagh did ‘not retura ~ 
a single Kurmali-speaker, in spite of its Kurmi population ~ 
Ranchi’s 56,535 Kurmis), only 
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rewareness of the language spoken at home being a dia- | 


ey of Bihari” was a mere delusion, Equally delusive 
‘would be the classification as Hindi or Bihari (éither 
.Magahi or Maithili or Bhojpuri) of the sentence from 
Santal Paraganas district, “Amon darogar moton offise- 
rera. aschhe je dekhe bhoi hoi*” which was reproduced in 
the Bihar Legislative Assembly on the 26th March, -1949 


by Sri Brijlal Dokania, M.L.A. from the Pakur-Raj- 


mahal constituency. It is strange that statements made 
under such evident delusion should have been left un- 
challenged by the Census staff, and should have been 
accepted ds correct statéinents eligiblé for record in 
Census slips. If bearded men of a® fairly advanced age, 
_. in religious frenzy of worshipping Sri Krishna in Gopika 
"fashion, made statements that they were milkmaid girls 
of 16 or 17 hailing from brindabani, such. statements 
would certainly not be accepted, and may evensiead to 
_: prosecution if the statements are persisted in. Is any 
better treatment due to statements of mother-tongue 
Hindi by persons who cannot speak.a word of Hindi, 
persons whp speaki, in their homes, a language which the 
Census Superintendent finds it difficult to distinguish 
from the western Rarhi form of Bengali as spoken’ in 
in their conversation. with out- 
‘siders, speak in whiat is admittedly Rarhi Bengali ? Why, 
further, are such people described as bi -lingual, when, 
oth at home and in conversation with outsiders, they 
. speak in Rarhi Bengali or in some language which it 
is not easy to distinguish from Rarhi Bengali ? 
j A recent report from Manbazar police-station adds 
piquancy to the situation. . While, for 40 long years 
and more, we had been treated with dissertations, even 
in judgments pronounced by the Judicial Commissioner 
_of Chota Nagpur, about, -“Kurmali,” the tribal langu- 
age of aboriginal Kurmis of Chota Nagpur” being “a 
‘subdialect of Magahi” (which the genuine Kurmali 4s, 
as.spoken by immigrants from Ranchi plateau into the 
‘subplateau Panchi Pargana area of that district and 
the adjoining north-western portion of Manbhum dis- 
trict), a leaflet under the name Navodaya that was 
posted on walls of shops in the marketplace of Man- 
bazar on the 26th July last, a few days subsequent to 
ex-minister Sri Binodananda Jha’s tour in Manbhum 
district, declared that Maithili was the mother-tongue 
of every one in Manbhum district except of the band 
_ of 11,-foreigners who accept Atul Ghosh as their leader 
‘and have formed themselves into a bogus Lok-Sangha. 


_ Tt is indeed strange that, while a highly educated - 


gentleman like Sri Ranchhor Prasad, 1.A.5., the 
Provincial Census Superintendent, finds it difficult to 
distinguish between the so-called “Bihari dialects 


‘spoken in Manbhum and the western form of Rarhi 
Bengali as spoken in Manbhum,”? and presumably also 


‘to discover similarity with any one of the genuine dia-. 


lects of Bihari, unsophisticated villagers of Manbhum, 
so far away from Bihar proper, should have acquiged 
the fine sense of discovering kinship between the langu- 
age which) they speak in their homes and Magahi- as 
spoken ‘in the districts of Paina Division and in South 
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Munshi Nundjee’s time without any materia] change in 
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- Yet another point worth mentioning in this con. 
nection is that, in the nineties of.the 19th century, a 


brilliant Bihari Deputy Collector,, Munshi .-Nundjee who 


was working on the Ghatwali paemaish among ‘thé 
Bhumijes of Barabhum and Manbhum parganas, never 
-suspected ihat these Bhumijes had the least inkling of 
Magahi or Maithili or of any other Bihari dialect; and 
-he invariably wrote his roobakaris in. the plain Bengali 


language which he believed to be the mother-tongue of 


the Bhumijes and also of the majority of others among 
Fifty long years passed after 


the situation, But the Independence of 1947 has at 
last aroused an awareness, and an awareness that is 
steadily increasing, although this awareness is only an 
illusion; that the lenguag e which Bhumijes of Barabhum 
and Magbhum parganas speak in: their homes ‘is a dia- 
lect of Bihari~it does not matter much whether it 43 
a subdialect of .Magahi or of Maithili or even of Munshi 
Nundjee’s Bhojpuri. And the Bikari craze has spread 
also to Bauris, even though they may bé the same 
people as those in what Mr. Oldham described as the 
Bauriland of Bankura and Burdwan; it has spread also 
‘to Desaoli Santals and even to Adibasi- speaking Santals, 
whose number in Dhanbad has, on this account, shrunk 
from, 73,377 in 1931 to only 49,205 in 195). In Dhal- 
bhum the number of Bhumij-speakers lias, for tlie same 


‘reason, come down from 22,828.in 1931 to a mere 922 


in 1951. In the Santal Parganas, the crazé has affected 
males more than females, among the Malto-speakers at 


‘least; and 67,042 Malto-speakers of 193] have been 


replaced by only 23,774, of whom 18,030 are females, 
and only 5,744 are males:! 

Sri Ranchhor Prasad deserves thanks for having 
found out the main cause for the growth of this aware- 
mess (or delusion) of indigenous castes of Manbhum 
and Santal Panganas about the language spoken at home 
being a Bikari dialect. 

It is, in his opinion, “the opening of a large’ 
number of Hindi schools in. the border areas, ** Thy 
the course of the last 6 or 7 years, Hindi has been, 
introduced in most of the schools. which were exisi- 
ing from before. In addition, 400 Hindi schools 
teaching up to the Upper Primary standard, and 500 
night schools, which also teach Hindi, have heen, 
started in this district (Manbhum): ** The ten- 

dency to claim Hindi as the mother-tongue at the 
1951 Census appears to have been accelerated. by the 
opening of a large number of Hindi schools.” 

“Accelerated” is the word used by the Cerisus 
Superintendent ;, but a more appropriate ‘expression 
“senerated.’ It is' only after 
motion (or power) has been generated that accelera- 
tion can come in; and tkere had been no genesis of 
the awareness (or delusion) about ‘the language spoken 
at home being a dialect of Hindi or of the preference to 
return. Hindi as the mother-tongue, prior to the opening 
schools in purely Bengali- 
speaking areas. 
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‘PHILIPPINE FISH CULTURE 
By WALLACE E. McINTYRE 


THROUGHOUT monsoon Asia, fish culture in ponds, rice by the Philippine fish industry in 195]. Yet the islands 
“paddies and shallow bays occupies a prominent part of contain 600,000 hectares of swamp land plus extensive 
the land utilization pattern. In general, it is most tide flats, lagoons and shallow harbors and bays, many 
important in the heavily populated areas of intensive of which are good sites for fish culture projects. 

Bes FEE ad ae Tf all the unutilized waters could be 
used in fish production, a sufficient 
supply of protein food for the entire 
population undoubtedly could be ob-- 
tained. It is toward this goal that 
the Bureau of Fisheries and other 
government agencies of the Republic 
of the Philippines have been working, 
by establishing model fish culture 
centers, introducing new fish typés, 
training fishermen, financing fish pond 
construction, leasing public lands, 
carrying out research in fishery prob- 
lems and similar activities. 


In the Philippines, only estuarine 
waters are used for fish culture. Salkt- 
water swamp lands are utilized for 
pond rearing of the bangos or milk 
fish; skiallow bays and inlets serve as 
sites for oyster farming. The Philip- 
pine Bureau of Fisheries estimates that 


At these experimental ponds at the Dagatdagatan Saitwater . estuarine waters are two to five times 
Fishery Experiinental Station new techniques are being more productive per unit area than 


developed 1 agricultural land. 


population pressure. Thus in China, 
Japan and Indonesia, fish products are 
grown in conjunction or alternation 
with the regular crop mainstays. How- 
ever, fish culture is by no ‘means a 
universal practice throughout southeast 
Asia, even in areas well suited to such 
a crop, and for this reason the deve- 
lopment and improvement of fish cul- 
ture represent a_ significant addition 
to the food resources of many of its 
regions. 

Since 1902, population of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines has grown from 
about 7000,000 to 20,000,000. This 
increase, plus the traditional emphasis 
on production of export agricultural 
products, brought about a marked 
pressure upon the food resources of 
the islands. With a rice and fish 
national diet, the nation finds itself in , 
the predicament of being a rice and This is a catching compartment of one of the fish-rearing 


fish importer. Estimates of the Insti- pond systems dev eloped by the Republic of the Philippines 


ay Bureaus of Fisheries 
tute of Nutrition place the _ nor- 


mal per capita consumption of fish at 25.55  . Althoug the cultivation of bangos is an old indus- 
kilograms of fish annually; this makes the fish try in the Philippines, it is only recently that research 
needs of the country approximately 511,000,000 kilograms. and modern techniques have been applied to show the 
Of this amount, 296,000,000 kilograms were produced full possibilities of fish culture. At the present, ban- 
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gos culture has developed three separate 
tidns in some areas. Catching and handling of the 


fry has become an established industry, while rearing © 


the fry to a fingerling stage has been separated from 
the production of marketable fish, 


xecent development in the cultivation of bangos 
or milk fish, an old industry in the Republic 
of the Philippines 


Although acclimated to brackish and even  fresh- 
water under artificial conditions, the bangos is a natural 
inhabitant of the open sea and will not reproduce ex- 
cept in its native saltwater. Depending on the locality 
the fry season lasts from March to August with a peak 
in May and June. The fry are caught in many areas, 
such as Balayan and Batangas Bays, and along the 
sandy coasts and river mouths in Mindoro, Marinduque, 
Samar, Leyte, eastern Luzon, Zambales, Oriental Negros, 
southern Panay and others. Tiny and almost trans- 
parent needle-like fry are caught in abaca cloth push 
nets and a variety of seines and traps. They are placed 
in earthen jars with fresh seawater, about 2,000 to 3,300 
fry each. 


_ Fishermen are paid for their catch according to the 
quantity. The fry are sold at the beach to representatives 
of fishpond operators, and the unsold surplus is- taken 
to Manila by train, truck and airplane. Fishpond 
operators near Manila Bay obtain the fry from whole- 
sale depots. 

Although the practice of raising the fry to market 
size in a continuous operation still is common, certain 
fishpond owners limit their activities to raising fry only 
to the fingerling stage, In turn, the fingerlings are 


phases ‘or opera- 
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Nursery ponds for fingerling production range in 
size from 500 to 5,000 square meters, separated into 


hei 
ray 


pr Saab a % 


units by low partition dikes with inlet and drainage, 


pipes. Prior to stocking, the ponds are drained and 
leveled, after which a series of flooding, draining and 
drying activities is carried out in order to rid the pond 
of predators. For operating conditions, the pond depth 
is maintained at three to five centimeters in order to 
prevent the growth of filamentous algae, while 
encouraging the growth of lab lab, the food of the young 
bangos. Lab lab consists of a large assemblage of 
microscopic plants and animals closely associated with 
the bottom soil. It develops at the pond floor in a 
greenish, brownish or yellowish mat or scum, 

When the pond is covered with lab lab, it is stocked 
with angaverage of 30°to 50 fry per square meter. 
Nursery pond water remains quite salty, receiving only 
eccasional changing with new tidal water. During a hard 
rain, the water level is raised to prevent a rapid change 
in salinity and temperature. In time, the supply of lab 
lab becomes exhausted, necessitating artificial feeding. 
When this happens, rice bran is broadcast over the ponds 
twice a day at the rate of 5 to 12 kilograms per hectare. 

After one and one-half to two months, the fingerlings 
are 5 to 10 centimeters long, and may be sold to 
rearing pond owners. By controlling the food supply, 
however, the fish may be stunted at this stage for one 
to two years, thus maintaining a supply of fingerlings 
throughout the year. Despite the fact that bangos 
spawn but once annually, multiple cropping in the 
fishponds is feasible. 

Good rearing pond systems include three compatt- 
ments: the catching pond, the holding pond and the 
rearing pond. The catching pond is a small subdivision 
10 to 30 meters on each side, located near the main 
gate. As do many other fish, the bangos tend to,swim 
against a current; so, by admitting water to the pond, 
the fish can be concentrated in the catching pond for 
harvesting. 


Y. | 


Fingerlings are kept for some time in the holding . 


pond. The food provided in the deeper water of the 
rearing pond is filamentous algae (lumut). A stay im 
ihe holding pond -helps the fish in this change of diet 
from lab lab to lumut, and also enables them to grow 
a bit Jarger and thereby to be more capable of 
withstanding enemies in the big ponds. 

Finally, rearing ponds are stocked with 1,000 to 
1,500 fingerlings per hectare, and from then on the fish 
need little attention. The water goes stale eventually, 
but since it is stocked, it cannot be changed completely. 
The pond is merely freshened by admitting water through 
the main gate during high tide and allowing it to escape 
during low tide. When the food is exhausted, algae 
from outside sources are planted, and certain types of 
seaweed are added as substitute food. 

Depending upon the food available, bangos reach a 
marketable size, about 1-1/2 pounds, in three to six. 
months, With the development of the  fingerling 
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industty, so that fingerlings may be ordered throughout 
the year, and the use of substitutes for algae as food, two 
to. four crops of fish may be produced each year. Each 
crop should amount to at least 1,500 pounds per hectare, 
~ and would far exceed the expected return per hectare 
of rice. 

Concomitantly with the bangos, giant shrimp fry also 
are placed in the ponds, Shrimp and other fish often 
enter during the freshening activities, to add further 
to pond production. Some crustacean pests which bore 
holes in the dikes are also edible. 

Despite the abundance of freshwater 
swamps, artificial reservoirs, irrigation, 
canals and paddy fields, no freskiwater 
pond cultivation of any importance 
takes place in the Philippines. Far- 
mers catch dalag, the interesting air- 
breathing fish, in rice paddies.* Several] 
other native fish are caught and trapp- 
ed in paddies, and streams, but none 
of this is planned fish culture. Yet in 
many areas of Indonesia and south- 
east Asia, freskiwater fish are cultivated 
in large numbers in rice paddies, door- 
yard ponds and reservoirs, and in 
Thailand, even in wooden boxes. Fresh- 
water fish culture not only provides a 
convenient source of protein and in- 
creases productivity of the land, but it 
also overcomes the lack of transpor- 
tation and refrigerating facilities which 
contribute to the expense and scarcity 
of fish in inland areas. 

In order to encourage freshwater 
fish culture, fhe Bureau of Fisheries 
has introduced several proven species, 
such as the gouramy from. Indonesia, 
and the plasalit and tilapia from Thailand. Demonstration 
fish ponds have been costructed, literature has been made 
available to the public, and fry of gouramy, plasalit 
and tilapia have been raised and distributed. 

Shellfish culture in natural brackish and estuarine 
waters, not considering fish ponds, represents another 
potential source of protein. At the present, only a small 
amount of oysters and kapis (windowpane shells) is 
produced by farming techniques, although oysters are 
common in many coastal areas of the Philippines. 


Oysters are found in tidal rivers, creeks, salt marshes 
and landlocked bays where the bottom ordinarily is 
semi-sandy, hard and sticky. For many years, small 
plots of oysters have been cultivated at Bacoor Bay 
(southeastern Manila Bay). in tidal streams and 
jagoons just north and south of Manila and in seve- 
ral other points along the western and northern coast 
of Luzon. Bacoor Bay in Cavite contains about 200 
hectares of ‘privately owned oyster farms, while 10,000 
hectares await development in Lingayen Gulf. 

“Jn the Bacoor Bay-Manila region, oyster rearing 
areas do nog provide-the firm bottom most suited to 
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oysters, and commonly are mudchoked Gatines apie 

filling with silt. In order to prevent smothering a 
the oysters, and also to utilize the water vertically, 
several types of hanging methods of culture 
copied from Japan, andthe tray method from Austra= — 
lia. The first method used, and one 
observed in the more sheltered tidal 
lagoons, is the stake or tulus method. 
bamboo stakes are driven into the 


In this case, 


oyster valves or tin cans impaled’ upon the stakes to 
In less protected or larger © 


serve as spat collectors. 


Oyster farms abound in the Bacoor Bay-Manila region in 


the Republic of the Philippines . 


areas, sturdy bamboo posts are driven into the bottom — 


as supports for long horizontal bamboo poles which” 
are placed at levels within the tide ranger For the” 
hanging or bitin method, wires with a crook on one 
end are hung vertically from the horizontal poles. 
Old’ valves are threaded on the wires as cultch, thus” 
enabling the growing oysters to live above the muddy — 7 
bottom and to use efficiently the available space. 
many shallow areas, a variation of this method is ie 
whereby long slender poles threaded with culteh are 
suspended horizontally between the bamboo posts. 
Usually four 20-meter “long lines? are spaced about 8” 
inches apart on a frame. This is the line or sampa-~ 
yan method. The tray or screen method consists of 
placing cultch on chicken wire or bamboo screening ~ 
which is built in the form of movable trays, These ~ 
are easy to move from place to place and are convenient , 
for fattening marketable oysters, or for improving — 
undersized oysters collected from stake or hanging ~ 
methods. re 


In more remote coastal areas, several more primi- — 


tive techniques are used locally, Bamboo logs are 
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that -oyster spats may attach themselves to the bamboo. 
_lWhere big stones and coral rocks are available, the 
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_ stones are arranged in suitable areas along the shores 
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gransportation is a handicap which presumably can be 
t overcome in time if the market justifies it 


oyster production in the Philippines. 


Oyster 


of a cove. 


rocks. 


No attempt has been made to obtain 


spats eventually attach to the 


statistics on 
Many are pro- 

There is little demand 
Lack of ice and adequate 


duced only for subsistence. 
for them on the market. 
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Oysters growing on wires, in the hanging or 

bitin method, is one of several techniques used 

in the Republic of the Philippines in the 
practice of fish culture 

An 


interesting product usually associated with 


Nregular oyster {farming is the windowpane shell, known 


“in the Tagalog dialect as “kapis.” 
“pearl oyster, 


convex left valve. 


This shell is a 
placenta, whose entire shell, 
“including the meat, is about one centimeter in thick- 
mess, whereas the average short diameter of large 
‘shells is about 12 to 14 centimeters. Because the 
‘right valve is flat, it is more valuable than the slightly 
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free and unattached, and sometimes it is 
covered with mud and debris. 
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Utilizing the extensive low tide flats of Bacoor 
Bay, the Philippine Bureau of Fisheries operates an 
experimental and demonstration oyster and kapis farm 
near the village of Binakayan, Cavite, which has 
served to arouse interest on the part of private oyster 
in the Manila Bay area. Seedlings are 
planted in favorable areas which are surrounded by 
protective fences of bamboo brushes and sticks, Often 
the fences are used simultaneously as cultch for oys- 
ters. When planted in November, kapis|) may be har- 
vested the following June. 

After thes kapis are harvested, the meat is re- 
moved and the shells are soaked in water to clean 
them and ® produce a characteristic luster. For 100 
years, kapis shells have been utilized as windowpanes 
throughout the Philippines. This is especially true 
for the slidhg window. Tiny translucent pieces 
about three inches square are set in rows within large 
frames to form distinctive windows. Many novelties 
are manufactured from the shells for local as_ well as 
for tourist consumption. Although rather _ infinite- 
simal, the meat is considered to be a delicacy and is 
used in a variety of dishes such as chowder, kapis 
omelet and adobo. 


The new Philippine Republic is beset with many 
problems as a_ result of its change from territorial to 
independent status. One of these is the need for 
greater self-sufficiency in food, a need fostered by a 
rapidly growing population, a desire to industrialize, 
the necessity to conserve dollar reserves and the long- 
established agricultural and cultural patterns which need 
modification. f 


The presence of large areas of undeveloped or 

poorly developed swamplands and shallow coastal aread 
provides a most promising possibility for overcoming 
the present shortage of protein foods. The scientific 
production, of bangos and oysters in brackish and salt- 
water sites, plus the development of freshwater fish cul- 
ture in inland swamps, paddy areas, reservoirs, and 
irrigation systems conceivably can provide a_ sufficient 
amount of protein in itself, to serve the needs of the 
entire nation. Fish from backyards and farms is a 
reality in much of south-east Asia, and should be a 
reality in the Philippines—From The Scientific Monthiy, 
U.S.A. 
Wallace E, ‘Melntyze. 


* Photographs : Courtesy of Dr. 
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‘Inpta has a hoary and interesting past. The tropical 


climate of this vast heterogeneous land was never drizzly 
and the land never thickly vegetated like the jungle- 
belts of Central Africa or Malaya during the known his- 
torical period, but it is not likely that this country. would 
have been much different during pre-historic times. 
Archaeologically, although more intense research has 
been done in the regions of Greece, Italy, Palestine or 
Egypt, the more ancient Jand of India is: still in the 
primary stage of archaeological studies. The lets vege- 


tated rocky South India is every year exposing new finds 


of older ages and also exposing remains of buried cities 
The beginning made by the discoveries 


bed has been followed by finds in the Frontiers, Hastina- 
pur, Bikar, Narmada, Chambal, and Brahmaputra Valle; 
and other places. Hindus call the earth Ratnagarbha (one 
who treasures gems in her bossom), and devoted explorers 
are every year unearthing hoards of gems from her 
bosom in the form of remains, skeletons, stone imple- 
Finds in the Indus 
Valley have already pushed back the antiquity of Indian 
civilisation to the fourth millennium B.C. 


The author sojourning in the jungles of Central 


_ India which is less occupied by man, brought to light 


many such relics and remains, numbers of which have been 
deposited in various musuems and many of which are 
still lying in the wilderness. There is a mention in the 
Purana (Skanda Purana) of the origin of the aboriginals 
of Malwa, the Bhils, the Nishadas, etc., who are said 


_ to have been born out of the churning of the thigh of 


King Vena; and the story of Prithu Vainya, the son oi 
Vena, the first of the kings of human race in the days of 
Chakshusha Era (Manvantar) is very interesting. It is 
stated that prior to this first king (Adi Makaraja Prithu) 
who founded a settlement in the vicinity of the river 
Narmada (Padma, 88, Ch. 27), men lived near the banks 
of rivers and lakes, ate fruits and roots, and lived in 


_ the wilderness without a social order (Padma, 24, Ch. 28). 


This perhaps is the first 
civilisation of Malwa or 


mention of the pre-historic 
Avanti, and Malwa (Central 


_ India) has since then been a torch-bearer of art and 


{ae 


ee A ass 


culture, and ever famous for the valour and prosperity 
of the people. 


In this land of Avanti (Ujjain of Central India) 
Daksha Prajapati, the father-in-law of Shiva practised 
penances for the increase of his family stock and it was 
here that the demon Andhakasur was killed by Shiva, 
and Tripur was defeated by him and was confiscated of 
his wealth and property (in Sanskrit uf means wealth 
and jaini means winner). Ujjaini was the capital of Avanti. 
Avanti was so called because it protected its  inhabi- 


tants from the wrath of Asuras (ava means to protect). 
- Ujjaini was also called Pratikalpa, i.e, as old as the eand terracotta figurines, uncoloured and mono- bio- and 


beginning of the Kalpa. The Kalpa in which we live is 
Varaha Kalpa of Vaivaswata era (Skanda, 


ti, Ch, 4 41, 4, 7), A Ed teal fritid 


kheri, Songher, Ujjain. -Chikalda, Maheshwar, 


’ Hitherto the pia: civilisation of the 1 
Valley was supposed to be the oldest culture in this anciet 
land, but. now the discoveries of Bikaner, Na “a 
Valley, Rangpur, Chambal Valley and the Deccan have 
revealed new find spots of the Stone-Age culture. T he 
pre-historic paintings of Bhopal and the _ ps oe 


implements of the Upper Narmada Valley were the 1 2m 
pre-historic finds of this (Malwa) region so far, but 1 10 
industries h, aN 


centres of core and flake microlithic 
newly been discovered. 
Tools from Nagada Site 


SORAPER 


— 
A COPPER Axe Piece 
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Some tools from Nagada site | 
The writer had the opportunity of travelling along tb 


banks of the Narmada, Chambal, Kalisindh and hivall na 


Pottery belonging to the microlithic age was found ¢ 
several places in,this region ; it is identical with that o 
Amri-Nal, Channu-daro, Rangapun, Harappa, Mohen-jo ) 
daro, Kulli and Rangaghudai pottery. There are several hig 
level mounds at Nagada, Rajpura, Takara-wada, Bhilsudi, 
Machakda, Kesur, Kanwan Runija, Badanawar ate 
Karamdi, Sejawata, Jaora, Rojana, Badawada, Uncha= 
enol. 

Mandauur, Neemuch, Barwet and Amaliakheri, ksi 
and Digthan. e 

While making surface explorations, the writer found 
out clay beads, one broken copper axe, one iron ¢ ce 


polychrome- pottery and several stone implements. 
stratographical study of these mounds, age Nag 
mound, gives the following results, . 
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~ tion of he oscai They ae “The ane just above 
the trap rock are of gravel mixed with sand. This layer 
ni be further divided into two groups, the upper greyish 
gravel and the lower greenish gravel. The lower one 
_ indicates its priority in formation and we can safely 
call it the lower gravel. Though the upper gravel is 
distinctly clear and at a height from the lower gravel,, at 
ae places it rests at this side of the mound just above 
a the lower gravel. A scraper-cum-engraver was recovered 
be eG or a this gravel which was made out of trapign core, 
Ty logically it is difficult to put it into some definite 
group of artifacts. 
‘Over and above these layers is the beginning of the 
mein debris _ stratification. At Nagada and 
Thadavada the stratographical sections are cfearly marked 
Seas ‘through the cuttings caused during rains. We shall 
~ atudy here the Nagada Mound A stratography. 
At the surface is the layer I which has yielded a 
human skeleton 5’ 3” long, its head is in the north and 
is a little tilted to the right. The bones are found 
| crushed, the broad pelvis bones denoting its female sex. 
oe No inscribed pottery or seal was found in this layer and 
iy seems that it belongs to a much later age. The 
Pe, ‘pottery is of rough texture, coloured red and slightly 
polished. Brick masonry is found at some places, 


oe 4s es =? eh is fai 


Sule Mv? 
is of the la ee One on send a 
one mai were also found along with charred bones 4 
terracotta in layer V. A rusted iron axe typologic 
resembling the copper axes of early peroneal 
found in, this layer, : a 
Now, beneath these layers come the layers which a 
full of coloured and designed pottery. The — 2 
‘VIA is a burnt representation of the layer VIB. 
layer VIB is 4 to 6 feet thick and gives varie 
interesting bowels with square hatched designs 9 al 
many artistic motifs. The bowls vary in size (di: mete 
of 4”, 6” & 7” and height 4” to 6’). Their ba: 
generally round, their outer and sometimes inner § SI 
faces are coated with fine red slip and then desi 
with dark brown, ivory black and sepia lines, Mier 
liths (fluted cores, serrated blades, knife blades, trapezi 
Iunates) are associated with this layer. A | 


= ¢ 


ae There are some signs of burning in the south-east cor- 
ee mer but that does not lead us to the conclusion that 
might have been a sacking or invasion. 

The layer II which is 3’ below the surface yields the — 


g | there 
a 


same -type of pottery as above but is slightly harder, 
_ more reddisli, and polished. Brick masonry is abundanily 
found in this layer but the bricks being very fragile no 
ef complete brick could be found. Some pieces of sand- 
stone mortar were available. In this layer 1 a coin andan 
inscribed potsherd were found. The characterstic of the 
' letter is Brahmi of the second contury B.C. This layer 
belongs to the early historic period. The coin 
represents hallow cross tree in the railing, lourine symbol 
and swastika on obverse and an elephant and a rider on 
- the reverse. 
The layer III is a layer of burnt charcoal bricks, 
pottery pieces and ashes, probably indicating an invasion 
by some foreign tribe or enemy, or a local fire. The 
_ pottery is similar to the above layer bui a few pieces of 
_ black potsherds were found which are black in colour and 
polished in appearance inside and outside (Shat Wahan 
pottery). Some pieces were red inside and black out- 
_ side. Brick masonry is rare in this layer. 
There is little difference between layer III and 


layer V, but in layer V a few pieces of N.B.P. pottery . 


were found and a few pieces of black polished pottery with 
scratched designs are also found with them (Mega- 
_ lithic pottery). A few cremation pots. or urns were 
found in the southern side of the mound in this very 
ane on layer IV which is seen clearly in the south 
east c a of the mound. is a heap of ashes with the 
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Nagada terracottas | 4 q 
4 sh 
Thadawada presents a different layer at this stage 
which yielded pinkish yellowish buff pottery with hori-™ 
zontal red lines coated with thick dark sepia paste, e. 
The texture is very ‘hard and the pottery gives a mets 
sound, Serpentine lines are drawn vertically to de 


FM 


some of the pots. “4 ae 


ay | 
e The Nagada layer 7A is the burn representation (a € 


vessels with artistic motifs in ‘curvatures and ‘geomet a ical 


Et ! 





ate P Ragada and "Thadewela Dee 
“tep esented. Different forms of deer, spotted deer 
with twisted horns, antelopes, and birds were drawn 
“with sepia and ivory black lines on red surface. 
~ Some microliths are also common in this layer. Some 
P 0 jlychrome potsherds were also found in this layer. 
Layer VIII is again the burnt remains of leyer ViIIA. 
s layer gives us the pottery of the same technique 
a the erudeness of drawing shows the evolutionary 
te of the preceding layer VIIB. 
_ The last black soil layer which touches the virgin 
oil of the yellow bed, presents the hand-made pottery 
of hree types: (1) Buff-coloured, (2) Pots made with 
> help of baskets, (3) Crude hand-made pottery. The 
yer VIII is a layer of black cotton soil with orange 
“ha ‘and hard crude black ware. The number of the 
microliths is hardly five but 2 big flakes of jasper were 
re eevered from this layer. Typologically we may put 
em in end-scrapper group of protomicroliths. 
i. This layer denotes the existence of heavy forests 


ounc 


= the period when man had just begun to settle 
= d collect foodstuff, 


COINS FROM NAGADA 


= Now we come to the study of the stone implements 


z 
nC 


in these layers. Throughout the mountain re. 
iris of the Himalayas, the Vindhyas and the Deccan, 
i implements of the pre-historic man are scattered. 
The early stone implements were called palaeoliths and 
belonged to a very remote period when man was in his 
y stages of life. - Stuart Pigott called it a period of 
immense monumental inanition over millennia. 
__, There was a tendency to conclude that the tool- 
making industry was first started at the end of the third 
C la cial period but now the farthest limit is pushed 
back to the first and second Inter-glacial period and 
2 importance is attached to the first one. Accord- 
‘to Zeener, the Achullian period is as old as 430,000 
te 0 450,000 years and the Leyvellusion one is 23,000 to 
a 1,000 years. Some archeaologists stress that the tool- 
1 industry should be related to the second Inter. 
vial period only. 


ont _ Some of the implements from the Chambal Valley which 
were found in the lower gravel (consisting of greenish sand 
ef anc gravel) belong to the early palaeolithic group. 
“Warbeda and Shivana). The use of the — stone 
implements continued up to the first millennium B.C. 
_ They were found in existence even in copper age and® 


_ thus the culture is called chalcolithic culture, The stone 
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aré foond in many ate pice, : 
The latest implements are those which were regularly 
chiselled and edged by rubbing the surface or flaking it 
to required shapes, ‘They are classed as protomicroliths © 
and microliths. Stone axes, arrow-heads and spear-heaas ~ 
were made out of stone by the said process, It has 
been observed through excavation that man invented these 
implements before he learnt the art of ‘making pottery, 
and continued with this industry till the period in which 
he could produce high classical decoration in colours with 
copper implements, i.e, up to the 3rd or 4th millennium ; 
BC. 
References to stone implements are found in many 
mytkplogical tales of Puranas and of epics like the - 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Valmiki’s Ramayana 
mentions warriors equipped with shila, pashan,  iri- 
shirsagra gnd Shaila stone implements. (6.2,27./62, 
57.6. 15.595.) . . 
Agni Purana mentions Shila as panimukta ayudha, 
ie, implemeng to be projected freely with hand only, 
Drashad was also a stone implement. The Vedas 
mention such implements as Ashma Hamna (Rig, ~ 
7.104,5, Ath. 84.5.) and Ashma Chakra (Rig. 
10,101.7) . ) 


The pottery stratification presents interesting 
materials to the archaeologist and the artist. The hand- — 
made pottery was not generally coloured yet a few 
coloured pieces were recovered from places like Nagada 
and Gangadhar. The coloured pottery may be classified 
under the following groups. These classifications are 
only for general guidance, and scientific analytical study 
can be obtained only after scientific excavation. The 
mounds at Nagada. Thadawada. Bhilsudi, Gangadhar, 
Kanwan, Maheshwar, Meen Rajpura, Mandasaur and, 
Neemach are richly stratified and very regular stratum 
aeposits of different phases of pre-historic pot tery are 
clearly marked out through cuttings. 

Group 1. Hand-made pottery. 
Class 1. Uncoloured hand-made pottery made 
with the help of baskets. . 
Class 2. Hand-made pottery (without the 
help of baskets) but uncoloured, 
Class 3. Hand-made coloured pottery. 
Wheel-vurned pottery. 
” Class 1. Uncoloured pottery. 
Type 1. Uncoloured burial urns of 
rough texture with ugly shapes, 
containing bone and ashes. They 
generally belong to mediaeval and 
early historic period. 
Type 2.  Uncoloured crude bowls 
and flasks. 
Coloured pottery with hand structure ~ 
and fine fabric and painted deatera 
(Pre-historic pottery). 
Indian red surface and lining with 
black colour. 
Light red surface lining in sepia 
Type 3 Sata d urfa Sa with 
ype 5. Dee wa red surface 
Bagh oplone ssc ie saath as 
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Class 1. 


Type 1. 
Type 2. 
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1 ig gael surface with ‘green core the Indus potters. The colours, iodo age é sure be 
spethe es oe dark sepia altogether changed. Polishing of pottery was a sj 

ie : feature of the ancient R.B. pottery and was dor 


lini 

Reddish surface lining with red and. rubbing Iaminated clay and sand while the posal 
black and with surpentine fine hot (Lucas. Jour, Anthrop. 1929). Application Br 

: decoration. ; slip of resin, gum, Jack and oil was practised to pe 
oe “ sine at Gata ai a polished surface. It was a common way of Ame 

e decoration 

Class 4. Dark tan surface with tadieh “teal and, African potters. In India, juice of HC 

Indicum was applied to the pot to get a black polish 


lini “yas? fe 
aioe ae iene or nes surface (Annual Report, Arch. Dep. H. H. Nizam— Do 


Class 5. Cream-coloured. light dn haar 1915, p. 5). Even today the Indian potter app send s 
— Group 4. Class 1. thin slip or red clay (hidumchi) and oil and then alloy 


Type 1. Upper half and the inner surface the pot to dry to be rubbed by agate, quartz or glass 
black in colour and with surpentine pebbles to get a polished surface. “s 

| lining on the outer surface. The colours which were used in those ancient ti 

Type 2. Coloured ag above but the upper half and are still used to decorate the pottery, are made 2 


is painted with deep red. ¢ =. 
Type 3. Pots with white spots in the core of local clay. The clay is finely powdered and is mi = 


and painted half in red and weli- with the extract of Mirobolan and Inknut, ‘Kher 
polished (Late-historic) . Babbol barks and liquid gum. 

Type 4. Pots with mica powder with the slip 
(Late-historic). 


Pots with poor fabric and rough 
texture, 
Type 1. Buff surface with sepiu 
lining (Late-historic) . 
Type 2. Buff surface with light red 
lining: (Late-historic) . 
Thin black unslipped ware (Late- 
historic). | : 
Thin red wunshipped ware (Late- 

, historic) . 

_ Grovp 6. Rough texture but burnished slipped 

| wares, 

Pia Class 1. Light pink surface with lines of 

sepia, black, white, red and_ light Core and flake tools from Chambal Valley 


blue (Late-historic) . " ib 


Class 2. Red slipped ware with rosette designs Though kilns have been found in many sites of 


omen works (Gupta and Indus Valley no kiln was seen in this area. It 


Class 3. Red polished with scratch designs. generally been found that the pots of Chambal Va ley 
(begins with Pre-historic layers). were irregularly heated and the scars of over-h eal a ing 
Class 4. ibe oe oe aa with burnished fave changed the colours of many pots. - 
Naty surtace. \oatwanan ). References to  pottery-making are abandantl 
Clats 5.-Same as Class 4 but with scratch Vedic literature. The name of the potter is scarce 


designs. (Megalithic type). 
; = ( a F : found in the Vedas but one verse gives us an inference o 
Fine fabric and hard structure. 
seven craftsmen. 


Class 1. Highl lished, ° teel tal 
tustre Sant known’ as" Northern black “And so were brought seven craftsmen from | 


polished ware. Heavens and they sang songs all day long and work 
Class 2, Fine red polished ware of the same These seven craftsmen are mentioned in Shastras 4 
| fabric. Painters, Sculptors, Dancers, Poets, Singers, Masons vd 
Beri. Class 3. Roman red Ware. / Instrument-players. Potter is a shilpi (Sculptor). T 
- Group 8. Unadi Sutra mentions him as Kullal 1-117; he is also 
Class 1. Orange core and sometimes surface called Chakinah, i.e, one who uses wheel for making 


painted with sepia. or black. a 
Class 2. Black ware of the lowest layers. pottery. Parashar and Ushanas called him Kumbha} ae 


Class 3. Greenish grey core with painted (Awmbha means pot).* 
surface. 

Class 4, Dark grey were. ~~: —_—— 

oup 8 belongs to the black cotton soil layer.) Waites vi in Kumbhakorat So “Gehhyece am 

1 i ye see here a brief accgant of the pottery i ahh Pit <a ¥ = ~ ern niateldiad 
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 Ghata, Kalasha, ha 
+E tei , Chamass, Kumbha, Kumbhini, Chatabharta, 
Ghats hedansk. Ghataraj, etc. 
. The process of pottery-making is given in Yajurveda, 
“process of making Mahaveer sacrificial pot is given 
P toliows 


~PAINTED POTTERY SITES IN MALWA 


NARMADA 
—_ 


1. Ujjain. 2. Amlyakhedi, 
5 Metwas, 
nr 9. Tungani, 


3. Bhiisudy, 
6. Nagada, 7. Rajapura, 8. 
10. Mahatpur, 
18. Gada, 14. Thadawada, 15. Sejawata, 
; Rojana, 18. Songada, 19. Meen., 

. Runija, 22. Bilpank, 23. Karamdi, 
. Kanwan, 26. Machakda, 27 Dhar, 
; Digthan, 30. Chikalda, 31. Khedi., 
. Maheshawar, 34. Navada Toli, 
Mandsuar, 37. Neomuch, 38. Jhamsawada, 
40. Piploda, 41. Ujadakheda, 
Pawaya 


28. 


cea 
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“Oh shining Dyava Prithivi, the water and earth 


which are brought from the sacrificial grounds on this 
urface of the earth, I with their help prepare the pot 
hich. is the head of the sacrifice I take thee and 
a x thee with the water I touch thee and polish 
hee. Bead heat and bake thee with the fire caused by 
1¢ burning of horse dung I take out of the hearth 
1 sprinkle upon thee the sheep milk Oh (Maha- 
‘veer Pot, thou art as bright as the moon and as shining 
s the sun !” 


7 7 


| 4 se the * Bout, dtandika, of. Yajurveda. the above: 
mentioned different acts are dedicated to different gods.” 
2 4 * Ferracotta figures are only a few, two bulls, one seal 
@ 
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4. Takrawada, 
Parmarkhedi, 
11. Gangadhar, 12. Kheda, 
16. Jaora, 
20. Unchakhedi, 
24. Bokharada, 
Nepawali, 
32. Pipalda, ° 
35. Makadkheda, 
39. Bes- 
42. Makshi, 


riving | ‘decorative ‘telief, one head resembling Mohenjo- 


aid a a cart has “et fay nly 2) 
finds of this ares. aids measuring 19 ins.x9 in. X84 
ins, 15 ins,x 15 ins.x3 ins. 19 ins, X15 ins.x4 ins., are 
generally found in every site. At several, places brick — 
masonry is clearly seen through the cuttings of the 
mounds. At Tharavada fortification walls of boulders 
are clearly visible. The use of bricks is very — 
ancient in India, Angiras was the master 
creator of this art. ¥ 

References to big cities are also found at — 
some places as ‘Yasaya Puro Deva Krata’ and 
‘Devanam Purah.’ 

All these pre-historic places lie on the 
main routes which join the ancient cities of — 
Daghapur, Ujjaini. Dhara and Mahismati. 
Thicy are generally situated on the eastern banks 
of the rivers. 

At present it is very difficult to idgualine ok 
who were the people who developed such a 
higl? culture ; whether they were Asuras, Aryans — 
or Nagas is a doubtful question. As the 
mythological tales tell us of the slaying of - 
Andhakasur and the victory over Tripur by 
Shiva it might be possible that Asura Culture 
may have flourished here. The Vena theory 
also supports this proposition. Bhils, Nishadas 
and. Prithus were the outcome of the churning 
of Vena’s thigh, They belong to non-Aryan) 
element, 

As it has been mentioned above that there are — 
some burnt layers at certain intervals presenting — 
charcoal. ashes, burnt pottery pieces and ~ 
human bones, we can only presume from this 
that at these intervals Malwa was sacked and 
burnt by some ‘formidable enemy, repeated 3 
attacks continued till the painted pottery cul- 
ture either disappeared, degenerated, or moved 
to some other region. Pottery group 4, class — 
1 type 3 (Mandsuay, Jaora, Ujjain) represents — 
such culture which must have degenerated and — 
afterwards either disappeared or the people 
got intermixed with the conquerors. Similar — 
burnt layers were found in many Indus Valley 
pre-historic mounds. 

If we study the pottery to see whether this Chambat 
Valley culture had any relation with any other contem-— 
porary culture of that age we get the following results : 


The potsherds from Nagada depict cross hatching 
squares, curvatures with hook- like designs. The sun m 
with) rays is the common motif of the Rangpur and — 
Jhukar culture. The 6th layer of Rangpur and Naru-jo- — 
daro have yielded pottery which is identical with Nagada 
layer 7th layer. The Nepawalli tan pottery with Indian 
red lining is identical with the 7th layer pottery of Ra 1g 1 
The buff and chocolate wares are also. similar 
Rangpur llth and 12th layer» ‘pottery ich | 
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The black-polished pottery with scratched designs 
from Nagada ‘has a very close resemblance to ~Jorve 
megalithic pottery and burial urns. The Jaora tree leaves 
are similar to the pipal leaves of Kulli wares. The deer, 
the spotted deer, and the hind portion of an un-identified 
animal have a close resemblance to Harappa drawings. 
They have a leaning towards conventionalism rather than 
naturalism. 

The spotted deer is a special feature of 
drawings. We have also scen that the spotted deer is the 
main animal decoration of Chamba! pottery, but then 
instead of co-relating these two cultures I should say 
that this style of painting was not borrowed from Susa 
or Diyala but must have been an independent outcome 
of the Chambal potters. The piece from Nagada depicting 
a peculiar animal is an interesting subjecg for study. 
In drawing, the technique is different from other drawings, 
it is crude and is stylised than the “deer and 
shows the workmanship of an altogether different school. 

The technique of painting decorations and spscially 
the animal forms and plants is that of decor&tive stylised 
conventions. They generally encircle the pots. In 
many vases the deer forms are continuously repeated in 
lines at the upper part. Their symbolised forms give a 
panel appearance. It has been generally found that 
these decorations are drawn on the red wares; the 
buff ware group does not show any remarkable progress 
in motif drawing. We can extend the red ware and buff 
ware group now to this part of India. 

At Thadawada one seal having a floral design was 
found and it resembles one of the Jhukar seals. 

I have gone through the subject showing the affinity 
of the Chambal Valley pottery with other different pottery- 
yielding areas, There must have been a close contact 


less 


Diyala 


ss : ! . A Re ee : 
A AND’ THE ALPS 


of these far distant cultures. The great barrier of the 
Thar desert hindered the free exchange of artisfic 
works, yet a few interchanges of pottery designs show 
the socio-political bargaining of the time. 


The Nagada mound A from the North 


‘tpugh these drawings show close relations with the 
Indus Valley culture, yet the Nagada, Rajpura and 
Thadawada pottery designs have a speciality of their 


own and particularly it has been marked that only a less 


surface of the pot is filled by the designs, The ecross- 
hatching squares, the inclined stair design and the 
horizontal polychrome line . designs are the special 
developments of the Chambal Valley. 

There is the greatest need for excavating these sites. _ 
Mahishmati has been excavated under the guidance of Dr, 
Sankalia of the Poona University. I should like to call 
the attention of the Archaeologists to this region of 
antiquity. | 
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THE FRENCH RIVIERA AND THE ALPS 


Cannes to Menton 


By A. N. SEN, m.a., B.sc. (Glas.), mit.£. (India) 


Napo.teon had reached the zenith of his career before 
he embarked on the disastrous march to and retieal 


from Moscow. It was worse 
Hitler had to face not long ago, 


than the disaster that 
in his attempt to reach 


Napoleon’s equestrian statue on Lake Laffray 
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Moscow and other Russian towns. Nations repeatedly 
subdued by Napoleon, now joined hands and forced him 
back to Paris and then as an exile to the island of 
Etba, south of France. His attempt to retrieve his 








Juan-Les-Pins 


misfortune extending to the famous “Hundred Days,” 
was as unique in the history of mankind, as his meteoric 
tise from glory to glory was romantic. One day he 
landed with a few followets from Elba at the Golf (Gulf) 
Juan, at present a bathing resort, quite close to Gannes, 
His route to Paris lay by Cannes through Grasse (the 
locality is at present the perfume centre of the world, 
where you come across the names of famous scent- 
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makers), Barreme Laffray, (with his big equestrian 


statue on Lake Laffiray) and Grenoble, as noted later.’ 


This is the celebrated Route Napoleon, which brings 
strange memories to visitors. There is the projection of 
the cape of Antibes towards Nice, with 
Juan-Les-Pins on one side and Antibes 
at the other. There are old Greek 
and Roman ruins and the presént pine 
forests at the cape and a safe harbour 
at Antibes, But tke silvery sand beach 
sheltered from the wind and pure 
crystal water of Juan-Les-Pins with all 
the sporting attractions draw inumer- 
able visitors both for winter and sum- 
mer seasons. It was at Valeseure 
nearby that Llyod George played his 
most famous round of Golf, when he 
secured a hole in his first shot. 


Near at hand is the pleasure city of 
Nice where thousands flock to bask 
in the sun, play with flowers during 


carnivals, gamble in the clubs and 
attend the famous tennis tourna- 
ments held here. This is where Shelley wrote 
and died and where Grimaldi, the vunifier of 


Italy, was born. Queen Victoria spent five consecutive 
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springs here. It is said that 300 days in the year out 
of 365 are fair. The island of Corsica, the birthplace 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, is seen at a distance and can be 
reached in 6 or 7 hours. Elba, where Napoleon was 
deported for a time, lies between Corsica and the West 
Coast of Italy. The famous Route Des Alpes to the 
North starts from Nice as well as the remarkable Cornice 
Roads along the coast to the East to Menton. Going by 
the Grand Cornice on the upper level, we returned by 
the coastal road through Monte Carlo. Menton, decked 
with flowers and fruits all the year round, has a lovely 
promenade leading up to the gate, where France ends 
and Italy begins, 
a 
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: Fr FRoM seven: years of Independence in India (1947-54) 
ie) ‘the first three years of the Indian National Congress 
a 885: 88) is a far cry, but a study of the old papers has 


vit s own interest and lesson. We have travelled far since 
June 1888 when from 25, Craven Street, Strand, London, - 


ai Dadabhai Naoroji, represeNtative in Great Britain of 
é he Irdian National Congress, published a placard to 
the 2 Britons with the words: 
ae “Without your aid our country and our 
ey: oH countrymen will remain in their present backward 
Se and dire suffermg. With your aid we 
Bs become even as you are, and even as. are 
_ our fellow subjects in the self-gov erned colonies; 
then, and then only, will India rise from its 
- eondition of poverty and backwardness and 
a worthily take its place in the great British 
| » Empire. z 
_ Whe social and intellectual progress of India after 
B ingli sh education was inaugurated, brought about a 
“great upheaval in the religious, social and family 
SI ‘oa The Theistic bodies like the Brahmo Samaj, 
a Samaj, social reforms like the Widow Re- 
marriage Act, brought in a new enthusiasm, and Raja 
Ra mmohun Roy was the first un-official ambassador 
| India to England. | 
_ The aggressive imperialism of Lord Lytton 
ollowed by the rule of Lord Ripon, which saw the 
fou ndation of constitutional agitation, had much to 
ah the birth of the Indian National Congress 
‘in 1885. The first assembly presided over by W. C. 
E Bon nerji was essentially the meeting of a few 
bet tellectuals, and was different in character from the 
aaa nd assembly in Calcutta presided over by Dada- 
bhai Naoroji. This was a great assembly of thinkers 
from all parts of India, and some of the resolutions 
| were passed indicated to the world that the 
Congress meant business. This meeting stirred not 
only the press in India but also the press of both 
the sections in England. The third Congress held in 
Vi ‘adras presided over by Badruddin Tyabji had a 
special signifidance because of the attendance of a 
cons iderable number of Mohammedan delegates in 
Spite of a certain amount. of propaganda by the 
a {chammedans against the Congress, made by Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan and _ secretly backed by the 
Anglo-Indian 


t ha 


} Pr hated and official influence of the 


Acency IN ENGLAND 


eo ‘was realised early, and very wisely too, that P 


a and: Fdisetil information 
| and to expose the distortions and misrepresentations 

tered to England by interested people. The work 
th: was started by Raja Rammohun Roy by carry~ 
a a -%mg on an agitation in England was followed by men 
Ss ame Keshab Chandra Sen, Lal Mohan Ghose, and 


to England in Parliament 


" dthels’ They reaheed afent service in sigh 


easier 


~ Bull. 


‘Parliamentary career as the 
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the British public on Indian matters both Sota the: 
press and the platform. But their task was made 
because there were a few vai Bi 
help them, 

Wit1am Dicsy, C.1LE.- Wire ke, 

“We in independent India should - reiterate our 
gratitude to the few Englishmen who carried — out. 
Indias fight in England with the tenacity ‘of John 
It was Mr. William Digby, C.LE., author of 
Prosperous India, India for the Indians and for Eng- 
land and India’s Interest in the British Ballothox, who 
was charged with running the agency known as the 
Indian Pofitical and General Agency at 25, Craven 
Street, London. To this man Digby, who looked a pic- 
ture of austerity with his small beard, sharp nose, sad 
eyes and broad forehead, India owes a debt which can ; 
hardly be eexaggerated. Since his return to England 
in 1879 Digby lived for India, and he was. the con- 
necting link between India surging with a new 
political enthusiasm and John Bull who looked 
askance at what was going on in India. The Editor 
of two influential daily newspapers, a man who con- 
tested North Paddington as a candidate with Indic 
as an issue, Digby was the fittest man for bei ng 
entrusted as the agent of the Indian National Con- 
gress. His work was all the more difficult and laud- 
able because he was not a member of the eee of 
Commons like Fawcett, who was known during his 
member from Tate 
Digby’s two official collaborators were Dadabnai 
Naoroji and Sir William Wedderburn. 

The Indian Political and General Agency as ‘the 
connecting link between India and England under 
William Digby did its work exceedingly well. The 
agency distributed Congress reports and __ politi cal 
tracts, organised meetings, published papers and was 
able to induce some eminent members of Parliament 
to take up India’s cause. It was due to men like. 
William Digby: and his. dollaborators that Bradlaug 
took up India’s case. Bradlaugh took up the work of 
India in Parliament after Fawcett. The constant. 
efforts of Digby and his friends kept the torch burn- 
ing and men like Sir Richard Garth, Sir William 
Hunter, Professor Stewart, Mr. Caine MP. and 
others were induced to take interest in India. Power- 
ful newspapers like the Daily News, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, the Christian 
World, British Daily Mail, the Haine Joe nal, 
etc., also evinded some interest in the ~ 
India. ‘= 
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f the. National jadian hoe ‘on ord ; “March, 
888, with Lofd Hobhouse in ‘the’ chair. 
[unter mentioned that 


“Indian ‘political reforms, as represented by 
the National Congress, proposés not a single new 


institution, but desires only to extend | and 
strengthen existing institutions on a broader 
' Basis,” 


Mr. Caine, M.P., in the same year travelled in 
ndia, and on his return delivered a speech and said: 
“In a very few ‘years the educated native will 
become a tremendous affair in the Indian society, 
and already he is knocking loudly at the door for 
some share in the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of his native land. When India becomes 
generally educated, the education being based upon 
English ideas and Englhsh aspirations, it will be 
impossible to deny to those who by education are 
fitted for it, a full share. in the privileges and 
_ responsibilities of the Government of the esountry.” 
In May, 1888, Sir William Hunter wrote to the 
sondon Times a few articles on the origin of the 
songress, its proposal and the arming ofeIndix. He 
eferred. extensively to the third annual meeting of 
he indian National Congress in Madras, which was 
resided over by Badruddin Tyabji, and - after an 
inalysis of the factors that had br ought about the 
seat upheaval in India. mentioned: 
aces “No skill can anticipate the results of ‘the 
“Vast new energy that is let loose each autumn 
upon the delta. We only know that nothing can 
stay its course, but that, throughout wide districts, 
it depends upon human forethought and human 
efforts whether the moving monster shall come as 
fertilising inundation or as a destructive flood.” 
Hunter also referred to interested Muslim propa- 
randa, against joining tae Congress and mentioned: 
“But, with the exception of the province in 
which the Mussalmans were classed as ‘backward 
races, the Mohammedans of India have cordially 
joined in the movement . . . the truth is that a 
loyal but vehement old Musselman finds it hard 
‘to comprehend the change which has come over 
the Indian political world. It is difficult for bim 
to understand that the problem in India of the 
Queen is no longer how to divide and govern but, 
having united, to rule. The difficulty is shared even 
‘by some Europeans, 2 
Ricwarp GarRTH AND Earpiry Norton 
‘ Sw Richard Garth, who was the Chief Justice of 
Bengal, and on whom pressure had been brought by 
Mr. Ibert to retire earlier and to take leave so that 
Mr. Justice Mitter did not get. a chance to act as a 
Chief Justice, did India a very great turn by his 
writings. As another of India’s friend, Eardley Nor- 
ton wrote in. one of his famous despatches published 
in the Hindu of Madras: 


“Let us accord. a warm praise and admiration - 


to the just and fearless gentleman. who, unlike so 
many *Who cared nothing for India once they have 
left the country, has ventured to lend the’ weight 
of his blameless namé, of his Jegal reputation, of 
his long experience and of his Privy Councallorship 
to the ” advocacy of the people’s claims.’ Were all 
_ officials as just and as true, the liaks which bind 


can 


Sir Willianr - 


* Tndia to 5 Bnglasill ould eon e in a fashion to: 
defy {he assaulé of time or trouble.” 
“# Garth wrote on: the necessity of separation of’. 
judicial and executive functions. f 
More than a passing reference has to be made,” 
to Eardley Norton whose powerful pen and speech “ 


were always at the service of India. In several — 
sessions of the Congress, Eardley Norton hid sup- * 
ported the Indian cause and whenever he would be. _ 
in England he would either be addressing meetings — 
or publishing letters, In a meeting at Benshamgrove _ 
Gateshead, Norton made a famous speech in 1888 in’: 
which he instanced some scandalous cases of mal- | 
administration of justice, owing to the autocratic 
power of the Governor and said that it was to the : 
eternal honour of Lord Ripon that he insisted on the ~ 
release and restriction to their families of a large 
number of people who had been transported by’. 
Grant Duff for no other offence than that they were 
present at, or did not quell, the riot. Norton also — 
referred to the howl of indignation that the Ilber 
Bill evoked from the European residents in India. © 
He also characterised it as shameful’ that the . 
Governor of Madras had turned down the desire of — 
the Indians to join the volunteer force as a bulwark 
against the Russian invasion. | 
In the months of July to October, 1888, Norton 
was in England and contributed a few letters that — 
were published in the Hindu of Madras. These letters _ 
show the man. Deep in sympathy and very outspoken — 


in nautre these despatches should be treasured in the 


history of Indian National Congress. In one of the : 
létters he writes: 


“The only way to appease Trish discontent 
and remedy the Irish misery is to endow Iréland 
with the freedom of Home Rule.. So shall it be 
with India, in the years to come, The movement 
is irreprsssible . . . they may hide the truth in 
India, and Viceroys may suppress the facts in 
despatches framed to serve a party purpose. But 
‘here the full sunshine of people’s sympathy will 
burst into the darkness of Indian officials and 
drag to daylight and to death the miserable. sophis- 
tries that would, keep you all a nation of slavés 

_ for ever.” - 
His estimate of the Indian decorations is clear 
when he speaks about William: Digby: 

“J should like him better if he did not own a - 
C.LE. in common with such gentlemen as Forestor, 
Webster and Abdul, Haq.” 

About Charles Bradlaugh, Norton says: 

“Sorung from ‘the people, the people have 
no warmer, bolder advocate . . . Mr. Bradlaugh 
has turned his attention to India. He has unlimited 
influence with -the masses. He is a most powerlul - 
speaker, He never touches in what he does nok 
believe.” = 

BRADLAUGH a. 
In a speech on 9th August, 1888, in Parliametit * 
when. the Indian budget was being discussed, Brad= 


laugh made the very prophetic statement: 
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= They boas no ial to ‘ville * ee enon 
‘ alone. “The strongest Government*:would one day 
- become feeblé; 
pardlyséd and “then in the hour of danger those 
men would turn against them. whom wey might 
have knit to them -by affedtion.” . 


The contribution of-Sir William Hunter, Director- 


the strongest wrist. would become - 


Genetal, Statistics, by several lectures and by his | 
before Bradlaugh’s pill dame-up, a delegation consist- 


articles’ in‘ the Contemporary Review, of Sir William. 
in Several -cases was 
* ton: was to have been preseht but he was unable to 

attend. It was a difficult task, 


Wedderburn by his -addresses, 
quite considerable. 


~ 


Mrs. Aiscta Besant 


Mrs. Annie Besant, even during the infancy. of 


the Indian National Congress, was taking interest in 
india. She wrote an article on “Mr. Bradlaugh at 
Home” in 1889, where she fondly refers to Alen O 
‘Hume as the moving spirit in Hindustan and men- 
tioned the great efforts of Dadabhai Naoroji and W. 
C. Botinerji to arouse English interest in Indian 
affairs. She ended her paper by the fond dream: “It 


our Oriental anise itt: its conservative civilisation 
_and its venerable antiquity.” 


GLADSTONE AND Roseer Kyicur 
The story: of India’s debt to some Englishmen for 
the evolution df the National Congress cannot be. 
completed without a .reference. to Gladstone . and ; 
Robert Knight. Gladstone received at, his’ house, 


ing of Hume, Digby, Bonnerji and Mudholkar. Nor-_ 


men on.the review of the situation was very sym- 





and Gladstone’s: com- | 


pathetic.- The London correspondent of the Hindu 
published an excellent’ account of this meeting. 
Another mutch misunderstood man in. his time ‘was. ’ 


would be a strange revolution, of a wheel if Charles - 


Bradlaugh so essentially incarnating the radicalism of 
our time should evolve into Secretary of-State for 





M.N. ROY: REVOLUTIONIST AND THINKER” 


Mr. Robest Knight of the Statesman ‘of Caleutta. In 


his own way, aNd he was a. than born out of time, he 
passion for 
justide and love ‘for India. His career was a failure, 
but that was his misfortune and not his fault. After’ 
his death°a reference was shade about him that he 


did India a very good turn with his 


could have shaped his own career if he had com- 


‘menced his Indian life in 1880 rather than in 1856, 
~:0: 
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By ARVIND® MALAVIYA 


MaNabenpra’ Nara Roy—more frequently known as 
M. N,. Roy—breathed his last quietly, unwept and 
unsung at’ Dehra Dun on the eve of the Republic Day 


last year. Almost a generation has grown up without: 


having heard of Roy, and the present generation 


remembers him only as a terrorist and ignominously. 


connects him with the Quit India movement. Except 
a handful of his. followers, both in India .and 
abroad, only the “Old Guards” of the’ ‘nationalist 
movement know his true worth, 

laore—A Grear Avventunn’ 

Roy’s real namie was Narendra Nath Bhatta- 
charya; thé name by which he was later known all 
over .the world was given by the Indian litterateur, 
Nanugopal Mukherjee, while the two were together 
in America. Born’ in February 1893 in Nadia, Ben- 
gal—the .cockpit of the Indian revolutionary move- 
ment—Roy came under the’ stress of the anti-parti- 
tion agitation in Bengal in his teens,-and- was influ- 
enced by Swami Rama Tirtha, Vivekananda and Auro- 
binds. At 14, he left school and joined Aurobindo’s 
National University. 


‘Aurobindo and became a Sanyasi. 


time he studied books on ‘philosophy ane metaphy- 
sics. After his release, lhe hesitated and thought like 
But his ° turbu- 


lent spirit could- not be suppressed for long and again _ 


he 
life. 


retumed to active polices and 


bring armaments for the Indian “undergroutid revolu- 


the Mexican Communist Party and went to Rusia. 
rose to be a member of the Politburo. . 


tionary movement, he became “dangerous” and could 


not return to India. Then began his series of voy- 


ages to the Middle Bast, China, the U.S.A., Latin. 


America and Europé. 

Tt was in the U.S.A. that he studied Marx. Roy’s 
eyes turned to the land where, according to the 
Webbs, a new civilization’ was taking shape. He 
looked to Russia for inspiration. Later he founded 


where he 


revolutionary - 


After the exposure of his plot with Gerais to: 


- With Stalin, Molotov and others he was the right-_ 


: By the time he had grown ‘into a* youngman the 


Bengal Gover nment. had a price on his head for raids, 
daccities and terrorist activities; outstandifig aniong 
which were the Howrah Conspiracy Case ‘of 1908 and 
“the Garden Reach Dacoity Case of 1914. He was 
Kept in police ree for 20 months, during Which 


hand man of Lenin, and, in spite of some differences,’ 


his beloved disciple. He also. edited the Vanguard 
and the Masses and was a member of the Comititern 
and the head of the Eastern University at Moscow. 
He knew 17 languages and wrote in four—German, 


‘French, Russian and, English, Reason, Romanticism | 


and Revolution, The Russian. Revolition and New 
‘Humanism are some of- his notable works, 


He came te India secretly in 1930 © ecaie the 
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' fundamental and eternal.’ 


ever, 


asks, 
inahenable. 


environment is the whole: universe. 
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advice of ‘his European friends, and under the guise . 


of Dr. 
year,. 


Mahmud attended the Congress séssion that 
and was frequently seen in the company of 
~A few months later he was arrested in 
and sentenced to 
“waging war against the King.” 

After release the entered Indian political life and 
contested for Congress Presidency in which, how- 
he was defeated by Moulana Azad, 

Enemy or tHe Freepom Strucoue — 

When the war broke out in 1939, Roy, with his 
dispassionate analysis, called it the “People’s War” 
and openly canvassed for its support in the face of 
public opinion, :This- sealed Roy’s -doom on the 
Indian horizon. His alliance with the British against 
the Congress in the name of the “People’s*War” not 
only cost him all public Sympathy but he was 
branded as the “enemy of the freedom struggle.” 

After that. Roy” just faded out of the Indian 
His League of. Radical, Congress- 
men later became the Radical Democratic Party. 


for 


The end of the war.showed that Roy was right. , 
' Britain lost, 


her imperialist moorings; a Socialist 
Government came into power which withdrew from 
India. 
RapicaL, HUMANISM 
Radical Humanism is Roy’s creation. 


tical philosophies from Plato: to Marx. He based 
his philosophy on the reputation of the economic 
determinism: of Marx. If everything is: determined 
economically, how can man make history at all? he 
For. him the sovereignty of man is sacred and 
In an atmosphere stifled by the ruthless 
operation of economic laws, Roy pleads for freedom. 
‘is the progressive remo- 


_ “Freedom”, he says, 
from the unfolding of 


— val of all restrictions 
human potentialities.” 

’ "Kor Radical Humanism man is the measure of all 
things. His concern is for a “rational political 
theory” and a “moral ‘political practice.” He 
for a “secular rational morality.’ He rejécts the 
extremely controversial contention of Jung, Needham 
ard MacDougall, that man is: irrational. Man, accord- 
ing to him, is éssentially rational as the universe (of 
which he is a part); is essentially harmonious and law~ 
governed, The 
whereas the universe is inherently law-governed, man 
is a free and moral agent. - 


‘Snirituel liberation: is thé precondition for so- 


cial and political liberation,” says Roy. 
Man started with a stru ggle with - his 
ment for survival. . This - strugale for freedom 
All human ‘achievements 
In the _ largest sense; man’s 
His conquest of 


environ- 


are: its by-products: 
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Six years’ imprisotment 


tromantic and . adventurous 
‘plained on rational 


This is a 
synthetic philosophy exhibiting the influence of poli- 


stands 


‘ home. 


differencé between the two is thab 
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freedom implies*knowledge. 





So, - 
In the course of and as’ 

a résult of man’s quest of Knowledge, he discovers 
truth. This truth is nothing abstract or mefaphysi- 
cal; it is the content of man’s knowledge—an objec-— 


tive fact. Thus, the hierarchy of Humanist axiology 
is: (a) Freedom; (b) Knowledge; and (c) Truth. 
. “They are not autonomous but ‘ inter-related 
‘logically as well as  ontologically. Thercfore, 
freedom cannot be attained by iImmoyal means 
nor can an enlightened man. be a iar.” 
Here Roy is definitely in the camp of Tolstoy, 
Gandhiji, Huxley, Ignazio Silone, Lassallé and a 


host of others who insist on the purity of means. 


New Humanism | 
~The dissolution in 1950 of the Radical Democratic 
Party—-which Roy dissolved on the ground that the 


age of party politics was over—was a testimony to his 


In fact, his seemingly 
career cannot “be ex- 
grounds; always and every- 
where he acted as he believed. It, moreover, 
opened a new chapter in the course of his political 
philosophy. With the acceptance of the goal of the 
‘Welfare State by nations, he said, the conventional 
meaning of Left and Right had lost their  signifi- 
cance; and, accordingly, he started the New Hwma- 
nist movement which aimed at creating a society 
of spiritually free and voluntarily moral men. 

His philosophy is no cry for the moon. It has 
‘been acknowledged by the hhumanist movements of 
America and Europe, where they are growing into | 
popular movements opposed to the ideologies of - 
Communism and Dollar Imperialism. Roy is the — 
first modern philosopher to weld into a systematic 
philosophy humanistic ideas and principles. 

PARADOX 

Tt is a strange paradox that this man’who created 
a lasting Impression in various countries could nofé 
Impress his own countrymen. In a sense his fate 
in. his motherland was foredoomed. Like all pio- 
neers he was too advanced for his times and suffered 
from the proverbial curse of the prophet in this own 


courage of conviction. 


he was a true cosmopolitan thumanist, and, like : 
Tom Paine, would have said: “Where freedom reigns. - 
there is my country.” _ 3 a 
Nevertheless, if some of us live to see a world 
where man becomes ‘man’ and lives a happy life, 
then. Roy’s -name will be inseribed in bold relief. 
amongst those who- cherished this vision and fought 
for a new society. 
safe custody of the future. historians of political and 
social thought. 


longs to the ages. 


Roy never thought and felt like an Indian; — 


His proper assessment isin the - 


India today is poorer by one more. ~ 
great man—one more of her illustrious sons now be- 
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viene ANANDACHARYA IN EUROPE 


By SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA , : 


4 ace Swamt Ramatirtha, Upadhyaya. Brahmabandhava 
‘Yogananda, ihe Jate lamented Swami 


Hindu monk who following the 


sacred footsteps of the great Swami Vivekananda had 


; taarched to the West and devoted his whole life to the 
_ spread, of 
-- more than thirty years in Europe and taught Vedic wis- 
- dom to European men and women through his contem- 
« plative life, 


Vedanta there. Swami Anandacharya spent 


thoughtful writings and inspiring speeches. 


The polar country Norway was the main field of his 


eer) 


: for. 
enlightened Guru. 
_ Students’ Hostel of a friend for some time. 
“-4ras eager to do research work jn the 


 eultural activity. On the mountain peak of Ostardlen 
~ he established a@ 
twenty-eight 
“~English and Norwegian language. 
“has Ieft an indelible impression on the religious life of 
~ the far distant countries of Europe. 

af 
“<was the eldest son of Gobordhan Boral and was born in 
' the Hooghly tewn in December, 1881. His father was a 
. worthy descendant of the charitable and well-to-do Boral 
’ family. Surendranath studied up to 


monastery’ and lived there nearly 
years and wrote about thirty books in 
This Bengali monk 


The domestic name 
Boral. He 


Swami Anandacharya was Surendranath 


First Arts in the 


“ Hooghly ‘ College and graduated with Honours in 
. Philesophy from the Duff College of Calcutta. In 1908 
he appeared as a non-collegiate student at the M.A. 


* Examination in Mental and Moral sciences and got through 
vod to his unique credit. 
professor of philosophy in the Burdwan Raj College. 


Tn. 1910 he was appointed a 
As 
a professor he worked secretly for some time for the 
Revolutionary Movement of Bengal, as well as kept close 


: company with the saints of various religious sects and 
- also seriously practised Yoga. 
= lucrative post and sweet home and embraced the monas- 
tle life from Shivanarayan Paramahansa and was named. 
-*Sseami Anandacharya. 


At last he renounced his 


Most probably in 1912 he sailed 
the instance and inspiration of his 

He got a shelter in London at the 
There he 
Department of 
Philosophy of the London University but failed to get any 


Europe at 


~ eppertunity to satisfy his: noble: aspiration. Then he began 
: io make a profound and voracious study in the famous 
- British Museum. At that time he had to give up all 
hopes of monetary help from home and had almost to 


facé starvation. Many a day he Ind to spend with 
one mea] and some days with no meal. In those daya 
of rigorous hardship and pecuniary straits he lived in a 
village on the Thames, twenty-one miles away from 
London. He remained there as the guest of.a peasant and 
spent hig days mostly under the trees in attentive study 
and deep meditation in the midst of beautiful surround. 


‘ observed, 


_poét Kalida 


and was gradually 


ings. Whenever any opportunity arrived he hastened. to 
London and contacted the intellectuals of the great city. 
Gradually he wast selécted as a mémber of the  Inter- 


: ° : cs ae : - -%._t#_. ; * * : 
national Psychical Society and delivered private lectures 
‘under its auspices to appreciative audience on Indian 


Thought. At the request of some English friends he 
accepted honorary leciturership at the London University. 
Professor Je Urwick presiding over one of such lectures 
“Prof, Acharya has by his learned eloquence 
pulverise® our brains into atoms.” This lecture was 
published in the Christian Commonwealth under the 
heading “In the Wake of Sorrow.” Attending his lecture on 
the Ideals Sf-Indian Womanhood some educated English 
women approached him and promised that they would 
be initiated into the sacred vows of Hindu women and 
dedicate their lives to its cause. ‘Along with lecturing 
he directed, his attention to the writing of books. The 
Samhita, his maiden work, ‘based on the Ashtavakra 
Samhita was printed and published in 1913 by Messrs 
Frances Grifithes & Co. of London. The chapter on. 
self and not-self in this book. is particularly interesting 
and enlightening. 

The Bikramorvashi, a Sanskrit drama of the great 
s, was translated into English in 1914 by him 
and published in: London. The preface to this hook 
contains a learned and lengthy discussion on the life and 
philosophy of Kalidas. The drama was subsequently 
played in a stage of London while he was there. At that 
time he suffcred from severe eye-troubles due to exces- 
sive study and writing; went to Weisbaden of Germany 
for treatment at the advice of friends and stayed there 
for three months. He spoke very highly of the Sanskrit 
studies in Germany and was surprised at the profound! 
Sanskrit-knowledge of a German Jad. On the eve of 
the First World War he returned to London from Germany 
quite cured of the optic troubles. Sometime in 1915 he 
went to Norway at the request of a religious friend, H. 
Ramsden. There in the home ‘of his friend in the city 
of Oslo he began to preach Hindu religion and philosophy 
appointed a -Professor of Hindu . 
Philosophy in the Christiana University. In that arctic 
country he used to wear snow-shoes and ride a white 
pony. His articles and lectures there were published in 
the various well-known weeklies and monthlies. of the 
European continent in Norwegian, Swedish and other 
continental Janguages. In 1917 his book Brahma- 
darshanam or “The Intuition of the Absolute, being an 
Introduction to the Study of. Hindu Philosophy” was first 
published by Messrs Macmillan & Co. of London. It 
is a work of vast learning and profound thinking. 





Though he was awlully engaged in the spreading 


of Hindu philosophy and religion in the Evropean, 
countries he never forgot his beloved Motherland. From 
Norway he encouraged the Vedodbodhini Sabha of Banaras 
to publish the Rig-Veda and bore the entire cost of 
publication. of its twelfth part. Apart from his cultural 


activities he was deeply contemplative in the silence and) 


solitude of his hermitage on the, Osterdlen peak and 
kindled the light of spirit in the lives of hundreds of 
European aspirants. He lived for about twenty-eight 
years in this hermitage and breathed his last on 8th 
May, 1945, there. According to his last wisHes his 
mortal frame was buried on this mountain. peak at sun- 
rise. Just then the following peace-chant composed bg 
himself in an inspired mood was sung in chorus by his 
male and female disciples in both English agd Norwegian 
languages : ~ " 
“Peace to earth, to the air, to the uttermost heavens 
Peace to the dwellers in rivers, in lakes and in seas, 
Peace to crops and the fruits, to _ the creepers 
and trees. 
Peace to radiant spheres that shine in the mid-air, 
Peace to the children of men, ever craving a boon, 
Peace to the Cosmic Order which happiness yieldeth, 
Peace to the self-upheld Fathers who dwell in the 


moon. 

Life, be thou sweet, be thon fragrant as the honey 
of lotus, 

Tranquil ‘as mountain-tarn waters, umstained as 
the sky, : 


Guard thou the space-dwellers’ Peace as the Golden 
Bird guardeth 
The season’s fair offspring with ray-wings of fire 
from on high. 
Sault thou all life, twixt silent infinities throbbing, 
' Peace, holy peace to our heart and our purpose he 
high.” 


After the passing of Swami Anandacharya, this peace- 
chant. along with a photo of his was distributed free by 
his disciples among the European elite. A booklet 
entitled Footprints on the Sands of Time wherefrom the 
following homage is quoted, was published in memoriam 
of this late Hindu seer : 


“A most remarkable truth-seeker has been laid 
to rest in Norwegian soil. The Hindu  profressor 
called Anandacharya came to ‘Alvdal in 1917 and 
bought a saeter-hut on the slopes of Tron and settled 
there. He was born in. Bengal, in that ancient Home 
of culture, where the Aryan race, thousands of years 
ago, settled and began to worship the bright powers 
of Nature. And the many intellectual movements of 


“the present day which have originated there show- 


that Bengal is stil] the centre of Indian Life. In 
that land Sri Anandacharya grew up and his mind 
was moulded’ by the various influences around him. 
Besides studying Hindu Philosophy with its wide 
range of thdught, he also studied the Quran and the 
Bible and having taken degrees at the University of 
Calcutta he became a professor there at an early 
age. Ultimately he came to the conclusion that the 
soul is the only true life and that the aim of life is 
to Jearn to know the Soul and to love mankind ; 
because man is one with the Soul. He then set out 


on - his sain on the wide world first in various 


parts of India and later on to countries which- be FS 
could otherwise never have dréamt of seeing. He ~ 
Himalayas, on the shores of the... 
Indian and Arabian seas, im England and in Sweden’ “4 
but for the last twenty-eight years his home and his 
up in the - 


has lived in the 


Gourishankar high 
From his saeter, which he named 


kingdom was _ his 
Norwegian hills. 


after the highest peak of the Himalayas, he looked 


out over he endless stretch of the forest along the -.. 
valley of the Glaama and away to the mighty snow- | 


regions of Dovre and Rondane. 


weeks ago he left this life. Swami 


state is to work as much for 


his own peace. 


mankind from the tov of Gourishankar, 
brothers, it is light.” 


In a letter written in 1929 te an Indian friend Swami. 
gives as follows an idea of what he. - 


Anandacharya 


There he’ has sat and © 
‘ meditated on problems of life and written poems full - 
of deep philosophy on the grandeur of Nature and ” 
the destiny of man, all woven into a web of Indian, -. 
sunshine and Indian mysticism. And there a few. :- 
Anandacharya “*: 
was deeply interested in all that interested human: :, 
society though he never took any active part in public. 4 
work. He used to say that the first duty of every 
world-peace as ‘for... 
He said, I have seen the dawns 
above the distant heights and I wish I could call’ to 
Awaken, my.’ 


glimpsed years in advance intuilively about the second 


World War: 


“In the long icy 
bright night of summar here in the silence of hills [ 
have meditated only on the peace of the world. I 
am like a metereologist in a mountain observatory. 


nights of winter and in the ~ 


? 


Now. I see in the far distance a dark cloud, no bigger 


than a man’s hand, but rapidly growing. pregnant 


with frightful thunder and lighting and thousands of ©, 
angry storm-gods follow in its train. So preat will ..< 


be man’s sufferings and misery that they will believe 
they were for ever damned and in the agony of their 
hearts they will cry, ‘O Satan. destroy us, but torture. 
us no more’.” 


Who will deny that the Swami got. through his pro-.. 
twacted meditation an infallible insight into the imme-* 
mankind and 4..." 
the | 


lover of 
In 1921 


diate future? He was a 


dreamer of world-peace. was formed 





Brahmakul which is a committee of friends and disciples  ~ 


to publish all his 


writings and broadcast his great” 


thoughts all over the world. After his death this com: 


mittee has resolved to erect a suitable memorial of this — 
department 
Sister Sambida and Sister Seva, -: 


deceased saint and to open a publication 
under its auspices. 


secretaries of this committee in a letter to the surviving 


younger brother of Swami Anandacharya, write: 


“Our only ob’ect in life henceforth is to continue 


the Swami’s life-work spreading his books throughout ._ 


the world, in every land and every lanzuage: 
is naturally our first thought and 
is to brine out 


there. Our greatest wish, therefore, 


his books in 


wide a public as possible. 
pletely ignorant of the present conditions in India, 


oo, 


India | 
Caré as it was_ 
nearest to his heart that his teaching should spread | 


India int as chean a term as possible 
¢ without any consideration of profit, so as to reach ad « 
We are, however, com-. 


-). whether\ 
. tsuperseded by ‘Hindusthani or whether it would bé 
necessary 0’ publish the Swami’s work aS quickly as 


+ possible in some of- 


Bier <t 


Pa 5 


still English is widely read or has been, 


the vernaculars, first of -all in 
Bengali. We should like to send the English editions 
for distribution in India but the cost of transport 
would probably be prohibitive. We trust that. our 
 Jetters will give you a clear idea-of the situation and 

ie pee the grave responsibility of continuing the Swami’s 
> work..... .Elis heart was always in India.” 


— Swami Anandavharya has pamposed as imany as 
“thirty , books of which seventeen are in English and the 
“rest in Nowegian and Swedish languages. A few of them 


-are books of poems and hymns with original feryOur and’ 
7 _ pathos. 
- Brahmadarshanam and Bikramorvashi 


Of his English works, besides the Samhita, 


.mentioned above, 


- 


~Human mind today has grown very sceptic about the 


greatest truth ever told about man that he is reborn. It 


-has ever remained a ‘faith’ and has never been proved! 


‘by thodern, methods of science. 
‘sort of scientific treatment 
“status of a ‘fact? rather than’ a ‘faith? 


“ment ; th 
“material? and pertains to the ‘material, 


_ exist; 
another. 


As such it needs some 
before it can claim. the 


Before any ‘scientific investigation of the subject 


‘is proceeded with, it should be remembered that science 
has its limitations. 


Its scope stops with the flesh, blood, 
bone and the nerves; their formation and develop- 
their action amd reaction; in short, all that is 
. Beyond these 
science can know nothing about a non-mlateria] entity 
hidden within man; whether at all it exists or does not 
whether it had a life before birth or would have * 
‘after death. Nor can science claim any 
authority on a subject-matter like this. The: theory of 


“yebirth, therefore, shall have to he settled’ more by 
psychological evidence rather than physical. 
Facts, however, can he divided into three main 
categories : ae 
(1) Facts which can be directly sbeteve by the 
senses; 


(2) Facts. which can he checked and verified 
through the senses under controlled conditions; 


(3) Facts which are deduced from other facts of the . 


above two categories. 

Facts of the third category are generally called 
‘tmplied’ or ‘suggested’ truths. Physicist’s hypothetical 
ether is an examlple of this category. The ‘ether’ cannot 
be observed; checked nor verified. But on the assumption ° 
of its existence alone, certain factors can be scientifically 


. . , . * 
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2 IS. MAN REBORN ? 


explained, checked 


is affected by ‘matter’ 


Yaga of Congest, Snow Birds’ Wide Science, etc. aie 


mentionable in particulary, Through these books he is 
widely known in the cultural world, Thus a great monk, a 
profound scholar, a théughful writer of Bengal passed 
away in Norway shedding his spiritual lustre quietly in 
the religious world of the Western hemisphere. Wii 
Bengal care to commemorate the-life-work of one of her-— 
immortal sons in foreign lands by séme. worthy and 
permanent memorial? A. society may be started in 
Hooghly, his birth-place, or elsewhere to continue and 
commemorate the noble mission of this dedicated life. 
It is a pity that no meniorial meeting however small- 
was organised in Caleutta or _ anywhere, in Bengal: 
after the demise. of this Bengali Saint. 


* 
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and verified. In: that sense only 
is a fact because certain factors 
checked or verified imply or suggest its 


existence of ‘ether’ 
observed, 
existence. 
Our present subject-matter. _ that 
falls in this category. 
Now, death is the dharma or nature of ‘thé body. 
Being composed of all matter, it is subject to dissolution 
by title. So, if man is only his body, he’ is sure to 
meet his end some day. ‘To show therefore that he is 


“Man is reborn,” 


:Yeborn, it will have to be shown that: she is not merely 
his body but -something more which doés not: follow - 


thé laws of ‘matter,’ hence not destructible by~time. 

Materialistic theory does. not accept the existence- 
of anything other than mlatter in man. According to 
this view, the mind or consciousness exhibited in human 
behaviour is not the characteristic of a non- n-material - 
‘psychic’ element within. 


They say that it is true the ‘mind’ aoe not possess - 


any of the properties of ‘matter’ like mass, weight or 
size; nor does it occupy any space anywhere.. But. it 
. Admittedly quite a number of 
instances can be mentioned-where it can be observed. 
that ‘mind’ and ‘hody’ are closely inter-related and -does 
afiect one another. One of the ‘two therefore shall have 
to be resolved into. the other, -else this interaction can 
not be explained. 


Nineteenth-century physics suggested ‘that ‘matter,’ 


having passed through innumerable permutations: and . 
combinations of changes in the course of evolution; has . 





Pan 


réached such a stage where it has become conscious of 


itself. It is like a ‘glow’ surrounding the brain and its 


f 


2 é 





function is to reflect the events in the brain-cells, For 
example—suppose _a mosquito stings on my hand. This 
constitutes. a stimulus (a message) ‘which passing on 


through my: nerves, ultimately reaches my brain and 


causes some disturbance in its finely organised nerves. 


The function of the ‘glow,’ or ‘consciousness’ is to light 
up these events occurring in my brain, and [ am said 
to know or become aware of the, mosquito. 

This view was further supplemented by well-known 
Paylov’s experiments, Assuming no previous knowledge 
in the readers, only a couple of these experiments, which 
will be critically dealt with later on, are being described 
‘below. 


Suppose a plate of food is brought before a hungry 

dog. His mouth will produce saliva at the sight of 
the food. The plate of food, thus, is the nafural cause or 
stimulus which will make th® dog’s mouth water. 
* Experiment starts. with ringing a bell along with the 
plate of food when produced before the hungry dog. This 
was done . continuously on a number, of occasions. 
Suddenly on one occasion only the bell was rung with- 
out producing the plate of food. It was found that the 
dog’s mouth still produced saliva. This is called 
‘conditioning’\of a stimulus and the sound of the bell is 
the ‘conditioned’ stimulus in this case. 

The conditioned stimuli can, be inhibited. In the 
experiment, the plate of food was not produced with the 
conditioned stimulus (the sound of the bell) continuously 
for several timles. Jt was found that the dog’s mouth 
stopped producing saliva at the ringing of the bell. 
This is called inhibition. But this inhibition is 
temporary. Because it was found that after a few days’ 
gap of ‘any experimentation, the dog’s mouth again 
watered when the bell was sounded, 

On the basis of such experiments, Pavlov tried to 
prove non-existence of the ‘mind.”? He held ‘that the 
human organism, like the dog’s,; reacts automatically to 
certain stimuli and the ‘mind’ or ‘knowlédge’ gradually 
develops in the organism. He thus resolved all human 
activities into sets of stimili,—natural, conditioned or 
inhibited,—and_ their responses. He outined the human 
brain as a receiving station of varied impulses coming 
from different parts of the organism. Even man’s faculty 
of thinking was resolved as responses to impulses 
resulting into movements of the larynx and the brain. 

_Mind or consciousness, according to the mechanistic 
view, is only a by-product of bodily processes and not a 
characteristic of a separate non-material entity. Man, 
thus, becomes completely a moving, acting and thinking 
machine entirely composed of ‘matter’ In other words, 


he is matter in motion adjusting and adapting himself. 


according to environments. 

A few questions here arise which have to be 
satisfactorily answered. What about the free-will so 
often, exhibited by man? How far can it be maintained 
that ‘man’ merely reacts and. eee himself according to 
environments and circumstarices? Does he not cape 


a 


* 


- therefore considered to be automatic and 
But a subtle psychic event involved in between the cause .- 
The stimultig — 
* must have raised a thought or. knowledge that-the object.) 
is food which he would like to take with the mouth, .* 


responses, 


“They are different’ from 


effort select and 


a ‘conscious’ fy) even. 
environments ? oa | sa: 
Latest findings have: eae that ° a ‘conscious’ ott: 
is exhibited even by lower animals to ‘select ‘bis: 
environments.. For example, salmons _ have been’ » 


observed to ‘undergo strenuous hardships while’ going a) 


. strong upstream} jumping over hurdles and eee ee : 
(even attempting again and again until it succeeds) and © 
ultimately selecting an appropriate and safe place where 


it can lay its eggs. 


That man, being a higher animal, would possess -- 
this feature in all the more> developed: form is, 
unquestionable. For examiple, im the case of seli- 


control or self-abnegation, there is a definite conscious | 
and wilful attemlpt to ‘act differently from the natural 
psycho-analyst, explained ~ 


Freud, the great 
these features in man as instinctive ‘renunciation, 
a question has 


But 


a 


i aes 
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obviously. been side-tracked by him. = 


These instincts clearly manifest a faculty of ‘reasoning,’ © 


or selection and rejection. How far, 
maintained that they are 
not possess the feature of consciousness ? 


However, it can further be observed 


independently, always reciprocate 
one another for the good and benefit of the ‘whole.’ 
Obviously this 
different parts of the body. 
different from! it.’ 
as an instrument “whole’ 


of this 


How could the instrument become its own master ? - 


The mechanistic theory stretches itself beyond limits ~ 
to explain these features in man and other animals as ° 
‘Instinctive conatives *. 
are strong matural impulses of the kind which cause: 


responses to instinctive ‘conatives,’ 


responses like eating, or making love for procreation, etc. 
the ordinary stimuli—both . 
conditioned and \inconditioned. Desires, aspirations, etc., 

fall under the head of conatives. 
same doubt prevails. 
it is called) is not directed by a conscious element ? 


then, can it be. °; 
‘blind’ natural forces and de. ; 


‘that the., 
different parts of the organism, though they appear to act _ 
and co-operate with ~~ 


‘whole’ cannot be the aggregate of the - 
It is something more and .< 
Because the body evidently serves oS 
which consciously - 
controls and directs the different parts as he pleases. 


~. 


But here also the ~ 
Whether this impulse (conative as * 


Onan on 


Even in Pavloy’s experiments, on the basis of which“. 


he tried to prove non-existence of any separate conscious - 


element within, it can be shown that there is a subile “ 


display of consciousness in the organism at every step 
of its responses, and the responses are not automatic. - 


or mechanical. 


hot 


In the experiment, the dog’s South produced saliva’. 


at the sight of the plate of food. 


Ordinarily it would 


appear that the natural stimulus applied caused directly — 


the mouth to respond with saliva. The response was 


and the effect was not taken into account. 


$ : . ” 


machanistic. - 


BIO" 
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sae. it cannot be ahintained aa ie the siluladon 
“of the dog’s oplic nervé caused stimulation of saliva- 
' producing glands through the médium of brain nerves ! 
_ Because in that case it would mean that the sight of any 
and every object would cause the same biological 
- response. Yo support the mechanistic theory, however, -it 
could at best be said that ihe brain nerves stimulated 
~ with the sam& intensity and in, the same manner as done 
by the sight of food, will cause the same response. But 
' then, the conditioned stimulus would mean to be causing 
stimulation of the brain merves in the same manner and 
with the same intensity, since it causes the same 
response. If that be so, the conditioned stimulus should 
-.also produce the same biological response when applied 
- on any new subject of the same variety. This it does 
‘not. The fact that this does not happen obviously 
de establishes that the natural stimulus must have raised a 
~ thought. The ‘conditioning’ of a stimulus is nothing 
but its association with the thought or desire which is 
_ generally raised by a ‘natural’ stimulus. Inhibition also 
clearly shows that there is a conscious elemént in the 
organism which comes to know that the stimulus applied 
is of no significance. Consequently there is no desire 
and the mouth does wot respond. The response, thus, 
. though it appears to be automatic, is only. dependent on, 


“ the importance attached to the stimlulus in the form of a. 


desire by the psyche of the dog. 
This point will be more vividly understood if the 
above events are further analysed in, detail. 

Physical cvents: The plate of food is brought 
before a hungry dog. This constitutes some influence 
emanating from the plate of food in the form of light 
waves, These light waves caused certain disturbance, 
- through the optic nerve, in the brain cells of the dog. 
Psychic events: The psyche compared and collated 
this event with his previous experiences. 

: (That the psyche consciously does this act is obvious 
= from the fact that a new subject, having no previous 


| eXperience of the ‘conditioned’ stimlulus, does not 
- respond to it automatically whereas the conditioned 


=, subject does). 
“a He then inferred the stimulus to be a plate of food. 
(Without this inference there would be no desire 
“to take the food.- This inference on the part of the 
~ psyche is evident from the fact that a new subject does 
‘ not respond to the conditioned stimulus, because having 
“ mo previous experience he could not infer that the 
Es stimulus would bring the plate of food). 
Lastly, the psyche desired to take the food with his 
~ mouth, and then the mouth responded to his desire and 
od to the stimulus, If there had been no desire, the 
-moitth would not respond, as seen in ‘the case of 
inhibition, 
; “The psyche of the dog is not so developed. Hence 
he readily submits to his above inference in the shape 
“of desire, 


developed. He’has, therefore, a still more improved 


i aoe That ate ee me 
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‘glow’, 


But in the case of man, the psyche is more® 





control over his 
desires apt to be raised by his inference of the object. 
Accordingly, he acfs as he pleases. 


faculty of inference and a_ greater 


From the above analysis it is obvious that the 
responses arising out of the stimuli are not automatic 
and mechanistic. All responses are born of one or 
other desire. This ‘psyche,’ then, is not merely thé | 
reflecting the cerebral events, as advanced by. 
the nineteenth century Physics. Evidently enough, it 
has a ‘wilful’ part to play. : 


Naw, as far as. these ‘wilful tendencies’ remain 


confined in reactions in the natural way (just like most 


men and creatures) they mlay, in a way, be attributed 
to material mature or its forces. But when they tako 
the form. of persistent volition, as so often seen, to react 
diametrically* divergent from the ‘natural’ way, it is really 
dificult to, conceive them as ‘blind’ material forces with- 
out any elemlent of consciousness, Because such an 
act of volition undoubledly manifests the faculty of 
selection and rejection which can only be done by a 
conscious element, 


However, another line of investigation is taken up 


to-enable readers form their own convictions. 

The conception of ‘matter’ itsel{ is in an extremely 
fluid state. The previous conception of atom, which 
all ‘matter’ is composed of, as a microscopic ball of 
hard homogeneous stuff, has now been abandoned, 
The atom has now been picturised as a miniature solar 
system containing packets of electrical energy. Al- 
though different views exist about the arrangement of 
the packets of energy in the atom and also about the 
wature of the ‘electrons’ (or ‘neutrons’ as they are 
calied by some), but opinions are more or less un- 
animous now on the point that the atom is a combination 
of ‘energy’ and not any material substance. 

As a corollary to this conception of atom when con 
sidered along with the process of man’s perception as dis- 
closed by Physiology, ‘matter’ would at once appear merely 
as ‘convenicnt names and forms’ supplied by some 
hidden entity within man to his various experiences and 
feelings arising out of some force or set of forces, acting 
upon him. Colour, temperature, smell, size, even touch 
and taste—all forms of perception reach the brain only 
in the form of some nerve stimulations. From these 
nerve stimulations only the psyche infers the cause and the 
linguistic expression of these inferences is the so-called 
matter outside. 

Such findings led even eminent scientists to accépt 
that psyche alone is fundamental. 


“I, regard consciousness as fundamental. I 
regard matter as derivative from ~ consciousness. 
We cannot get behind consciousness. Everything 


“that we talk about, everything that we postulate aa 
existing, requires consciousness.” 
This statement was made by Prof. Planck, the world. 
renowned physicist, in an interview with J. W. N. 
Sullivan, (Observer, January 25, 1931). > 


gid AIREY OST OR 
a ae f se 


- Vedic name given for what, is called ‘nature? 
‘as we -Krow is “Swabhava.” 
-‘own’? and “Bhava” means~ ‘mental conceptions, . ideas’ or - 

moods? 


‘ ean never be its cause. 


: Ws? 
~. fe . 
rk os 4 


Attentton of the ade 5 thay ales tae drawn to the 


‘Nature’ 
Tn - Sanskrit “Swa? means 


Thus “Swabhava’’ 
tions or ideas.’ = * 


.» it ean thus be mania that ‘matter’ 
the body) itself is an inference of the ‘mlind? ‘Tt is, go 


— - “one's I aia ora a 


“. ” 1 aad 


to say, purely an effect of-a. psychic event and yaa 
- The body thus -is.itself an effect 


of some psychic processes and mot vice. versa. ° 

To think that the ‘psyche’ also is destroyed with the 
destruction of the body will be'as much a folly as it 
would. be to think that the radio waves are destroyed 
with the destruction of the receiving set. 

The body serves only as an instrument, created and 
possessed by the psyche, to reford as well as transmit 
@ certain event. 
not mean that its creator and. possessor: also is destroyed! 
Or, that its creator and possessor cannot greate and. 
possess another instrument as he pleases ! ; 

. That the psyche does this will be evident from! the 
finding of Driesch’s (a German biologist) experiment. 
He made several ‘sections -of an’ embryo by sharp cuts 
and found each section developed into a complete whole. 
(Quoted in. Science, Religion & Seality, by Joseph 
Needham, p. 236). From: this it’ was clear to him! that 
there did exist some sort of ‘knowledge’ in the.embryo, 
otherwise the sections ‘could’ not have developed into 
complete wholes, Tt was definitely a ‘conscious’ effort on 
the part of the conscious element within ‘to attain a 
complete form and structure even in spite of outside 
interference. Furthermore, any section of the ‘embryo’ 
could be made to, assume any part of the body or even 
the whole as and when nécessitated. Certainly, this 
feature goes a long way to show the dominant part 
played by the ‘psyche’ ee forming. the body and 
maintaining it, | 

Ordinarily one does -not. feel this. This is because 
of nescience of the active forces that‘cause such. events 
dnd also because of indentifying oneself, through 
nescience, with the ‘personality’ which is nothing but 
a.mental frame—-a cohesion of qualities which one 
would like to possess or dispossess—although this is a 
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The destruction of the instrument does. 


ee IS MAN REBORNE 
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sine-.qua non for one’s -develotisent. To comprehend — 
‘these would Jead-to the ‘Karina’ theory of Hindu’ 
‘Philosophy. It is outside the ‘scope of this. article: to 
- give a detailed exposition of the theory here. - But it 


could however be mentioned that. if.a “law of cause and 


- effect” holds: true ‘in: the physical -plane, surely the same 
must equally hold true in the mental plane within! 


“Tn “fact * there is within’ . his being & power of 
development, a. power of change, or in the language 
of our modern conceptions, an evolutionary power. 
His nature.is what it is because he has so made it 

. by his past; he has induced this present forhtulation, 
by a precedent ‘will’ in his spirit. He has risen to 
‘humanity by the force of his spirit and by the power 
of the All-Soul out of the vast possibilities of 

_ universal Nature. He has developed by his own long | 
evolution. of that humanity the character and law of 

' action of his present individual being; he ‘has built 
his own height and form of human nature. He may 


‘change what he has made, hé may rise even, if that 


-be within the possibilities of the universe, beyond 
human-and: to or towards,superhumlan, nature. Jt is 
the possibility of the universal Nature and her law . 
that determines his natural being and* action, but it. 
is part of her law to be: subject to the spirit, and she 
will develop in reply to an insistent call; for then 
she must respond, she -must supply the needed energy, 
. she must determine the acts in that direction, she 
; must assure its issue. His past and his present naturé 
“and the environment he has secured may present 
constant obstacles, -but they must still yield. in tha 
end to the evolutionary. ‘will’ in him in preportion to. 
its sincerity,. wholeness and insistence. All the 
possibility of the.All-being is im him, all the power 
of the ‘Ail-will is.behind hint, This evolution and all 
‘its circumstances, his life, its form, its events, its 
values arise out of that urge and are shaped according 
to the past, present or future active ‘will of his 
-gpirit. As is-his use of the ‘etiergy, so was and -will 
be the return of the universal energy. to him! now and 


hereafter. This is the fundamental meaning of 
Karma?’—Maharshi Aurobindo in his The Problem of 
Rebirth. 2 


Thus alone, it can be seen, the problem veesented by 
the strong urges exhibited in “individual men and 
creatures, which have all along been sidetracked by the 
mechanistic view by calling them. ‘instinctive conatives’ 
or ‘instinctive renunciation’ without giving any satisfactory 
explanation of their origin, finds a far better answer in 
the theories of ‘Karma’ and ‘Rebirth’ !. 








Books in the principal ‘European ae iigion languages are reviewed in. 


The. Modern Review. 


‘But reviews of all ‘baoks’. 


seit cannot be guaranteed. 


seta? “Sade Newspapers, periodicals; school and college -text-books, pamphlets,- reprints of 


. magazine -.articles, addresses, efc. 


thereto answered. 


| ENGLISH 
PHILIP MEADOWS TAYLOR-—A CRITICAL 
STUDY: By Gobind Singh Mansukhani, MA,, Ph.D., 
with «a Foreword by. Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 


AL.A., D.Litt, Bombay, 1951. New. Book Co., Ltd, 
Pop. 947, Price “Rs. 8. 


This is. the first complete account of the career ~ 
-of a British Indian administrator of the admirable 


_type represented by Munro, Malcolm and Elphin- 
stone, who played an honourable (though not dis- 
tinguistied) part in the political history of the Deccan 
for a period of more than thirty years (1824-1860) 
and whose series of Indian novels earned for him a 
secure place in the annals of Anglo-Indian fiction. 
The auttor has collected his mater ial with exemplary 
industry. For he has laid under contribution. State 
archives (Hyderabad Residency Records and States 
Records), old files of periodicals (Asiatic Journal, 
Bombay Quarterly Journal, Calcuita . Review and 
Edinburgh Review), as well as many rare works in 
Enghsh and a few in Persian and Urdu. His intro- 
ductory chapters describing the Age of Taylor (under 
the heads Political, Cultural, Economic, Social and 
Anglo-Indian. Background) show a fine ‘isorital sense 
accompanied with painstaking research. In the 
--serond’ chapter the author describes the lifé of his 
- hero with a general estimate of his work as an 
administrator, a man of 
The rest of the book (comprising fourteen chapters) 
~ deals exhaustively with Taylor’s literary contributions. 
The author, after a short intreduction on Anglo- 


Indian fi¢tion in the immediately preceding period, 


gives us a detailed analysis of each of Taylor's Indian 
novels. These comprise a picaresque novel (Confes- 
sions of a Thug), two historical novels (Tippoo Sul- 
tan-and .A Noble Queen) and . lastly, and above all, 
a trilogy of historical novels (Tara, Ralph Daynell and 
Seeta) bearing on three successive epochs in the his- 
tory of otir country, viz, the rise of the Maratha 
power under Sivaji, the emergetice of the British as 
a political power.in’ India and the crisis ‘of the 
Indian Mutiny. A short chapter deals with Taylor’s 
minor works, including his Manual of Indian His- 
tory. In the concluding chapter the author deals 
with considerable critical acumen with the various 
aspects of Taylor’s literary workmanship (under the 
heads Gift for Story-telling, Characterization, Settings 
and Style) and a general estimate of ‘his importance 
in the history of Anglo-Indian fiction. A complete 
bibhography of Taylor’s works, a select bibliography 
‘of works bearing on Tavlor’s life and .'times and, ah 
appendix containing 4 chronological account of his 
career bring this highly useful and informative book 


are not 
-recetved for review -cannot be acknowledged, nor can any 


letters and a pamphleteer. ' 


such an 


noticed. The receipt of books 


enquiries relating 


No- criticism of book-reviews and notices is -published. 


Eprror, The Modern Review. 


to a close. We cannot conclude without referring to 
the bad paper and the worse printing which detract 
very Tauck, from the noe of this work. 

-U. N. Guosnan 


' THE FOUNDING ( ‘OF JHE KASHMIR STATE 
(A Biography of Maharaja Gulab Singh, 1792-1858): 
By K. M. Panikkar. Published by ‘George Allen 
Unwin Lte.-London. Pricd 15s. 


The volume under review: is the second impres- 
sion of the autior’s work. Gulab Singh first published 
in 1930. The learned author has spared no pains to 
explode. the myths about Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
founder of the c7-devant Dogra ruling house of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh is known to “the average 
student of Indian history as an “over-grown feuda- 
tory” of the Sikh Durbar who took the fullest 
advantage of the confusion which followed. the death 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1889 to carve out @ 
kingdom for himself. This is not the wiole truth 
however, The materials laboriously collected, eriti-~ 
cally handled and presented in a lucid style by the 
learned author leave no room for doubt that Gulab 


Singh is one of the most remarkable figures on the 


indian political scene in the -first half of the 19th 
century. He was yet “traduced, slandered and openly - 
accused in his. lifetime by the champions of the 
Sikhs, by the imperialists and annexationists of the 
day, and by anonymous writers in the press, to whom - 
his towering personality offered a unique target ’-for . 
attack.” (Preface, pp. 4-5). - 

Gulab Singh’s brothers and nephews had been 
murdered. at. the instigation of the Sikh authorities, 
He himself had been ‘jailed and publicly humiliated. 
Yet he was not actively hostile fo the Lahore 
Government -out of “loyalty to the memory of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh.” He strained every nerve 
to secure the best possible term for Duleep Singh at 
the conclusion of the first Sikh War. Cunningham, 
the famous author of History of the Sikhs, was no 
admirer of Gulab Singh. Even-he ‘admits that the - 
latter would have liked at the end of the war to 
serve the Sikh State as the Vice-Regent of Duleep 
Singh. It’ was only when the. intrigues of Lal Singh, 
the then Prime Minister of the Lahore -State, made ~ 
arrangement altogether impossible that 
Gulab Singh turned to the alternative of indepen- 


dence, The so-called purchase of Kashmir was forced 


upon him by .the 
Minister, .- 

Gulab .Singh . was ae and. generous. His per- 
sonal life was.on the whole a pure one. He was no 
saint. however, He would not hesitate to have res 


shrewd. diplomacy of the Sikh 
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 eourse ta! aiesuenabie cnet: in: case’ of puteeaty, 
. But.we must remember that he was “trained in a 
_ hard school, where lying, intrigue and treachery were 
all considered ‘part and parcel of politics’ (p, 152), 
_ By his conquest. of Ladak and Baltistan, Gulab Singh 
“became the only Indian. miler to extend the geogra= 
-phical: boundaries of India. ‘He gave peace and settled 
.Government to Jammu for the first time in history. 
What has been said above and mucn more have been 
brought out clearly by Mr. Panikkar, .and his slender 
volume of less than 200 pages is well worth a perusal. 
-It should bave been more moderately priced to suit 
the average book-lover’s pocket, 


SupHansu BIMAL Mooxuerii 


THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE (A Study. in 
Social Combat): By Bertram.N. Gross. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. New ¥ ork, Toronto, London. 
Pp. 458. Price $8.50. 


LEARNING PARLIAMENTARY PROC ‘DURE: 
By Alice F. ‘Sturgis. McGraw-Hul Book Company, 


Inc. Néw York, Toronto, Landon. Pp. 341. Price 
$4.50 Text edition, | 
Messrs. McGraw-Hill south be highly com- 


mended for the publication of these two books as part 
of -their political series, The ‘subject-matter 
-with in both these books ‘is common to a great 
extent, as they both discuss the genéral rules of 
Procedure in the U.S.A. Congress, The second half 
of Mr. Gross’ book and the entire book by Alice 
Strugis, deal. with similar matter, but their method 
of approach is so different that they act as ‘foil to 
each other. However, the first half-of The Legislative 
Struggle is worthy of a somewhat detailed discussion. 

Mr. Gross analyses the legislative processes - of 
the United States Congress in a most interesting 
manner. The orthodox American author of political 
literature usually .places his material” under broad 
general headings, mainly dévoted to the procedure. of 
Legislative busitiess.on the floor of the American 
Goner ess. Mr. Gross, while dealing with this important 
aspect of the subj ect, provides an interesting 
absorbing section on the powers that be behind these 
processes. He maintains that there ‘are three major 
groups competing for power: Private Organisations, 
' Parties and Government Agencies. The range of 
private organisations, aifed by Mr. Gross is extensive, 
embracing such or ganisations as- the- American Fede- 
ration of Labour, The Baptist ‘Church, The American 
Wild Life - Institute, and the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. The most powerful and developed organisa; 
tions are connected in the main with business and 
agricultural interests, such as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, The United States Chamber 
of Commerce, The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, The ‘National Farmers Union, etc. 


Of the Parties discussed, the Democratic - and 
Republican Parties are naturally presented in detail; 
although various minor parties-as well as their fac 
tions are also mentioned. Neither a one-par ty domi- 
‘nation nor the idea .of a multi-party system in the 
United States is advocated. Mr. Gross is of the 
opinion that “the major recognition given to the 
miultipar ty sét-up in American political thought lies in 
the. observation that minor parties represent a ger- 
mination center for ideas that are often picked up and 
used by the major parties.” 

‘Pondering on electoral maiters, Mr. Gross finds 
that. the nomination of candidates for Congress 
appears: to have one grave disadvantage. Whereas in 


candidates far parliamentary election, in the U 
. nominations’ for Congrets. take . 


dealt ~ 


and - 


oe Britain, “the ee Sie organisations ok 
Pa) 

place through the 
local primaries, which consequently means that the 
local party: bosses can be very dominating, and also° 
. that so much stress on local organisations leads to 
lack. of development: of unified national parties. 


The Agencies of Government discussed, 
Congress, the Executive Branch, the Judiciary, Local 
and Foreign Governments, The first half of Mr. 
Gross’ book deals, In a very general way, 
problems facing the smooth 


with the 


and their limitations. It is in thé second part of his 
book that Mr. 


of these agencies, it is here that we 


and therefore 


at last come to the practical exposition of Legis. | : 


cover | - 


working of the various ..,' 
branches of these agencies, the powers of each section .+ 


Gross deals with the actual workings » 


lative business. The Bills and Laws comprising legis- | * 


lative action are dealt with in. detail, the initiation, 
sponsorship, objectives, drafting, 
legislation of them’. At every “level, viz., 


discussing and final. - 
through the-.+°: 


Lobbies, Committees and the floor “of the Legislature, +. 


propaganda ‘and party pressure based. on local interest ~ - 
- plays a tremendous part, 


sometimes acting as a 

serious obstacle to the bill being 

sionally quickening the process. 
Learning Parliaméntary Procedure 


thé workings of -parliamentary procedure as well ‘as: 
that of various types of organisations. The method 
of presentation is, certainly very . novel, and in: 
considerable contrast to Gross’ presentation of a 


similar’ theme.-Great use is made of- humorous verses. a 
important. points in. 
satire have .— 


and cartoons emphasising. the 
every chapter. The methods of literary 
rarely been used to illustrate the main pomts of 


political procedure; specially in text editions of such ¢ 7 


literature, and thus it is a most effective medium of 
instruction for the average student of politics. 
idea of organising mock-parliamentary. debates at 
school and college level, is the best way of educating 
young men and women in their political duties as 


citizens of Democratid States, as it makes alive to ~ 7 
(which in the normal.’ 


them a system of procedure’ 


course of things, is presented in. the driest forms 


possible), and gives them knowledge and confidence | *’ 


in the ways of ‘public life, 


Yn conclusion it may be -said that 
Gross has an extremely fine academic approach to 


the subject-matter at hand, the Sturgis book through- _ 


out maintains a very practical exposition of the 
subject. under discussion. Both are out. of the ordinary. 


in their treatment of such a very prosiac subject as * 

knowledge of the legis-. 4 
lative procedure of the political mstitutions of any 
has been in - 


Legislative Procedure. For, 


country, not’ oly that of the U.S.A. 
the past the prer ogative of the few who, have found 
their way .into the “sacred chambers” up to now, or 
of those scholars who have dabbled in these sciences. . 
Mr. Gross and Madame Sturgis bring this knowledge, 
in their own way, to all who are interested—laymen 
as well as experts. 
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TEACHING AND APPRECIATION OF “ART ; 


IN. SCHOOLS: By K. K. Jeswani, Lecturer in Art 
agid Visual Education, Central Inslituic of Education, 
Government of India, Published by Atma Ram and Sons, 
Kashmere Gate, Delhi. 82 Line-drawings and 16 Repro- 
ductions of paintings, Pp. 139. Price Rs. 4, 


The. 


while Mr. 


sanctioned, ocea=- - 
by Alice . ° 
Sturgis is essentially a very practical exposition of - 


wif 


BEBBA TT ES 
AL. aot 8 . oo ae es - 


“ 


THis is a. ae Sia very’ futile attempt “to 
«provide a “hand-book- for Teaching and Appreciation ‘of 
Art. in Schools, The .authdr has missed ‘the valuable 
experiment made in th: Calcutta University (1940-1950) 


“ in teaching Appreciation of Art and the methods 
employed to achieve a great success..in ‘this neglected 
branch of education. - He- has made a,‘clumsy attempt 


illustrations 


no living artist who can approach the... 


.to present the fundamental Principles and ithe Grammar 
‘of _Art-Composition, and most -of the demonstrative 
are un-happy and in-appropriate. He has 
‘cited only one drawing from Ajanta and has relied om 
several examples of a modern artist, 
Dr, Nanda Lal Bose’s Rupavali, he would have realized, 
the fallacy of citing modern paintings and. drawings to 
illustrate fundamental. . Principles of Design, ‘There is 
draughtsmanship 


aa and the technical. mastery of. Dr. N, L. Bose, who has, 


a: 
. Sa 


- yet, with commendable . 
from citing ‘Bis own handiworks for teaching Art to. the . 


_ Bovice. 
golden. rule is to cite the old masterpieces which, has 
* stood the test of Time, 


judgment, carefully abstained 


In. -teaching ~ appreciation of . Literature, the 


In teaching -Art, the: Gérman: 


* and American Art-leachers rely on old masterpieces and) 


-<.aion of Art is confined to Painting. neglecting 
*. ture and Architecture. 


The author’s appryecia- 
Sculp- 
. His summary. History of Indian. 


‘not'on their modern imitators. 


Art (chapter 17) is. the best chapter in the hook, but: 


a History is 


an academic itrelevance in’ a course of 
teachings, in the fundamentals of Art. We would recom- 
niend the duthor to study the text -and illustrations. in 
Prof. O. C. Gangoly’s Silpa-Parichaya (translated in 


-* several languages), used as a Text-book in the. Schools 
-. of Calcutta for the last ten years and recast his Text-’ 


_| limb or organ of the 
- + Hospitals. to 
“émotional self. 


book- on sound foundations. ; ; 
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TOWARDS BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF . 


THE SICK CHILD: By Miss Gauri Rani Banerjee, 
M.A.; D.Phil. Published by- the author at 


Ghodbunder Road, Audhert, Bombay. Pp. 76. Price 
Ws. .8-12. °°... 

As man kas a_ body, his oneieal ailinent 18 

.;unavoidable.* And ailment of any limb, organ or part 


of the body affects the whole being both physival and - 
peychological’ and 


constitutes -an emotional state that 
requires ‘sympathetic dealings and deep understanding of 
the patient. But unfortunately, in most cases the diseased 
ailiing person is 
indifference to the patient’s 


-the utter 


The author of ‘this: neat volume who is a medical 


and psychiatric social worker looks upon the patients 


in hospitals- from  a_ 


thoroughly humanistic and 


psychologically correct angle. From her experience in 


/ Ee SEP nner Coe TOBE, POE. | 


If he had ‘seen * 


105-109, 


.treated in. the © 


BE RO a ARS Sn eS 


Both ihe: Beene are. seusied by the Divine: “Life. 
Society, P.O: Ananda Kutir, Rishikesh, Dt. Dehradun. 
» Sti- Swami Sivanada is a ‘dynamic: Hindu monk. and 


tounder of the Divine Life Sua and tke author of a 


very many popular books. religion. From his 
hermitage at.the foot ‘of. the ule he -has started a ~ 


‘ religious ‘movement that.-has already spread: gountry: / 


wide, He retired from ‘his medical: profession in. 


Malaya in 1923 and since then bias been in ihe Himalayas 


for over three decades with, his mission of preaching and 
publishing. 

This first book, unites review, contains 125 -songs . 
and 140° kirtans “ sung by him in public congregations, 
Sankirtan for the purpose of mass revival was first 
introduced by Sri Chaitanya Deva of° Bengal. Other 
provinces learned this religious practice from Bengal. 
Swami Sivananada ‘aS an experienced‘ teacher imparts: 
spiritual instruction by means of Kirtans and Bhajans.. 
So some of-his devotees .have called him: Sankirtan 
Samrat. J@ is to his unique credit that a number of 
songs -have been recorded by gramophone. The Kirtans 


ahd son8s are given-in this book in Roman characters 


and followed by English renderings. 

The second book isa compilation. from the various - 
works" of Qwami: Sivananda by Sri Mooiji’ Dayal, an. 
active member 6f the Rotarian Movement in Bombay.’ 
The compilations are grouped “under suitable headings, 
such as” guru,:. prayer, ‘ karmayogal, Avatara’ - purushas, 
anecdotes, ‘sayings, etc, The second’ chapter contains six 
life-sketchies of Swami Sivananda by different. savants, 
two of whom are Europeans. ' A. perusal of -the book 
would supply inspiration to religious life. . : 

. °°. SWAME JAGADISWARANANDA 


“WAIES AND STRAYS: By K. Chandrasekhara. 
ria Lodge, I, ee! Road, M adras-10, aes 
e.- 1-8. | ee 


This small oy ania ‘contains eleven delightful 
essays, viz, ‘Pleasure of Pain,’ ‘Change, ‘On Thinking | 
Too Much, ‘Brutus,’ ‘An Hour of Silence,’ ‘On -Pedes- - 
trians,’ ‘The Naked - Mivid,’ “Appreciation, “Phe 
Temple Tank’ and ‘The Need of the Hour,’ Reflective 
In nature, they are permeated by a literary flavour. 
In his foreword, Dr. _Radhakrishnan has characterised 
the author’s style as ‘vigorous, ~ 

| DN. Mooxinsea | 


a 


BENGALI : 
NIRJHARA-SANGIT: By * Propunaia - Neher ' 
Bharati. 8-1 M, Chhidam Mudi Lane, Caloutta-6. . 


Second edition. Price eleven annas. 

These easy-flowing verses, sincere - and. “unassum- 
ing, delight the reader spontaneously. Their graceful 
simplicity has a.charm of its: own. 

D. N. Mookeniza 


. this particular ‘field of social work, she advocates a new | ~ 


approach to the hospitalised, children ‘which envisages. .a 
patient's emotional . 


sympathetic: understanding of the 


"reaction, and family environments. 


;'* Hspitalised children and offers 


The book deals with a number of concrete cascs of 
refreshing suggestions 
for those who deal with pationts in the hospitals and 
others in the field of family and child welfare and also 
the. lay public interested in social work. _ 

We welcome Miss Banerjee’s ideas and idéals and 


, commend them to the persons concerend, 


NARAYAN: CHANDRA CHANDA 


1, INSPIRING SONGS AND KIRTANS: By 
Swami Sivananda. Second edition. Pp. 240. Price Rs 8. 
2. SIVA’S TREASURE: Compiled by Seth 


~ Moolji Dayal, Pp. 880, ioe Ra, 4, 


- HINDI a 

KARUNAMAY: By Rajendra .Kumar Shukla. ~ 
Sathi Press, Shivaji Park, Lucknow. Pp. 168. Price 
fis, 2G, 

Some of. the episodes . in the Ramayana have 
been re-visualized and re-interpr eted by the author in - 
this book, which, incidentally, sets a new pace in the 
writing of poetry. He has succeeded in making the 
destriptions of places and persons very vivid “indeed, 
while all along-the human note has been preserved 
scrupulously. Shri Shukla’s déep devotion to Rama . 
and Sita seems to be in his very blood. His present 
performance will help the reader to draw still closer 
to the hearts of these Ande ideal persons. me 

G. M,, 





‘SADHUCHARIT (PRIVEDISAHEB. -“Réited ey ; 
ae GUJARATI: Ms P. Deshai and P. G. Deshpande. Navajiban Pro. 
ZAMERATI: By Durgesh Shukla and Dr, Vasant ‘kashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. - October, .1953. Price - ; 
Avasare. Printed at the Sadhana: Press, Bombay-1l. RBs. 2-8. ° 
1949. Thick card-board. Illustrated - jacket. Pp. 102, eee sevens Prasad Trivedi, born in 1886; ‘ 
Price 'Rs. 3. was a very popular figure, loved and admired by allt’ 
Dr. Avasare, though a Doctor, has literary bent of who knew him. He had joined the P.W.D. but. later 
mind and has written a. number of.poems in Marathi, ‘preferred: the educational service and joined the © 
Before they could be published in Marathi, a poet friend Agricultural Institute at Poona where his name . 
of his, from amongst his many Gujarati friends, under- } ecame a household word for hospitality. As a matter 
took to translate them into Gujarati and published of fact, this. very hospitality. or hospitable nature - 
them along with his works, This’ joint collection there. -oamed once to bring him into conflict with the autho- - 
fore represents the. Doctor’s ra well as his friend rities, but his: constancy and popularity lifted him out — 
Durgesh Shukla’s handi-work.- ‘There is great peelic oF jt) “Love and service” was the motto of his life, . 
value in the work of both of i and the last poem ina it was applied to social workers, students and= 
of Shukla, Mirat-e-Mijaji is a.striking sermon on: the  gyen 49 Congresémen, sympathy. for whom was held to - 
transitoriness of world’s goods and affairs. “The collec- Mia disnhcaton: (6 (ie crate in those days. When : 
tion is printed in _ Devnagari ‘script and is therefore Gandhiji was in Yeravda Jail in. 1922 ‘94 "Trived? 2 
likely to be read by those “who know Hindi also.. We escorted Kasturba to the jail gate when she came’ 


are of opinion that if Bengali books, for, instance, are dowh. for-an interview. And this also required courage 
published in Devnagari, they would: find a larger num-. in those dave. . 


ber of readers as Gujarati as much akin. to. Bengali in Grat. “Tviveds waa Rouned nee nemben se. Aho 


vocabulary and syntax. Gandhi-family in an- extended sense, and the tie” 
SARVANG SUNDAR JIVAN: By Me avyi Danijt strengthened itself with the passing of years. ‘Ailing... 
Shah, Religious Teacker, Babu‘ Pannalal Jain High he went to Wardha, but passed away in May 1941)" 
School, Bombay.. Printed at Kishore Printing, Bom- in spite of all the loving care meted out to him. “One - 
bay-]. 1949.. Thin paper-cover. Pp. 32. Price 8 annas. in a thousand’—that was the popular: verdict. endorsed .. 
' This ‘pamphlet’ telly thé reader how to live a life- by Mahatmaji. pe 
-which is happy. in every way. He mentions a number A memorial committee’ was set up, and ‘the: : 
of human ailments, Blood Pressure, Paralysis, Piles, publishers have brought out this volume . under res? 
Pleurisy and a host of similar ones, and shows the way. view, consisting of three parts—his life; reminiscences.” 
as to how to prevent them, alleviate -them and recorded by 47.men from all ranks of life, Kishorelal -. 
‘eure them. ‘Diet- and resort to nature are the main Mashruwalla, Rabishankar Raval ‘ and others; adds 
remedies he suggests in addition .to continence and homage. from many who knew, him, beginning with ¢ 


control of the tongue. aa: ee a Gandhiji himself, The book makes agreeable reading, 
Pe mo ~ 8 a fitting testimony to this servant of Humanity. 
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Shri Vinoba Bhave and the Bhoodan 
Yajna 


ais an article in The Aryan Path Gurdial 
‘Mallik deals with Shri Vinoba Bhave, whose 54th 
brithday falls. on the 11th of September : 


»- Today the name of Vinoba Bhave is a household 
“word in India. He is also widely known abroad because 
the has initiated in India a peaceful all-round revolution, 
“with -the help of Lové—that most potent weapon’ in the 
‘spiritual. armoury of Man. The weapon is, no doubt, 
a3 old as the hills, but its use in cutting this Gordian. 
‘knot of same of the crucial socio-economic problems of 
modern: community life is almost new; not quite new, 
inasmuch as Gandhi'i had demonstrated its effectiveness 
in. resolving the tensions’ of foreign rule and allied politi- 
‘eal issues. Vinoba is his spiritual. heir. But what a long 
and laborious preparation ‘of nearly 40 years he had to 
‘make before Ixe could feel confident of proving the diyinity 
‘and dynamics of love ! - His whole life, it appears. had been. 
tending towards the consciousness ‘and completion of this 
Tomentous mission. 
“ Winoba. was bern in Gagoden, a village im Colaba 
District in the State of Bombay, on the 11th of Septem- 
‘ber, 1895, the eldest’ of four brothérs. His gradfather, 
‘a Chitapavan Brahmin, was known for his indepedence 
: ‘ot thought and action; he had: invited “untouchables” 
to (linner and also had taken Muslim singers into the 
‘temple, when one flouting such taboos risked excommu- 
nication. His independence - descended also to his son, 
Nahar Bhave, the father of _Vinobai whose real name 
was Vinayak, “Vinoba” being the pet name given him 


‘by Gandhiji when Vinayak was living -in the’ ‘Sabarmati * 


“Ashrama. Not satisfied with the orthodox way of edu- 
gation, the father went to college but gave it up for 
industry and business. 


Jn -1907, Vinoba entered the high school in Baroda. 
‘Greatly influenced by the stories of the lives of patriots 
ike Shivaji and of saints like. Ramdas, which he heard 
‘in: his childhood, and by the songs of the saints he had 
‘ieard his mother singing, he pledged himself at the age 
of 1O_Lto lifelong celibacy... At that time began his un- 
ending study of. scriptural literature, strenuous, self- 
‘restraint and passionate pursuit of Truth. Sharing with 
‘others whatever he received. came naturally to him ; 
"ndelibly impressed on his growing mind was the basic 
“principle of integrated existence: “He who gives is 
a. god, he who hoards is ‘a hobgoblin.” At school kt 
tcok up French at:his father’s instance, who desired to 
send him abroad ‘later for higher studies. This enabled 
him to read, among other ‘books, Les Miserables by 
Victor Hugo, a book after his own heart. He lopped 
the list of students. in his cjass 
Matriculation examination, in which, Kowever, he secured 
‘a mere “pass,” 
participate more and more-in extra-curricular activities, 
especially of the intcllectual minds Afterwards he went 


to college, | 
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every year up to the - 


as he hac, as he grew up, begun. to - 


Yreedom to her, 





At that time the politigs of the bomb and the bayonet 
had an jrresistible attraction for many students, Vinoba, 


. leswever, resisted this and resolved to tread the path of 


those who seek, with singleness of purpose and undaunted 
determination, ‘the Supreme Reality. So, in 1916, while 
on his way to Bombay to appear for the Intermediate 
examination, he went off to Banaras—the age-old centre 
of the Indian* pattern of culture of the spirit. Here he 
studied Sanskrit arid soughne self-knowledge with unusual 
diligence arfd unflagging ‘enthusiasm, Just then Gandhiji 
visited Banaras, having “been invited to a function, of the 
Hindu University. His speech there, 
rich and ruling classes a life of simplicity and service, 
caused 3 evuntry- -wide stir. So Vinoba heard of him 
and before many ‘days 
permission to join the Sabarmati Ashrama. 


While at-the Ashrania, Vinoba, who had a very poor 
physique (he weighed only 98 pounds) impressed all by 


his astounding capacity for different ‘kinds of manual. 


work. 
“How are you able to do all this ?” _ Gandhiji once: | 
asked him. | Mee et 
“Through the areneih of my desire to. ‘work, 


combined ‘with unbending résolve,’ answered Vincba. 


His ‘unswerving. observance “of ‘the vows: which’ every ~ 


Ashramite had to take amazed Gandhiji. No wonder, 
then, that Vinoba has been able to master many langu- 
ages, including English. French,, Arabic and Persian ; 
to acquire extraordinary proficiency in such domestic 
arts as’ cooking, spinning, corn-grinding and laundering, 

in. dairy work and agriculture and*even in. stone- break. 
ing and the work of a scavenger ; 
intensively and extensively Hinduism, Telam, 


Buddhism. 
Ganges,” as he put 


‘fire-zod those which he did not like. He has a number 
of books to his credit, but of all these ‘he sets the 
highest store by the Gita -pravachan, his 
Hindi on the Bhagavad-Cita, | 


Vinoba scrupulously kept away from aétive politics, 
as he did from publicity, For humility is his greatest 


virtue, as wisdom is his ‘greatest wealth. ‘When it was‘ - 


necessary to assert, in the spirit of an ideal Satyagrahi, 
his country’s birthright to ‘freedom as a vital principie 


of life, and to go to prison for doing so he came oui’ 


of his cloistered: existence—in reality a beehive of con 
structive activities in the field of rual rehabilitation, in 


which he evinced the same urge for experimentation waa 


in his spiritual life. 


Gandhiji chose him in 1940 as the first Aa 
his co-workers to enter a moral protest against‘: 
the dragging of India into the second world war 
e—claimed to be waged in defence of Freedom— 
by the Government that had so long denied 


i. ~ -_- 


urging upon the ~ 


passed he obtained _ Gandbiji’s” 


and, finally, to study 

Christianity, ~ 
Judaism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, Taoism and,’ 
‘He even wrote poetry during his stay at : 
.Banaras, but he “dedicated to the 
‘it, all those poems which pleased him, and offered to the - 


_ discourses in’ 


~ 
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then dn 1849 came the “Ouit india” Movement, which 


ely into its vortex; so strong was the current of property, - ‘AS “will - be seen from the ‘manner in - 


Government yepression, even constructive workers ~ who 
Wad all along confined themselves to their respective 
projects and programmes. So once again Vinoba found 
himself in prison. It was at this time, lcwever, that the 
vealization came to him that, unless. educated ' people. 
like himself mingled with the ‘labouring class, the latter_ 
could. not labour with faith in themselves and with fer- 
veur for ‘the well-being of the whole community. 

On the 15th. of August, 1947, India became -free. 
But, before Gandhiji had time to consolidate the free- 
dem.that had come under his inspiration and leadership, 
he was shot down, on. January 30th, 1948. Therefore, 
to carry on Gandhiji’s herculean work for Hindu-Muslim 
unity, Vinoba once more came out of his seclusion and 
travelled in the affected areas, preaching tke gospel .of 
good-will and substantiating it by his. own shining 
example. But hardly had the fire of comimunal fanatic: 
ism been put out when Compunism raised its head in 
‘Felangana, in . Hyderabad (Deccan), where eproprietors 
of Jand and peasants had heen terrorized, with conse- 
quent death, destruction and destitution. This set 
Vinoba thinking furiously about the problems of the 
tillers of the soil and he soon came _to the conclusion 
that to the spinning-wheel, which supplies cloth, would 
Have to be joined the plough, which furnishes food. He 
also ¢amé to another important conclusion, namely, that 
there should be only one political party in the country, 
because all the established parties and those newly 
springing up alike sought the economic well-being of. 
the sons of the soil, though they differed in their means 
to achieve this end. 

Accordingly, in 1949, in his Ashrama at Paunar near 
Wardha in Madhya Pradesh, 
in community living on a “labour-economy’”’ basis, doing 
away with money as a medium of exchange, and also 
geve the formula for an integrated life: Cleanliness 
within and without, manual labour for meeting one’s 
primary needs, peace through the religion and practice 
of neighbourliness and the spirit of  self-consecration 
toward that end. The experiment being successful, he 
went in 1951 to Telangana from Wardha—a distance 
of over 309 miles—on foot, so that on the way he might 
meet the villagers and learn at “first hand ihe nature and 
extent of their many problems. As he understood these 
and thought deeply about them, again and- again the 
words of the ancient adage rang in his ears, “All land 
belongs tothe Lord.” 

| Vinoba sought the practical application of the 
adage, which is but a variation of the central truth 0} 
Indian religion and philosophy: the whkrle world is 
enveloped by God; therefore, enjoy whatever is given 
to thee in the spirit of a trustee without coveting any- 
one else’s portion. The answer was vouchsafed to hii 
at Pochampalli, where the Jandless “untouchables” 
appealed to him to get them some land on which to eke 
out a bare existence, whereupon one of the villagers 
donated, then and there, 100 acres for distribution amonz 
the landless. “Here is an effective answer to Commu- 
nism,” Vinoba seemed to say to himself. “More power. 
ful than, pliysical force is the fervour of fellow . feeling.” 
And he began to preach sharing in the spirit of love, 
which binds all to one another. 

Vinoba’s Land-gifts Movement is gradually making 
people cultivate a’ new attitude towards private property 
as well as possession, so that the present-day distinction, 


between the have’s and Have-not’s, which leads so often e 


to exploitation and oppression in - some form or other, 
may be reduced tg the minimum, 


he strated an experiment. 


= Vinoba does not aim at the abolition. gh 


which the land is donated: and redistributed and: 
has to be managed, 


After donations of Jand—large and srhall——have feat 
representative” “y 
of a similax « 
title-deed is drafted and _ 


received Vinoba sets up’ a non-party, 
Board. The Board installs committees 
cliaracter district-wise. The 
cepies are printed. . With these in hand the members of - 
the, committees 'o into the 
surveyed in the light of Government records. After... 
ascertaining all the relevant facts, a meeting of the wholg’” 
village is convened, 
present. The villagers themselves recommend that these 
landless fellow villagers should be given land, where- | 
upon the latter are givén at the rate per family (not 
per joint family) of one acre of wet and five acres of - 
dry land. This proportion, however, is varied in different 


where the landless villages are alsa. we 


“ys 
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villages and the Jand is! 3 


States in order to make the unit sufficient to maimtain..: 
the family. The receiver of the ldnd-gift has to accept: : 


certain conditions : 
shall he mortgawe it; nor, 
land pass on to his family unless the latter undertake 
to till the land tH2mselves. Otherwise the land will be. . 
passed on to a family who will agree to till it. 


Actually, it is understood, no effective -provision has 
‘yet- been made for ensuring that each donee is securely 


launched as a lJandholder, with food to tide him over 
till the harvest and the necessary wkhkrewithal for” 
farming ; but the ideal is that, -in addition to the land, 
the needy peasant shall be given agricultural implements,.~ 
a pair of. bullocks, seed, etc., 
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first, he shall not sell the land, nor . 
after his death, will the ~ 


while a well‘or a tank is. 
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re for irrigation purposes, with she help of ' money 
donated by those who have no land to give. 
> Thus began the “Land-gift-through-love” Movement. 
which during the last’ three“ years has been gathering 
strength with snowball rapidity, Over thee million 


-aeres have. been, given.to, Vinoba. People have been 


seeing with‘ their own eyes the- wonderful working - of the_ 
way of. love and this has. started a revolution in “the life 
‘of the community. To the gifts-of land are being added 
‘gifts of money, by those who have, no, land to give, of 
-intellectual and legal ability and assistance, and of free 
labour for the common good. The spirit” of sharing 1 
indeéd ardused. And it now remains for the Govern- 
‘ment and non-official organizations to. ‘harness the 
-€nthusiasm and energy released under the impact of 
_Vineba’s example, influence and inspiration. .To - miss 
doing so would be not ,only to let slip by a golden 
opportunity to create a non-violent society based,on tke 
twin. axes of mutual service and sharing, a society alj. 
‘of whose members shal], be for each and -each for ali, | 
“but also to be faithless to the call of the- ages as well as * 
of the times. It is a fact in history that such. a cali 
‘has: always been given by those who have been clothed 
in the might of love and ahimsa—-a Buddha, a Jesus, a 
‘Gandhi or a Vinoba. 


-. The Aim of Bhoodan Movement. 


a” Acharya - Vinoba' : Bhave writes in the 
Bharat. Sevak : | 


: c We aim ultimately at abolis shing ‘the aqnentts of 
land... It should be free and not.subject to individual 
ownership’ as it is at. present. Land is the mother. of 
us all. It is the foundation of life. We need it not only . 
for maintaining our life but also when we die. It is 
ebvious that such a-thing cannot be allowed to be the 
‘subject of exclusive ownership. The first thing there- 
fore we have to do: is to see that everyone is provided 
with) some land. ‘There should be no one in the village 


without land. After this we will ask the people to- 


‘collect all their land and make it the joint property of 
the village and cultivate it co-operatively on a planned 
‘basis. They would find out what things they needed 
aid in what -quantity. and gtow the different crops 
accordingly, At present, there is no such planning; they 
grow just those crops .which seem to promise the 
maximum return in money, with the result that, notwith- 
standing our - unsatisfactory. -food position, about eight 
-and a half lakh acres of the country’s land are being 
used. for gt growing tobacco ! , 

: There is a new kind of lJandowining class growing 
up lately—-the farm owners. They. too do not live in the 
-villages. Like God Mahadeva in his Kailas they also 
Jive fax away in the, - cities beyond the reach of the 
‘lebourers who work in their farms. I would like to teil 
all concerned very frankly that the labourers and the 
workers must have the’ same share in these farms as 
their proprietors or this disguised introduction of . 
commercial exploitation in- the sphere Jof agriculture 
would not be tolerated. After all the people are- the 
real masters and anything, which — goes against their 
interests will have fo be scrapped. It is to- arouse the 
people to their rights and their duties that I am moving 
about from villace to vallage. ~* 

I not. only ask for Jand but aso for the gift of their .. 
intelligence. from. the landowners. I want them to- take 
up this work as their own, It~would give them real 
prestige. What prestige have they today ? Only yesterday 
& labourer’ came to me weeping. Utterly tired after 
o day’s work, -he had begged. leave to go home 


~ 
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Giaeuen the master not snl: did. ‘not allow Gin to ge 
‘home but. also beat him very severely, | “ask--what 
prestige is there in this? . People forget that the. workers 
aro also entitled to‘a sense of self-respect. What “should 
be‘the plight of the so-called owners, if the labourers - 
because .one of-thtem had . been unjustly beaten—wére tot. — 
declare that they would not work? Would they not be 
reduced. to utter helplessness 2. Well; if the owners do 
not mend their ways, it is going to be so in India, -In 
the same’ way, the workers also have to change some “" 
af their ways, before they can justly claim equality of” 
status and respect. “Thicy must be honest in their work, 
They must not fight among themselves and they must 
give up "evil habits, such as drinking, ‘ete. 

When a big landowner gives me only ‘a haddeed 
out of his one thousand acres, I am asked how I am 
going to get the remaining nine hundred. I reply I do 
not worry -about it, for ], am sure thot they will come 
to me- automatically even. without going :through thé 
formality of. the fillmg in jhe gift-deeds ‘ once the: Poor ° 
get well-organized. Let the poor give away all their 
lands .and become’ united; it ‘will produce such’a big 
army of Bhoodan ‘workers that none wall need to go to | 
anybody and yet the work will get done in no time. 

Only. the “other ‘day, there was land distribution at 
Senha’ in Palamu_, District; The distribution. ceremony: — 
was. performed. by the Governor of the province. How ~ 

did it come about ? All the small landowners gave away~ 
their :‘lands. Only one big: landholder, who did not evén 
- live in that village, remained.. Te workers -wrote to 
him that all ‘the villagers had given away their ‘entire 
land -and it: was now for him to give his. ‘This hed 
immediate effect and he answered that be: was algo 
giving his entire land: He also wrote that at: the time 
of the distribution he may ‘also be given a few. acres, In 
his speech at the distribution, .the Governor referred -to - 
this incident and said that ° there were very clear: 
indications that the Bhoodan, and the Sampattidan Yajna 
were .going to. bring about the social revolution, Now’ 
what' happened ‘at Senha can ‘also happen in every -other 
village. The Senha people are just ordinary: men and 
women like you; the only- difference: is that they have 
realized the importance of the -Bhoodan Yajna’ while 
others have not till now. 
fhe Communists say’ that I am aie injustice to- 
the poor by- asking for land from them. One Communist 
asked me why I was robbing the poor. I told him that 
this was a non-violent fight which had its own, peculiar _ 
technique. It requirés that first we, rob the near. on ‘ 
and~ then .only .the distant ones, . Like charity it 
must begin at home. But the Communists do not undet- °- 
stand .this supreme art of a non-violent fight. I have. 
received three. lakh giftdeeds till: now of which more ‘ 
than two and a half lakhs must have come from the: - 
peor. “It is this which has prompted the big Jandlords 
like those of Ramgarh, Darbhanga, and Palkot to offer | 
their big donations... The mother and the sister of- the. 
Raja .of Ramgark : have. donated their jewellery.. Once 
the.-good comes over to’our side, no one will dare: pit 
himself: against us. .We will then become absolutely 
irresistible, -The year 1957 is drawing ‘nearer and I tell 
you. that by that year: India will see the glorious rise of 
the Raj -of' Daridranarayana—the Poor. The -rich are 
intelligent and’ we can be certain that as “they .see that” 
fateful -year coming closer, they will -willin y give up at 
least half of their possessions. This is not meant to: 
frighten the rich. “In a non-violent fight no party suffers 
edefeat; both win: We are not going to humiliate the 
rich; we will love them and respect them, - , 
i . cali . a ee 
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Solidarity Versus: Freédom 


— Review + | _ 

To the free man life without liberty of thought is 
a denial of his* manhood and a living death. To the 
under-privileged slave of circumstances solidarity appears 
to.be the only way tosachieve the security which wil 
enable him to -live at all, and for this he is willing to 
pay any price, even that of total mental surrender, to a 
system that promises him sufficiéncy. These are the 
opposing viewpoints in the present war of ideologies, 
and unfortunately the slaves, especially in Asia; mightily 
exceed the numbers of free men. In that h 
prophetic essay, The Spirtiual Conflict, written in 1915, 
in which he clearly foretold the coming of the domination 
of the State, and the idea that the individual exists for 
the State instead of the opposite Uberal belief that 
obtained at the time he was writing, A.E., the irish 
writer and mystic, diagnosed the unrest ance troubles of 
humanity through the ages as being essentially due to its 
oscillations between tkisse opposing ideals ofe solidarity 
and freedom. He reminded us that the conflict could be 
traced throughout history, and it is interesting, as well 
as alarming, to do so. Especially in the case of Athens 
in her prime which, as Dr. Gilbert Murray “has recently 
pointed out, was, in her liberal outlook although not of 
course in social conditions, so very like England before 
-the outbreak of the 1914 ‘war. And just as her fine 
liberality and freedom of thought was forced to give 
way to the solidarity made necessary by long drawn- 
out wars, conflicting ideologies and the resultant cult of 
violence, so has true Liberalism in England fallen. by the 
wayside in our own era, 

“ Plato’s Republic also provides a blue-print of the 
decline from fredom to solidarity, from government by. 
the Good-Principle, or King-Philosoper, through oligar- 
chy and democracy to government by the tyrant or Bad- 
Principle who always comes to power when the lower 
elements of a State get the upper hard and fight among 
-themselves. Violence can only be physically overcome 
by a greater violence, whicli means that the greater 
vielence in. the shape of a tyrant, is always enthroned 
by this method. But A. E., himself, cited as aa 
example the 17th and 18th ‘centuries in France, when 
the solidarity of a totalitarian Cliurch was being under. 
mined by. well-meaning exponents of free thought, in 
particular the Encyclopaedisis ; a dangerous freedom, with 
no clear sense of direction, no foresight nor super- 
wisdom by which to assess the effect of ‘unresiricted 
thouckr on mentalities unprepared for the impact. And 
what would Voltaire do in this world whose foundations 
he so assiduously helped to Jay. What would he, an. 
individualist, think of the enforced - indoctrination of 
dialectical materialism ? Precisely what he thought of 
.the imposed superstitions of thie theology of his day. 
But then there were loopholes. The total thought 
centrol aimed at by -Ecclesiasticism was, in that age, 
by no means absolute. People could and did escape io 
no worse hell than the Church’s displeasure. But how 
would Voltaire survive a People’s democracy where to 
be a non-conforming individual is to sin against the 
Holy Ghost or the whole epirit of the- termitary-state ? 

In reading A. E’s essay one is at first reassured by 
the thoueht that this has all happened - before many 
times throughout the ages, and that the reaction. from 
solidarity to freedom, from” freedom to solidarity, 1s 
jnevitable, and the present situation a Mere passing 
phase. But then one remembers that never before in 
the world’s kistory have there been such efficacious and 
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Esme Wynne-Lyson writes in The Hindustan. 


amazingly 
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diabolical means ‘to implement ‘the condition of solidarity 


as there are to-day. Not only,’ or even primarily, the. -: 


material armaments—the worst bomb invented has never 


and ‘will never kill an idea while there remaiits one man, 
in the world to hold it—but the mental weapons, the- 
the °: 


propaganda, the ‘psychiatry, the indoctrination, 


devilish modern means whereby a character may. be 


changed or assassinated. These facts cause hope to’ 
falter, and one remembers Ouspensky’s suggestion in 
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that remarkable book, A New Model of the Universe, — 
that the ants and bees are degenerate forms of ¢onscious- —: 
ness that failed to evolve and develop into individuals,. = 


which 


alarmingly convincing. He traces the devolution of the 


this writer considers was the aim of the evolu. .*> 
tionary trge. This fantasy, which OQuspensky’s admir: ? . 
able reasoning makes almost to seem a probability, is -< 
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thinking being who deliberately turns his back. on the 2+* 


development of his mental and © spiritual nature, and 
cencentrates on collective living and progress, achieving. 


with his fellow beings, through such single-mindedness,. : 


the perfect’ termitary state. “In. the course of tinie. 
their thinking capacities, absolutely unnecessary in a: 
well-organised ant-hill or beehive became atrophied, 


automatic habits began to be handed down automatically : - 


from generation to generation, and ants became ‘insects,’ 
as we know them.” 
reaclkies a certain pitch the’ termitary runs itself automati- 
cally. No individual intelligence is requisite or desir- 
able. In fact it imperils the untilitarian 


thing new. Intelligence could again lead to 
cism’, to the idea of a higher intelligence.” And there- 
fore intelligence had to give place entirely -to the 
automatism of the perfect collective life. 

As one considers the trend of the modern world, 
cne inevitably finds oneself 


As he points out, when efficiency - 


community... 
“Intelligence could forget, could distort, could add some-- 

& ‘ 
myself: 


wondering if this is not. 
indeed a- pattern of history, if insect life, so closely re- ; 
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sembling the totalitarian states, is not in truth a failures -% 


of the evolution of some higher species, and whether 
such a thing could happen again. It is all too apparent 


that men have lost much of their humanity and humane- . . 


ness in this scientific age. Absorbed ine their technolocy 
which somehow colours their whole lives, they remind 


aan, 


us of the warnings of the clear-sighted brothers Kapek _|. 
whose Insect Play startled the world in the 30’s. This - 


is true even in the Western world. The . Communist 
c¢mmunity with its purely utilitarian outlook and absolute 


materialism already has- the psychological ingredient for: 
It is, therefore, with a sense. - 


the perfect termitary life. 


ved? 


of relief that we turn again to -A.E.’s essay, written in > 


what. seems in comparison with the present. day, a 
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-. ‘peaceful, leisurely age, even in the course of the first 
. ‘world war, and find him prophesying, with. the optimism 


- of his period, the arising of a 


synthesis whereby the 


. conflict of the two ideologies may yet be satisfactorily 


- resolved. “What we ought to realise,” he says, “is 
that these reactions ake place within -one being, 
-. humanity, and indicate eternal desires of the soul, They 


seem to urge on us the idea that there is a pleroma, or 
human fulness, in which the opposites may be reconciled, 


». ‘with an organic ‘anity.” 


- and that the divine event to which we are moving is a 
'. state in which there will be essential freedom 


combined 


So far, in the course of history this synthesis has 


? 


- failed to make its appearance. Or, more truly, it has 
* failed to be recognized whenever it has appeared. For 


bs in point. of fact it has always been 
Avatars, 


provided, hy the 
Saviours, prophets and seers of the 


‘race who all taught that the Kingdom of Heaven could 
. only be realized within the individual man’s conscious- 


ness; that man himself and not the external world was. 
. what needed 
. ebstinately seeking io solve the problem of 
“ ideologies om the level at 
‘refused to consider the obvious 


But those 
conflicting 
which it exists have always 
metaphysical solution 
odered by the greatest thinkers of all ages. Yet, looking 


changing and regenerating. 


-at the situation to-dey:;, how can. it be doubted that the 
problem to be solved must be 
side in the present. ideological conflict cauld conceivably 
- give way to the other. Those who 


transcended ? Neither 


value what Charles 
Morgan has called ‘the liberties of the mind’ will die 
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rather than submit to. total thought ‘control, while iota- 
liiar.anism: cannot possibly survive the inclusion of free 
thought. In ' referring to “a return to mysticism,” 
Ouspensky provides a clue to the way out of this 
“gnpasse.” “Mysticism” in his sense of the word, implies 
a living belief in a higher intelligence than that of the 
collective’ human intelligence, an intelligence that in- 
formed the great World-Teachers of the past, who left 
definite instructions and rules whereby men might find 
themselves at one. with this higher Mind, and so practise 
the only safe and successful government possible to 
man—-self-government by . God-government: liberty 
within the laws of divine Wisdom, Truth and Love. The 
racst ‘universal and- essential of these laws, stated 


explicitly in all the major world-faiths, is that knowz. 


in. Christianity as The Golden Rule. This ane law aloni 


would, if obeyed, ensure the seéurily of mankind, Had) 


it [been kept by those professing to aecept the creeds 
which teach, it, there would have, been no atom. bomb, 
or indeed, any warfare at all between men agreed upon 
this fundgmental decency %f life. So far, however, only 
lip service has been given to this andthe other 
universally beneficent laws ‘embodied in ithe great 
metaphysical systems of the Masters. The alternative to 
the termilare is now quite obviously their acceptance and 


for the first time in béstory their practical application 
by mankind as a whole. This would -_ provide 
both A. E.’s synthesis and Ouspensky’s évolutionaty 
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Today, of all days, the joy of giving is 
uppermost in every heart. The best thing 
to give to your enemy is forgiveness ; to an 
opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 
heart; co your child, a good example; to 
your father, deference; to your .mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of you ; 
to yourself respect; to all men, charity ; and to your 2% 
loved ones? Surely a Hindusthan Policy, Z 


the best of all the Pujah gifts. 7 


The pleasure of giving is yours 7 
eige and that ef sewing you ia curs. 7 
J 3 . 
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Latium 


— Latium lies to the south of Tuscany and to the south- 
, ewes of Umbria. It is ‘an extensive region, with a long 
"coastline of some 250 Kms, but with. no ports worthy of 
cinote. (To the north of Rome is the artificial port ol 
« Ciuitavecchia, used mostly for trafic with Sardinia, and 
“to the south of Rome is the little port of Anzio, which 
=“ig used more than that of Gaeta, a good, natural har- 
=" bour, used mainly as a military base). “Latium has about 
* 3,400,000 inhabitants, with a censity of 195 per sq. Km, 
- this is due, however, to the fuct that ‘Rome comes within. 
yy this region, and Rome accounts for at least half of the 
& “population of the. region. Apart from Rome, there are 
*oor provincial towns: Viterbo, Rieti, Frosinone and 
j hatina, none of which are large, however. The econo- 
‘mic and geographical reasons which caused the greatest 
“empire in ancient history, the power of Rome,. to rise 
“in, this rather. than in some other ‘entral region of 
; * (aly, remains on the whole a mystery. 
: ig that it happened, and ‘this region thus became famous 
". all over the world. Today it is a region of coastal 
7 ‘lain and marshes, some of which have been reclaimed 
only during the last. ten years (for example,  l'agro 
= Pontino) ; “after this low lying} coastal az'ea comes ‘a 
- cae of volcanic mountains, the old vocanoes having 
x left several fine lakes, such as Bolsena, Vico, Bracciano, 
"Albano and Nemi, and a soil which is excellent {or 
vines and olive groves; then, further to the south, is a 
| chai of calcareous mountains (the Lepini, Ausoni and 
:Aurunci) which are very atid and sparsely populated ; 
and finally the real Pennine Chin, also calcareous and 
*: therefore also atid and with a very sparse population, 
with the “exception “of the foothills which surround the 
2 pigher mountains and which are quite fertile and cullti- 
- wated (such as the Sabina province). Industry is rare 
‘in this region, with the exception of some small’ works 
ht Tivoli, due to the electric power station built -at the 
' Aniene waterfalls, at Isola Liri for the same reasons, at 
: Colle ferro and also in Rome. Neither is the zone very 
é ‘ eericulturally fertile, with the exception of wine pro- 
duction in the Roman Castles and’ olive groves in Sabina, 
fae, To speak of Latium is really to speak of Rome, but 
‘tO speak of this city in only a few lines is impossible. 
i {ts fame is due partly to history and partly to legend, 


aye nay Nad eh Pe 


Rice, 


7 but that it was indeed a great city ‘is obvious from the. 


“numerous and stone edifices, built in different ageg, many 
of which are still preserved ; and from its great spirituai 
heritage which spread out to all the nations of the 
= world through . its literature, and then through the doé- 


‘tyine of the Roman Catholic ‘Church, which today 
© numbers 469 million among the faithful, 
: Rome is therefore above all the’ “Eternal 


” City”, and also the ee City” for Catholics 
all over the world. 
S _ A small piece of land, measuring 044 sq. Kms and with 
a ‘population. of only 1,009, within the city, conslitutes the 
“sovereign state of the Vatican’ City. St.’ 
which is also included in this state, is. nevertheless 
~ normally open to the public cand subject to the pore: 
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of the Italian Authorities and Police. The first place 
to visit in Rome is certainly St» Peter’s, the. largest 
basilica in the world, and the. work of 1 Michelangelo 
(the dome), Bernini (the doorway) and Moderna (the 
facing),-and then to the Vatican buildings and museums, 
which one can admire, apart. from paifitings and _soulp- 
ture, and the Sistine Cluzpel, by Michelangelo. But 
Rome is’ too rich in historical edifices and monuimenis 
for it to beepossible lo name them all, and for one not 
to be guilty of neglect if, one names only a few. “We 
will ‘therefore only say that Rome is ‘an inexhaustible 
fount of interest for those who are. interested in Roman. 
archaeology, including its pagan heritage such‘as the 
Colosseum, the Roman Forum, the Palatinate, the Adrian 
Mole, the Afpian Way and the Termal Baths of ‘Cara~ 
calla and Diocletian, as well as the Arches of Titus and 
Constantine, the Basilica of Maxentius and the Temples 
of Vesta, Janus, Septimus Severus, etc, There are the. 
carly Christi ian edifices, such as the Catacoimbs,, and 
those. of the Roman epoch (ihe various Basilicas), There 
is a Jack of Gothic architecture, with the exception . of 
the Church of St. Mary above Minerva, but there are 
wonderful examples of Renaissance and, above all, 
Baroque’ archilecture, given expression in all its artistic 
forms (buildings ‘cliuréhes, fountains, ' sculpture and 
paintings). It is this Baroque architecture which is the 
great splendour of Rome. It dates back to the 17th 
Century, when the Popes commissioned two great rival. 
artists, Bernini and Borromini, to design for them, The 
18ih Century is .also well represented (the Trevi Foun- 
tain and the Trinita dei-Monti), and certainly the 19th,. 
which had a great architect in Valadier, creator of the 
People’s Square (Piazza del- Popilo) and the Pincio. 
After the umification of Italy when Rome 


became the capital .of the Realm calier 1870), 


it was greatly enlarged. 


Now quarters and new roads were built, not with- 
out. notable works of art (such as the Ezendra, by Kock, 
and the Bank ‘of Italy, also by Kocki, the Gallery of 
Modern Art and the arrangement of Valle Gialia, both 
by Bazzani). Very grandiose and effective are the 
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Victor Emanuel II Monument, and ‘thd Palace of Justice, 
, built about “1910. The same may also be said of the 
more modern works of all the buildings which has taken 
place in the last, 30 years and which has. enlarged the. . 
city, making it the most. populous of the Italian cities. 
Among’ the more recent grandiose edifices must be men- 


tioned the Central Station, built after thie: war, and in - 


modern style. and* the Olympic Stadium (holding 80,080 
persons) near the Foro Italico, that great building 
dedicated to sport for youth, which often attracts the 
attention of tourists. But apart from its edifices and 
monuments, Rome is a city beloved by foreigners for its 
memories, for the mild climate it enjoys, for the yariety 
of its walks, for the beauty of its countrysice, for us 
Green parks and its fountains of clear water, and for 1is 
many and varied ceremonies, of a religious, cultural, 
artistic and social nature. . 

Rome is rich in, fine hotels, attractive shops, restau- 
rants famous for their cooking, bars ‘and cafes, theatres 
and cinemas, Since the end, of the war, an international 
cinematograph industry has grown up whfh gives 
employment to some 40,000 people at the great Studios 
of “Cinecitta,” and to which is due much of ths notable 
influx of foreigners. ; 

Not far from Rome are various places. of interest 
which certainly. merit -a visit, such as Tivoli, with its 


lovely waterfalls and fountains and its famous villas ;. 


fraseqit, Rocca di Fapa, Grotiaferrata, and Castel 
‘ Gandolfo on the smiling hills of the Roman Castles, old 
and modern Ostia (the latter, the bathing resort of 
Rome), Velletvt, in the hills, and Anzio and Nettuno on, 
the sea. Viterbo, capital town of the province, rich in 
old walls, fountains, attractive buildings, etc., also- merits 
a visib, as does Bolsena, situated on the lake of the same 
name, with -its church of S. Cristina wkerein the miracle 
of the bleedina of the Sacred Host took place, and 
Tuscania. Thea, in the province of Frosinone, is Fiuggt, 
a famous watering place with a fine park and excellent 
lastly, there is Montecassino, famous for its 
Benedictine Abbey which was destroyed during the last 
war but which is in the process of being rebuilt. 

The most important tourist events are the “Fesla 
de Noantri,” which is held in the Trastevere quarter of 
Rome each July; ths Feasts in celebration of the Grape 
-and Wine, which are held each year in the little towns 
on the Roman Castle Hills, particularly at Genzano, 
Velletri, Frascati, Marine, etc.; the floral procession at 
Genzano each May; the open-air Opera Season at the 


Terme di Caracalla and the winter Opera Season at the’ 
and’ the Sacred Plays . 


Opera House, ~both in Rome; 
which are wiven at the Teatro Sacro Iftahiano at Sezze 
during the month of July. 

Special dishes of the region are “Vabbacchio alla 
romana” {roast lamb), “earciofi alla giudia” (fried 
artichokes), and spaghetti “alla carbonara,” whilst the 
wines from the Roman Castles, and: particularly from 
“Frascati,” are wellknown —ltalian Affairs, May 1955. 
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China’s Draft Constitution is of Socialist. . 
Type, says People’s Daily 


The Draft Constitution of the 


ple’s Daily on June 22 editorially. 

Classifying existing 
‘the Sodialist type and the capitalist type, the paper says 
that the constitution of a capitalist country belongs to 
the ruling capitalist class. 


constitutions into two’ typés, 


Such a constitution, it notes,.. 





* FOREIGN’ PERIODICATS E pas cee ars : 


People’s Republic | : 
af China is of a Socialist type, writes the Peking Peo. 


is a record and affirmation of the social and state sys- 


tems favourable to the. capitalist class. 
hand, the 1936 Constitution of the Soviet Union 


On the other. ~~ 
is a. 


constitution which affirms the complete victory of Socia- 


lism. 


Unlike a capitalist constitution which cloaks its ei 
essence with all sorts of hypocritical terms, a Socialist — 


constitution does not deem it necessary to cover up its : - 


class nature, but openly declares that it is the embodi-— 


ment of the will of the entire working people led by 
the working class. It gives clear expression to what, 
the working people have won and in what 
society HEveLORE after Mie: working class 
power. 


The spatenie of China's s Draft Constitution, the 


direction’ . 
assumes : 


paper woes on, indicate that it is a constitution for the”: 


period “of transition during which Socialism is being 
built, a constitution that ensures the elimination of 
exploitation step by step and the building up of a 


Socialist’ sociely. 

Dealing with the principle of the 
private property, which the capitalist 
the People’s Daily points out that in capitalist 


tries, what the state really protects is only the pro- 


perly of the capitalist class, . particularly that of the big 


capitalists. China’s Draft Constitution,- however, not 
only ensures. the expansion of public property owned by. 
the whole people but explicitly provites ‘that the right 


of citizens to the ownership of lawful incomies, and of - 
protected. " 


State pro- 


savings, houses and the means of life be 
The Draft Constitution stipulates that the 


protection of 
class plays up, 
coun- - - 


tects by law the ownership of land, means of production: - 


and other property by peasan's, handicraftsmen “ahd 
other incividual working people and 
voluntary 
basis, : 
and for all be freed from the menace of poverty and 
exploitation. Ir further specifics that 


lew’ the ownership of the means of production and other 
property by capitalists. 


encourages these 


‘At the same time, by carry: 
ing out a policy of “use, restrict and trarisform” capita-_. 
list . industry and commerce and through different forms. 
of state capitalism, the State will bring capitalist indus: 


durima the ~ 
period of transition to Socialism the State protects by 


try and commerce, step by step, under the ownership by | 


the whole people. All this demonstrates that the prin- 


ciple followed throughout the Draft Constitution is one .° 


of Socialism. 
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- The paper ‘says that the capitalist class formulated 
ip ‘whole series of measures restricting the péople’s 
right to vote, so that voting’ becomes a privilege of the 
propertied class.- In China’s Draft Constitution, however, 
there are a number of stipulations to ensure that .all 
_ power m the State belongs to the people. 
_. organisational principle for ‘the - entire state structure 
one ensures 


supervise the work of the state structure.- According 


* to the Draft Constitution, the National People’s Congress 


and lecal people’s congresses at every level are elected 
'. by democra‘ic means and are organs of state power. 
’- The Natiorial People’s Congress is the stipreme organ 
_ of state power and algo the only organ exercising-.the 
the state. 
prescribed in the ‘Draft Constitution 
‘organ of the National People’s 
- Cabinet’ provided for in the capitalist constitution 
-siands in opposition to the Parliament, The State cis 
-' 43 of the same nature as the Council | 
of Ministers in the Soviet Union. 


is the execulive 


. In regard to relations among 
nationalities, the paper points out, the 

Draft Constitution also differs from the 

- capitalist constitution, The capitalist - 

, + Class 


diviges nationalities —_into ~ 
“superior” and “inferior.” They 
consider that different nationalities 


_. cannot and should not be completely 
équal. Thus their_constitut'on reflects 
this viewpoint and jaims at. the’ tile | 
of en? nationality over another, In, 
_ contrast to th’s, the Draft Constitution, 
-* stipulates that all the nationalities are. 

- equal, that discrimination éga‘nst and 
- oppression of any, nationality, and 
- actions which undermine the unity of 
the nationalities, -are- prohibited’ and 
the various national minorities 
are to be assisted jn their political, 
economic and cultural development. 


A constitu‘ion of a Socialist type, 
the editorial notes, is not confined to 
giving civil rights a legal form, it lays 
emphasis en the material ‘conditions 
with which to realise these rights. As 
is specified in. China’s Draft Consti- 
tution, “citizens of the People’s 
Republic of China have freedom of 
speech, the press, assembly, association 
precession and demonstration. The 
state provides the necessary iaterial 
facilities to guarantee to citizens the 
enjoyment of these freedoms.” Because 
the State has been providine the 
materia] conditions, the people have 
‘been for the past several years enjoyed 
these rights. Similarly, the people’s 
rights to work, to rest. to education 
and, other rights have heen a reality 
for the past several years... In 1.953, 
for example. the number of ‘elementaty 
school-children throughout ths country -- 
already reached over-55 million, 135 
‘ per cent greater than the peak year 
in old China, ‘Th the same. year, 
there were . over: 2400 palaces -of.- - 
culture’ and. 4,5f9 cultural stations. at 2 ~ 
the disposal of the working people, 


/ “THE MODERN REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1954 


The. 


that the mass. of the . people can constantly. 


The State Council. as. 


Congress, while the. 
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To cnsure the seapiee sae to vote, ail the expenses 


involved in elections to state structure are covered by 


the state treasury. And such material condition to 
ensure the enjoyment of civil righis will be expanded 
continuously. 

Continuing, the editorial calls attention to the fact 
that the capitalist constitution, either brushes aside civil 
rights or ignores how citizens are to enjoy thesé rights 
because the capitalist class is never willing to see them 
realised. Although the constitutions in some capitalist 
countries provide certain civil rights due to the people’s 
struggle for them, these provisions have frequently been, 
violated by new laws and undermined by the courts, 
police, special services and other “tools. 

Concluding, the paper says that the Draft Consti- 
tution is a true reflection of the realities which the 


broad mass of the people find in their daily life and 
that it has heen written in as simple language as pos- 
Draft Constitution is 


sible. Asea result, the wider- 
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Further- 
more, when the Draft Constitution was being drawn up, 


siandable to the bréad mags’ of the people. 


public opinion was solicited on a broad scale. And now 
the Draft Constitution has, been published for discussion, 
by the whole people. - This shows that-a Constitution 
of a Socialist type is a distillation of the people’s wis- 
dom as well as an embodiment of their will and there- 
fore it is- a Constitution belonging to the people. and 
serving their interests—-Hsinhua no June 22, 1954. 


. First Big Oil Refinery in India Ready | 
for Production. . 


’Trombay: <A 15 000- ton tariker tied up at the 
Bombay Port Trust’s Pir Pau jetty last week, carrying. 
an unprecedented cargo—110,000 barrels of ‘crude oil, 
straight from thé oil wells of Saudi Arabia. In a few 
weeks, this crude, the first of millions of barrels destined 
fer the new Bombay refinery of the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Company, will be converte into, gasolene, kerosene. 
and other petroleum products, inaugurating India’s 
modern oil-refining industry. 

The start-up “of the Sianvac refinery, scheduled fox 
the second half of this month, will crown 1% months of 


work and planning by a labour force which has num-, 


bered, at its maximum, 7,000 persons. Since December 
1952 the 280-acre site has been transformed from- a 
jungle waste into a complex array of gleaming spheres, 
towers, furnaces, pipelines and. storage tanks that 
constitute one of the most modern oil refineries in Asia. 
Simultaneously, while .erecting its equipment, Stanvac 
has been building the men who- will run, the refinery, 
When the plant goes “on stream” this month, more 
than 500 members of the 550-man staff will be Tndians, 
each of them especially trained from his particular 
task. Screéned, tested and selected from hundreds of 
_applicants, they constitute the.spearhead of the men who 
will run the country’s newest. industry. The non-Indian 
technicians, who constitute less than 10 per cent of the 
initial labour force, will be progressively eliminated. 
These Indian trainees were carefully coached i 


theory and its ‘practical application before taking a 


their jobs. In the first weeks of their schooling, ‘they 
were taught the fundamentals of the extremely complex 
oil-refining industry. Then came detailed instruction. 
» The potential oil-men got most of -their training at the 
refinery site, and they built up knowledge piece by 


piece, just as the last vessels and towers of the refinery” 
Thus, both men and machines were, 


moved into placé. 
fitted into the refining pattern. 

_ Typical of the hundreds of young Fadians associated 
with this new indusiry is 23-year-old G. I. Bhagwan of 
Bombay, an assistant in the boiler and compressed air 
unit. A science Honours’ graduate and —~ former 
apprentice in a chemical plant, young Bhagwan gets a 
tremendous thrill from his new work. 
when the boilers, capable of generating 54,000. pounds 
of steam per. hour, were fired for the first time. 
the silvered safety helmet which is the mark of a 
refinery technician. all over the world, he stares intently 
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American instructor: and chief, Howard Roughead, stands’ ~ 


beside him quietly - with an .aleriness 


which ents a 


experience. Pee. 


TANK FOR STORING WATER 


Near ‘the boiler and compressed air unit is another a 
instalation no le&s vital, a storage tank for two million. 


gallons of- sea water, used both for- cooling the oil during. 
refining Ait is healed to 1,100 degrees Fahrenheit) - and 
for fire protection. 
jetty; nearly: two miles away, built, at.a° cost of Rs. 50 
lakhs.- The three 450-horsepower pumps’ al the end of 


This water comes eee a 2,00-foot. 


the jetty can supply water to the refinery at the almost 


ineredible rate of 24,000 ‘gallons a minute. 

After being used for cooling, the water is passed 
through, separators - which remove oil residues. 
eliminates the danger of pollution when the water is 
returned to the bay. 

_The heart of the fecneny is the’ combination unit, 
where the crude oil’is converted into refined pettoleam, 
products by a process -known as “catalytic cracking.” 
Beyond’ it lie the storage tanks, holding enough crude 
oif for 18 days of operation at 25,000 barrels a day. . 

‘The refinery, whose total cost will be Rs. 17.5 
crores, will: supply about one-third, of India’s needs of 
pe: ‘roleum products. 

The Stanvac refinery, .which is the biggest private 
dollar investment ever made in In:ia, will help India 
save about Rs. 120. lakhs per year in, foreign exchange, 


This _ 


because the crude oil brought into the country will. be - 


much less costly than ' the refined products presently 


imported. ; 
Strategically, too, the 


‘refinery makes India less 


dependent on. other countries where internal disturbances — 


inay affect supplies. The, crude oil normally will come 
from the Persian Gulf ‘area, but there are sufficient 
reserves elsewhere in. the world ‘to ensure that India 
will never be without the oil she needs, provided she 
can. fefine it- within her own borders.—-Amierican Reporter, 
aly if 1954. 


Overseas Handicrafts Impress U.S. 

Merchants 
1l—Handicraft 
the Philippines,- 


items from India, 
Germany, Norway and Finland: 


Chicago, Aug. 


Greece, 


are now being exhibited at the 58th semi-annual Chicago’ 


Gift Show. 
Huridreds of buyers for gilt shops from all over. 
the United States are ordering the imports that occupy 


most. of the space in a special exhibit developed by 
Fred. Leighton, New York importer, in -co-operation with: ° 


the CARE Development Corporation (CDC). 

Leigkiton, a Jading impor, of Latin American handi- 
craft, has expanded to world-wide operations as sola 
sales representative-in the United States for consumer 
items imported by the CARE Corporation, 


new subsidiary of the international CARE welfare group. 


which is §_ 


. On display are wooden--figurines from India painted 
in bright colours, 


DHOLEco¢ 


_ character dolls from Greece with 
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- carvings from the’ Philippines, 


—possibly in the million of dollars,” 


costumes ‘representing various ‘ provinees, rare wood 
place mais and cocktai! 
napkins from the Philippines, copper pitchers from 
England, wooden figurines from Finland, wooden place 
mats and paper. products from Germany, and hand- 


’ embroidered toys and woollen gloves from Norway. 


“The sales potential on’ these products is tremendous 
Leighton said. 

Leighton said: he already had’ taken a number of 
orders in the opening days of the gift show, and expected, 
many more. “THe people are interested in the ideas 
- behind this CARE programme as well as the merchandise,” 
~ he said. 


~ The CARE ‘Development eapaek was organised 


to support CARE’s philanthropic foréign .relief ana 
tehabilitation programmes. Its function is to: help 


establish modest industrial and agriciltural enterprises 


- in developing areas of the world and to find world 


‘markets’ for 


this goods produced, thus opening more 


~ employment opportunities for local populations, 


and representatives in major American cities, will make. | 


The Leighton firm, with headquarters in New York 


available to the U.S. market products. found by CDC 


~ representatives overseas who are checkins local industries 


pe 


in 50 countries of Asia, Europe, and Latin ' America. 


—USIS. 


“Bibliography o on Filmology” 
‘A Bibliography on’ Filmology as ‘Related tothe 
Social Sciences has just been published’ by Unesco as 


_ Number 9 in its series of Reports and Papers on, Mass~ 


' Communications. These “reports analysing, disseminating 
and stimulating the exchange of information on the use 
of the press, film, radio and other media for educational, 
- scientific and cultural purposes, are prepared by the 
Unesco Mass Communications Clearing House, 


: The Bibliography is the work of. Mr. Jan C. 
‘; Bouman, of the Institute ,of Psychology, University of 
Stockholm. Presented in two languages, English and’ 


. lished works. 


Frencly, it is intended for research workers and stu- 
dents of the problems of filmology as related to the 
‘sccial sciences, particularly _ psychology, _ sociology: 
psychiatry, physiolozy, ehthropology. and philosophy. 

' Studies of the film as teaching aid, in school or 
elsewhera, are included in so far as they deal with 
the theoretical basis of instruction with visual aids. 
In compiling the Bibliography, the criterion of selection 
was the scientific intention or implication of the studies, 
or simply the interest they may have for the scientifid 


history of tne cinema, Four types of studies are 
included: articles in fperiodizals; books; articles or 
chapters in books, compilations, anthologies;. unpub- 


In each case full details are given, 
with a free translation of the title into English and or 
‘French. — Price: $.40; 2|-; 100 frs—Unesco News. 
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Atom in Schools 


IntTeREST IN PEACETIME Uses Grows 
AmMoNnG AMERICAN STUDENTS 


While atomic enengy has been claiming the attention 
of -scientists and statesmen, it has also been receiving 
serious study by the youth’ of the United States. 

Interest in atom, and especially the possibility of 
peacefully using its energy, has been widespread. Most 
high-school studenta have gated some knowledge. of 
the subject, and all but a few schools in the United 
States have dealt with the subject. Md ° 





‘York City and) adopted in other localities. 


‘isotopes for 


-enengy through the clubs they form for 
side their 


‘thousands of 
, More information 
.ing applications. 





The study hg atomic | energy in ie ee sien: 


has taken, many forms. It ranges from simple experi- 
ments in chemistry and physics laboratories to planning: 
and building models of complex equipment. 

‘Many students have prepared essays and reports on 
atomic energy for their English, science and social- 
studies courses. They have written editorials for school 


papers on its social and economic implications, 


= 


TEACHERS TAUGHT 

With this great interest by students in the sub/ect, 
the education of teachers in atomic’ énerg -has been, 
necessary. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission cO- 
operates in developing courses, for teachers dealing with 
nuclear fission, atomic reactors, and atomic by- products 
—such as radioactive isotopes. Working with , the 
commission, the public: school systems in a number of 
cities have developed outstanding teacher-training 


programmes, 


Nebraska’s State Depar tment of Public. Instruction, 
has issued a teaching guifle entitled Facing ihe Facts of 
Atomic Energy, and the State of Oregon has published 
a similar guide, Learning about Atomic Energy. 

The State of Iowa has developed a comprehensive 
set of teacleing guides for use at the elementary, high- 
school, college and adult-education levels. 

‘An important apporach to teaching in the field of 
atomic enengy was developed: by the schools of New 
The school 
authorities felt that highschools students should study 
the use of radioactive isotopes. They askéd the Atomic 


‘Energy’ Commission how this could be done safely. 


The commission helped establish a 13-week course 
in the handling of radioisotopes. Some 300 biology, 
chemistry: and physics teachers attended. Students now 
use in their laboratories minute amounts of radioactive 
iodine and phosphorus. 


SUCCESSFUL ProcrAMME 
A manual, . Laboratory Experiments with  Radio- 
High School Science. Demonstrations, was 
prepared. The programme proved so successful that 
similar courses are being conducted in: the high schools 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, and Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, ‘and at Loyola College in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Twenty-seven high schools in the State of Washington 
are using. radioisotopes in their laboratory courses. 
Many city school systems adopt each othet’s pro- 
grammes of atomic energy education. However, the 
Federal Government does not dictate what schoois 
should or should not teach. Rather, education in this. 
field has been achieved through the individual efforts” 


of many teachers. They work independently, study- 
ing and adapting courriculum material on atomic 
energy. This is the manner in which. education has 


traditionally grown in, A™Merica. 
High-school, students also about atomic 
interests out- 
Gne such club at 
makes models of atomic reactors, 
and other splitting apparatus. 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission ‘' receives 
requests from students of all ages for 
about atom power and its develop: 
Officials say the. letters show a gene- 
‘al understanding of atomic énergy and the efforts to 
harness that power for ‘the- good of all . mankind. — 
- American Reporter. ; 


learn 


regular school studies. 
Suffern, New York, 
cyclotrons, 
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I.N.A. officers and men during their summer exercises in the South-East Asian waters, 
recently visited ports in Malaya and paid homage to Lord Buddha in the famous Buddhist 


Temple at Penang 





Bight American students from the University of California, Berkeley, arrived in Bombay recently 
to study student activities and problems in India 
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Pandit Nehru’s Peace Mission 

' At the time of writing these notes, Pandit Nehru 
is on his way back to his office and his responsibilities. 
His' visit to China, and to Burma and Indo-China as 
wayside halts, are now a matter of record, nothing 
being left unrevealed in the future. - 


What has been accomplished by- this visit is a 


question that is being answered differently in different 


quarters. Indeed, -no adequate answer has . been 


_ received to the query regarding the objectives of this 
’ ‘State visit, beyond what is contained in the numerous 
communiques that were released to the Press by both 
. the visitor and the hosts during the actual stay. We 
. have put on record elsewhere Pandit Nichru’s own final 
communique to the Press correspondents. 

The reactions abroad, as gauged by what has appeared 
in the foreign press, have been rather curious. It seems 
that- each paper had prepared a hypothetical frame- 
work of’ the, entire affair, prior to the actual journey, 
and later on filtered out and. selected just what would 
- fit in the pre-arranged recital, This can be easily 
’ understood ‘by those who know thie inner workings of 
the Fourth Estate, all the world over, after the two 


World Wars had spread the virulent infection of, 


“News Propaganda” world-wide. Thus we see the 
whole gamut in the press reactions, from the “genteel” 
hostility of the Manchester Guardian, to the rabid 
canine malice of the weekly Tune. Indeed, the. entire 
U.S. press seems to be too deeply biassed to, be able 
to take an objective view of the visit at all. 


x On our side’ the reporting has been somewhat too 
effusive—indeed hysterical in some cases. We seem to- 
have lost sight of realities. A courtesy call, even 


though | it might lead to epochgmalcing negotiations 
and set{léments,in international” relatioriships,. cannot 
be. classed” With international” ee ourparlers and accords 
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like what took place at Paris towards the end of 
October. It is true that the ‘China visit has very great . 
potentialities, but as yet everything is on the lap of - 
the Gods, and that is what we should all remember. « 
Pandit, Nehru has re~initiated friendly relations with 
our greatest neighbour in Asia, and that wee to 
suffice for the present. | . ; 

_He has received a great welcome, the expression of, 
friendship by a “resurgent giant” for another thintteis,. 
trying to find its feet. Both the nations have the sam ae 
goal, though the path chosen by each is widely- divelag. 
gent. It may well be exemplified by the ‘difference’ in 
the two great marches, the Long March of the: Chinesé 
Communists under Mao Tse-tung and the Salt March 
at Dandi by the Mahatma. But that is no reason why 
the ancient bonds of friendship cannot be forged” again, ; 
This is what the Machiavellian West has to realise. - 

Nearer home the affairs of Pakistan deservé very=. 
careful study and consideration. Pakistan is in 4. most | 
unstable state just. now. And that condition -in our? 
nearest neighbour should cause anxiety. Peace is*. a : 


relative term where international affairs are concerned, 


and our relations with Pakistan have not been stabilised 
as yet. Indeed, on the coutrary. Sg ae 


‘ At home? thé old problems still remain. And ‘the 


burden . is all the. heavier because of the sudden. 


departure of one of Pandit Nehru’s staunchest cél- 
leagues in the person of Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. _ 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai.was much more than just a 
éolleague. In ability, | brains and devotion to the cause 
of the Union, there is none to replace him in the . 
Central Cabinet. Indeed, on all counts, Pandit Nehru : 
ag just one associate in the Cabinet who is comparable” | 


to the great departed. And even ‘so where are theabroad 
shoulders and the indomitable will. that can equal What 


has been" Tost? oe ar 
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this loss: should” bring ‘thoughtful sibrkely a Pandit, 
Nehru. In’ the: letter sent to“ the Pradesh : "Congress 
chiefs, he thas. lightly discussed . the: ‘question. BS | 6. wilo- 


would succeed him. 
‘We say lightly nies ‘due consideration: If: he had 
‘searched his.own heart in the manner of the Father of 
the’ Nation, then he would have found that this letter 
and the previous statement, were nothing but con- 
fessions of defeat. 

If he fully remembers tie ways and methods of 
the Titan in whose shadow he attained his present 
stature, Pandit Nebru' would have found how it was 
that so many different types from widely different 
spheres of life gathered in harmony around. the 
Mahatma and attained maturity and stature through 
storm and stress, leaving no question about succession. 


Pandit Nehru’s Letter’ 

_Hindusthan Standard, October 13. 

The following is the text of the letter: 

. “You must have read in the newspapers about 
gome.:statements I have made recently suggesting 
-that I should unburden myself of the high offices I 
hold. These. statements have naturally led to much 
‘comment in the Press and I have received a number 
of letters from friends and colleagues expressing 
some apprehension in regard to them. 

~ IL owe it to you and to other friends and col- 
leagues to explain this matter a little more fully than 
‘ig have so far done. I have occasionally referred to 
my, feeling tired. That is correct, but it has no great 
ysignificance. For many months past, the strain on me 
gs béen considerable and it is not surprising that I 
Should feel somewhat tired. But that tiredness does 
not last and disappears with a little rest. I can 
assures you that I am in good health and as fit as any 
‘person at my age is expected to be. 

“Physical health is intimately sonnasend with 
nenial health, I think that both in body and mind 
I am healthy. I have a tendency to overdo things 
and sometimes overstrain myself, which, of course, is 
“andesirable and should be avoided. 


careless of my health and I recover rapidly. That 


resilience ‘itself, I suppose, is a good sign. Naturally, 


be cause “of the heavy burdens I carry, I can hardly 
-fixidtion in a carefree manner. That kind of existence 
ig “denied to me as it is to most other people. But I 
-am convinced that hard work does not interfere with 
-mental or bodily health, provided certain elementary 
precautions are taken. Indeed, on the whole, work 
ip ‘helpful even in maintaining flexibility of mind and 
body, which is an important element of health. 
“You will forgive me for discussing myself in this 
way. But, in view of gome apprehension in the mindg 
of people, I have venttired to do so.. I can assure you 


that I am fit aad that I propose to remain fit for many: 


-yeats to come. I do not believe in any kind~of*vale- 
Pn . : ‘ eae a 


san . ae 
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culate and have’: ae dislike of ‘an ‘health. te ‘feel: 


that’ a ‘have many tasks still td perform: piss our: country,” 
“and | 


‘Tam = deter mined ” sto “Keep. myself. fit: for. “the 
pufpose.- ‘ tga an a 
“Why then did I talk on tiredness: Sade ‘the “Yke ?: es 
Partly that represented my reactions at -the: time, - and” 
my mood of the moment; partly it was *. -something: 
deeper, This was a feeling of staleness, “whieh, ae sup- 
pose, is almost inevitable, if one. has to function: like” ‘a 
machine, I can function effectively even as a "machine, 
but it does come in the way of freshness of thought and 
outlook, I do not like this staleness and I feel it comes ’, 
in the way of really. effective work and creative thought» 
which are so necessary for one who has to function in © 
a highly responsible position. It was somehow to regain | 
that freshness and creatifeness that I wanted to’ leave 
the present routines that take up all my time, 
° “{ have no intention of running away from work 
or from responsibility. I have absolutely no idea of 
going into the wilderness or retiring to the’ mountains, 
I feel that I have a function to perform and so ‘long as 
a person feel that way, the urge to work and" activity 
is there. I have that strong urge in me. It is only the 
functionless who bemoan their’ lot «and are eal of 
complaints and ailments. 

“We have passed through, during these last seven 
years or more of independence, a difficult time and we 
have faced heavy tasks. We may not have come up 
to the mark always, but I have no feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the record of these years, Indeed, I have a 
stnse of fulfilment not for myself only but for the nation. 
¥ think that we have progressively made good and are _ 
well on our way to more rapid advance. While fully 
conscious of our many problems and difficulties and 
even of our failings, I do not understand the «habitual 
critic who sees little good in our country today. I think 
that reaction is, misplaced and is ‘often due to a kind of 
frustration resulting from a feeling of lack of function. 

“Indeed, it is because I think that our country. has. 
done well and’ that good and stout foundations for -its 
progress have been made, that I. think of some change 
in the nature of my activities. I want to work hard, 
but at the same tinw I want some leisure -to read and 
think. One of the yrave disadvantages from which’ 
those of us who are heavily engaged in governmental and 
like duties suffer is the lack of time to read and think 
and to confer with each) other on basic matters, 

“Because of all this, the thought came to me that 
it would be better for me not: to function as Prime 
Minister at least for some time. I do not wish to tie: 
myself to any course of action for an indefinite period. 
Nor do I wish to take any step in a hurry’ because the 
last thing I would like is to create an upset. .This 
thought Has been with me for , some time, Various 
occurrences took place which disturbed me and- led me 
even more to think of this.. But at thé back of my -niind 
was not’ that particular oceurrénce but ‘something deeper. 
“Sometimes ‘People. ask and _Tiewspapers write about 
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question itself becomes. “a challengé to me ‘and’ of course’ 

to the’ nation. "At is. absurd: to” “think: that - a great: nation : 

My reaction’ - 
I am ‘sure 


| ..depenids - upon an: odd. individual or. two. 
| to this question: is to accept the challenge. 
“that all. will be well in jan event, 


oe As Tt have. stated above, J do not propose to act in, 
a. hurry and I do not think in terms of final and 
irrevocable. decisions. For the present I am skaring my 
thoughts with you, btcause I feel that I owe this to 
you and to our other comrades. I feel that we have. 
‘in .a sense, completed an important stage in our journey 
and the next stage now leoms ahead, I want to fit 
myself for that stage even more in mind thgn in body 
and . I want to function then with vigour and speed. 

2°"T peed hardly say thst the fact of my wot being 
Pane Minister will uot put an end to my close associa- 
tion with Governmental development and like activities. 
I am bound up with this work and it is not®mere office 
that ties me to it. I wish people would realise that 
important work is not inevitably connected with the 
holding of office, : 


“Soon we shall have the election for the Congress 
Presidentship. I am quite clear in my mind that i 
should not stand again for election for this high office. 
It is time that someone elre was head of ‘this great 
organisation under whose sheltering care all of us have 
grown up and functioned. Jt is not right for the same 
person to continue to function in that office, I shall 
of course work for the Congress with all my strength 
“and energy. I think it will be better both for me and 
“for the Congress as well as for the country if someone 
else is chosen, President, 


“I have ventured to’ write to you frankly and to 
share my thoughts with you on the event of my going 
to China as I did not wish’ these vague rumours to 
continue and create doubts in the minds of our people. 
You will, I hope, forgive me for this rather personal 
letter, Circumstances have placed me in a position which 
has an impersonal aspect also. I try to consider myself 
and my work as objectively as possible, I know that is 
difficult, but an attempt has to - made.” 


The Peking Press Conlcrense 

Amongst the mass of news _that emanated from 
China during Pandit Nehru’s State visit, the following 
communique, giving the details about a Press Con- 
ference held by kim at Peking on the eve of his 
departure from China, is the most illuminative. It 
gives 2 clear commentary on the results of the visit 
from our Premier’s own point of view. 


- Sino-Indian co-operation, said Mr. Nehru, was 
possible in many ways. Both countries had several 
identical problems .such, as large;. mainly agricultural, 
populations, low. standards. “Of, living and need for 


- 


industrializatign. ee ae | 


¥, 


‘had been reported 


“said he had very friendly talks with Dr. 


Apait 


whatsoever «that China was ‘equally. anxious. 


from ‘other Gonisdérations - at was necessary for China. 


to participate fully In the. U.N. in“the interests of 
world peace. me 
While there was no question about the value: ‘of 


‘the five principles, the real test was their application 


which alone could restore confidence in the world. 


Before the five principles could be applied, however, ..*- 


it was necessary that different countries should deal 
directly with one another. 

Mr. Nehru told the Press conference that there” 
had been “a large measure of agreement” m his talks 
with Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premeir, and. 
other Chinese leaders, adds P.TJ. 

There were no “sharp differences” in the talks as 
in London and New York, and. 
these reports were wholly without foundation, he -said.’ 

» “Although India’s basic approach is - somewhat 
different from China’s basic approach in regard to 
some matters, there have been no differences in our 
talks, and I am happy to say that there has been a 
large measure of agreement.” ; 


Mr. Nehru added: “It is my belief that my visit - 
to China will not only help to bring our two coun- © 
tries nearer to each other, but also help the cause of 
world peace.” 

Speaking on his recent visit to Hanoi, Mr. ‘Nehru 
Ho Chig. 
Minh, President of the Democratic, Republia “of 
Viet Nam (Viet Minh). Dr. Ho had assured him 
that they would abide by the Geneva agreement * 
completely and that this would result in a friendly "s” 
settlement of the question. Dr. Ho Aad ig ica a 
his friendliness to France despite past history. 

Dr. Ho also welcomed the independent pence 
of Laos and Cambodia and hoped to have friendly. 


relations and contacts with those two countries; 
added Mr. Nehru. 7 _ 
* “Dr, Ho Chi Minh struck me not only very. 


smuch as a man of peace but as an extraordinarily 


likable and friendly person,” said Mr. Nehru. ate was 
Mr. Nehru then spoke of the French - Govern- 
ment who' recently concluded with India an agree? 
ment on French Indian settlements. He said ‘it; had — 
been a difficult question because the French had been. 
in the settlements for over 300 years and it involved _ 
the prestige of a great country like France and; - 
India’s own interest. 2 ae 
“We proceeded along peaceful lines and negotia-. 
ted peacefully. We often failed, but ultimately wer 
arrived at a friendly agreerhent. This is a good example 
of settling difficult problems by, agreement and: co- 
operation. | 
- “In fact; our relations ‘with France are better, now | 
than’ éver in the past and we hope that the Frond 
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‘setilements; oir. éf India, will-remain “aénires of 
French culture.” | : | oe 
In the course of a ae “ statement to the: 
Press Mr. Nebr - ‘said 3. -. “During my few. days 10 © 
Peking and elsewhere in “China, I have often’ spoken 
in public. I should like to repeat to the Press what 
I ‘Have said before and express my gratitude for the 
“warm. and friendly: welcome that I have received 
Hers It is my: belief that my visit, brief as it has 
been, will help not only to bring our two countries 
nearer? to one another but also the cause of world 
“peace which we-both oherish. 
“Peace is the fundamental basis for progress that 
-we want to make in our respective couNtries. Peace, 
therefore, is not merely a pious wish wat us but an 
‘absolute necessity. 


“Both our tountries are engaged in the great 
adventure of raising the standards of hundreds of 
millions of people and making all of them full sharers 

in=freédom and prosperity. That is a magnificent 
7 ie We ‘have set our feet firmly on the road that 
jeads to..it, and I have every faith that we shall 
‘continue to marcy along that path. In some ways 
our problems-are the same and the conditions we 
‘haveto face are also similar. Thus we can learn 
“mich from each other. 

”  “T hope that the contacts between the two coun- 
> tries ‘will grow in mahy ways. It is important that we 
sshould know each other. In the world today isolation 
“for any-country is out of place and out of tune with 
‘the great developments that have taken, place. ‘The 
barriers between different countries should be removed 
so that free intercourse might take place and bring 
better knowledge and understanding between different 
“sountries. To that end we in India are anxious to 
helpenot’ only in China but elsewhere. 
f°. "T greet the people of China and wish them well. 
Fe 2 To the Government of the People’s Republica of 
-~ China, of which the cherished head is the figure of 
historic stature ‘and great achievement, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, I offer my deepest thanks for their gracious 
«and generous hospitality. i 
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and New York have stated that there were sharp 

_ differences between Prime Minister Chou En-lai and 

myself: in the course of our talks. These reports are 

"wholly without foundation. Although TIadia’s basic 
“approach is somewhat different from that of ‘China’s 

” basic approach, in regard to some matters there have 
- been no differences in our talks and I am happy to 

sdy that there has been a Jarge measure of agree- 
ment.” 


Phe China’ ‘Visit ee ee a 


: . The American press has*taken wp -a- moré. ‘or less 
Mostile  attitdide: - regarding Pandit: Nehru’s visit to 


China. The New York Tunes, International - ‘Edition, 
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‘China will co- -operate in this objective * * *”. 


“T am told that certain Press reports in London* 


we 
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Tob. Osiobay” 24. ae pe thre’ least biassed 
editorial comments that we have Seen So- far.. it Tuns.. 
as, follows = : = 

In: the cold war ee East. aa ‘Wests ‘India’ s 
nes cnan is unique and potent. 
are cast in the Western democratiq mold. Within 
India, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has fought 
the Communists vigorously. But a century of British © 


colonial rule has left the Indians suspicious that. the ._ 


West’s fight against Asian Communism may- - really 
mask an attempt to suppress Asian nationalism. On . 
the other hand, India, as a relatively weak ‘and 
underdeveloped country with a 2,000-mile common 
border with China, is alert to the possibility that 
Communist, expadsion might infringe on her interests 
in Asia. Therefore, she pas preached conciliation and 
coexistente and sought to provide a “bridge” between ’- 
Past and West. Dd” | RRR eI 

This “neutralism” has been major ~ diblomatia 
problem fof the West. Prime Minister Nehru enjoys 
immense prestige throughout Asia. His” support ~ of 
Peiping’s claims 'to Formosa and a U.N. seat; 
frequently ambiguous position during the Korean 
truce negotiations; and this recent opposition to the 
SEATO pact have had a powerful influence on Asian | 
thinking. In the minds of many’ Western statesmen, 
India tends to be “neutral against the West.” 

This feeling was in the background of Allied 
concern last week with a state visit by Mr. Nehru 
to Peiping—the first time in his widely travelled career 
that be has set foot inside ‘China. News of the Visit 
and the course of the talks between Mr. Nehru and 
the Chinese leaders was sketchy. A throng of 3 
was reported to have greeted the Indian Prime. Minis- 
ter on his arrival in Peiping and at a State’ dinner « 
given by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai) Mr. Nehru 
was quoted as stating: “There is 
right and practical, which is to recognize coexist- - 
ence * * *. We can only hope that the people of 
‘From 
New Delhi came Indian press reports that snags had _~ 
developed in the Peiping talks! The Chinese | were 
said to be urging Indian participation in an Asian 
organization directed against the SEATO pact. Mr. 
Nehru is believed reluctant to enter a formal under- 
taking of that kind. 

There are other potential eae of discord. - En 
route to Peiping, Prime Minister Nehru stopped: off 
in Burma for talks with his good: friend, Burmese 
Premier U Nu; held his first meeting with Ho -Chi-— 
minh, leader of the pro-Communist Government ;~“in 
northern Vietnam; and called at the tiny Tndo- 
Chinese kingdom of Laos. On the way back from 
Peiping, he will. visit south ee ane the King- 
dom -of: Cambodia, -  -- s. - & 

The itinerary, it was felt, gidefiined Mr. Nehru’s 
ptevetrpation with Southeast Asiag: * -A desire :to assess 
Peiping’s intentians toward”nations in? ‘that area, and 


India’s. instructions = 


his. 


only one thing, -4 


perhaps evell - A obtain a amen ste Ee 


ference, is believéd to have been one of .the eure 
reasons for, the, Nehru. journey to Peiping: - 


_ ; 2 


Pakisian: Politics a 


The’ political arena of Pakistan is subject to 
“sudden convulsions at the shortest of notices. Even 
so the lates changes have a dramatic character of its 
own. It is too early as yet to read the portents, as 
the picture is far from being clear. It can only be 
said that the political and economic fields in Pakistan 
Were never in & more unstable condition. 

Public attention in India has been Haiionted on 
the political developments inside Pakistan by the 
sudden declaration of emergency through8ut Pakistan 
and the dramatic dicsolutio& of the Pakistgn Consti- 
tuént Assembly-— by the Governor-General, Mr. 
Ghulam-Mohammed on Sunday, October 24, within a 
few. hours of the arrival of Mr. Mohagmed Ali in 
Karachi by a specially chartered ve cutting short 
his U-S. tour. 

-A proclamation feted by the 
said that he had decided upon those steps as it had 
become clear that the Constituent Assembly, as at 
present constituted, had lost the confidence of the 
people and therefore could not function. It was 
assured that fresh elections would be held _ soon 
(though how the elections would be held—on the 
-basis of adult franchise or not-—was not stated) and 
until suck) time a reconstituted 8-men Cabinet headed 
by Premier Mohammed Ali was entrusted with the 
Government. 


Six members of the old Cabmet: Mr. A. K. 
Brohi, Khan Abdul Quayyum Khan, Shuaib Qureshi, 
Mr. M. A. Gurmani, Sardar Bahadur Khan and Dr. 
I. H. Qureshi were dropped and the East Bengal 
Governor, Major-General Iskander Mirza and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, General 
- Mohammed Aiyub .Khan were included in the new 
Cabinet. Dr. Khan Sahib, the former Congress Chief 
Minister, of N-W.F.P. was sworn as member of the 


Cabinet on October 28. Le 


This latest act in the drama of Pakistani politics ’ 
should be viewed against the background of recent 
developments in the. political life of the country. The 
ruling Muslim League Party had been losing ‘its grip 
on the people’s mind more and more as every day 
passed. The crushing defeat of the Muslim League. in 
the last Hast Bengal Elections was an indication of 
-the growing unpopularity of the League. The League 
rulers had tried to resolve that crisis by clamping 
down military rule on East Bengal, but with. no 
‘apparent gain in their status .with ‘the people of 
Pakistan, . , 

Meanwhile the Muslim. League itself béepit to be 
torn ,by ‘internal sttife. There was. ‘the general, “rivalry, 
and distrust, between East and “West Pakistan. The 
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Government, however, 


Governor-General. . 


:-D efore the Assembly. 


. newspaper neler to the 
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League ‘eaders - of “West "Pakistan. ingluding. ‘Malik 
‘Firoz * ‘Khan ‘Noon, Chief Minister. of Pakitan ° Punjab, 


eee ‘Mian Mamtaz Datilatatia,’ “Mr... A, Khuro, Sardar 
a. Abdul Rashid, * “Frontier “Chiet Minister, 


‘and, M. Ag 
Gurmati, until recently “Homie- Minitter in the Cential 
Cabinet, had wanted a zonal ‘federation in Western 
Pakistan to curtail the preponderance in votes of Fast 
Pakistan. The Sind League or. at any rate the. ‘Sind. 
did not support. “the ideas, - 


In the Central ‘Cabinet . itself there ’ Qwere 
serious differences over the repeal of thie: ““Public 
Representative Offices Disqualification Act and. the: 
deprivaton of the Governor-General of his: powers to. 
dissolve the Central Government. Loa 


Since the creation of Pakistan in 1947, the 
Muslim League Party had not held any conference 
or convention or any election of its office-bearers. A 
convention was fixed for October 31, but ‘was. post-. 
poned by the League ‘Working ‘Committee on Octo- 
ber 22, “in view of the strained political situation AD 
the country.” bles 

Just on the eve of the ene nae of Prime Mini 
ter Mohammed Ali on his American tour 9 plece of. 
legislation was hurried through the ‘Constituent 
Assembly and repealing the PRODA (Public” ‘Repre- 
sentative Offices Disqualification Act). and the’ other 
depriving the Governor-General of his power to 
dismiss the Central Ministry. And the Governor 
Genera] countered by repealing the P.R.O.D,A. pais- 
qualification of some prominent men. _ 

The passage of those two legislative measures was’ 
widely commented upon by the Pakistan Press and 
public, and the reaction was mostly critical. Espe- 
cially the manner in which the Act depriving the 
Governor-General of his powers was passed came int 
for severe criticism. a os 


It was unnatural enough. First; the powers of 
the Governor-General was curtailed but not of the 
provincial Governors which could usually have been 
expected. Secondly, the usual fifteen days prior notice 
was not given before the motion was _ introduced 
Thirdly, the Bill was hastily 
passed in ten minutes’ time. without even twenty 
four hours’ notice to the member and when the 
Governor-General was away on tour. The Bill- was 
moved by a private member, Mr. M. H. Gazdar 
who gave-_notice of the bill at 4 P.M. on September 
20. By. quarter past nine on the following morning 
the bill was an Act without any discussion. 

The weekly Star of Lahore describes the parsing 
of the Act as a “Constitutional coup” and says that 
it was a@ very thinly veiled attempt to concentrate all 
powers in the hands of the Prime apni The 
Legislators as a “gang ,of 

=~ they met stealthily,. moved about 
aad, passed. he “pill eoeil: ” om 


jae 


guilty. men - 
surreptitiously : 
_ COctaber. 8). 
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ete. ink could — sauce Mr. Ks 
med Ali: to take such a step, the Kashmir Post writes 
“In an editorial article on September 29,~ that- three 


_ possible explanations offered ‘themselves: “G) the 
” Pak Premier feared dismissal; (2) the wanted to arni 
himself ‘with more powers for completing the deal 


(3) he plans to stage a show- 
down. with the Governor-General, who, as is well 
known, is not easily manageable. Again, the question 
why Mr. Ali should have entertained feans of being 
bundled out of office like his predecessor poses. three 
possibilities: (1) Mr. Ali smelt some intrigue against 
him; (2) he felt he had fallen into disfavour with 
" Washington; and (8) he thought that a change of 
Government might be effected to divert people’s 
attention. and to bring a more popular person than 
himself as, for instance, Gen. Iskander Mirza. In 
all cases the one fact which emerges crystal clear is 
that Mr. Mohammed Ali did not consider his posi- 
tion fecure. and wanted, therefore, to forestall his 
opponents. ” The editorial concludes saying that this 
“constitutional coup could in no way be considered 
_ marking the end of the drama which had begun in 
“April, 1953, when Khwaja Nazimuddin had been 
deposed and that it would ba followed sooner or later 
by another coup which would “invest with logic 4 
Seemingly illogical pattern of developments in that 
country.” 


with: America; and . 


The reaction of the public could be summed up 
in the words of the Star: “A good thing badly done.” 

The repeal of PRODA was even more condemned 
by the overwhelming majority of the Pakistani Press. 
liven the semi-official Dawn wrote that the repeal 
might give rise to a feeling among certain sections of 
the people that the members of tha Muslim League 
Assembly Party did not like to check ea and 
eae among the high-ups. 

The Pakistan Times writes that the repeal of the 
PRODA -was a great and bewildering shock to the 
.public in Pakistan. Continuing the newspaper writes: 
“it. is not without interest that Mr. Hashim Gazdar, 
whose: “proposal for the repeal of PRODA had  sud- 
denly beer revived was among the Act’s most voci- 
ferous supporters in 1949 and the bunch of East 
Bengal MCA’s agitating for the repeal were responsible 
—before being driven out of their office by their 
.constituénts—for invoking the PRODA to deal with 
a political opponent who could not be silenced other- 
wise.” The ‘law was clearly not being withdrawn 
because it was 3 bad law, the newspaper notes and 
points to the significance of the fact that though the 
law was being repealed past disqualifications under 
that Act had not been lifted or pending cases had noti 
been dropped. “The comprom‘se effected by the party 
completely exposes it as the handmaid of a coterie 
of power-hungry .haréns, blinded by. self-interest 
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muiaee main Burpess in ‘life = retain by any means 


the monopoly of political power they’ have acquired.” 

Tt is somewhat interesting, to recall the fact that 
on October” 20, four days-before the declatation of 
emergency when Mr. Ali was away on his U.S. tour, 
the GovernorjGeneral Mr. Ghulam Mohammed re- 
moved the disqualifications imposed under PRODA 
on four former provincial ministers including Mr. 
M. §. Khuro and Kazi Fazlullah, enabling them to 
stage a come-back in the political life of the country. 


It is difficult to fit into a coherent picture all the - 


above. The Pakistan Premier, Mr. Mohammed ‘Ali 
gave a rather confusing reading to a group of foreign 
‘dorrespondents as is given in the news below: 

Karachi, Oct. 29.—The Pakistan Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mohamnfed Ali said today that his newly reconsti- 
tuted Cabinet was not a “coalition ‘but a “Ministry of 
talent.” He emphasised that tke Cabinet was only 
broadbased and not new. In an hour's talk with. foreign 
correspondents, Mr. Mohammed Ali said there had been 
merely a reshuffle, and a Prime Minister had a Tight. 
to reshuffle his Cabinet. ’ ‘ 

Asked about the inclusion of the Awamj League 
leader Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy ‘in the Cabinet. Mr, 
Mohammed Ali said: “TI cannot say whether he will be 
taken into the Cabinet—not unless I meet bim or talk 
to him.” 


About the Bill passed by the old Constituent 
Assembly curtailing the Governor-General’s powers, Mr, 
‘Ali declared that no power had been taken away by the 
Constituent Assembly from the Governor-General. The 
Bill merely wrote down into the Constitution what existed 
in practice, 
to have before the legislation,” 

Questioned whether the new Cabinet was responsible 
to the Governor-General, Mr. Mohammed Ali said: 
responsible to the country through the Assembly.” ~ 

The foreign policy of the country would continue 
without any change, Mr. Mohammed Ali said. He dis- 
closed that the foreign policy had been fully reaffirmed 


by the new Cabinet which had its first meeting yesterday. - 


Asked what was the need to declare a state of 
emergency when it was only a case of constitutional 
differences between units, Mr. 
question of law and order. -Jt was the conflicts, the 
conflicts between different parties and political parties 
and sections.” The emergency was declared so that these 
conflicts could end. It was “only for a temporary 
period.” A state of emergency, Mr. Mohammed Ali said, 
had to be declared even for minor matters like price 
controls, “Pakistan bas been having a. state of emergency . 
for years now.” Mr. Ali said. 


Mr. Mohammed Ali disclosed that he and his other 
, Colleagues who continued in’ ‘office had not taken a fresh 
*oath of office. The CTOs Genefal had not dismissed 
the Cabinet, bz: said. : 


Mr, Mohammed Al said hee “had | some " idea of 


“He enjoys the.same powers which he used . 
thie Prime Minister said. - 


Ali said “It was not a-~ 
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Cabinet is responsible to the country, Previously if was . 
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reforming the Cabinet, ce was sihy, Mr. Ali added, he 
asked Major ‘General Iskander Mirza, ‘and “Mr.. M. A. H. 
Ispahani t6 aczompany him to Karachi. 

He added thst he knew of troubles at home while in 
Washington but he realised its serious nature only on 
arrival in Karachi, 


Commenting on whether the Governor-General had 
acted constitutionally in dissolving ihe Constituent 
Assembly, the Prime Minister quoted the case of the 
British Parliament being dissolved by the Bone or the 
Queen. 

When pointedly asked whether the dicestitian of the 
Constituent Assembly—a sovereign body—was legal and. 
constitutional, Mr. Ali replied: “Il am not a constitutional 
lawyer but in my opinion the Constituent Assembly could 
not function effectively.” Mr. "Ah said, “I anticipated, 
violent opposition to acceptance of decisions of the 
Constituent Assembly. But how long can we go 
on with deadlocks? Unanimious consent eof all units 
was. .all that was needed. The major provinces were 
now going back on Consembly decisions. That was why 
the Constituent Assembly stood dissolved.” 

The Prime -Minister said he accepted the view of 
the Government that the Constituent Assembly could be 
dissolved. 

The President of the Constituent Assembly Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan was contesting the Jegal position, Mr. 
Ali said adding that he had met him but had not tried 
to dissuade him from contesting this issue. 


Stating that all work done by the Constituent 


Assembly during last seven years had not been wasted, 
. Myr, Ali listed four fundamental issues which would kave 
to be taken afresh for their solution, They were: - 

1, Distribution of power between Centre and the 
Provinces; 

2. Character and quantum of representation of units 
in the Federal Legislature; 

3. Formation of provincial boundaries and - 

4, Language problem, 


He said: “We have not been able to frame the 
Constitution for the last seven years. We were proceed- 
ing on the basis of securing agreement on all provisions 
of the Constitution. The Basic Principles Committee’s 
interim report presented by the Jate Liaquat Ali Khan 
had been opposed by the Bengal group. It was dropped. 
The Basic Principles Report finalised by Mr. Nazimuddin 
and presented by me met with opposition from Pakis- 
tan Punjab on, the question of quantum and character 
of representation from that province.” 


“The formula,” Mr. Ali added, “which we evolved 
for representation: was accepted by all. We Wad prin- 
ciples of equality and partnership between-the two zones 
before us. On the two | previous occasions there was 
absolute deadhalt in the Constitution making,” 

Regarding’. the , “emergency” itself “the following 
editorial comment in. the London ‘Bankers’ M agazine 
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“The grave deterioration in Pakistani political “affairs * 
cannot be explained away in simple terms, It was not - 
due to the Communists or the agitators, it “was not 
caused by tle overspopulation of Bast Pakistan or by ¥ 
the poverty and unemployment there, nor was -it- the 
result of a wish to set up an independent state, It is - 
true that the Bengali feels frustrated when he sees so 
many of the good jobs in his Province going to West 
Pakistanis and that he resents the fact that although his ,- 
jute and, tea earns more foreign exchange than the 
products of the West and despite his heavy tax pay- 
ments, he has ithe smaller vioce in national affairs. 
None of these factors, however, explains .the excesses ; 
but all contributed to that flare-up of local ee that 
led to the Adamjee riots in May. © 


Unhappily the economic position is also deteriorat- 
ing. Although the first quarter of this year was thé ~ 
fifth successive quarter to show a surplus on the 9 
balance of payments, it amounted only to Rs. 17 million,’ 
less than one-third of the comparable figure achieved, ue 
1953. As the Dominion normally earns the largest." 
surplus at the beginning of the year, the outlook is 
jtherefore bleak. Indeed, it is almost certain that a 
deficit, and possibly a sizeable one, was oe in the 
second quarter, . 


Pakistan relies on cotton and jute for over 80 per 
cent. of her foreign earnings. In the first four months 
of tke year the volume of exports of both-- dropped | 
quite sharply compared with the same period last year’ 
and cotton exports ‘are likely to fall away still further. 
Jute is produced in East Pakistan and while the tense 
political atmosphere may not affect production, it is 
affecting the ,output of manufactured jute goods: In- 
deed, business conditions generally in the Province 
were disturbed by the events of May. : 

As well as being faced with a deteriorating econo- ~ 
mic situation, the Kashmir dispute poses grave external 
problems for the Dominion. Divided by more than a 
thousand miles of Indian territory, East and West | Be 
Pakistan cannot afford the luxury of a family feud—and- 
survive,” : 


Financing Industrial Development 


At last, the much awaited and advertised National 
Industrial Development Corporation has come into 
being. The Union Minister of Commerce and Indus- _ 
try thas become the Chairman of the Board of Direc- * 
tors who held their first meeting on October- 22, 1954. 


(The essential idea behind the Corporation isto 


secure the co-operation of leaden of private enter- 
plise for the building up of: industries in the country. 


_ @he crying need is -expansion. In ‘consumer goods 
industries; the Government feel that private indusrty 


would be able to meet the needs of the country, 


' for September, 1954, provides a good dea] of back": ‘perhaps © with . some ‘assistance ‘here | and there. But 
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“phe development of which requires. a different treat- 


_ ment. Her€, private enterprise. might not be: able. to, 


aehiéve much by itself; but could contribute know-how 
* > knowledge. These: resources would be drawn out and 
- ~ deal both by way of investment and experience and 


" barnessed - for the development of industry by the -- diate dim. 


* Corporation taking the necessary initiative. The Cor- 
“poration ¢an ‘de so by undertaking project studies 
providing. technical services and investments wherever 
 ecessary to execute the projects. This would be the 
‘main function of the Corporation and financing would 
only be incidental, 


The Government view that integrated  self- 
contained unite were not always the best form of 
industrial growth. A great deal could be done by 
providing balancing equipment and developing ancil- 
Aarye ‘industries. By these means the Government 

: Jenvisage ‘the growth of townships round these basic 

“iduStries:' As'4 rule, new enterprises sev up by the 
W Comosation should be directly managed by boards and 
| mots "Nanded over to managing agencies. 

‘The Corporation has been set up entirely with 
Gannett captial and all the Directors have been 
‘nominated’ by Government. ‘The Corporation has 
been registered as a company under the Indian Com- 
“panies Act with a share capital of Rs. 1 crore. As 
the Corporation is intended mainly as an agency or 
instrument of Governmet for developing industries 
and not a profit-making institution by itself the 

‘ finances required by the Corporation may be provided 
by Government in the following ways: 


(1) By an annual grant for the purpose of study, 
investigation and formulation of projects and 
.. building up a corps of technical and minis- 
terial staff; and 
(2) By loans to the Corporation to be made as 
at: and when projects are taken up by the Cor- 
poration. 


The Corporation will take the earliest opportunity 
of equipping itself with an expert technical and 
engineering service. It is felt that its success would 

- largely depend: on the quality. of its technical advis- 
ers. At, present, there is a serious gap in Indian 

*.écobomy in this respect. The: result is that often 

”‘enough the Government is unable to judge the value 

‘of the advice it receives from foreign and Indian con- 
“sultants in the preparation of various industrial pro- 

_ “jects. _ Naturally, it has to take many ane for 
granted” and this is undesirable. 


It is now possible to demd#fcate the functions of 
the various organisations assisting industry. The 
Industrial Finance Corporation is essentially a Jend- 
ing institution. It largely helps expansion of existing 
industries. The proposed Industrial’ Investment 
Corporation, sponsored by the World Bank, will have 


a broader ‘aim. It will lend money to new industries . 


fen - °t *. “ae - ~ 
. there isa large field of important a Pins inditetries- ‘business ‘eoxporstion, if will Satetaed onl 


projects, which promise a speedy . return. 


‘ment Corporation is to start new basic industries, 


> _ * co ‘ o rie as 


in ‘such 
rhe object 
of-,the. newly registered, National Industrial Develop-~..: 


necessary for the economic development of the coun-. 
try. Profit-making will not be its principal imme- . 
Nothing will be outside the purview of 
the Industrial Development ‘Corporation. Existing 
private industry would also benefit, as the Corpora- 


tion proposes to supply balancing equipment so that _.~ 





” 
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it can launch on new lines of production. It will also ~ 


serve as the instrument for granting special loans on 
special terms for modernizing cotton textiles: and 
jute mulls. 

The estiblishment of the Industrial Development _ 
Corporatipn marks a Ueparture in the industrial. 


policy of the Government and this was hinted at By : 


the industrial policy resolution of the Ajmer Session 

of the A-I,C.C. The new policy is one of further 
concessions to the private sector. The new policy is 
being construed to mean that the Government is. not 
only not going to nationalise industries already . ox, 


isting but also industries which would -be started: in, By 


futuse. “The most objectionable feature of the new 7 


Corporation is that if after starting an industry the « 
Government want to re-invest the amount m some ; 


other industry, it might invite private entrepreneurs 
to take over the former. In other words, the private 
enterprise will be allowed to own an undertaking and . 
derive profit therefrom, although it will not be “re 
quired to take any part in the 
industrial concern which inevitably’ involves a great 
amount of risk. It-is difficult to understand why an- 


initial stages of the .° 


industrial undertaking started entirely with Goverd: ~. 


ment money shall be made over to private ownership. = 


It is time the Government realise that as yet eed 
economy has produced nothing but unmixed evils~in 
the all-round economig life of the country. The recent 
sugar crisis is a pointer that the private enterprise is 


always private and the term “private” implies that. ~ 


in India it is opposed to anything social or. national: 
To tie up the Government endeavour with private 
enterprise is as dangerous as to invite the Trojan 
horse inside the camp.) An express delivery letter 
addressed to all. sugar factories, by the Food and 
Agricultural Ministry in the second. week of: October, 
over the: present sugar crisis, reflects the attitude . of 
an important section of the. private enterprise in the 
event of an emergency. The letter reads: 
“. . . it has come to. the notice of the Central. 
Government that sugar released for free sale has 
not moved from factories in. many cases. It has 
also been. observed that) in some cases, the 


factories” have even failed..to comply:. with,. in part 
or in full, the release iorders iSsued by this Minis- 


- - try for délivery of: sugar, out ofthe -resérve stocks. 


Further, coniplaints’ have been. received: that, in 


by” Parepetee in the issue’ of: “shares. Essentially a me some “cases, premiim™ vhas been derhanded by fac- 


4 are + “we. 
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a The profiteering prices "thargeéd ; for 
‘wheat products during” the 
Bengal is another instance that the private trade does 

_ not allow a single chance to slip unexploited and the 
worst sufferers-are the people. 
alliance 
enterprise hardly produce anything but unholy . effect 
and.this should provide as an eye-opener for the 

oy ‘authorities. * 


Dangers of Suppliers’ Cr edit 


‘Tn his address to the Board of Governors of the 


“World Bank at their annual mecting at Washington. 


Jon 25th September, Mr. Eugene R. Black, President 
‘of the Bank, referred to a*new feature inthe field 
“of international finance, namely, suppliers’ credits, and 
‘pointed out the dangers to which this form of credit 


‘may lead the world. The growth of credit brings its ~ 


own problems. As the availability of capital and 
capital equipment has risen, the world has passed 
‘hom a seller’s to a buyer’s market and a competitive 
“attice is developing .among suppliers. ‘Tlis takes the 
~ form not only of competition in terms of price, quality: 
and delivery date but also competition in the offer 
of medium-térm suppliers’ credits. Suppliers’ credits 
_ are an appropriate type of international © financing 
' when applied to the proper transactions. But they 
can -be misused and over-used and there. is some 
disturbing evidence that this is happening—too much 
“oredit given under the pressure of competition, some- 


- tinkes ons inappropriate terms and for the wrong 
. Purposes. 
Jn the opinion of Mr. Black, the situation is 


“ becoming Serious. 
..drive out good, and tend to bring international 
amvestment back into disrepute—this at a time when 
the world is still negotiating adjustments of debts 
incurted before. Suppliers’ credits can serve a useful 
purpose in financing the normal, short-term flow of 
‘imports or in financing investment projects which can 
pay their way within the term for which the credit 
is given, But, although the availability of these 
credits may seem to present an opportunity to speed 
athe rate of development, there is a risk that the use 
of short-term finance may be pressed beyond . these 
limits. When -this happens, the rerult is likely ‘to 
be unfortunate. 
7 Nor can the balance of satan asec ; 
these transactions .be overlooked. Experience teaches’ 
us that it is imprudent to count on a steady flow of 
‘capital year after year. Reliance on suppliers’ credits, 
indeed, in general: means reliance’ on something parti- 
cularly valatile. The importing. country, may run into 
_ payments . difficulties that p-check: further. Investment 
fgom: outside: aE he - éxporting “ “countri ies 
- may, experieiig. patente difieulties- ‘that force. them” 
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The danger is that bad credit will 
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advance may end as g¢ ea 4 of staghation’ ‘ony-et "ee a, 

of retrogression. " - 
The manner in which suppliers eredits dre offer eds - 
moreover, sometimes results in projects being under- 
taken which are from the highest priority in devélop-. 
mental needs. The exporting country wishes to .boost 
its exports and therefore offers credits for financ.ng 
a project using its..equipment. The . manufacturing 
suppher of equipment naturally ~welcomes any oppor- 
tunity to increase ‘his sales and he can certainlyahot. 
be blamed if he takes advantage of whatever gored bs ie 
facilities may be made available. And the importing’ “. 
country may feel that the credit, beings. avails)siteaiae 
should ba accepted even if not for the. mostiusefuls of 
purposes nor on the kest of terms and even’ if, ¢ aerol Si de 
happens, under these arrangements a higher’ ‘phicelffor | “a 
the goods must. be paid. This is contrary. to «the - ; : 
interests of the importing country and: may- result in ; 
slower rather than faster development. <."° . + + a 
<- 






Long-term capital funds represent in general, the-3 
most appropriate method of financing development 
projects tequiring heavy capital equipment from the 
point of view both of the nature of the projects them- 
selves and of the impact on the borrowing ‘country’s . :. 
balance of payments. But any’ potential long-term 
investor—and not only the International Bank—must 
take into account the total external debt burden of 
the borrowing country. So an excessive use of short- 
or medium-term credit must diminish 9 country’s.* 
acess to long-term capital funds. In short, the indis- ~* 
criminate use of credit of this kind may increasethe 
‘costs of development, may interrupt the continuity of 
‘effort, may upset the balance of investment,.and may 
‘make the goals of investment harder, and ‘not eas‘er, — 
to reach. 

The. increase in competition in suppliers’ -credits 
also has its dangers for the exporting countries<, Sues 
pliers’ eredits are usually financed only in minor part =: 
by the suppliers themselves. Most of the industrial ~~ " 
nations now have one or both types of official ingtitu- 
tions to give financial aid to exports. One type J finances * < 
the export of capital goods; the other, without, sup- 
‘plying capital, underwrites the risk. These ‘suppliers’ 
eredits are usually made largely at the ultimate risk 
of the-Government of the exporting country. The 
-result of the suppliers’ relative freedom from risk is 

oe 
that they are constantly entreating their. own Govern-, 
ément to grant more liberal credit facilities. In each of 
the exporting countries, Goverment heag the com- 
~Plaint that oe ‘Governments are moie,liberal. So:a 


at > “: - 
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“ ago at Bretton Woods. 


-embark on bilateral credit arrangements 
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of the Indian embassies 
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race.is. developing, # .race.ia which none. of: a come 
petitors can -avin, because the.. faster - each goes, 
faster all the others go. 

A warning in this respect was anticipated ten’ years 
The spokesman of one of the 
delegations there pointed to the danger, saying that, 
in a time of pressure for exports, countries would 
no doubt 
linked with deals relating to the purchase and sale of 
gocds; and, as soon as certain countries began to 
adopt this qourse, others would find that they had to 
follow suit to protect their trade interests: It is d-ffi- 
cult to imagine a more fruitful source of international 
dissension than a competitive trade and credit expan- 
sion programme of this character.. 


Working of Indian Embassies Abroad 

Dr. J. ©, Kumarappa narrates his experience 
With the staff of the Indian embassy in Prague in the 
October issue ‘of the Gram Udyog Patrika. This 
throws some intercsting light on the “working of some 
abroad complaints about 
whiuh were not infrequently heard. 

Dr. Kumarappa had been invited to attend the 
World Peace Conference in Stockholm early in June 
during his stay in Bulgaria, On account of insufficient 
time it had not been powible to obtain Swedish visas 
in Bulgaria and a representative of the Bulgarian 
Peace Council bad wired to the Bulgarian embassy at 
Prague, where they were to change planes, to secure 
the needed visas for the Bulgarian delegates and to 
the Indian embassy to get Dr. Kumarappa a Swedish 
visa by the 16th June at the latest. 


On their arrival at the Prague airport on ju 17 


® representative of the Bulgarian embassy had been — 


there to arrange the visas and hotel accommodation 


for the Bulgarian delegates. But none had come from 


the- Indian embassy and Dr. Kumarappa had to put 
up at the Transit Airport Hotel arranged by a Czech 
lady Customs clerk who had also rung up the Indian 
embassy for him. But even after Dr. Kumarappa 
himself had twice phoned the -Indian embaxey, nobody 
came for two days: By that time his passage had to 


‘be cancelled, his passport had been impounded and 
-he-had been under a sort of “house arrest” 


in his 
hotel. - 

On the morning of the third day a ateie es the 
Indian embassy had come to see him and put Dr. 
Kumarappa to task for coming without having 
obtained a visa. When Dr. Kumarappa had pointed 


‘to him the behaviour of the Bulgarian embassy in the 
. Same circumstances the clerk grudgingly had taken his 


.with funds for visa fees 


passport but complained that they were not provided 
] for such travellers (Dr. 
Kumarappa could not cash his travellers’ cheques as 


his passport and luggage had been at the Airport. The-, 
fee was about a shilling). 


. the 
-* would “instruct their Stockholm ‘office to permit Dr. 
> Kumarrappa to land without a visa. The clerk’ hows 
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Tie employee concerned:.had then petbally dntis ° 


mated Dr, Kumarappa that the Swedish embassy, 


ever, had refused -to give him a | written statement 
to, that effect, 


The next morning when Dy. Kumarappa ‘had 


‘arrived at Stockholm, no instructions had reached the 
“Passport officer from Prague. But the whole situation 
-having been explained to him the officer had granted 


him a visa for five days after consultations with his 
Superior officer. This time also Dr. Kumarappa. could 
not give the visa money amounting to about a shilling 
having no Swedish money with him as his luggage had 
been taken* to the Peace Council Office; but the 
officer had just smiled amd let him pass. 

in contrast to the extreme courtesy and kind- 
ness shown by Foreign embassies the wooden-head- 
edness of ovr embassies stands out. Can this be cor- 
rected in time with gaining experience? Or, is ineffi- 
ciency the badge of our tribe?”—asks Dr. Kumarappa. 


E.D.C. Accord “et 


On October 23, at Paris, France’and West Ger- 
many signed a treaty ‘settling the future of the Saar 
area, tte apple of discord. This signing climaxed a 
week of hard bargaining—and a long period of failures 
and recriminations. The recriminations were well- 
summarised by the Woridover Press in its 17th Sep- 
tember issue as given below: 

“Amid the waves of bitter 


criticism still hurled 


against the French for rejection of E.D.C., some things . 


need to be remembered. If there is to be an “agonizing 
reappraisal,” ‘let’s not forget the West’s mistakes, 

Does it make sense to heap abuse and charges of 
“pro-Communism” on such preved anti-Communists as 
the conservative, ‘Edouard Herriot, and the Socialist. 
former Minister, Jules Moch ? Tixis writer has seen French 
Communists in fury at the mention of their names. Is 
everybody who refuses to do Washington’s bidding a 
Communist ? How silly can we gat? 

As they acted, here are some things the Frencl 
couldn’t get out ‘of their minds. They were asked - to 
give up control of their armed forces to an international] 
authority. An ideal; but would the U.S. do it? You 
look at Congress ‘and see. When the French wanted to 
“ease into” E.D.C, ‘gradually, they were rebuffed; it 
trad to be all or nothing, right now. Even the British, 
close to Europe, refused to enter E.D.C, effectively. 


‘Washington, for several years, had been hypnotized by 


the questionable idea of rearming 
vast piles of arms for it; threatened the French if they 
weuldn’t go along; and with typical rigidity, would 
consider no alternatives. The ideal of European ‘nity 
was made perfunctory, German rearmament central, 


Germany; prepared 


Ard the many disturbing trends in Adenauer’s Germany 


were brushed -off by the Americans, while many a. 
dangerous tendency was fostered, 


™ 


SO ANOTM Ft 


-- Despite three invasions by Germany, the French plenary conferences at the Palais dé Chaillot, high above 
could be persuaded that another might not come. But = right bank of the Seine opposite the Eiffel. Tower. 
it felt, with very .good reasoni, that. a heady Germany,’ At-the center of attention was French Premier and * 
not unified first by peaceful means, might use “force ‘to get. velar Minister Pierre Mendes-France. From the -first 
back its lost territories in the East. World War I biegan’at the major question before the conference—as it had been ~ 
Serajevo, World War IT at Danzig, France saw the most the major question in negotiations extending back four 
bkely starting point for World War IJI as in the sarne . years—was on what terms France would accede German, 
east central European region, In that, they were’ any-, rearmament. Throughout/the week M. Mendes-France 
thing but foolish, In spite of their knowledge of ° * the: gave an elastic answer. The French Foreign Minister, 
French attitude, Washington and its European govern-. he kept saying in effect, would agree to any terms 
mental friends held out at Brussels for Mr. Dulles’ way, the French Premier could push through the Frenck 

or nothing. They got what they should have expected. Assembly. : 

They now talk as if they could still prevail. It was an answer calculated to give M, Mendes- 

A balanced view will not forget the many fine and France maximum bargaining power with both the French 
democratic Germans. They, too, need undergtanding and deputies and the foreign diplomats. To the deputies, 
help. But most of them are also concerned over trends he cut again the figure of the old Tiger, Clemenceau‘ 
in German groups and in their government, antl millions fichting hard for French interests, driving the best bar- 
of them share France’s feeling about German rearmament, gain that could be got. For the diplomats he had at his 
They see that Adenauer has taken to his bosom some beck what Palmerston once called the “argument of 
parties of the extreme right, along with olf Nazis and vapors’—unless they met his demands, the Assembly 
Nazi backers. The Ruhr barons are in the saddle again, would reject the agreements signed and the Atlantic. 
irisky and demanding. Organizations of a pro-Nazi alliance would) be in parlous straits. 

Character spring up with impunity. Even the Stahlhelm But in final session yesterday afternoon, the elastic 

demonstrates with safety, illegally, Yet when the French answers were translated into firm diplomatic contracts, i’s - -* 
skiowed signs of funk over E.D.C., one U.S. official in dotted and t’s crossed. For the ceremony, the minis- 
France told Walter Kjerr of the N.Y. Herald Tribune, ters assembled in the famous Clock Room of the French 
“They'll ratify, and like it.” Foreign Ministry, the Salle d’Horloges of the’ Quai- 

About German Forces in E.D,C., there has been some d'Orsay. There were formal speeches, Then atten- 
funny. business. The German contingent was supposed dants, with rakes similar to those used by the croupiers 
to be 12 divisions, of 12,700 man each, at the most. Twelye ®t Monte Carlo, pushed bulky documents back and forth 
would total 152,400, But EWD.C. plans also called for a cToss the green baize table, The ministers signed. 


‘German army of from 400,000 to 509,000, Troops behind The mening marked Cie coluunanion ot tour pereke 
‘the’ combat. divigiona: would. total around $43000.. “This. “Se of negotiations carried on through the week. : 
doesn’t count an air force of 89,000. Schmidt-Wittmack, Four AGREEMENTS 


the Bonn security committeeman who fled to the Russian 
Gone, prebably lied when he said there were secret plans 
for 4§ divisions; but it is known to everybody that power- 
ful groups in and out of the Adenauer regime have been 
openly pushing for as many as 60 divisions, Theodor 
Blank, defense planner, says the new German forces 
will be democratic, but he is laughed at by militarists 
who declare theyll soon take over. ‘And thi training 
will have to be done in part by old SS. men, who are 
not barred as officers. 

Germany in Nato? Separately ed ? Left neutra- 
lized and unarmed? Or E.D.C. revised to suit the French? 
More likely the last. In any case, hot’ talk or not, France 
can’t be pushed aside.” 

The International Edition of the New York 
Times for October 24 gives a graphic summary of the 
actual final settlement as given below: GERMAN SOVEREIGNTY 

The meeting in Paris last week drew a full house of Since 1949, when the West German Federal Rémi. 
top-level Western diplomats, Foreign ministers of fifteen was set up, its sovereignty has been limited by an Allied 
countries spanning from the Pacific to the Black Sea occupation statute which gave the Allied High Commission, 
were present, In their train were scores of advisers, ond’ the Allied occupation forces considerable authority 
experts and translators, Theye were conversations “in | fo interfere in internal German affairs. 
hotels and corridors, drafting sessions in committee rooms, Yesterday, the Big Three and West Germany signed 
full dress dinners at embassies and ministries, formal a new, shortened’ and up-dated version of the 1952 Bonn, ~ 


First, in brief meetings Wednesday and Thursday, 
¢ agreement was reached on a grant of near-Sovereingty to 
West Germany by the Western Big Three, 

Second, at a conference Thursday, terms for West 
German rearmament under the Western European Union 
(W.E.U.) were worked out, with the single obstacle— 
a French plan for a supranational arms  pool—being 
shunted to a study group, 

Third, in a brief session, that come off without a 
hitch Friday, West Germany was invited into NATO. 

_ Fourth, in week-long negotiations that were in doubt~ 

right down to the wire, France and Germany came to 
an understanding on the problém of the Saar. These 
are the details of the agreements in terms of the main 
issues involved ; 
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_~péiee agreement.’ Bs cae “first negotiated, “linked 
. German. sovereignty to ie ‘actual creation of thie - now 
_defsinet E.D.C. The new agreement, like. the old, revokes 
* the, Allied occupation statute, abolishes the Allied High 
' Commission, but _grants Bonn immediate and virtual 
sovereignty on terms more advantageous to the Germans 
then those originally negotiated, Tl only power reserved 
.to the Big Three is the right to station troops in the 
Federal Republic and in West Berlin for the “defense 
of the free world of which [they] form a part,” The 
_ Allied occupation of West Berlin would continue pending 
-a. settlement with Russia. on German reunification, 
German REARMAMENT ~~ 
The primary intention behind the ill-fated European 
Defense Community treaty was to bring a soveregin 
- tearmed West Germany into the Western alliance with 
strict safeguards against a “revived German militarism. 
This was to have heen done by absorbing her’ manpower 
end industrial potential. into a single, unified European 
defense force under a supranational authority. The 
Germans wre to .have contributed about 590,000 men 
but there was to be’ no German national army or general. 
staff. Instead, each of the twelve new German divisions 
& were to have been mergied with those of other contributing 
““natidns " under “integrated” army commands, The 
p inisrnational | authority was also to have controlled 
Continéntal—including German—arms manufacture and 
procurement. 
~ Large segments of the- French, however, were 
reluctant to accept such an authority. Other large groups 
feared the prospect of a rearmed Germany without a 
- powerful British counterweight, These misgivings led 
to the wreck of E.D-C. by the French Parliament on 
*-Ang, 30..: 

‘At London three weeks ago, tke British pledged not 
“sto Rvithdraw their forces from Europe without the consent 
of ihéir ‘continental allies. They had previously refused 
such ‘a commitment to E,D.C, The French then tentatively 
asreed to a new plan to rearm West Germany under 
if joint control of an expanded Brussels Treaty 
~Crganization and ef NATO. The Brussels Treaty of 1948 
linked Britain, France and the Benelux countries in a 
mu‘ual defense alliance. a 

‘W.EU, ann NATO 
- ' Yesterday, final agreement was reached on German 
rearmament under the two newly expanded organizations, 
each provided with new safeguards, but néither possessing 
«the. supranational authority which characterized E.D.C, 
“These are the mechanisms : 

WE. U, West Germany, with Italy, was invited 
to jolt an. expantled Brussels pact organization. ewhich- 
is officially to be called Western European ~ “Union. 
W. E, -U, is to set the “ceilings” on armed forces and 
ary nanyens ts contributed by its. members to NATO, and 


no incréases. will be permitted without the unanimous? 
will also make® 


consent of . ‘the seven, members, W. E. U. 
sure that European—and especially. “West German—arms 
are manufactured, only within agreed limits. Gane, 
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EDC. however it will have no authority’ to. séi¥tip- a 


supranational arms. procurement agency. and arms pool. 
A plan ‘by. M. Mendes-France to provide it with, such 
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further study, . 
NATO. West Germany was then invited into the. s 

North Atlantic alliance with the right to raise a 500, 000. 

man force'as provided by E.D.C. Unlike E. D.C. tHe” 


integration of this force with other NATO ee will; 


take place, except in special cases, only at the highest” 
levels, Thus, a national German army, which E.D.C. — 
was designed to negate, has in effect been created, To oe 
prevent its independent deployment, increased powers were ~ 
given to the supreme NATO commander over the new 
German andeall other NATO continental armies and over 
the ir plecesnen', logistic asrangements, and supplies. 
. THE SAAR 

The Saar (area: 1,000 square miles; population,: 
1,000,000) has been a critical factor in Franco-German 
relations for half a’ century. By language and culture, the 
Saar-danders are German, Economically, the area—rich + 
in coal, deficient in food—is complementary to France.: 
In sovereignty it has passed back and forth between 
the two powers, following the ups and downs of ie 
relative strenzth, After each change, the annexing 


power has tried to coniirm supremacy while thie displaced”: 


power has tried to keep the door open for one more 
revision, ; 

The last change, immediately after World War II,. 
put the French in the saddle. They organized the Saar 
as an autonomous state with a constitution that prevented’ 
pro-German parties from campaigning, and assured close 5 
economic -ties (customs-union and common currency) "witb 
France. In ali subsequent negotiations involving” “West ie 
Germany, the Trench have tried to write into the, bargain - 
a guarantee of tiyeir favored status in the Saar. When, 
the Act of London was signed three, weeks ago, Premiers. 7 
Mendes- -France named a Saar settlement as a condition’ <~ 


‘for final French acceptance of the detailed agreements, 


- West, German: Chancellor Adenauer has repeatedly indi- 


cated willingness ‘to give the French their way on the Saar 
‘in the interests of ‘a 


a g-neral West European agreement, But 
many of his countrymen regard the Saar as German,< and 
fear cession of the territory might set a precedent “for 
signing away former German lands ndw occupied by the 
Russians, The Sacial Democrats in the oppos sition,. and 
the Free Democrats .and Refugees: party within thie 
Chancellor’s coalition, have insisted thiat in any Saar _ 
settlement there be (1) expansion of West German trad- 
ing rights; (2) restoration of~ free, campaigning 
rights to German parties; (3) no foreclosure ‘on ‘the final. : 
status .of the territory as either French or German. |. 3 ™ 
Tt was-in that situation with the whole body of W edtern x 
plans for. organizing Western Europe hanging in.the 
balance, that last Tuesday in Paris Prerhier Mendes. “* 
France and Chancellor Adenaver- began meetifg - “on, , ‘the = 
Saar question... a m2 
ene: 2"stnelglings. cast the whole Paris , cbnferehes. into: 


“a 
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uncertainty: " Méndes-France. said: he onl - eign “Khedige’ “(filer of Egypt), on: the serd, 6b teleastey: 
no other pease writil a settlement on the “Saar appears desirous. of. parting With - his. shares -in | the 


._ had been achieved) In an atmosphere of crisis he~ 
and Dr. Adenaulr talked until the small hours of yester- 


‘Way morning and met again before: noon, Then the 
_ Erench Premier has tened. to {fa Cabinet meeting. In 
; fifteen minutes came . the announcement that a Saar 


“ deveenient had becn approved. 


*« THe agreement was this 
““Europeanized,” under a 
man, Ger aarlander) named by W, E. U.; that 
‘the. people of the Saar voter oi whe aareenient: with 
“German parties free to campaign; that—assuming appro- 
val of the plan in the referendum—elections be held 
for a Sear jegislaiure, witli no campaigning én the elec- 
tion, or in any other way forea change in the Saar’s- 
siatus; that the whole arrangement be subject Ultimately — 
to. the terms of a German peace treaty. 

All was clear for the signing. 

Before the agreements can go into effect 
run a complex course of legislative approval, 
col accepting West Germany into NATO is subject to 
ratification by the parliaments of fifteen countries, 
Including the U.S. The Western European Un‘on 
asreement must win favourable votes in seven_ countries. 
‘There ‘will be debates and votes on the West Germizn 
sovereignty grant in Haris, Eonn and Londen, The Saar 
understanding must come before the French Assembly 
and the West German Bundestag, 

In all countries save France, favorable majorities are, 
at present, assured. Even in France the outlook 1s 
oe with M. Mendes-France. evidently backing the 
Sagres nenis ani holding s'reng cards in the Assembly. 
But Secuthor! the West there are interests and feelings 
that: run ‘against the grain of the Paris agreements. The 
.Erench continue to be nervous about. German. militarism, 
“and -by that much, interesiied in a possible deal for a 
demilitarized Germany. In West Germany, popular 
sentiment .for armed sovereignty is probably -a ‘second ” 
best to desire for unification, A large “segthent ‘of the: 
, British Labor party opposts German. rearmament and... 
vearns for an overall European settlement. 

_These misgivings and doubts have been in abeyance 
during this past weeks, “But it -is doubtful that the 
machinery of parliatentary ratification will begin turning 
before the beginning of next year, That leaves Russia 
a three months’ grace period in which to exploit the rich 
opportunities, for dashing Western plans. 


they must 
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The Suez Canal Agreement 

On: October 19, at, Cairo, an agreement was 
- Teached and a settlement signed between Britain and 
. Egypt. Tis is the end of a long period of hostility. 


°- The situation is summarised in the New York 
“Times, International panee for Octcber 24 as- 
_ follows: . 


a Oite N ovember 18, 1875, Prime Minister. Disraeli 
penned “a hasty. memorandum to his. Quen, is 


mas 
ar. ve ' a 


is : hat the Saar be ~ 
commissioner (not a rench- 


- With the West for the time being. 


Suez Canal s . (He) says it is “absolutely necessary, 
that the should have ‘ 
thing must be done. It is vital to your 
Majesty’s authority and power .. . 
should belong to England.” 

Victoria and the Cabinet agreed. Disraeli pur- 
chased the shares with money borrowed from the 
Rothchilds, and England “won her “lifeline to the 
Bast” and as a result of later developments, 
military base for new operations in the .Mid-Iast. 

Last ‘Tuesday, almost seventy-Rine years later, 


~ 


at the canal *. 


Britain and Egypt signed a treaty under which the - 


_ British agreed to withdraw from their 
The treaty represented another shrinkage in the once 
mighty Empire and another victory for the national- 
ism that tas swept the Middle. and Far East since 
World War II. 


Under the agreement, Britain is to surrender to_ 
Egypt the hub of her Middle Eastern defense system 
—~a $1 billion network of bases, airdromes, ordnance _ 
depots and communications facilities 


this vast complex will be evacuated in stages. , “Over of 
the next twenty months, and Egypt will ‘assume 
responsibility for the base. Cairo agrees, however, 
that in the event of an armed attack on Egypt or 


Suez . base. .. 
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. four millions sterling by the 7° 
' 30th of this month! Scarcely breathing fime! But‘the 
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in the Suez 
Canal zone. The 80000 British troops now manning, ~ 


so 
ot, 


any other Arab State or Turkey, Britain: will be. - 
allowed to use the base again. : : 

The West hopes that the agreement will be 
followed by improved relations with the _ Middk ; 


East, and that the Egyptians, with Suez theirs, will 


agree to join some kind of a Middle East defense .~ = 


arrangement with the West. But although Gairo 
officials have privately assured Western officials of 
their sympathy for such a project, they maintain that 
Egyptian popular sentiment is still too “anti-colonial” 
for the Government to risk entering into any alliance 


In Israel there was adverse reaciton to the Suez 
treaty. The Israeli Government was concerned lest” 
Eeypt’s new strength encourage Arab Aggression 
against the Jewish State. <:-  -_ we ae 


“te 


US. Aid in Asia - | | a 


The New York Times, fubcmational Baition’ jo ° 


an editorial article ‘on October 17 discusses the pros- 
pect.of U.S. aid in Asin. The newspaper says that 
there “was widespread need of. foreign ‘aid in the 
region though some -governments and - areas there 
were shaky. The United States had’ dlso 
-reservoir. of resources that could -be- mobilised”. “and 


- used’ though in a manner which showild be ‘adapted to 


local needs and-local frames of find. No “ther ap- 


_ proach could be. really effective m problem “solving. 
eK A 
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Those were not mere -problems of ‘money... ‘There were 
problems in. basic intelligence and its use. 

“A good example of this intelligence,” saat 
to’ the newspaper, was shown by -Pakistan’s eminent 
Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali, when he announced 
_that Pakistan had initiated a new economic policy 
designed to attract foreign investment. Pakistan will 
allow foreign capital to make its profit and remit it 
outside the country.. “This is a far ery from the 
frantic fears of “new-imperialism” that fave been 
voiced in some other quarters. Pakistan is being 
“realistic, imaginative and friendly.” In the Philip- 
pines also the U.S.A. had the advantage of that 
understanding and common outlook. 

“Tn other areas in East and South Asia we lack 
these advantages of understanding. In Burma, for 
example, where there is great need of assistance, it is 
now suggested that our help may take an “indirect” 
form so as not to offend Burman sensibilities. Our 
aid was given once but was curtailed by Burman 
action, presumably over the quite minor issue of 
‘Chinese Nationalist irregulars who had obtained a 
foothold in north-east Burma. The Burmans have 
now wisely refused to associate themselves with the 
ridiculous Polish charge that these irregulars are 
“supported” by the United States. At the same time 
‘Nationalist China has made every possible concet;- 
sion to Rangoon, completely disavowing any such 
irregulars as are unwilling to go to Formosa. It is 
pceesible that a better climate of opinion and feeling 
can arise in which Burma can get some much-needed 
help. 

“India and Indonesii, meanwhile, are still Rowetal 
of gaining some advantage by loess association with 
the Communists. While Prime 
+ en-route to Peiping, New Delhi has concluded a new 
trade-pact with Red China, centred chiefly on Tibet, 
and Jakarta is still trying to associate Indonesia with 


the ‘Communist trade, if not entirely the political 
orbit.” 


Foreign Aid and Investment 


Mr. Maurice Zinkin, a former member’ of the 
Indian Civil] Service and at present on the staff of 
the Lever Brothers (India) Ltd., writes in an article 
in the summer issue of the Progress, the magazine 
of Unilever, that India was an ideal country where 
’ foreign money, foreign experts, foreign know-how 
eould do a job of real value. But, Mr. Zinkin notes, 
foreign participation in India’s Five-Year Plan had 
been very limited. In the Government sector against a 
plan of about £1700 million, and assuming that aid and 
loans in 1955-56 would be of the same order as those 
expected for 1954-55 aid and loans by UNO, foreign 
governments and the World Bank together added® 
up to only £265 million. Mr. 
figure in the following manner: 


Minister Nehru ie - 


Zinkin arrives at the . 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR NOVEMBER, 1954 -” 


” Beternal Loans ‘and: Aid reccived by. Iria tll - 
March, 1954 - 


§-Million - on 
UNO: WHO Aid 0,725 
UNICIEF Aid 3.316 
36,000 -(£17. 43° 


World Bank Loan 

million Bia ed? before 
. the first year of ple) 
USA Wiheat Loan 67,800" 
USA Aid: 


Technical Co-operation Assistance 65.770 


Ford Foundation 1.546 
Rockefeller Foundation 0.061 
Aid under the Colombo Plan: 
Canada 15.143 
Australia 5.900. 
New Zealand 0.250 
Norveegian Aid 0.203 
Totaé of external loans and aid 
till March, 1954 196.714 a 4 
Loan aid expecttd in 1954-55 ee 
Budget cetimates oo.10 
Estimate for 1955-56 33.75 
Grand Total 264.214 


Mr. Zinkin writes: “All put together it is ‘ot 


much whether it is compared with the help given to 
the Phillipines, or what the JCuomintang ‘has weasted, 


or even private 
India could do 


investment in Canada since the War. 
with much more. Nor, despite the 
modern fashion of talking about limitatiors on the 
capacity of the underdeveloped countries to take in 
capital, would India in absorbing much more . .- .” 

Still he considers that on the government side, 
and on the whole, foreign share in Indiv’s Plan had 
been “admirable” and quite valuable. “Not every, 
sdheme has been of the highest priority, not every: 
expert has been suitable. But there is always some 


error and some waste In every major enterprise... .”- 


Foreign private investment was still lec. 
India became independent, Mr. Zinkin 


Before 


estimates, , 
foreign private investment in India had probably been 
to the extent of not leg than £500 to £600 million. 


i 
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Since Independence there had been considerable dis-. | 


investment for political, economic, sociological 
personal \reasons. The latest government figures for 
disinvestmyent during the intervening period since In- 
dependence were £105 million of which £12 million 


had been’ industrial and trading and the rest had been. 


the repatriation of such items as Savings, or Provi- 
dent Funds on retirement. 
little re-investment by the Big Business: Imperial. 
Chemical Industries, Unilever or the Oil Companies, 
or Krupps-Demag or American Cyanamide or 
Oerlikons, 


Tito on his Visit to India 3 

Speaking on the tenth anniversary of the Libera- 
tion of the East and South Herzegovina to a public 
meeting on’ October 3 at Trebinje, President Tito of 


Yugoslavia referred to his forthcoming visit, to India - 


and 


There had been only a. 


ee gee Notts 


_ and. Buda and eaid that considerations of peave ‘had 
“inspired him to undertake the tour of a° region far 
away from Yugoslavia. “It is a State necessity,” he 
- said adding that the visit “will be of great signi- 
ficance ,” 

“He said that Yugoslavia's relations with India 
were. “excellent” and he wished. to “see at close 
quarters the face of this great country, feel its breath 
and maybe through yoe they will more easily com- 
prehend our reality and our efforts and feel the 
breath and face of our country.” His visit to Burma 
had also been prompted by similar considerations of 
closer unity and understandimg for the sake of 
maintaining world peace and furthering national 
development. -« 

Referring to the speculgtion in certain, quarters 

.about the possibility of a third power bloc coming 
into being as a result of his visit to the Asian coun- 
tries Marshal Tito said that there was no intention 
to create any third Power in the world. “We only 
,want that all those who are really against war and 
aggression and ‘for correct. international relations 
should be somewhow more compactly united, that 
although we are separated by distance still our 
opinions and efforts should be unidvided and should 
have some importance on the international balance in 
the settlement of international problems.” 


India’s North-East jFrontier 


Weird reports reaching of late from India’s 
North-East Frontier have not been very much 
reassuring. One unofficial report said that a “Naga 
Republican Federation” had been constituted under 
the leadership of Hongkin by- 700000 Naga tribesmen 
living in the unadministered areas of the Naga Hills. 
‘The Naga National Council, which was agitating for 
. the ‘independence of the Naga administered areas, was 
also understood to have lent support to Hongkin. The 
North-East Frontier Agency had published a denial, 
that any Indian territory had been affected. The 
story of an independent Naga Federation seems to 
be a good deal exaggerated in any case as there were 
only 200,000 Nagas in the world. 

Meanwhile another report adds that a conference 
of tribal leaders at a three-day conference at Tura 
(Garo Hills) during the second week of October had 
demanded a separate “Eastern Hills State” comprising 
all the six autonomous districts of Assam with an 
area of about 27,600 square miles and a population 
of about 1,172,000. The representatives from the 
Khasi, Garo Hills and North Cachar Hills districts 
were present at the conference while the Lushai Hills, 


Mikir Hills and Naga Hills did not send any 

representatives. 
However,.a later message from the Statesmari’s- 

Shillong correspondent states that the demand for 


a separate hills State was gaining: greater support and. 


851, 


“the ‘Mizo ‘Union, the major political organisation in 
the Lushai Hills District had come out. in favour of 
the move for’ forming a part ‘A’ State out of the 
autonomous districts of Assam. 

In this context an article by Shri Nirmal Chandra 
Deb .in the Puja Special Number of the Chronicle, 
the English news-magazine of Silchar in Assam, would 
be of some interest. Shii Deb writes that the Mizcs 
(high thillmen), who were popularly -known as the 
Zushais had entered India through the Burma. 
borders about five hundred. years ago and had settled 
down in the inaccessible forests and hilly tracts 
constituting the Lushai Hills district of Assam. That 
tribal district, about 4,000 feet above sea level, 
covered an area of about 8500 square miles with a 
population of nearly two lakhs inhabiting its 300 
villages. The districs had a common frontier of 
about 340 miles. with Burma and .Eastern Pakistan. 
The district had two sub-divisions, Aijal, which was 
the headquarters of the district, and Lungleh. 

The Mizos treasured their independence very 
much and had stubbornly. opposed British intrusion 
into their territory. After a valiant fight, they had 
to submit to British domimation during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. ‘The British had 
thenceforward followed a policy of keeping the Mizos 
completely isolated from the rest of India and of 
imposing British culture and Christian religion on 
them. The result was that today even the remotest 
parts of the distrigt were full of churches and 90 
per cent of the people were .Christians. The costumes 
and literature too were anglicized. Their newspapers 
were printed in the Roman script. 

Traditionally the Mizos had an administrative 


. Set-up in which the chiefs took a leading and respon- 


sible part. Following the custom of tribal democracy, 
the chiefs were elected and did not inherit their 
position and any chief failing to discharge his duties 
creditably was promptly deposed. ; 

After the British occupation the entire picture 
had changed. ‘The British had created chief lands, 
allocating well defined regions to the chief as life- 
long tenures and had made them responsible for the 
collection of Government revenue, supply of meg on 
demand as indentured labour, settling up minor 
disputes and execution of Government orders. As was 
natural under such conditions, the chiefs were cor- 
rupted and became instruments of oppression of the 
people. 

The Mizo land was formally incorporated in the 
province ‘of Assam as.one of its districts in April, 
1898 and the area was declared as “Excluded Area.” 
With the advent of independence in 1947 the Mizo- 


Jand came to be treated as an Autonomous Tribal 


District of Assam with a District Council composed 
of 24 members to administer the region which came 
into being on April 25, 1952, Eighteen members of 


the other organization, was 


- the Indian’ High Commissioner: in Ceylon, 


Bond 


the. Council were. elected on adult franchise and six 
nominated by the Government. Ia thé. Lok Sabha, 
the district had one representaive, at ‘present Mr. 
Tihanlia, B.A.; Mr. Saprawnga, B.A., Mr. Lalbuana 
and Mr, Denstidaunis represented ie Autonomous 
District in the Assam State Legislative Assembly. 
The Mizos had two principal political organiza- 
tion—the .Mizo Union and the United Mizo Freedom 


“Organisation. The last elections had shown that the 
aeMlizo Union, which advocated a republican form of 


government demolishing totally the chiefdom system, 
had popular support inasmuch as they gained all 
the elective seats in the District, Council. The UMFO, 
quite opposed to the 
abolition of dhiefdom on the plea that it would break 
up their age-old socio-economic setup. 

Partition of India ‘had hit the Mizos very much 
economically. The main _cash crop, of the region, 
oranges, which had previously. been marketed.in the 
neighbouring districts now included in East Pakistan 
with which trade was now at a standstill, could not 
find a suitable market on account of transpont diffi- 
culties. An aerodrome.at or near Aijal could very; 
greatly facilitate contact of the region with the 
rest of the country.. 


‘Indo-Ceylon Accord. 


fr In January this year an agreement was reached 


between the Prime Ministers of . India and Ceylon 
over ‘the solution of the problems of Indian. inhabi-~ 
tants of Ceylon. The agreement provided for regis- 
tration of “Indians” as Ceylonese citizens and ‘for 
registration of those whose applications were rejected 
by Ceylon Government as Indian citizens. A possi- 
bility therefore arose of the emergence of a class of 
people whose applications might be rejected both by 
«@eylon and India. Especially having regard to the 
manner in which registration for Ceylonese citizenship 
had been’ dealt with by the Ceylon Government, Up 
to that time that possibility could not be dismissed. 
Even as early as at the time of the signing of the 
agreement that possibility was pointed out in these 
columis. and some doubts were expressed regarding 
“the outcome of -the actual implementation of the 


“4gereement which unfortunately proved to be not 


altogether unfounded. 
. Naturally. enough the’ Jndo-Ceylon relationship 
became strained as differences over the interpretation 
of the agreement accentuated. The Ceylon Govern- 
ment in difference to local and political opinion of a 
section of their supporters began to indulge in all 
sorts of demagogy and brought accusations against 
Sri C. 
C. Desai, whose bold stand with regard to the imple- 
mentation of the agreement earned him the dite 
pleasure of the Chauvinist Ceylon politicians.. 

In such a. situation of mutual recrimination and 


‘and the Government of India. 


‘what disappointing... 
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virtual” aispencion of ine cone of re oA ge etnettb > 
a fresh assesmient on the part of the two Goy emn:* 
ments was an obvious ‘necessity, and cons equently 
negotiations were held between a delegation 


from . 


my 


Ceylon headed by the Premier Sir John Kotelawala - 


tion included among others Mr. D. 8.- Senanaydke, 


The Ceylom delega- 


a former Premier and an outspoken opponent of the _ 
January Agreement, and Mw S. W. R. D. Bandara- — 


hayake, the Leader of the Opposition in the Ceylon ; 


Parliament also criticised the Agreement. This .is 
for the first time a delegation of the Ceylon Indians 
headed by Mr. Thondamon was heard at the talks 


about their complaints regarding the implementation - 


of the Agweement and their reactions to the various 
measures adopted by the Ceylon Governmeni. 

After two days’ hard bargaining the negotiations, 
which seemed not to progress‘at all, bore fruit and an 


agreement was reached on October 10; the two-parties. 


pledging . to make a more earnest attempt to work — 


the January Agreement. Ceylon would remove diffi- 
culties facing applicants for Ceylon citizenship and 
emooth’ their part in acquiring it. | . 
‘Commenting upon the new agreement the Ceylon 
Tribune writes in an editorial article on October 14, 
that while it did solve the outstanding problems with 


any degree of finality the agreement was nonetheless 
welcome as neither India nor Ceylon could go on 


quarrelling among themselves. 

The Agreement, the newspaper notce, was, 
doubtedly an admission that the Nehru-Kotelawala 
Agreement of January had not been: implemented 
properly. Referring to the futility of reviving the 
controversy about the responsibility for the impasse, 


_ the newspaper urges upon both the parties to impie- 
.ment the Agreement in a 


friendly and honourable 
manner. At the same time 16 disapproves or 
undue insistence on technicalities. 

“In the ultimate analysis,” the editorial article 
continues, “the Agreement pcstpones the issue for 
another two years and the status quo continues in 
an uneasy manner. [t is not without significance ‘that 
this problem comes, up again for review in the year 
of the next General Elections, and it is possible that 
groups and cliques both within and without the UNP 
(United National Party) will endeavour to 
the ‘unsolved’ problem to their advantage.” - ; 

About the stand of the different Cayiouee 
politicians at the New Delhi ‘talks, 
writes that while Sir John Kotelawala thad acted with 
caution, ‘statesmanship and understanding the stand 
taken by Mr. Dudley Senanzyake had been some~ 
“Mr. S. W.°R: D. Bandara- 
nayake’s see-sawing was nothing unexpected,’ but ex- 
‘Premier Dudley’ Senanayake’s: attitude has oa a 


BreDt deal of consternation.” ~- 


- In an ae issue on the. eve. of the talks* ‘the 
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exploit 


the Tribune . 
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newspaper stressed on the imperative necessity of 
Indo-Ceylon Agreement and wrote:. “The sins of 
British colonialism in- bringing’ into ‘this country 
workers from South India. to open up plantations 
- should not be visited on these : workers who have 
long settled in this island and have no intimate ties 
with the country from which they emigrated.” 
- Recounting the contributions made by those 
workers to the development of Ceylon, the newspaper 


dwelt on the contributions they could still make in - 
any genuine programme for Ceylon’s ecinomic and’ 


‘political development and ridiculed the suggestion 
-that by driving the Indian workers out of Ceylon 
‘employment ‘possibilities could be expanded for 
Ceylonese people. The reasons for Ceylon’s economic 


distress,-in the view of the paper, Jay squarély on the | 


“bankruptcy of the Government: (of Ceylon) in being 


‘unable to work out an economic development plan to - 


provide’ employment and ‘occupation for*the growing 
population.” It adds: “Politically: to think that 
économic betterment can be effected through racial 
‘discrimination, segregation and repatriation skirts the 
‘thin line of demagogy and fascism.” 


The “Free Asia” Committee 

The Committee for the Protection of Freedom 
of Asia is_an international organisation ‘registered as 
an incorporated company in the U.S.A. One of its 
branches is also operating in India. It has been 
stated in some quarters that the so-called “Free Asia 

-Committee” was nothing but an offshoot of the United 
' §tates propaganda service, as for example, the fol- 

lowing extract from the editorial article in the Ceylon 

Tribune of October 9. The Tribune writes: 

.° “The Ceylon Observer must again be congra- 
_ tulated for showing up some of the deeds of the Free 
- YAsia Committee. A wary reporter from the paper 
tracked down one of the ever-increasing tribe of 
visitors from the U.S. State Department who was 
frank enough to declare that he had come to check 
on the work of propaganda institutions like the 
U.S.1.8. and the Free Asia Committee. What Mr. 
Lutz stated has completely knocked the bottom out 
of the make-believe Mr. Holbrook Bradley has 
endeavoured to foist on the people of Ceylon to the 
effect ‘that his Committee is a 
political ‘organisation interested in doing altruistic 
aid +o poor suffering Asians. Mr. Bradley rushed off 
“to Singapore, perhaps to get some chieftain tn tip off 
Washington not ‘to send: blundering advertising 
executives to check on‘ the work of the Committee 
and do it damage by talking out of turn.” 


Abduction of .Girls in Aurangabad 

The Spectator, a weekly news-magazirie recently 
brought out in Hyderabad, reports that. of late there 
had been several instances of abduction of girls of 
respectable families by certain people belonging _ to 


: fact that various 


completely non- - 
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the so-called educated classi in Aurangabad. The 


abduction :was apparently resorted to for immoral 


purposes ds the special correspondent of. the news- 
paper does not mention any specific motive for such 
acta. 

The miscreants took advantage of the fact that 


_the parents of the unfortunate girls often hesitated 


_to apply to the police for redress for the sake of. 
“honour and self-respect.” What, however, would 
seem to heighten public anxiety was the reported faéti 


that even when the. police were apprised of such facts, 


no action was taken. The report hints at a 


_ possible. collusion between responsible police officials 


in the locality and: the so-called “cultured goondas” 


and concludes with .a request to the Home Minister 


to pay a visit to Aurangabad to study the situation 


-at.finst hand .and help the distressed families from 


further mischief -at the hands. of those evil-doers. 
Police Atrocities in U.P. 

The police adniinistration af the Uttar Pradesh 
comes in for severe condemnation in an editorial 
article in the Vigil of October 16. Referring to the 
complaints had been brought 
against police atrocities at different, times by | the 
Opposition sometimes supported by Congressmen, the 
newspaper writes that only party considerations 
prompted .Congressmen to belittle the evidence of: 
police atracities, some of those committed against 
women during the agitation against ones irri-~ 
gation rates. 

During the recent session of the Vitor Pradesh 
Assembly, Congressmen had joined the Ovnosition in 
asking angry questions when the Home Minister’ -had 
to admit that he had received complaints: that the 
police had forcibly removed ten women from a 
village in Bijnor district and had criminally violated 
their modesty. It had further been disclosed: that after ~ 
an on-the-spot enquiry the Deputy Minister,’ Shri 
Muzaffar Hussain.had reported that some “excesses” 
had been committed. But the estonishing fact in-the 
Home Minister’s admission was that no’ action had’ 
until then been taken against the en: con- 
cerned. 

The Vigil writes: “We fail to find language that 
would be adequate for commenting on é&urch & 
scandalous state of affairs in the management of so 
vital a Department as the police in a State that 
prides itself as the biggast and the most resourceful 
in India.” , 

Calcutta’s Police Administration 

An article by a special correspondent of the Vigil 

in the isste of the newspaper of October 30 throws 


esome very interesting lights on the police administra- 


tion of* Calcutta. | 
Yt is stated that the police administration in 
Calcutta (under the direct charge of Dr. B. C. Roy 


whe oy 
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himself) had been going on for the past threé years 
without a permanent Commissioner of .Police. This 

wae an indication of the lack of a-pasitive policy and 
had resulted in the entire city police personnel: being 
engulfed in personal bickerings: cliquism and- acts of 
nepotism, sometimes amounting to corruption. ~ AS 
might be expected -uhder such circumpbtances the 
efficiency of the administration had been- a. major 
casualty, today only 30 per cent of the cases-sent up 
, by the Calcutta Police to the courts ending in convic- 
tion where the ratio expected by the authorities was 
50 per cent which the West Bengal police were still 
able to maintain. The number of big murdems remain- 
_ lug undetected was also quite high. 

The writer adds: “While the work of policing is 
on such 2a low level of efficiency, personal and group 
Yivalries are rampant. Feuds between groups of 
officers, one trying to oust another, have been so pro- 
nounced that it would seem that order could be 
restored arnong the. higher ranks only by transferring 
the whole lot of them from Calcutta. which, of course, 
is administratively. impossible.” 

The corres pondent then proceeds on to nants 
the interesting maifier in which consecutive Commis- 
> gloners of Poliée. had been appointed, made to go on 
apparently enforced leave after one or=<another 
scandal, and then given some appointments whose 
usefulness was not particularly evident.. A Commis- 
sioner had thus been shunted off to a ‘a6 which a 
Deputy Secretary of the Land Records Department 
had béen doing in addition to his own duties, An 
Acting. Commissioner of Police had been made a 
special officer (an office newly created) with practi- 
~ cally the same powers as the Commissioner, when he 
should ordinarily have reverted to his position as a 
Deputy Commissioner. 

There was a feeling of uncertainty and frustra- 
tion among the lower police officers about their 
future because of the unstable position of the Com- 
missioner himself. “One ©.P. ‘oncoming to occupy 
the office removes one set of them and another C.P. 
another set.” An enquiry. into the working of the 
recruiting of personnel in the lower grade and in the 
traffic department, had revealed many ugly truths and 
action had been taken against a number of officers, 
But no serious attempt had been made to. vid the 
department of that scourge. 

In this fluid state of the Commissioners “and 
Deputy Commissionen: there was only one man—the 
D.C., Headquarters—whose position seemed to be 
quite secure. He had occupied the same strategic post 


Jonger than it had been held by any other officer andi: 


he js reported to be in the good books of the Chief 
Minister. Recently the gentleman concerned had, 
heen appointed to the newly created post of ‘Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Traffic. 

Such a state of affairs had been exércising a de- 
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moralising influence over the - city’s 
“For,” the correspondent writes, “competency in work 
and honest discharge of duty are no guarantee of 
security. There is a premium on the capacity for 
quick changing of sides and saluting the_rising sun, 


‘whoever he may be for the time being. In such an 


atmosphere, the real work, that is, policing is apt 
to fall to. the background. This is a situation which 
cannot but cause concern in the minds of those who 
are aware of it.” 


‘Comet vs. Bullockcart: 


The story of human civilization is the story of 


‘speed and the story of speed is the story of mecha- 
-nisation. The Indian life, however, was not ‘disturbed 


by ‘the race after the speed until after the “fifties of 


‘the ‘last °¢entury, but the pace of mechanisation is 


still limping being interspersed with primitive imple- 


ments and outlook, of which we are not only proud. 
as our anciént legacy, but try to preserve them in the - 


midst of the quickening pace’ of modern life. Sir 
Mirza Ismail) who has reached a great height of 
eminence by virtue of his long: and creditable record 
of service as an administrator, deserves to be heard 
with respect. In the course of his Convocation address 
atthe -Poona University, on 30th Sevtember. 1954, 
he made. several observations emphasising the impor 
tance. of rapid .industrialisation of India and these 
should receive due considerations from the authori- 
ties. Mr. 
have been transformed .into. advanced nations 
through industrialisation—and in no. other way.” He 
is convinced .that it is. “large-scale modern machine 
industry that.confers.a high material 
living as well as political power.-and prestige.” 


All 


Mirza Ismail urged. that “backward nations 


standard of. 


police officers, ~ 


e 


d 


through his life he. endeavoured hard for the deve-- P 


lopment of industries and it is certainly now dis 
appointing to him to witners the suspicion with which 
the machine is viewed in this country even today. 
That the advancement ‘of political power invariably 
calls for rapid industrialisation is unfailingly a cor- 
rect view but unfortunately, the machine is viewed 
ag anathema bv ome authorities. 
attitude. Mr. Mirza Ismail said: “Surely. it js not 
our aim or desire to make a land of austerity, in- 
habited mostly by sadhus. fakirs and sanyasins.”” And 
truthfully enough. the. anti-machine attitude of those 
authorities is gradually and slowly leading the country 
to a-state of .austeritv ss pictured by this eminent 
personality. 
despised rather .than an implement to be utilised. _ 
In the.phere of edueation, .this anti-mechine 
attitude is. strongly embedded as a close parallel in 
the exaggerated stress on ‘medieval crafts. Baric edu- 
eation ‘has been deseribed by Mr. Mirza Ismail as 
“retreat from civilization.” Basic education, according, 
to him, with its emphasis on the  charkha and’ the 
handloom, trains ‘the people to a past that is purely 


‘Condemning this | 


The machine is regarded as on evil to be. 


a 


. 


ahathronistic. in. 2 “eden world. Tastead, ‘he es 


‘should have. been. trained ‘to adapt .themselves. to the 
changing tectiniques of | production : ‘SO. that they could 
fit: ‘themselves in. the -planned méchanisation which’ is 
‘bound to forée itself in sooner or_later,. if. India<really 
desires. to solve” her unemployment problem and ‘keep 
her head: high as’a first clans power. In the opinion 
of Mr. Mirza Ismail, “craft work is an excellent thing 


at school,” And what he objects to is the exaggera-. 


tion, distortion and misapplication of. the idea of 
the basic education. “The basic education system is 
_ not only educationally imadequate, it cries a halt “to 
‘the country’s industrial intelligence. Fundamentally, 
it is neither basic nor education in the modern con- 
text of educational backgrpund. Basia education, 
when pitted against the chain of national laboratories 
that have been recently established’ in this country, 
. points towards polarization of primitive knowledge at 
“he one end -and modern scientific knowl%dge -at the 
cother-—without the golden mean to form the link in 
the chain. The result is halted growth at bot, the 
ends and frustration of purpose. 


During the last two thousand years India has had 
enough trials of primitive crafts and tools which tied 
_ her down to a backward economy wallowing in the 
~-quagmire of ‘poverty: dirt and disesre and ignorance. 
‘Lastly, Mr. Mirza Ismail has something to-say on the 
lancuage issue the veracity of which ‘6 more than 
“testified by history. He says, “Let us not forget that 
but for Euglish education and philosophy * with its 
, conception of freedom, there would have been no 
“Indian nationalism and no political independence.” 
~The sense of nationalism cannot be fosteréd simply’ 
bv eschewing English, the language. of modern’ science 
and’ international communication. = 

This is a criticism that- has to be faced ae ‘the 
“opetacanints of Basic Education, Where does it léad?’ 


_Land Reform ~~ ~ 7%. 
“The Planning Commission. 16 reported to’ be not 
satisfied with the progress of Jand reforms in this 
. country. In the opinion of the ‘Commission, the ” pro- 
grew: in this regard is not, only slow’. but the measures 
so far idopted are admittedly inadequate. 
of the zamindari system does’ not mean that we have 
solved the land problem. “It is wrong to think so 
because many “problems. remain unsolved even. after 
that.’ The Jand pr oblem: is and will continue to be 
one of our most important and vital- problems. Mere 


distribution of property without any increase in our. 


productive wealth will ‘not prove ‘to. ‘be useful. India 
«has doné away with. hig zamindars, = and’ jagirdars— 
they are all over. Now we have: -to deal with “the 
middle Jandlord. But’ -esiling on land holdings must 
be.’ fixed “and imposed and herein Tee. the Brees 
that® baffles the solution. 

~ In the zamindari areas lecideion’d is aimed at 
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‘ the abolition: of: atertasdinelan 
- protection -of. thé ‘tenants was.the’ Government’s main 
-coneern, “The: Jand sreform , “programme - -has not suc-. 
vreeded in either: - Sphere and the. 


self-cultivation,,. they- haves 
alterations. .1n village ‘records -as<to ‘result in wholesale * 
-Veviction of tenants. .In. States which :do™not:: vequire . 


payable by the State Governniénts, 
‘the law -has already been -enacted, is about ‘Rs. 
‘crores, 
Rs. 79.9 crores. The total amount requiréd, therefore, 


Abolition - 


353 


ft 
s 


eo” i. 


In raiyatwari--areas 


Situation - 1s - * fast 
deteriorating’ - oe ee 4 


As. some. Stites have pisoed 3 no: mit: on the. °- 


quently ‘of Jand: ‘which the landlords ean retain’ for 
“faturally, secured: -sucli’ 


landlords to demarcate the lands: ‘they 4 are ‘ “holding ‘for 


.seli-cultivation or’ intend. “to acquife.: for ‘self-cultiva= 2, 
tion, the landlords have ‘come by. a. powerful weapon - 


for intimidating their tenants: : ._ Abolition. ofs nter-- 2", 
mediaries has only been -partly achieved. although. the - 
Planning Commission has repeatedly -Tecommended 
that the process. should ‘be expedited ..: weg Me MT 
The total ‘estimated: amount of -. eorapensation 
in ‘edises where 
870.4 - 
besides rehabilitation grants. “amounting - 
is Rs. 450.3 crores and this- is NO. dott: a formidable 
amount, ; Basing in 5288 an : 
Although legislative 


«7 J ae < 


meastires, “hive, been mide 


tacitly slow. bolion of intermediaries, we been 
fully implemented only in ‘Madhya i_-Pradesh,. “"Purijab, 


Hyderabad, Pepsu and Bhopal.’.“The’ _ intermediaries 
have_not yet been ‘abolished. in Assain, West. Bengal, 
Mysore, Delhi ~ and Himachal, ‘Pradesh. - Legislative 
measures are” yet to be undettaken in, the case ‘of 
‘Assam’ in’ respect of tempgrarily. ‘settled 
‘Madras, in respect of jemmi Jands’ “and: estates. jn 
Malabar; Uttar Pradceh, in respect of. “Rampur and 
hilly areas; ‘ Hyderabad, in. ‘respect, “of villoge ; 
service inams; Madhya Bharat;~in- “respect “of. ,inams. 
and mwafi lands; i Travancore, _Ajnier® and. “Kutch: + 
But ‘neither ‘fHiesfixation . -of ceiling. flor: ‘the. ‘abot: 
tion of intermediaries * will increase food” “production 
which is vitally: needed, until and tnless ‘Go-operative | 
farming’ is compulsorily - introduced’ all. over Jndia. 
Private farming is now an outmoded ‘system and: State 
farming and collective farming may not be suitable 
to Indist conditions. .What . is required’: ‘is co- 
operative farming’ on mechanised basis.” ‘Co-operative 
farming will satisfy the setise of “private ‘ownership 


“and at the same time it will secure the Denes of the 
‘joint farming. ’ 


In_spite of the pressure: at a os ralatively : 
irhall extension. of. cultivation to’ waste lands ~ Has” 


‘taken ‘place during’ the. Jast 40 years. But this is “more 


due to the fact that ‘the exploitation of such- waste’ 
Jamds has ‘not been ‘within: the - -yesources -of: the ordi- 


nary ciltivations rather than due to the ‘unsuitability 


of all these lands for cultivation. By State ‘or State- 
sponsored efforts it may be. possible ta ‘bring a large 


tol 


“areas; 


_. had.sinee been extended at an additional ' 


356 


: ‘proportion of thesé -weete or undér - , otltivation 


~ 


_ during the next few decades, © | 7 8." 


we 


India Security Press «> ~ ~~ 
_ Sri Dhirubhai Mehta in, an “article in the 
Pénfriend traces the history _of stamp printing’ in. 

. ‘India and describes the growth of the India ‘Security 
Pies. © a 

. Sri Mehta writes that up to 1862 the Indian 

Postage Stamps had been printed by the Surveyor 
General of India from plates made at the Calcutta 
Mint. In 1882, Messrs. Thos. de la Rue & Co. of 

. London had obtained a contract for printing. stamps 
“which they had held until 1924. | 
. “In 1922, Lt.-Col. G. H. Willis, | CLE, 
M.V.O.R.F., the then Master of’ the Bombay Mint 
and. Mr. F. 0. Ascoli, I.C.5., Controller of Printing, 

Stationery, and Stamps were deputed to. England ed 
investigate the. possibility of printing stamps, . etc., 
India. Col: Willis “had earlier invest; ‘gated ‘ths 
printing currency notes prior to the War of 1914-18. 
As a result of their favourable report and a subne- 
quent practical . demonstration in Delhi in 1923, the 

Government of. India decided to open a Security 
Press in India’ anid: :the construction work began in 
Septeinber, "1994 at “Nasik ‘Road.” : 

" .,” The: sélection of Nasik as the site for thé Security 
Press had been influenced by climatia. conditions and 
considerations — of communication facilities. In 
November, ' 1925, printing of stamps had begun and 
the . first set of stamps ‘bearing the portrait of King 
George V had been out -in 1926. 7 te 
$f tbe building and the equipments for the press 
had; ost rupees twenty-seven and a half lakhs and 

cost of 

__ Bs. 67.65 lakhs. 

_. + The Security Press was divided into three °sec- 

; tions: The Stamp Press, Central Stamp Store and 

the Currency Note Press. The Master of the Press 

(at present Sri J. C. Dutta Gupta) had to carry out 
two functions: one as the Marter of the Press and 

. the other as the Controller of Stamps. 

~The | Central Stamp Store, established in 1928 
abolishing all the’ Reserve Stamp Depots throughout 

. the country except in Calcutta, distributed the stamps, 
postal” stationery. etc., to more than six hundred 
treasuries and sub-treasuries in India.and also held 
reserve stocks of approximately three to six months 
consumption of all items. 

_ Stamps were printed by three SrjecesneTettas 
press. for adhesive stamps, postcards, etc.;. Cff-set 

Lithography’ for impressed stamps, certain States’ 
adhesive rtamps, etc.; and Photogravure—a process 

newly introduced for printing of postage stamps. 

The press had undertaken printing of. preny 

notes in 1928, 

The Press was run by the Central Goverment 
as.a Commercial Department and apart from the 
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printing ‘af. bank ad @urrency notes, postal. Aationety, 
Match Excise. Duty Banderolls, etc. the Press also 
undertook outside work as any other’ commercial 
press. did. The Préss- printed cheques for Banks*in 
‘India and-.stamps, postal orders,- Bank Notes, etc., 

for many Governments, including those of Goa, 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Burma and Nepal. . _ 

The annual output of the Press for 1954-55 ed 
run into one thousand érores of rupees. In: 1950-51, 
the Press had printed 1948.1 million adhesive stamps 
of the face value of 35 crores of rupees, 29 million 
impressed stamps: of the value of fifteen’ and a half 
million and 1010.5 pieces of a stationery of the. 
value of Rg. 6.8 crores. 


Philately in India. 

In an article in the Indian Postage Stamp Cente- 
nary Number of the Penfriend, monthly organ of, the - 
Nations’ League cof Friends, Mr.. Jal Cooper,’ ‘editor ? 
of the India’s Stamp Journal, | traces: the history of 
the philatelic magazines and ‘philatelia societies im 
India. 

The fimt:philatelic journal to be published in 
India, according to ‘Mr. Cooper, was the shortlined 
Indian Philatelist, which hhad been brought out in 
Bombay in May, 1894, as a monthly. Almost simul- 
taneously, in July, 1894, the Philatelic World ‘had. 
begun to be published from Calcutta as the monthly _ 
official organ of the Philatelic Society of Bengal. “In 
September, 1894, another monthly,- The Indian 
Postage Stamp News; had dppeared in Bombay. 

The Bombay Philatelic Society with 55 enthusias- 
tic stamp collectors on its roll had brought out its 
official ‘organ The Quarterly Philatelic Circular in 
January, 1896. The Philatelic Journal of India, official 
organ of the Philatelic Society of India, had been 
published in 1897 and had since -been serving “the | ” 
cause’ of Indian philately for the last 57 years. 

From 1900 to 1953 at least twenty-five ohilatelic 
journals had been published in India, all short time 
efforts’ of Indian philatelists, and except the India’s 
Stamm Journal, all had ‘ceased to exist. 

‘The author mentions’ three existing Philatelic 
Societies. They were: (1) The Philatelic Society of 
India established in 1897 having 167 members on its 
roll at the end of 1953; (2) The Calcutta Philatelic 
Society established in’ 1937 which had a membership 
of sixty at the moment; (3) The Empire of India 
Philatelic Society established in 1941 with a current _ 
memhership of over 500. 

“Thus it will be seen,” writes Mr. Cooper, “that 
out of a population of 300 million souls, there are. not 
even one thousand active stamp collectors, who can ‘5 
act as good contacts for exchanging stamps with their 
counterparts in foreign countries.” Mr. ‘Cooper 
remarks that, in view of the low literacy and per 
capita income of the people of the country, “this 
cannot be considered “quite unnatural. 
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THE topic for this evening’s lecture, assigned by the 
university authorities, is a very ambitious one. It is— 
“Politics Around the World.” I suppose I have 
been asked to delve into this vast field because very 
-zecently I have taken a study-tour round the world. 
_ Even if I try to discuss only a phase. of what is happening 
'.In contemporary world politics, it will’ be difficult to 
- accomplish it within the limited time ai my disposal. 
* "Therefore I am diffident about carrying out my obliga- 
tions to your full satisfaction, and I ask yow: indulgence 
for inadequacy in performing any task this evening, 
e 


fens I 
From time immemorial, fundamental principles 
controlling world politics have been the esame. They 


involve: (a) expansion of states, (b) rivalry amongst 
them, and, (c) efforts for recovery of independence or 
re-assertion of conquered peoples. Long before any of 
the modern staies came into existence, powerful tribes 
expanded their domain by conquering weak ones, They 
fought amongst themselves to attain supremacy’ over 
others, and then subject tribes) if they were not com- 
pletely - ‘absorbed, in co-operation) with, or may I say in 
-alliance with, enemies of their ovcr-lords, fought to 
emancipate themselves from enslaved conditions. 

While studying stories of the rise and fall of 
‘empires—the Egyptian, Persian, Cluinese. Indian, Roman, 
Greek, Byzantine, Arab and Turkish’ empires, not to 
speak of modern ones—one finds that the very existence 
and: survival of a state depends upon power. Thus 
“world politics, as we know it, and “macht politik” are 
vittually synonymous, In the struggle for existence, a 
state may not survive without the requisite or adequate 


power to overcome aggressions from outside and 
internal upheavals, sometimes:-promoted by outside 
forces. ae 


It is needless to emphasize, but it should never ‘be 
forgotten, that any state however great is limited by its 
resources, man-power, and strategical position, all of which 
can be increased through co-operation with other - states, 
Thus, in the struggle for power or for survival, a state 
must not allow itself to be isolated ; on the contrary, 
it should secure support from other states to augment 
its power to overcome the enemy, Lest I may be mis- 
understood, I wish to say that mere struggle for power 
should not be the ultimate objective of a state; but 
upholding freedom, justice and peace and promotion of 
_, general welfare of the people, is the goal to.be attained ; 
and a state without power cannot fulfill its obligations to 
the people and humanity at large. 





* A public lecture delivered during the summer sessions of the 
Uniyersity of Hawaii, Honolulu on July 13, 1954, 
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.of domain in the Orient. 
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Modern ‘world politics began with Europe’s extraty ae 
European expansions in Africa, Asia and the Auietivas “ 
since the latter part of the fifteenth century. Jf the . 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the principal. featires 
of world politics, - especially in the Orient, was. the 
rivalry of the Portuguese and the Arabs; and the latter 
were eliminated and Portuguese supremacy was establish: . 
ed. In the seventeenth century there existed “ 
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hetween the Spaniards and_ the Portnios gon. 
tle one hand, and the British and the ‘Dutch 
en the othcr. After the defeat of the Spariish- 


Portuguese powers by the Anglo-Dutch powers (which 
was also a part of the religious wars of the Christians 
of Europe) there developed bitter Anglo-Dutch. rivalries 
and ullimate mutual recognition of their respective spheres 
THen came the Anglo-French a 
rivalries in world politics for nearly a hundred years in. ae 
various parts of tl¥e world. This “fivalry ‘continued ‘in 2 


am 
different forms until the French power: Aunder Napoleon de 


ree ou 
was destroyed by the grand concert’ of ‘European. powers ee 


‘World War I in which the United States of ~ 


_enemy, Germany, 


and a new world order was established at: the Congr $s “ted 
of Vienna. The nineteenth century which is generally 
known as the British century, had Anglo-Russian rivalry . 
as its important feature, until Russia was crushed: by” 
the’ Russo-Japanese war. The twenticth century opened! 
with Anglo-German rivalry and the  re-awakening? of | 
Asia (Japain' “being the symbol of this most significant ¥ 
development ; in world politics of our time). — i a | 
In the first part of the twentieth Genin Kaglo- 
German rivalry ended With the defeat of Germany si 
Americh & 
since then Americam = 


has been pardivount). = 


played the 


position 


decisive role (and 
in world politics 


After World War: I, Anglo-American powers,. appre* 
hensive of France and ~° Bolshevik Russia, ‘became 
friendlier to Germany and aided her’ to “become ‘‘ 


more powerful than ever, Then we find that the Soviet — 
Russian alliance with Nazi Germany (Stalin and Hitler) © ~ 
and Japan’s non-aggression pact with Soviet Russia. — 
brought about World War IU. Due to the existence of + 


the Soviet Russian and Nazi German alliance, Germany 
succeeded. in  over-running all of Europe’ without 
much difficulty, But’ before the world war w323 


over, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia disagreed 
about their policies in the Balkans and the Middle East 
and this led to the German attack on Soviet Russia and . 
at this juncture western democracies came to the aid of — 
Soviet Russia, for the sole purpose of defeating their a 
‘After the Napoleonic War in which Russia of Tsat. se 
Alexander I played an important part in defeating, | 


r 


7 


< he | ee 
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Napoleon, there arose Anglo-Russian rivalry’. whic, 


lasted for nearly a century until the Triple Entente was 
formed. Similarly after World War II, in which Soviet 
Russia of Stalin played a very important part im defeat- 
ing Germany there has arisen American-Soviet Russian 
rivalry, May I say that rivalry among powers remains 
the constant thing and the only change is this: the 
United States has taken the place of Great Britain and 
Tsarist Russia has been substituted by Soviet Russia. 
Jn this rivalry which is thé main feature of world 
politics today, both Soviet Russia and the United States 
of America are trying to secure support of other powers 
in order to isolate their respective enemies. Soviet 
Russia, through her satellites, is waging war against 
the United States and her allies; while the United 
‘States is trying to check Soviet Russia’s expansion in 
all directions by the process of “containment of Russia” 
or by bringing about isolation of Russia in world politics. 
In this process of vigorous diplomatic war, Soviet Russia 
is trying to detach her allies from the United States— 
specially Britain and France and, if possible, Japan ; 
while the United States is trying to penetrate into the 
so-called iron-curtain countries which are supporters of 
Soviet Russia) and Communist China. Furthermore, 
there is also going on a struggle to secure support of 
so-called neutralist powers by the two contenders for 
supremacy—Soviet Russia and the United States of 
America. 
When we critically consider this brief picture of 
. the march of world politics of our “time, we find that 
with. new rivalries among powers have come new align- 
ments, in which religion and ideologies do not play 
important roles, as thought by many, To make this 
point clear may [ emphasize the point that during World 
War II, to serve national interests and to crush her ene- 
mies (Germany and Japan), the United States of 
‘America was the staunchest supporter and_ ally of 
Soviet Russia, a communist state, under the  dictator- 
ship of Stalin; while teday in less than ten years the 
United States of America is virtually allied with Japan 
and Germany, her former enemies, to check Russian 
expansion which is decidedly against American interests; 
Thus there is constant change in trends of world politics, 
tending to the rise of new strong powers and formation 
of new alliances to defeat common enemies by adopting 
common foreign policies, common defense policies and 
common economic policies among allies. After World 
War I, the main features of world politics of today is 
the reduction of France and Britain to a lower status 
from their former pre-eminence and the rise of , the 
‘United States and Soviet Russia as great powers and 
their rivalries; and at the same time phenomenal re- 
covery of Germany and Japan and the growing assertion 
of the former subject peoples of Asia and Africa to 
attain their full freedom and equality among nations. 
Tit i 
When I was recently in England and tried to fathom 
ttends of British world’ policies, it became clear to me 
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that si ae were more concerned chau, it Not. 1 ateaid 
-of, a rejuvenated and united Germany than they were 


of a communist. Russia. In , general the Tories were _ 


thinking of a new Germany in the same way as Churchill .; + 


and cthers did before the outbreak of World War II. 
The left wing of the British Labor 
Labor Party as a whole, is opposed to the rearmament 
and re-unification of Germany, This 
British public and statesmen in general is due 
to the fact that there has been’ a phenomenal re- 
covery of Germany: in matters of industry, commerca, 
finance and general morale of the people. The rebuilding 
of destroyed German cities is going on faster than, one 
can imagine.’ I got an idea of it from the changes I 
observed ing May 1954 that had taken place since I was 
last there in December 1952. In spite of the fact that 


most of *the German factories were dismantled by the | 
today - 


British and the Russians after World War II, 
German industries are successfully competing with ‘those 
of the Britf&h in world markets. In, world markets the 
Germans have begun to out-strip the British in the 
export of chemicals and electrical goods and equipment. 


The condition of German finances is better than that. 


of the British—at least in the European Credit Union 
Germany is in the position of a creditor while Britain! 
is a debtor, In international politics, although - West 


attitude of the. 


Party, if not the . 


Germany does not technically enjoy full sovereign rights, - 


yet her position is strong and not isolated. Today very 
close relations have developed between West Germany 
and the United States because both are pursuing: a 
common defense policy of establishing a European 
Defense Community and a common foreign policy of 
creating a United Europe working to check further 
march of Soviet Russia. Therefore, for economic and 
political reasons, Britain is opposed to development of a 
strong Germany. 
it without outside support and thus she is looking for 
Soviet Russian and French support against Germane 
American, collaboration. 

Soviet Ruussia is opposed to a reunited strong Germany 
allied with the United States of America, because a 
strong Germany, in course of time, would try to recover 


territories that have been taken, by Soviet Russia and. 


Poland. A united western Europe with a strong European 
army may become a factor in forcing Soviet Russia to 
give up her present domination over Poland, Czechn- 
Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria and 
may become a deterrent to her aggressive policies in the 
Middle East and Asia, 

Of course, the French people are afraid 
strong Germany which, during the last three quarterg 
of a century, thrice over-ran and devastated their coun- 
iry. Furthermore they are anxious to keep control of 
the ricki territory of the Saar from falling into German 
hands. During recent months, French leftists (under 
ihe leadership of the Communists) and the extreme 
rightists have made common cause against any -govern- 


‘ment that might agree to France’s joining the European 


But she is in no position to check . 
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Defense eremunly and Have succeeded in “it. Thus, - 
at the present time France is looking for British; and 
_ Russian aid against a strong Germany which is supported 
_ hy the United States; and France is virtually pursuing 
anti-American policies, 

One may say that, as things stand today, Britain, 
Russia and France have a common interest in checking 
growth of a strong and united Germany; and they are 
virtually pursuing a policy of forming a new Triple 
Entente against new Germany and indirectly against 
the United States. 

When I was in Bonn recently, I kad the opportunity 
to discuss questions of German foreign policies and 
European defense with responsible persons of all classes, 
I am convinced that those who are engagedein running 
the state of Germany now, to serve the best interests of 
othe people, are pursuing the policy of close collaboration 
with the United States. They recognize the fact that 
the power of the United States arrayed against Germany 
was the principal cause of her defeat. They also 
recognize the fact that, althouzh once the United Si:ates, 
under the leadership of the late President Franklin D. 
‘Roosevelt, pursued the policy of the dismemberment of 
Germany and the reduction of the great industrial heart 
_of Europe to mere agricultural land (I am referring to 
the Morgenthau plan which received the blessings of 
’ Roosevelt and Churchill), it was American aid that has 
made German recovery industrially and __ politically 
Possible today. 


By. supporting the policy of a United, Europe 
the creation of a European Defense Community, Germany 
has much to gain and nothing to lose, In the United 
Europe, Germany with her industrial potentials and 
geographical position and population will be the most 
important unit and thus will have proportionally greater 
influence; and in a European Defense Community 
Germans will enjoy a great deal of importance. Thus, 
by pursuing a policy of establishing a United Europe 
and European Defense Community which are the 
cardinal policies of the United States, there have 
developed common interests between Germany and the 
United States in world politics. 

' Thus, the new trend of developing a Triple Entente 
of Britain, France and Russia (no formal alliance but 
entente in actual actions) against a strong united 
Germany is also directed against the United States. It 
may be safely asserted that if the American policies of 
a European Defense Community do not materialize and 
the existing Anglo-Russian rivalries continue there will 
be closer collaboration between Germany and the United 
States. In’ fact one may say that today there exists a 
_ virtual German-American alliance, 


In Germany Communists, Socialists and some of 
the Rightists are opposed to Germany entering the 
European Defense Community, because in case of a war 
Germany will become the battle-ground. They think 
that, by co-operating with [Russia they may be ab] e to 
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betngy, about a united ert through Piatcian support, 


“If the United States fails to get ‘France to join the 
European Defense Community and at the same- time; 


U.S.A, continues to hesitate to sign a separate peace 
treaty with Germany, an offensive 
alliance, the influence of the pro-American party in 


and defensive _ 


Germany will be reduced and the présent government 


may be overthrown, 
in European politics, Germany will continue to hold the 


ever before. My personal opinion is that Germany must 
not be allowed to join Soviet Russia, because such a 
development will increase Soviet Russian power and she will 
act more aggressively in Asia and ‘Europe and this may 
become the cause of the next world war. But one shold 
not forget that the German people are temperamentally 
impatient and are conscious of their potential power 
and they may not eternally wait to be kept in an 
uncertain position due to policies of France and Britain. 
The United States may Have to deal with West Germany 
on the basis of equality,, inj spite of France-British 
opposition,, This weuld mean a real revolution in 
European world politics. 


While in Rome, a few weeks ago, the impression I 
got through exchange of ideas with liberal statesmen, 
and professors was like this: 


“We Italians are for a United Europe which 
would benefit the people of Europe, We are opposed 
to Russian expansion and communism, but we do not 
wish to join the ‘European Defense Community, 
because such a move may lead to a European War 

_with Russia. Furthermore, we do not want American 
officials to tell us—really dictate to us—the course 
of action we should follow in world affairs.” 


Tr seems that Italy will not join 
Defense Community, unless France first accepts the 
proposition. Furthermore. some Italians think that 


America sktpuld use her influence with Yugoslavia so that 
the Trieste Question will be settled in her favor. . To 


Whatever may be the developments’ 


the European 


avoid any misunderstanding I wish to make it clear that © 


except for communists the Italian people are not anti- 
American: but they do not wish to be committed to 
support American. policies, unless they see that France 
and Britain are doing the same, The Italians are being 
influenced by the new trend of collaboration between 
Britain, France and Russia, 


In the countries of western Europe a feeling has 
developed against the United States, not because the 
United States has harmed them in any way, but they 
fee] that the United States, because of her- superior 
power position, has exerted tremendous influence on 
these European nations. They feel that a combined 
action oon the part of European  nations—specially 
Britain, France and Russia—may induce the United 
States to follow international policies more agreeable 
to them. It seems that what has happened in the 
Geneva conference during the Jast month confirms my 
views. In Geneva, Mr, Eden behaved more pro- 
Russian than pro-American. 


Tt was during the Geneva _ 
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balance of power and play a more important role tham 
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progratnme,was overthrown and a new government was 


‘put in power whichis apparently committed to solve 
the Indo-Chinese ‘war in collaboration with Communist 
China, Soviet- Russia and Great Britain. Mr. ‘Chur- 
_chill’s . recent ~ conference with President Eisenhower 
‘at Washington has not solved the existing wide diffe- 
rence between Britain and the United States, A. time 
may .come when - Britain will have to choose between 
Soviet Russia and the United States as her ally, 

SOV. rv : 

_ In the past when Britain had supremacy over India, 
the Middle East, ie, the region between India and 
Esypt (North Africa) used to be regarded as a special 
sphere of British influence. During recent years the 
‘situation has changed due to many causes, and within 
‘the. Middle East there has been constant growth of 
sAmerican power, and continual decline of British 
Fpower, Tt is not that the United States has been 
Gijighing Britain out of this region, but British weak- 
phess has forced her to give up her responsibilities, 
‘leaving them with the United States. The United 
States has been forced to assume the major regponsibi- 
lity of defending the Middle East from Russian expan- 
sion, 

«A few years ago, after World War II, when Soviet 
"lisse began her expansion into Greece by supporting 
‘Greek communists and promoting a civil war, then it 
Wiis Britain’s responsibility to sustain the government 
of Greecé, But when Britain failed to give adequate 
Aid to Greece, the United States, to prevent this ‘strate~ 
‘gic country and the adjoining Eastern Mediterreanean, 
“from falling into Soviet Russian hands, had to extend 
aid to the anticcommunist government of Greece. 

| When Soviet Russia showed every indication of her 
determination of marching into North Eastern Asian 
‘Aerritories of Turkey, as a step towards her march to 
the ‘Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean and endanger- 
ing Tran and Iraq’s independence, the United States 
extended military and economic aid to Turkey and for- 
mulated the famous Truman Doctrine, the sum and 
substance of which was that, under certain conditions, 
the U.S, -would extend military aid to nations, strug- 
gling to maintain their freedom from Soviet Russian 
ageression, The United States of America has con- 
‘siderable economic interests (oil) and political stakes 
in. -the Middle East, and’ she ts ready to defend that 
area in co-operation with those powers which wish to 
‘CO- -operate with her, 

i Turkey is the key to the American position to the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. With 
American aid, a strong and rejuvenated Turkey stands 
as a bulwark against a Soviet march-in this region. 
Furthermore, through Turkish initiative, Greece. Yugo- 


slavia and Turkey have formed an alliance-to check a°® 


Relations 
powers 


Balkans.:- 


These 


Russian. march through the 
between Turkey and Italy are friendly. 
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are diveelly aaa F deel soanested with NATO. and. 
“the United States stands squarely beliind them. 
studying. the. 


After my visit to Israel] and after 
conditions, I fecl that the state of Israel, however 
small and with a population of about a million and 
a half, is an important factor in the politics of the 
Middle East, because some of the Arab States proclaim 


that they would end the existence of the State of Israel - 


which came into existence by the decision of the United 
Nations. But Israel is a dependable ally of 
United States of America, not because it has signed any 
treaty of alliance but because both countries have com- 
mon interests in checking the’ march of totalitarianism 
in any form, The state of Israel came into. existence 
through the _support of the Zionist. forces of the world. 
American Zionists have played the most important role 
in the cseation of the State of Israel, hy 
American, support, American Jews have contributed the 
most to the upbuilding of the Jewish state. It is sate 
to say that eno sane Jewish statesman can advocate 
anti-American! policies and at the same time expect to 
see that .the state would survive in the midst of the 
existing . hostilities of Arab States which are now heing 
wooed by Soviet Russia. 


Saudi Arabia which receives royalties from Arab- 
American oi] company to the tune of more than two 
hundred million dollars annually and which has beer 


having some trouble with -the British during the, last’ 


few years, is pro-American, or at least not actively 
opposed to America, But there is a 
demands for a higher rate of royalties for oil and this 
may affect Arab-American relations adversely. 

Syria with her constant internal turmoils and mili- 
tary dictatorship problems, is of very little consequence 
from a military point of view in relation to the defense 
of the Middle East. Trans-Jordan and Iraq, both 
Hashimite states opposed to Saudi Arabia and main- 
tained by British financial and military support and 
constantly agitating for war-like moves against the state 
of Israel, are not of very great importance in matters 
of the defense of the Middle East. 

The Arab refugee question which is an, important 
factor in the present Arab-Jewish hostility can be 
solved provided the Arab States accept the policies sug- 
gested by U.N. Committee on refugees, As Israel 
already has taken in more Jewish refugees than, the 
Arabs who had left the land, it is not possible for 
Israel to re-establish all Arab refugees. But Israel 
sliould take back some of the refugees and- pay certain 
reasonable compensation for their land, while the rest 
of them should he settled in Arab countries where there 
is plenty of land for them and this will in the Jong run 
he better for their future. Israel‘ has repeatedly asked 
for a peace settlement but it has been rejected, for 
ihe longer the hostility continues it may turn out to be 
in favor: of the Arabs by inducing Anglo-American 


powers to take their side. 


The United States governmenta#fkecognizing Arab dis- 
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uifity, does not want. to" oem upon’ the Mea Taig: 


states in a body for: the” defense of the Middle East, but 


the’ is developing a new hloc of powers—Turkey, 
Pakistan, Ireq, Iran and slso Afghanistan—as a chieck 
against any possible march of Soviet Russia towards the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian’ Ocean, 

in the’ matter of défense of 


North Africa, the 


‘Eastern Mediterranean and also the Middle East, Egypt, 


the foremost Arab State, is bound to play an important 
part. The ‘people of Egypt and Egyptian politicians are 
Not anti-American, as many Americans think. Egyptian 
statesmen, specially revolutionary leaders, like Nassar, 
Naguib and others, are not pro-Russian (Communists). 
They ere pro-Egyptians and they are for developing a 


strong Egypt which will be able to recovey control of 


t 


the Suez Canal from the hands of the British and also 
see that the British may not be ablé to alitnate any 
part of the Sudan from Egypt. They fully recognize 
that ‘these tasks cannot be accomplished hy themselves 
and thus Egypt must have powerful allies® 


The Egyptians feel that with American aid they can 
accomplish this task, Jn fact the United States would 
welcome a strong and friendly Egypt but for resasons of 
world politics the United States cannot assume a policy 
which would be anti-British. I Have been told by res- 
ponsible Eeyptians that they believe that America is in 
& position to use pressure on Britain and with American 
support, they would be able to eliminate Britain from the 
Suez and the Sudan.* -They hope to get a great deal 


. from America, but in not getting what they wish they 


talk with anti-American bias; and it is a fact that very re. 
cently they have developed some trends in world politics 
which may be regarded as- pro-Soviet. 


‘More than a year ago, the British, in order to bring 
pressure on Egyptian economy, pursued a policy of not 
buying Egyptian cotton. This had a very bad effect on 
her national economy. Thus none should blame Egyptians 
who have been trying to sell their surplus cotton to 
Soviet Russia, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, in order to 
buy oil, machinery and even arms. The Egyptians are 
determined to develop power—nuilitary and economic— 
through foreign aid, Egyptian military Jeaders are bitter 


- against the British, which, according to them, (Egyptians) 


— 


tiog ‘agreement,’ ‘—The Horelulu 


betrayed Egypt by supplying arms of inferior quality and 
inadequate quantity whicli was the cause of their defeat in 
the fight against Israeli forces. Egyptians complain bitterly 
that Anglo-American powers are are not interested in sup- 
plying arms unless Egypt accepts their terms in matters 
of Egyptian foreign and defense policies. The Egyptians 
have begun to employ German ‘experts in the field of 
industrial development and military organization, If 
the situation does not change, the Egyptians might Icok 
1954 the British Parliament with a vote of 257 
approved Sir Winston Churchill 
evacuation of 85,008 men from the 
**Charles 


* On July 29, 
to 26 
“eventual 
Duriug this debate 


government’s policy of 
Suez Cana] Zone.:’ 


Waterhouse, leader of rebel conser- 


 Vatives charged a covetous*,America pushed Britain into the evacua-. 
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ie, arms from powers which ‘would support Reyptiand’ in. 
‘world: politics, 


- The Egyptian policy of s#abiiehine supremacy over 


the .Sudan has greater significance than generally 
realized. Free Egypt is thinking of her distinct place 
in African politics and economics. Egyptian leaders are- 
thinking of political, cultural and economic expansion in. 
the interior of Afrida. This will lead to rivalry be-” ‘ 
tween Egypt and European powers’ which think that 
Africa belongs to them, and that Asians and Africans 
must not even enter into the continent as immigrants. 
on the basis of equality with the whites. In Africa 
where the native population is thinking of their freedom _ 
from domination, of western powers, Egypt, in a strong: 
military and economic position, will play an important 
role by taking her stand against European. colonial 
powers, Anti-colonialism in Africa is bound to remain _ 
one of the. cardinal policies governing Egyptian foreign - ~ 
policies, if 
Pan-Arab and Pan-Islam movements are pivots. ff 
Egyptian foreign, policies. She wishes to develop these 
supported by Saudis: 
Arabia and not under the leadership of Pakistan, which” 
is pro-British and pro-American. However, Egypt like,” 
Turkey recognizes the importance of the support. of 
India. In fact, Mr. Nehru’s support of Egypt on the . 
issues of the Suez Canal and Sudan has made the Egyptian < 
leaders deeply obligated to India. Furthermore, India’s, 
determined stand for eliminating the French and they 
Portuguese from holding any colonial possessions ine. 
India has given tremendous moral support to the ; : 
Egyptians in their struggle against British. hold in ‘Suez.”. 
Although there is a great deal of discontent in exist- 
ence, the situation in Egypt is such that there is. ty 
possibility of an overthrow of the present regime unless? 
a strong military group brings about a successful Tevo- 
lution. But itis my conviction that even in case of such’ 
a revolution, there will be no change of foreign policies eS . 
of Egypt, as discussed above. me 
. V 7 
It is clear to all students of world affairs that Asia 
is playing a large role in international politics of the : 
present day. India is the heart of Asia and thus India’s 
role in world politics is most \significont. Although’ 
India is relatively weak militarily when compared with - 
the United States of America, Soviet Russia, Communist. 
China, Britain and other states, no farsighted states: 
man under the present world conditions should ‘iry to~ 
find a solution of world problems affecting Asia, Africa. 
and Europe without taking the position, of India into™ 
consideration, Let me make it clear by one amen 
If India joins the United States and Japan against the 
present Sino-Soviet Russian bioc then it would create a 
new situation favorable to the United States. If India 
joins the Sino-Soviet ‘Russian bloc then it would increase 
the power of the communist bloc decisively. Because 
of the importance of Indian support to the British com- 
monwealth, Mr, Churchill and Mr. Eden often pay res- 
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pects not only to Mr, Nehrw’s... views on world politics 
but they work very cleverly to see that Indian foreign 
policies coincide with those of the British, ‘Some think 
_-that British statesmen help men like Krishna Menon, 
Mr.’Nehru’s friend and adviser, to formulate Indian 
foreign policies, 
Mr. Menon is known to be arch anti-American and 
pro-Russian, ; 

In India I am known as pro-American and anti- 
communist; and I have repeatedly announced in public 
meetings and interviews in the press of various cities in 
India that, under the present state of world affairs I 
am for an Indo-American-Japanese alliance in Asia in 
which other Asian states would be drawn in to check 
Soviet Russian expansion in Asia. In this I am possibly 
the most outspoken Indian in opposition to Mr, Nehru’s 
neutralism. But I am fully convinced that Mr. Nehru 
wb Not @ communist. . 

Before the advent of the -present republican adminis- 

iration, the government of the US. pursued foreign 
policies which are different from those pursued by the 
‘present administration, But it’ is criminal to say that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a communist and foreign 
* *policies pursued by the democratic administration, before 
the advent of the present administration, have been 
treasonable ; similarly it is absolutely wrong to class Mr. 
Nehru as a communist and to say that he is for com- 
munism in India and is actively supporting the commu- 
-. mist powers. 
There is no question about the fact that the present 
government of India has taken much sterner measures 
against the Communists and their subversive movements 
.. fn. India than the government of the United States has done 
sagainst the communists in the United States. Mr. Nehru 
believes in fighting the communists in India and in doing 
all that is possible by using the power of the State, not 
to allow the communists to get control of the machiner 
of the government, But he firmly believes that India 
must keep out of any international war and therefore 
should try to remain on as friendly terms with communist 
states on her borders—China and Russia—as she is on 
friendly terms with the United States and Japan or 
Britain. : 

Mr, Nehru believes that, without the support of a 
strong communist party in India, it would be impossible 
for communists from outside—China and Soviet Russia— 
_ to get control over India. Thus he believes in concen- 
trating his efforts in bringing about such - changes in 
India as will improve the condition of the masses and 
raise them from their present state of hunger and misery. 
In this matter Mr. Nehru and his government are willing 
to accept American co-operation, and the Indian people 
are grateful to the people of the United States for the 
aid extended them towards the development -of the 
resources of India, 

American critics of Mr. Nehru should remember that,’ 
for more than a century, the United States of America 
pursued foreign policies based on (a) recégnition of the 
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governments brought into existence through revolutions, 
(b) non-intervention in internal affairs: of other states 
and (c) neutrality; and the government of India, under 
Mr. Nehru, is pursuing the same policies in the field 
of India’s relations with other states. Furthermore, 
India is committed to the -policies of furthering the 
cause of independence of Asian peoples (nay freedom 
of all subject peoples); and India is opposed to economic 
and racial imperialism, According to Mr. Nehru, Indo- 
Chinese co-operation is essential to the cause of Asian 
freedom, Thus in spite of the difference in forms of 
government between Communist China and India, Mr. 
Nehru is doing his best io remain on friendly terms with 
Communist China, unless the latter interferes with, and 
infringes upgn, India’s vital interests and national 
security. = 

Mr. Nthru is conscious of the danger of the south- 
ward march of China which has already annexed Tibet, 
although a solemn pledge was given to India that China 
would not di8turh the status quo in Tibet. Mr, Nehru 
and his advisors are aware of the Cluinese programme of 
marching southward which would affect India, Burma, 
Siam, Malaya and Indonesia seriously. They are not 
unaware of Chinese communist support to Indian come 
munists and specially those from Nepal now maintain- 
ing their anti-Indian headquarters at Lhasa and working 
for a revolution in Nepal and adjoining countries which 
might be detached from India, But India in her present 
weakness is not ready to fight China and Soviet Russia. 
But if China or Soviet Russia should make any move to 
secure control over any of the adjoining _ territories, 
India will not quietly submit to any such policies of ; 
China and her ally. To be sure India has surrendered 
Tibet to Chinese sovereignty, but India will not allow 
Nepal, Bhutan or any of the adjoining territories to be 
detached from her without a fight. I suppose the Chinese 
commumist leaders—Mr. Mao, Mr. Chou and others— 
realize that such a fight with India will not be of any 
advantage ‘diplomatically to China, 

I have reasons to believe that Soviet Russia is deeply 
interested in inducing China to get into adventures in 
South Asia which would create enmities between com- 
munist China and Asian states including India; be- 
cause in such eventualities Soviet Russia will have a 
splendid opportunity to assimilate Sinkiang, Mongolia. 
and Manchuria into her orbit. Furthermore, China 
further isolated would be more dependent on Soviet 
Russia, 

In talking with Indian statesmen I got the impression 
that it is the policy of India that ultimately China must 
be detached from Soviet Russia and there must be close 
collaboration between China, India and Japan for the 
purpose of real independence and _ assertion of Asia. 
Thus Indian, policy is not to do  anytliing by which 
China might be thrown deeper into Russian, arms as the 
only way for her survival. They also think that China 
of Mao is suspicious of Soviet Russia and she needs 
India’s support in world politics. : 


woe” POLITICS AROUND-THE WoRLD- 


~~ -A-clever Indian. journalist Raja Hutheesing;° brother- 
in-law: of Mr. Nehru, who visited communist China twice 
in-1951 and 1952 officially and uunoffieially, speaks of 
Mao’s attitude towards India in the following way: 


“Russia and Mao are allies, mutually suspicious 


pf each other; but Mao and Communist China, now. 


‘completely cut off from western powers is more and 
more dependent upon Russia for military and 
technical help. Mao sees in friendship with India a 
possible counter-balance to Russian ‘domination. It 
ig this fact perhaps which leads China to ‘seek 
better relations with India.”--The Great Peace by 
Raja Huteesing. Harpers, 1953, pp 35-36, 


He further says; 


“Three years of experience with Soviet Russia 
alliance had taught him (Mao) io fear the domination 
of Russia over what is hisedomain, In October 1951, 
therefore word was sent around that China must 
cultivate the people of India, and for the first time 
the list of slogans for the October parade included 
‘Long live the unity of the Asian people’... .” 
—Ibid, pp 36-37. 

“On welcoming the new Indian Ambassador in 
September .1952, Mao repeated, ‘I am convinced that 
the friendly co-operation between the peoples of our 
two countries will be promoted and consolidated more 
and more in the common cause of striving for peace 
in Asia and in the whole world.”—Ibid, p, 67. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that 
Communist China and India are going to pursue a 
policy of closer co-operation in world politics, Because 
both Mr. Churchill. and Mr, Dulles did not want India 
to participate in ‘the Geneva Conference held recently, 
India was not invited to the conference. (But Mr. 
Krishna Menon, Mr, Nehriu’s personal representative, 
often. acted as go-between for Mr, Eden and the 
Communist Chinese delegation and also the Vietnamese. 
It is interesting that India’s peace proposition and 
formula for truce in Indo-China is virtually being carried 
out by the French now. This might be regarded as a 
victory of Indian diplomacy based upon the thesis of co- 
operation. between India and China. 


While Mr. Churchill paid his visit to President 
Eisenhower at Washington to smooth out the existing 
and ever-growing differences between the United States 
and Great Britain on issues involving what should be 
done and how they should deal with communist states, 
while Mr. Eden was advocating non-aggression pacts 
between communist states on one side and the western 
powers on the other, and while the American policy is 
to develop a Security Pact among powers to check 
communist aggression in South-East Asia, Mr. Chou En 


Lai, the Premier of China, flew to India to discuss the 


possibilities of closer co-operation between India and 
China to “further the cause of Asian Independence and 
world peace.” It has been reported that India and China 
have agreed to sign a pact based. upon mutual respect 
for each otHer’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
mutual non-agression, mutual benefit and co-operation. 
It is also understood that China and India would 


863 


conclude a similar pact with Butma, tt is also suggested, 
that Britain and France would sign such a pact with 
Communist China, after the Indo-Chinese truce is signed, 
If such a thing becomes a reality then Siam, the ally of 
the United States, will be placed in a very difficult. 
position. pedal es 

-The American policy that Indo-Chinese sea-cnast 
territories must not fall under communist control is not 
a policy of American intervention and imperialism, 9 
the communists and enemies of America suggest, but it 
has a graver significance, It is sufficient to suggest that 
if Indo-Chinese coastal lines come under their control, 
then with the existence of Soviet Russian-Communist 
Chinese alliance for 30 years the ports of Indo-China 
would be available for naval and sub-marine bases for 
Communist China and Soviet ‘Russia. In that case the 
whole of the Pacific region between Vladivostok to Saigon 


might be under Soviet Russian control which would en-~ 


Wanger the American position in the Pacific and even 
the north-east section of the Indian ocean affecting India 


« 


and Australia, Just as the control of Formosa by the. 


Chinese communists and Soviet Russia pursuing  anti- 
American policies would endanger American security, 
similarly the fall of Indo-China under communist con- 
trol would ultimately endanger the 
whole of South-East Asia and American interests in the 
Pacific and Indian ocean, 


In connection with Indian politics, one must take a 


careful note of the effects of signing military pacts 
between the United States and Pakistan, The result 
kas been serious deterioration of Indo-American relations. 
To be sure, the real and only motive behind the signing! 


to secure bases 
Russian bases in’ Sinkiang and Chinese bases in Tibet,’ 
for the security of Karachi and Chittagong and the 
Persian Gulf and the Bay of Bengal and thus the Indian 
ocean from Soviet Russian and Communist Chinese control, 


Of course it was contended by the supporters of the U.S; -— 


Pakistan military pact that with adequate aid from the 
United States, the Pakistan army would be able to fight 
communist forces successfully in this region. But I, am 
inclined to agree with the Indian opinion that present 
leaders of Pakistan were primarily interested in getting 
military and financial aid from America in order to. use 
them against India, specially in Kashmir, 

Tt was quite evident to those who were in any way 
familiar with the internal situation in Pakistan, that 
the present Pakistan government was in the process of 
disintegration due to lack of unity between Moslem 
factions within and outside of the Moslem League which 
is ruling Pakistan. The government of the United States 
was advised by Indians friendly to the United States 
and advocates of Indo-American co-operation that she 
should not sign a pact for military aid to Pakistan 
fintil the general election in East Pakistan (East 
Bengal) was over in April and the result was known. 
It was foretold that the Moslem League government 


security of the ° 


- of the pact. as far as the United States is concerned, is: ~ 
in Pakistan which would neutralize” 


a 





eioitld. Be defeated: in the clettion, Bai thie advice was 
Weigndred and the . election result demonstrated that more 
wihan 90 per cent re the votes were against the Moslem 
a ORTUC and its candidates were badly beaten by the: 
Sedoribijation of -opposition ‘parties including the, 
communists, Tr should be noted that one of the items 
im Fj ‘thé opposition platform was directed agaist the 
gee policies of the Moslem League government ard 
i. aadvocated & policy of non-entanglement similar to 
that advocated by ‘the Government of India. _ 
The tragedy of the situation lies in this fact: After 
Ritce “new cabinet of East Pakistan was functioning under 
“the “Priemiership of the veteran and 
* Moslem leader Fazlul Huq, the Pakistan government of 
Mohammed Ali from Karachi dismissed the -while East 
Pakistan cabinet and _ established a virtual military 
: ay siees there, In India, it is universally held that 

’ the Pakistan Government’s policy of establishing a virtual 

” military dictatorship in East Bengal, -has been carried 
out with American support and pressure, if not actual 
“direction. Some indiscreet. remarks of American officials 
“in Pakistan have made the situation worse. With the 
- establishment of mulitary dictatorship in East Pakistan. 
‘: thousands of political leaders have been put in prison, a 
“very considerable portion of the whole opposition 
-Movement has gone underground and a: new serious 
., Situation is in the process of development. A large 
‘portion of the East Pakistan population which was not 

communist, now feel that. they should join India or -make 





_ @ common cause with China against the Pakistan govern-. 


ment, Pakistan’s action in East Bengal has adversely 
affected the United States. It has discredited Americam 
profession of furthering the cause of democracy in Asia. 
“Indians have begun to think that America is the 
- champion awd supporter pf military dictatorship in 
Pakistan which denies equality to minority elements and 
is anti-Indian, 
While the Kashmir issue is pending before the United, 
Nations, by an act of the legislature -of the- State ‘of 


Jammu and Kashmir, this State kis become an integral. 


part of the Republic of India. There is every reason 
to believe that India will not accept any proposition of 
plebiscite in Kashmir unless Pakistan’s invading forces 
be withdrawn. Many responsible Indians ‘feel that 
Pakistan in possession of superior armaments from 
America would create an incident which might bring 
about a conflict between India and Pakistan, and which 
would help the cause of Soviet Russia by weakening 
both Pakistan and India, This 
avoided, India is determined to maintain her ‘territorial 
integrity in Kaslimir at any cost. Any American support 
of Pakistan directly or through the United Nations will 
worsen Indo-American relations benefiting Sino-Russiart 
allies, ; 

While Indo-American relations have deteriorated, 
‘considerably due to the arms-aid pact between U.S. and 
Pakistan, it is gratifying to note that the United States 
Government has tied to explain its position by state- 
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and American 


Dulles 
Ambassador to India, Mr. George Allen, that in order 
to strengthen the position of democratic India, it will 


ments of -Secretary of States 


recommend aid to India which will support India’s 
programme of Five-Year Plan for the development of 
India’s productive power in various ways. This is the 
most constructive policy that could be pursued by the 
government of. U.S,A.; and, on the other hand, the U.S. 
government should use moral, economic and_ political 


-pressure on Pakistan, so that there may not develop an 


Indo-Pakistan conflict due to Pakistan’s aggressive 
policies, ° 
To maintain India’s territorial. integrity and to 


eliminate the last vestige of colonialism, India has been 


negotiating, *without success, for thie recovery of French 
and Portuguese possession§ in India—a few small cities, 
but both the French and Portixguese contentions are 
that these possessions belong to them and they would 
not give them up as it would be against the constitution 
of these countries. 
rights over these French rights 


‘possessions and 


than. British rights in 


these possessions by force of arms, if need be. It is 
through Mr, Nehru’s patience that bloody conflicts have 
not broken out on these issues. India is demanding 


¥ 


Indian contention is that India has 
im.* 
“Pondichery and other towns and Portuguese rights in= 
Goa and other towns are no more sacred dnd inviolable’... 
Madras and Bombay. Indian. . 
population wishes to drive the French and Portuguese_from ‘ 


retrocession of these possessions to uphold the contention . 


that no part of Indian soil should remain under foreign 
control and no ports of India should be used by any alien 
power for any military or political purpose. Portugal 
has a treaty of perpetual alliance with Brilain. France 
is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and these powers may seck -intervention of the United 
Nations or their allies against India. Jt should be well 
understood by the United Siates that as she would not 
allow any of her ports to be occupied by 
power, so India is determined to get rid of French and 
Portuguese conirol of ports on Indian soil: and in this 
struggle India will have the support of all . Asia and 
Africa. India will not tolerate British, 
Unitéd Nations’ interference in this matter. 


VI 
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any alien ~ 


American or 


--Before, during, and immediately after World Was II,’ 


American Far -Eastern policy was based on one issue— 


reduction of Japan to an insignificant power, if not her .: 


complete destruction. This was the inevitable: conse- 


quences of the Anglo. American policies adopted after -. 


ee | 





World War I and the Washington Conference and- which # 


made the Japanese think that the A B C D powers, “i.e, 
America, Britain, China and Holland, were in league 
to crush Japan, so she sought her new allies in Germany 
and Russia and conflict was the inevitable result. Here 
I am not concerned to apportion blame for the American- 
Japanese War; but I want to say that as America had 
her Morgenthau plan to level Germany to an agricultural 
country, so she had her Lattimore plan to reduce Japan 
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to insignificance. Whether Professor Lattimore was the 


formulator of the plan or not is immaterial but his plan, 
was exactly the same that FranklinD, Roosevelt was 
pursuing against Japan for a time. To be consistenh, 
those who blame Professor Lattimore’s policy of destroying 
heavy industries of’ Japan and aiding Russia, which I 


opposed, should also blame the late Franklin D. Roose- ' 


velt for trying to carry out the same policy, Those who 
blame the Instituate- of Pacific. Relations for its pro- 
- Russian and anti-Japanese policies may look into some 
of the publications of the Brookings Institute, just after 
World War II which solemnly advocated that both 
Germany and Japan should not be allowed to develop: 
heavy industries, specially aviation, 

Among the political scientists of Ameriga few dared 
to oppose this policy levelling Japan and Germany into 
insignificance. The late Professor Spykman of Yale 
. University was & rare exception. In one of his works 
on Geo-politics, he warned the United States of the 
possible unfavourable effects of. destroying’ Japan com- 
pletely. He wrote: ” 


“A modern, yitalized and militarized China of 

.450,000000 people is going to be a threat not only 
__to Japan, but also to the position of the Western 
3 Powers in the Asiatic Mediterranean, China will be a 
continental power of large dimensions in control of 
a large section of the littoral of that middle sea. Her 
geographic position will be similar to 
United States in regard to the American Mediter- 
ranean, When China becomes strong her present 
economic penetration. in that region will undoubtedly 


take on political overtones, Jt is quite possible to, 
this body . of water will be 


envisage the day when 
controlled not by the British, American or 
sea power but by Chinese air power, 

“Tt is difficult to find public support in the 
United States for a Far Eastern policy based on these 
realities of power politics. It is true that interven- 
tion in the Far Eastern affairs is traditionally much 
more acceptable than intervention in’ Europe, but 
this tradition is tied up with a pro-Chinese and anti- 
Japanese orientation which the war itself’ will greatly 
intensify. Public opinion will probably continue to 
see Japan as a great danger, long after the balance 
has shifted) in favor of China and it Has become 
necessary to pursue the same policy that we have 


Japanese 


tion we have come to the aid of Great Britain in 


order that the small off-shore island might not have . 
of defense of Hokkaido. The 


to face a single gigantic military state in control of 


tkis opposite coast of the mainland. Jf the balance - 


of power,in the Far East is.to be preserved in thé 
future as well as in the present, the United States 
will have to adopt a Similar'policy towards Japan. 
The present inconsistency in American policy will 
have to be  removed,....,”—-American Strategy in 
World Politics by Nicholas: John Spykman. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1942,"pp. 469-470. 


THe above was written in- 1942, long before American, 
victory over Japan and thus was most far-sighted, The 
United. States by mutual security pact with’ Japan has 


assumed responsibility of defending. Japan.: Furthermore, - 


the United: States government,’ has become conscious 
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position must be solved 


American or Russian increase). 
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of the Soviet Russian, policy of utilizing China, Japan’ 
and India on her side against her rivals. Thus on :Junow 
22, 1954, President Eisenhower, before a banquet of ¢he; 
National Editorial Association which represents 5,200 
American publications, most of the ‘small town weekly; 
newspapers, said ; | an 
“Eighty-five million industrious, hard-working, 
inventive people of Japan generated tremendous4 
power in World War II against us. It becomes absolutely 
mandatory to our safety that Japan does not fall into 
Iron Curtain countries or into the hands of the © 
Kremlin........4f Japah did go communist, all*its ° 
' resources would be turned against the United: States 
and under ‘the direction of Russia and in sovietwed__ 
Asia the Japanese could be given, for example the” 
simple job of supplying a mighty navy to oppose this 
country.”—Honolulu Advertiser, June 23, 1954, _ 
i] 
‘rns change of policy of the United States is due to. 
the fact that as the Roosevelt administration thought 
Russian aid would be necessary to destroy Japan, now 
we know, after the Korean war, that Russo-Chinese. 
aggression cannot be checked ~ without the full co-- 
operation of Japan. In.fact if the United Nations’ — 
forces did not have Japan as their base and if Japan 
were not able to supply necessaries worth probably a_ 
billion dollars to aid‘U.S. forces engaged in the Korean 
front, it would have been harder for them to check the 
communist forces in Korea. , 
As. things stand today in world politics, it would be 
advantageous for the United States to have an alliarice » 
with Japan, but ‘what is: the attitude of the. ._ Japanese 
people? The Japanese people are proud and they want 
full sovereignty “of their country free from a foreign 
army of occupation, But with the exception of Japanese 
communists ‘and some extreme left-wing socialists they 
feel that, until re-armament of Japan’ advances to the 
extent that the Japanese army, navy and air forces may. 
be sufficiently strong to assume responsibilities of 
defending their country, there should be American forces 
in Japan as allies and not overlords. I am inclined to. 
think that American and Japanese authorities fully ‘ 


understand ‘the situation and its indications are that the 


be - + . » ‘. j t el ‘ 7 [Ao é | 
pursued in regard to Europe, Twice in one genera- United States would develop Guam as a great base wher 
, some of the armaments woubd, be transferred from Japan. 


whereas Japan has taken over some of the responsibilities 
Japanese are’ anxious to — 
develop their armed forces, but problems of economic 
aid, raw materials and Japan’s international economic 
favorably before she would: be 
able.to do lier full share in matters of re-armament, 

. Japanese population is increasing to the extent of 
nearly one million a year (this is less in percentage- than 
Many. Japanese feel 
that she is not given equal opportunities in getting raw . 


materials and markets by the western powers, specially. 
Jtritain. If U.S.A. 


is to get Japanese _ support, as 
President Eisenkower- thas, categorically .declared, then 
the people of U.S-A. must. also see’ to it that the 






w- 


ee people should toe enough to eat and their 
; industrial strength may not be curbed artificially, 
Even the best friends of American-Japanese- co- 
< opération aré a little worried by the policies of Great 
Britain an. ally of the United States, régarding her 
_ attitude towards’ Soviet Russia and Communist: China. 
- Sir Winston Churchill and Mr, Eden ‘are in favor of a 
SS =) policy of co-operation with Communist China and Soviet 
*.Russia. Some Japanese are asking: Will the United 
States be persuaded by Britain and ‘France to pursue 
=-pro-Russian and pro-Chinese policies and forsake Japan ? 
te In that casa, Japan should now think of not being com- 
y_pletely cut of from China and Soviet Russia at least in 
‘matters ‘of trade on the basis of ~ reciprocity. 
a; Pode British Far Eastern policy is adversely affecting 
American-Japanese. relations ; and this is. an important 
fact in American-British relations.” 
: ‘ : VI 
If I am to state in a single sentence what is the 
principal feature: of the present situation in intérnational 
= politics of the Far East, I may say that there exists 
* Soviet -Russian-Communist Chinese alliance directed 
“against American-Japanese alliance, The United States 
a <iag the support of New Zealand, Australia, and, Philip- 
a pines, Siam and Nationalist Chinia, while policies of 
te: 
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ia ‘Great Britain, Frarice, India, Burma, and Indonesia are 
a not in favor of American policies and often are definitely 
© oppésed to those of the United States. 
we = It might be asked. what was behind the formation of 
oe ‘Soviet -Russian-Communist Chinese alliance virtually 
LS : supported by Britain. It should -be kept in mind that. 
i after extracting “all possible concessions at the Yalta 
Be .Gonference and after the, defeat: of Japan, in the Second 
: “World War, Stalin and .other Soviet Russian. jJeaders . in, 
Forder to eliminate Chiang}, chose to support _ Chinese 
communists. whole-heartedly.. Stalin did -not forget that 
B was Chiang. whio was responsible for the overthrow of 
p- Clina’ $ communist regime at Hankow, brought into . 
existence through the efforts of. Borodin, -General Gallen 
< and. other Soviet Russian agents and .Chinese communists, 
& Chiang was a friend of-the Policy of Co-operation with. 
Bthe United States and at times Chiang showed tendencies- 
= Zot co-operation with Japan and also advocated the cause 
“of Asian freedom. . It was regarded thai Chiang was for 
2Indo- Chinese-Japanese. co-operation supported by ‘the - 
“United States, Thus Soviet Russia could not afford to 
Reliave an, arch-enemy of Communism and a friend of the 
F United States in power in China. » 2 

















a “After the elimination of Japan as an active, fabier in; 
K vorld politics, dué to her defeat in. Woild War Il, Soviet. 
© Russian East-Asian policy was to Create a- Situation in- 

* China which would guarantee: the establishment of a 
“regime in China which would be pro-Soviet Russian, anti- 
= American and anti-Japanese and which . would ‘adopt 
. foreign. policies which would strengthen the Soviet Russian 
position in’ world. politics . in general and especially in: ° 
-extending her power in’ Asia through Chinese support. 
_ Communist Chiness. leaders were’ not in love with, 
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Soviet Russian. leaders, ad during the hard struggle 
. of the Chinese Communists against Chiang, Soviet Russia, 


for diplomatic reasons, did not extend effective Support 
to the Chinese communists, but aided Chiang who was. 
fighting Japan. But, as ‘realists, after mature caleula- 
tions, Chinese communist ° leaders—Mao, Chou and, 
others—came to the 
and. to maintain their power in China they must have 
allies, As early as 1949 Mao explained his position re- 
garding an alliance with Soviet Russia in the following . 
words : 
_ " “Forty years of experience of Sun VaieGap, and 
‘twenty-eight years of experience of the Chinese Com- 
munis, Party havé convinced us that in order to attain) 
victory and to consolidate. it, we must incline: to- one 
side, Acgprding to their experience, the Chinese. 
people must incline to, the side of imperialism or 
toward ethe side of socialism, ‘There can be no 
exception to this rule. It is impossible to sit on” the 
fence ; there is no third road. Neutrality is merely a 
camouflage ; ; and a third road doesnot exist....”= 
Great Peace by Raja Hutheesing, pp. 67-68, 
(Apparently Mr. Mao did-not agree with. Mr. Nehru 


and his “Third Force”). ~ 

Because Soviet Russia to .serve her own purpose 
after the defeat of. Japan. aided the. Chinese Communists 
to get. in power through the supply of arms which was 
ihe principal .cause of defeat of Chiang Kai  Shiek’s- 
forces by the communists, Chinese Communists chose’ to: 
be supporters of Soviet Russia and in February 1950 
made ari alliance for a period of 30 years, a 

‘Chiang’s struggle for unification of China forced 
Britain to give up Her-concessions in China, - Later on 
Chiany incurred Churclill’s enmity by advocating Indian . 
freedom and inducing’ President Roosevelt _to. 
Churchill to free Indian’ nationalist leaders: who were. 
then in jail and to confer Dominion status on India. Lastly 
Chiang also demanded - that Britain - should give Up . 
Hong Kong to China as Japan was to give up Formosa 
which ~ Churchill indignantly refused. Thus, to, Mr. 
Churchill overthrow of Chiang was preferable. Churchill’s 
China . policy “is anti-Chiang and thus pro- -communist, 
lt is also regarded that a pro-Chinese’, éommunist policy 
is helpful to Britain’s economic recovery through Anglo- 
Chinese commerce. Here it must be mentioned that some 
of this trade—such as. the supply of vast quantities of 


rubber—is \definitely opposed to’ American security in, . 


the- Pacific, British authorities believée--that with th. 
support of the Chinese Communists and Soviet Russia 
they will be able to hold on to Hong Kong and Malaya 
at_least for some time. China wants British goods and 
machinery and at the same time Britain finds Japan’ as 
a formidable rival in commerce specially in textile 
export and shipbuilding. Anti-Japanese feeling among, 
the British is growing. . . 4 

In summing up, we find indications, of slow but sitre 
development of a Triple Entente of Britain and France’ 
and Russia against a united Germay and United States 
‘working- towards a “United Europe and a European, 
Defense Community, dn North: “Africa hice ‘is ‘easing 
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leadership in a movement for freedom of the African 
Moslem peoples, In the Middle East the United States 
is trying to form a bloc composed of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
' Pakistan and Afghanistan to check Russia from 
reaching the Persian Gulf, In South-East Asia, India, 
China, Burma and Indonesia are trying to form a bloc 
to further the cause of Asian Independence and to 
eliminate all forms of political control .of the region 
from colonial powers. The United States, New Zoaland 
and Australia are in alliance. Siam, Philippines, 
Japan, nationalist China and South Korea are on the 
side of the United States which is facing the Soviet 
Russian-Chinese Communnist-North Koreans in alliance, 


These are some of the developmenés of world 
politics of today, in spite of the existence- of the United 
Nations and fearful development of Hydrogen Bombs. 
These are present trends and it is needless to add that 
“They are subject to changes.” s: 

I conclude with a short poem on History written 
by one of my students: 
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HISTORY 


Br Grace Cecelia Callahan 

Man’s past as it is told to us 
On History’s well-thumbed pages, 
1s filled with bloodshed, hatred, fear, 
Throughout the struggling ages. 
But we should study well that past 
And learn ~whate’er it teaches, 
Its wisdom and its cruel mistakes, 
And all the truths it preaches. 
For, in that past men lit the torch 
Of intellectual fire, 

. And may we humbly on that past 


Build higher, ever Higher.* 
‘Honolulu, July 3B, 1954, 


* During the summer session, 1954, of the University of Hawaii, : 
five public lectures were delivered by visiting faculty members, On -# 


June 29, Prof. Walter Johnson, Chairman, Department ‘of History, 
Chicago University, spoke on ‘Seeing the World with Adlia Steven-. 


gon’’; on July 6, Dr. Frederick Hard, Profeasor of English 
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President of Scripps College, spoke on ‘‘Four Poets and the Art of° ‘24 


Music’; on July 13, Dr. 
Columbia University and Institute of Public 
on “Politics Around the World,’ 


Affairs, 


University. spoke and Dr, 
State College, spoke on ‘‘Communism and the Chinese Way of Life.”’ 


The above is the text of Dr. Das’ specch.~-Ev., AZ, R. 





INDIA 


lis Causes and Cures 


By Pror. C. B. MAMORIA, m.a. 
II 


Wy sHovutp Acricurturists pe Prorecrep 
‘sy Desr Lectstation? 

In a predominantly agricultural’ country like 
India, the peasant forms the backbone of the Indian 
economy. “The lesson ‘of universal agrarian history: 
izom Rome to Scotland is that one essential of 
agriculture is eredit, Neither the condition of the 
country nor the nature of the land tenures,. nor the 
position of agriculture, affects. one great fact that 
agriculturists must borrow.” (Nicholson’s Report 
regarding the possibility of . introducing. Land and 


Agricultural Banks in the Madras Presidency, 1895). ° 


The Indian agriculturist in his zeal to borrow money, 
mevitably falls into the trap of the usurer. Usury 
- has thus become the bane of the bone of the peasant 
proprietor. Hence there is ‘ample justification not only 
for enacting laws to extricate the peasants from the 
clutches of the moneylender, but for. devising such 
machinery as will supply cheap | credit facilities for 
the agriculturist. hd 

Early Debt Legislation: Laws to relieve the 
distressed debtors can be traced from the time of the 
‘Dharmasastras (5th century B.C.) to the present- 
day, Legal rates of interest were fixed and concessions 
were Offered for higher- classes. Six per cent was the 
legal rate and any rate above this was declared to 
be null and void. It was also provided that the 
amount of interest paid should not- exceed double 


(Geog.), M.com, 


the principal. During the Muhammadan seen State- * : 


loans were advanced to officials and members of the © 
Royal family. Loans were advanced free for the first’ 
year and after that period there was a progressive: 
increase in the rate of interest. Loans were advanced ~ 
to the agriculturists in times of drought, pestilence, * 
etc. 

Debt Legislation during British Rule: 
year 1793 when proprietary rights were 


granted to 


the zamindars (the collectors of revenue) we find a : 
Owing to the -¥ 

returns from the~_ 
borrowing became ©: 


steady growth in tenancy legislation. 
periodical recurrence of famines, 
soil were poor and large-scale 


necessary. Many agriculturist moneylenders came 


forward to lend money solely with a view to appro- 
priate the-lands of the borrowers. The debts of the ~ 
peasants began to increase greatly. Even in cases in 
right to transfer 
lands, they borrowed at as high rates of interest as “~ 
transfer of land. .>! 
was handicapped = * 


which the peasants possessed no 


those.who had‘a ‘right to the free 
One way -or the other, the peasant 
bv debts. 

Till a few decades ago, the civil 
defective in the following respects: 
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law of debts was 


(a) It made no provision for a consideration of = 

. the history of the debts wnder litigation. Go 
(ob) The rate of interest fixed in the bond, how- -% 
ever usurious it might be, was taken for ~* 


granted. 





—(o) Tt had no control over “the transfer of land 

in the enforcement of decrease for debts. 
The first set of laws passed tried ‘to relieve the 
big land-holders ° of . their indebtedness and prevent 
‘their estates. from being, transferred to the money- 
lenders. Encumbered’ Estates Relief Act 1876, Sind 


-Eneumbéred Estates: Act 1896, Bundelkhand Encum-’ 


ber ed. Estates Act of 1903 were passed to relieve the 
‘oig land-holders of their’ debts. ” ‘According to the 
. provision of the Acts, managers were appointed to 
: determine the liabilities. of “estate-owners and do 
_ everything necessary by- way of - lease, mortgage of 
. sale to pay off the creditors. In Madras and Bengal, 
“the. Court of Wards Act took the place, of : the 
Eneumbered Estates Act in other: provinces. Under 
this Act estates inherited by females, minors and 
«people with mental or physical defects are taken over 
iby the Court of Wards. Other proprietors of estates 
-may also by means-of application have their estates 
‘splaced under the management of the Court of Wards. 
“The Court of Wards may request’ Courts for injunc- 
‘tion to stay proceedings in the court and settle the 
: debts of the estates. Appeals against orders of the 
Court of Wards may be made. 
Tn: the’ year 1879, the . Deccan Agriculturists’ 


~ 


“Relief Act. was passed. The whole Act was based on. 


“the recommendations of the Deccan Ryots.Commis- 
‘sion, 1878. The Act provided for an investigation of 
the history of the debts and: the transactions between 
‘the agriculturists and their creditors. The genuine 
principal as well as the.rate of interest were to be 
= determined according to the Act only in the light’ of 
£ ‘the transactions. Tt provided | for ‘an insolvency 
procedure for the ‘agriculturists, It also provided, for 
: the prevention of the ‘sale of-- land not specifically 


’ pledged and for the restoration of the land to the” 
“debtor under certain circumstances even when there 
was a sale deed between the debtors’ and the creditors. ~ 


“‘Safemiards to prevent frauds 
"special machinery to render cheap and summary 
: justice to ryots and the provision for conciliating 
«the debts in the village courts were some of the 
features of the Act. The original Act was amended 
Sin the years 1882 and 1886. The Amendment Act of 
. 1882 provided for the redemption of-the debt before 
z.the due date mentioned in the bond. It also'em- 
“powered mortgagors to sue for ‘accounts without 
* seeking the redemption of the mortgaged lands. The 
~ Amendment Act of 1886 prescribed the mode of regis- 
tration. It also stated that standing crops 


in, monevlending, a 


for debts. The period of limitation for loans to the 
_ aericulturists was extended to .12 years in the ease 
of registered deeds and to 6 years in other cases, But 


the Act never fulfilled the great things expected of usurious moneylending. 


it. It increased litigation, and the sources for obtain- 
ing credit for the agriculturists” 


‘loans were thereafter — 


‘determined the 


were . 
. moveable property and that they.could be attached 


were closed. The solely with the 


H 


:quonevienics were’ unwilling to enter into ideariaw 
_ transactions, and they became .more’ extortionate, '. _” 
The Government was wedded to the aaliow. of’ 


helping agriculturists whenever they wanted loans. .to 


improve their lands. - Under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883, loans were to be granted only’ if 


“the authorities were convinced: about improvements 


which the agriculturists wanted to effect. in'~ their 
lands. Mostly, loans were, to be granted either ‘for 


sinking wells or for fertilizing the soil. The purchase. 


ie” 


of cattle and agricultural impleménts would‘not come. , 


under the scope of the Act and loans were not to be - 


advanced for this purpose. . -. ° ne 


The Agriculturists’ Loans Act of’ 1884, however, 
remedied some of the defects of the former Act and. 
‘advanced for some of*- the 
legitimate® requirements of the agriculturists, 

‘These Acts were 
turists. When compared | to the . general indebtedness 
of the agridulturists, only very low amounts were 
ever advanced. The, agriculturists hated the . delays 


involved in the sanctioning of loans. The moneylender - 
were utable to | 


was easy of access and the Acts 
protect the agriculturists: from ‘falling into the- snare 
of the moneylender. ° . 4 

The Usurious Loans Act as “amended in sis 
legal and ~ maximum amount 
interest that can be taken from the borrower. -It also 


. fixed the maximum ‘rate of interest. The Act applies 


ot: of great use to the agricul-; 


of © 


to all alike without any distinction between agricul- 


turists and non-agriculturists. 
ing Enquiry Committee -has pointed out, the Act can 
give relief in certain individual hard cases but 
cannot exercise control: over the money- market.: 

_ Control of Moneylenders: When the Government 
understood the futility of the Usurious Act, they 
gave their attention to the. licensing and control of 
moneylenders. 
by the moneylenders depended on the degree of the 


_ backwardness of the people among whom they carried | 
The Punjab Regulation of- Accounts 


on their trade. 
Bill of 1930 and the ~ British Moneylenders Act of 


1927 are steps in the right direction. The former - 


As the Central Bank- © 


The exploitation of the agriculturists* - 


made it obligatory on the moneylender to keep - 


regular accounts and: to keep: the':debtors informed. - 


every six months of the. correct amount owed by 


him. Failure ‘to keep. accounts resulted in the dis. - 
allowance: of the interest partly. or wholly. The second . 
Att provided for taking out license by. the money- - 


lenders,. prohibited the levy of compound. interest: 
and the supply of information and of the copies of: 


relevant. documents relating to the state of loan on- 


demand by the borrower was made obligatory. These. 
Acts. were in the nature of experiments in regulating. 


Land Alidnation Acts: Assiduous moneylending 


“ff, 


object of . sppropriating borrower’ oe 
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lands led ‘to. the creation of a class of scaly 
turist 
the soil were unable to eke out a living. With a view 


to prevent the transference of land from the agri- © 


culturist’ to the non-agriculturist class,’ various Land 
Alienation Acts had to be -passed. .The Punjab 
Alienation Act of 1900, the Bundelkhand Alienation 
_ Act of 1903 and the Central Provinces Alienation Act 
of 1916 were some of the measures passed in order to 
restrict the peasants’ right to transfer lands. Accord- 
ing to the provisions ‘of the Act, if lands are mort- 


gaged with a member of a non-agricultural tribe they, 


may remain in force only for a number of years; and 
after that period mortgaged lands will: have to be 
redelivered to the mortgagor-free of all epcumbrances. 
According to the Punjab Lajd Alienation Act of 1800, 
peasants could sell their Jands only to members of 
certain agricultural, classes recognised by the State. 

This provision. was made mainly to .prevent the 
growth of a class of non<agriculturist lantd-owners. 

The ultimate object of these Acts was to check 

the growth of indebtedness. But their main purpose 

was defeated by the emergence of a class called the 

‘agriculturist moneylender.’ : In certain cases, non- 
agriculturist classes were also impelled by them to 
establish a right to eall themselves agriculturists. 

_ Another method of evasion pursued by  non- 
agriculturist. creditors is the: use of benami transac- 
tions. Sometimes a non-agriculturist creditor gets the 
land of his agricultural debtor mutated in favour of 
another agriculturist. in his confidence and _ receives 
the rent or the produce_ of the land from his. agri- 
cultural nominee. i 

Recent Dear LEcrsnation: 

The economic depression of 1930 gravely affected 
re repaying - capacity of the agriculturists. Prices of 
_ agricultural produce fell and the real" burden of the 
debts increased. The moneylenders ‘sought the aid of 
lawy-courts to force the sales of the lands of debtors. 
The dangerous, prospect of the emergence of a land- 
less peasantry became imminent. Provincial Govern- 
ments had to devise ways and means to lessen the 
debt burden of the agriculturists and an enormous 
amount of debt legislation during the decade . of 
1830-40 ‘became accordingly imevitable: : 

. The triple objectives of the Provincial 
Relief Legislation can be. summarised as follows: 


(a) Provision‘ of relief to the cultivators . by 
scaling down. and lightening the crushing burden 
of the standing debt. 

' ' (b) Regulation of the money-lending busi- 
ness and. creation of systematised rural financial 
agencies. 

(c) Provision of safeguards’ for the protec- 
tion -of the. person and property 
against undue exploitation. by the creditors. 

SHORT-TERM LEGISLATION 


To give immediate and speedy relief to the 
eons ‘three kinds. of legislation were. enacted: 


Debt 


land-owners; and the peasants driven out of . 


_ lands and to give some relief to the agreiulturis's until -< Se 


the 


agriculturist. debtors during the period’ between the 


of the debtor. 
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4 (a). Wioaeonuts laws, “3 “Mg 
(6b) Measures-to reduce - the burden of the! 3 
interest liabilities, os 
(c) Measures to scale down the pemenel of? ae 

the debt and” to devise convenient methods of. "a 
“repayment, ie. debt conciliation measurcs. 4 
(a) M oratorium Laws: The catastrophic fall ‘in ; re 
prices disabled the debtors from honouring their 4 
obligations. “The money-lenders rushed to the courts ¥ 
of law and wanted to ‘take their pound of flesh in. 
land. There was the immediate danger of the lands. : 
being sold up to the creditors. To check the imme-:3 


diate execution of -the proceedings for the sale of: Re 
23 


Pat 
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the enactment of comprehensive debt legislation, +4 


Moratorium laws were passed in different provinces. . 3 
The U. P. Temporary Regulation of Execution. 4 
Act, 1984, was enacted with a view to stay the. 
execution | of proceedings against judgment debtors, ' Sg 
The Act also said that the debt could be paid off in: oe 
instalments. In 1937, the Congress Ministry pr vided. 4 
for the postponement of proceedings against agri.” 3 
ash 


culturists who paid as Jand revenue less than. 
‘Rs. 1,000 and who were not, assessed to income tax... 
Those whose land revenue payments exceeded‘ 4 
Rs. 250 could get execution proceedings stayed only- .3 
by depositing one-fifth of the amounts for which.. fs 
decrees. were executed. Another benefit con- ,° 
ferred by the Act was that agricultural debtors who. Be 


were sent to prison for non-payment of the debts * eS 
"were released. — ~ ae 3 
The Madras “Government contemplated iba a 


passing of a Moratorium Bill in 1987. but it was sf 
withdrawn dué to the introduction of the Debt Relief 2 


‘Bill. In the Debt Relief Act there-were provisions to 


revise ‘the judgments arrived at ‘in the cases of —. 
withdrawal of the Moratorium Bill and. the passing ; 
of the Debt Relief Bill. In-Bombav the Small Hold- * 
ers Temporary Relief Act protected the agriculturists + 
who owned only 6 acres of irrigated Jand or 19 acres-.”. 
of wnirrigated Jand. In Madhya Pradesh ‘also debt.” : 
legislation on the lines of the Bombay. Act was _ 
passed. The Moratorium measures mostly related to -*3 
ensuring a fair price for land sold in execution of a - 
degree. temporary. postponement of land sales, re-’ >: 
payment through instalments and exemption from. . 
arrest and detention, These Aciw. gave considerable _ 

relief to the debtors® They could be more effective 
Bat for the- following defects : 


1. TDelav in their enactment. 

2. Conditional consideration of relief at bor- 
rowers’ denositing some vart of the prinripal or 
interest debarred many of the debtors from taking 

- full advantage of these measures. 
3. Main’ attention having been paid: to the 
‘© protection of land. the agriculturists who did not: 
possess land could not get adequate relief. 
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- (b) Measurds to Reduce the Burden of Interest 
Liabilities: After protecting the agriculturist debtor 
from losing his lands by their sale for debt, measures 
were undertaken to scale down the accumulated 
burden of interest, 

_ Almost all provinces amended the Usurious Loans 
‘Ket of 1918. The following table gives the amend- 
ents. to Usurious Loans Act passed in several pro- 
‘vinces and the rate of interest deemed usurious.” 


Simple Loans Unsecured. Loans 
secured * compound simple compound 
interest interest interest- interest. 
2. 2 percent per cent percent, percent 
cia Debtors’ 
- Protection Act, 
' 1984 (Sec. 6A) 9 15 
Puniab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act 12 9 with 183 14 
4) 1954 (Sec. 5) annual rests . with annual 
e rests.. 
‘The Central Pro- 
-vinees Usurious 
“Ast, 19384 12 10.) 18 ; 
The United Provinces 
Usurious Loans _ 
Act; 1934 (8) 12 24. es 
‘The Bengal Money- 
‘lenders’ Act, 1983 15 “10 25 10 
(Sec. 4) 
“The Bihar “Money- _ 
” lenders’ Act, 1938 9 a 12 és 
(See. 9) : 
tthe Orissa Money- 
x. lenders’ Bill, 1938 g ae 12 a 
= (Sec,'9) 
The Bombay Money- 
.. lenders’ Bill, 1938 oe 12, ew 
(Sec. 29) 
The Bengal Money- 
~ lenders’ Bill, 1938 (Sec, 29): 
- (Cash. loans) ~ @ 15 be 
». ,,C&ind Joans), 15 25 ‘ 
‘The Assam Money- 
“ lenders’ Act, 1934. — 123 18 oe 
(Sec. 8) . 
ae Assam Money- 
_ lenders’ Amendment 
Bill, Dec. 1937 9} 123 see 


‘The Bombay Money- - . 
- lenders’ Act, 1946 6 

-. The Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Meniie and 
“Madras prescribed special rates at which interest was 
cto be calculated on depression and pre-depre ssion loans. 

“The. Agricultural Relief Act of U. P. (1934) provided 

“that from Ist January 1930 to a date fixed by the 
local Government, the rate of interest charged on dates 
‘dan only exceed the rate at which the local Govern- 
‘ment can borrow from the Central Government by, a 
certain percentage prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment, Later in the’ U.P., the Agricultural Debt 
Redemption Bill of 1939 provided that courts of law 
should grant. interest at the rate of 44 per cent for 
see! ured ‘loans and 6 per cent for unsecured loans. 
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‘three ways: 


’ the debt: 


mulated interest. was by adopting the: 


CCOTENEE 054 : 

_ ‘The Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill of 1988 provides 
for the caleulation of interest rate at 8 per cent for 
secured and 10 per cent for unsecured loans. In Madhya 
Pradesh, the Central Provinces Relief of Indebted- 


. ness Act of 1938 authorised the reconsideration of the 


transactions made 12 years before the last transaction 
or before .ist January, 1932, whichever _Wwas | earlier, ‘at 
the following rates: 


Compound interest - 5 per cent: 
Simple interest. secured 7 percent - 
» unsecured , 10 per cent 


Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1939 
provided for the reduction of the interest burden in’ 


(1) @fhe Debt Relief Boards were authorised” 
to allow interest at 12 per cent per annum, simple 
interest® on debts contracted before’ Ist January, 
1931.” . 

(2) 


“The interest calculated in this. way ‘and 


found due, on Ist January, 1931, was: to be reduced « © 


by 40 per cent if the loan was contracted before: 
- Ist January, 1931 and by 380 per cent.if it was 
contracted between’ 1st January,- 1931.” - 
(3) “Interest was allowed to be. calculated at 
9 per cent per annum simple interest or agreed 
vate whichever is lower after -Ist January 1932 till 
the date of the application for relief.” 
The Madras Agriculturists Relief Act of 1938 


made the following provisions for scaling down of - 


(1) All, arrears of debt incurred. by the 
agriculturists in so far as they were outstanding _ 
on Ist October, 1937 were cancelled. 

(2) Interest rate on past Idans was fixed at 
5 per cent between October 1937, and the date of 
the enactment of the Act dnd any excess amount 
paid was credited .to' the repayment of , the 
principal, 
. (8) .The courts of law were ested to grant 
interest rate not ‘higher than 64 per cent ~ per 
annum, simple interest .on all transactions made 
after the commencement of the Act. 

Another method by which the Provincial Govern." 
ments tried to reduce the payments towards accu- | 
principle of 
Damdupat; Bengal (1933), U.P. (1984), Madras -and. 
Bihar (1938) and Bombay and Sind (1988) adopted 
this prindiple, Under this principle, .no court ehall 
decree by way of arrears of interest, a sum greater 
than the principalof the loan. In Madras, under the 
principle of Damdupat a debtor need not pay any- 
thing towards the debt if he has paid twice the 
principal of the loan, whereas in some other provinces 
payment of a sum greater than the principal towards 
the arrears of interest is prohibited. The debt relief 
measures have the following main. features:* 
1, The issue of receipts, maintenance of pro- 
. per account registers, noting of discharges. on 
bonds, submission of periodical returns to debtors 
and supplies of copies of loan documents were 
made obligatory. The penalties prescribed for their 
non-compliance included the disallowing of in- 
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- Boards are given a: priority 


ae 


.Madhya Pradesh, 


terest for certain periods or of costs of suit and 


deduction of double the amount paid by the 
debtor but not recorded by the creditor, 

2. Charges not legitimate were prohibited and 
protection against molestation and intimidation 

_ was provided. 

3. The suits could be tr jad only enn the 
residential jurisdiction of the debtors. 

4, Debtors could deposit in the court the 
sum refused by the creditur and were given rights 
to sue for accounts. 

5. The conversion. of rent arrears into debt — 
were not allowed, 

6. The Civil Procedure Code was amended in 
regard to the detention of debtors. 

7. Provision was made for the reduction in 
the rate of interest, in general or by the applica- 
tion of Damdupat principle in several forms, 

. 8. The penalty of fine or imprisonment was 
‘imposed for the overwriting of bonds. 

9. Registration and licensing of moneylenders 

was provided for. 
(c) Measures to scale down the principal of 
the loan: - . 
(1) Debt Conciliation Machinery: Debt Conci- 
hation Acts were passed in five provinces: Assam, 


Under the Acts, Provincial Governments were autho- 
rised to set up Colciliation Boards, The Boards con- 
sisted of not less than 3 and not more than 12 
members. The method followed by the Boards was 


to adjust the available assets of the debtors to the 


total dues owed to the creditors who were agreeable 
tt aw amicable settlement and the amount settled 
was to be paid up in about 20 or 25 instalments. 

Certain’ disabilities were imposed on creditors who 
refused to abide by the decisions of the Boards. In 
such cases. the debtor is granted a certificate”and the 
court of Jaw is authorised to disallow costs and 
award an interest rate not higher than 6 per cent. 
Fhe creditors who accept the settlement 
in the recovery of 
moneys. -These disabilities were intended to force the 
eerditors to accept the ree of the Debt Conci- 
liation Board. at 


_ The Punjab Debt Conciliation ‘Act of 1934, the 


“3 Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act of 1935, the Assam 
Debt Conciliation Act of 1935, 
Conciliation Act. of 1936, the Sind Debt Conciliation - 


the Madras Debt 


Bill of 1939 adopted more. or less the same principles, 
' The main features of the debt conciliation 
measures may be summarised thus: . 


1. A certificate is issued to by the Concilia- 
tion Board if a number of creditors with a certain 
_ percentage of- debts agree to the conciliation pro- 
_ posals or even if a single creditor agrees. After 
the issue of a certificate, the court does not allow 
- the cost of the suit, the rate of interest is limited 
to 6 per cent only and. priority is given to the 
_award-holders in recovering their debts. 
2. The Court fee is reduced. 
3. Instalments are recovered through revenue 
officers. 
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Madras, Bengal, and the Punjab. 
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6. Creditors failing to subm. their claims— to} 


the Boards are not authorised to recover them 4 


aiterwards, 
The Debt Conciliation Boards 


have ieee 
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substantial results in some provinces. In the Madhya” F 


Pradesh, the total debt of Rs. 15. crores has beens 
scaled down to Rs. 7.7 crores, ze. a Tittle less than $3 
50 per cent. In Bengal, a total debi of Rs. 52 crores 
has been reduced to Rs. $2 créres, that is, by over,. 
63 per cent, Similarly, in Madras, little more 
Rs. § crores has been scaled down from Rs. 10) crorés% 
to Rs, 4 crores. In the Punjab, during the year ends 


ay rn 


than ae 


ve 


irg 31st December 1940 debts of Rs. 91.45 lakhs were 


_scaled down by Rs, 53.6 lakhs. But corruption among * 
“board officials and high cost to government great’. 
hardships are caused to the debtor by the stoppages 
of his future ‘credit altogether from all sources till the." 
decreed debt or, the award was pai off, 

Secondly, the absence of: facilities for repayment = 


of the decretal amounts in cash hampers the SUC~ 2 


cessful working of the Debt Conciliation Poards. It; 
is therefore desirable to establis}, Land Mortgage: 


Banks which can take over the Jiabilities: of ihe § 
agricultural debtors. 
Thirdly, the C, P, Land Revenue Report, 19387, . 


pointed out that under the Debt Conciliation machi-. ° 
nery the debtor finds it difficult to secure fresh credit - 
until the last of his instalment is paid. Tt is neces- ; 
. sary, therefore, that the Debt Conciliation Board; 
take into account the repaying capacity of the debtor“ 
after he was provided for the maintenance of his”: 
family, rents and taxes, his dues fcr the repayment: 


. 


of short-term funds for his next year’s needs. 


(3) Miscellaneous measures: 
(a) The principle of terminable mortgage. This.: 
principle was enforced in the Punjab, U.P., and} 


Bengal. According to this, the ‘land of a morigngor ; 
should be returned to him without any obligation on. 
his part after.a period of 15-to 20 ycars, whether he 3 


paid the debt in full or not. . 


(b) Some of the. Provincial eniwtments 


have: 
authorised the courts ‘of law to fix a fair sale price- 
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for lands sold in the enforcement of decrees against <: 


agricultural. debtors. This has been done by the U.P. 
Regulation of Sales Act of 1934, the U.}. 
Debt Redemption ‘Bill, 1989 and the Bihar Money- 
lenders’ Act, 1938. : | 

(c) The Provincial Insolvency Axt of 1920 has 


Agricultural a 


been amended in some provinces for the benefit of ._ 


agriculturist debtors. Under the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors’ Act of 1935 the re cullvariets are declared 
insolvent if the debtors.are unable to pay off the 
réduced amounts in 20 instalments, Then the lands 
of insolvent debtors are sold out leaving but a por- 
tion of the property including a dwelling house for 
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the insolvent ‘debtor; Under the Bombay Agricultural 
‘Debtors’ Relief Act’ of 1989, the agriculturists are 
‘declared insolvent if they are unable to pay the total. 
‘amount. of their scaled down debts within’ 25 years. 
Half of the property is liable to attachment and sale 


in liquidation of ali debts. This Act has been replaced - 


by the Bombay Agriculturists Relief Act, 1947, 
“8 Ney Scueme or Dest Concuaation = 
The Gadgil “Committee recommended that there 
shoul! be intensive efforts to adjust the debts of. 
agriculturist producers. before the reorganisation of 
agricultural finance. “These. recommendations have 
‘been also endorsed by the Agrarian Reform, Com-. 
‘mittee, . ‘Following is the summary of the recom- 
‘mendations of the Gadgil Committee:* 


(1) The debts. of agricultural producers 
should’ be compulsorily adjusted, without waiting 
-for applications from ‘borrowers, by. Boards nial~ 
ned- by Judicial officers, 


(2) .The. work of, adjus atment atiould be com. 


pleted within - specified time: not excedding two 
years, “because in. a dynamic economy, passage of 

-{ime might bring’ into operation new forces disturb- 

ing the results attained through slow piecemeal 
efforts and might retard all progress. : 

* (8) It should be obligatory on all-creditors. to 
register their’ claims and submit: : statements of 
their assets and liabilities before the Board. with- 
in'a définite period. 
| _-(4): Té- determine the fair amount due from 
the debtor, the adjustment agency should scruti- 

_ nise each account and gO ‘behind the entries as 
provided in the Usurious Loans Act and the Dec- 
can ‘Agriculturists’ Relief “Act. 

- + (5): It should also apply: a rule. of Damdu- 
pat which should be defined so as to mean that 
“the total payments could never exceed twice the 
‘amoiint of ‘the principal’ originally lent and that 
interest cannot be converted into’ capital, 


‘(6) The amount determined as fair should ~ 


- be reduced to. the present value of the debtor's 
normal repaying . capacity: over 20 years: worked: 
out at‘a‘rate of 4% interest or to 50% of. the nor- 
- taal value of the immovable assets, whichever is 
less, provided that 
? (i) a secured -debt is ‘not raduced 46 less than 
50 per cent of the value of the property: 
on- which it ‘rests, . 
the proportion allowed of a secured: debt 
in terms of the value-of the property on- 
which it rests 1s not smaller than, the 
ee _. proportion allowed: to, of the unsecured 
aaa debts ‘to the total of such debts. - 
(7) The -adjusted debt should: bé awarded to 
- be paid to creditors immediately in lump. by bor- 
rowing from a Land Mortgage Bank OF. a suitable 
_ agency. - 
*- (8). The Keeney taking over 
_ Fecover it from the debtor in instalments spread 
: " over’ ‘a period not exceeding 20 “years, ' 
* (9) If a debtor thas. no hereditary or transfer- 
_able rights in the-land’ and his ‘debts fairly deter- 
mined “exceeds his total repaying. capacity by ae 
_Biven proportion to be prescribed in Jaw, the 
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. Board should adjudge ‘him an asian to be dealt. 
with under a simple insolvency procedure. 

_ (0) If a debtor has-‘hereditary or tranbfer- 

able rights in-land and his debt fairly determined | 

exceeds his total repaying capacity by a propor- 
tion to be prescribed by law, . the Board. should 
‘adjudge him an insolvent to be dealt with com- 
pulsorily.under a simple insolvency procedure, 
irrespective of the amount of debt-or the value of | 
the assets involved. - 
‘ Regarding the number of dnstalnente, the Gadgil | 
Committee ,recommends 20 years, while’ the Bombay 
Agriculturist Relief Act lays down 12 years. The . 
Agrarian Reforms Committee favours the smaller 
number of instalments. They also make certain other 
recommendations regarding the fixation of . priority 
according * to which debts shall be paid? - = 
(a) “Debts due to the Government which are 
charged ‘on ‘the: immovable property of the debtor. 

- .(b) Debts due to local authorities which are 

- charged ‘qn the immovable property of the debtor. . 

(c) Loans given by the Resource ‘Societies. - 

(d)- Secured ‘debts ‘in order of priorities. 

(e) Debts due to, Government, local ‘autho- 
- . rities' and bodies including Co-operative Sodieties. 
(f) Other dues to the Co-operative ‘audi 

- (g) Unsecured debts. : 

‘The debts of the agricultural labourers eonranel ; 
before 1942 should be wiped out and: debts contracted 
after 1942 should be either. wiped out. or scaled down. ' 
after an enquiry with regard to the equity of the loan — 
and the paying capacity of the debtor.. The jurisdic- 
tion of the conciliation machinéry recommended for . 
the agricultural prodicers might be extended to the.’ 


scaling. down of the debts of this section of the 
agri ieultural ‘community: 3 
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ts heat from . the immediate. relief ‘given to . the’ - - 
agricultiutists by. the various short-term enactments, ~ 
there are. other enactments to regulate money-lending .. 
and: protect, the person and property of debtors. 


Regulation of the moneylending business’ has been 
done by a three-fold measure: , 

(i) The Registration and Licensing; of Monéy- 
lenders: .The . Central - ‘Provinces _Moneylenders’ 
Amendment Act of 1936 required every ‘moneylehder 
to register himself and obtain 4 ' registration’ certi- ~ 
ficate. ‘The: non-obtaining of the registration certi~ 
ficate is treated as an offence putishable by a fine of 
Ks.. 50 for the_ first offence and Rs. 100 for subse- 
quent. offences. The: ‘Punjab Registration of Money-' 
lenders’ Act, 1938 denies : the. benefit of the legal, 


_tmachinery of the State. to moneylenders. who do: not - 


possess a license. for. ne rove yery: of their dues from 
teir debtors, 
The ‘Bihar ‘Moneylendets! Act i of 1938 was 


43, Did. > 
‘44. “Agrarian Referms Committee Rtport, p. 94. ~ oe 
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them; that there are also certain fences which 
experieice has. proved peculiarly efficacious asainst 
wrong. and rarely obstructive of right, which yet the 


governing powers have ever shown a disposition to 
weaken and remove.’* “these governing powers 


will be no leas disposed to be aggressive when chosen 
by majorities than when selected by the accident of 
‘ birth, or at the will of privileged classes” Further, 
in s lettér® to James Madison Jefferson wrote in 
1787: €A bill of rights is what the people are entitled 
to egaitist every government on earth, general or 
particular; and what no just government should 
refuse, or rest on Siorenoes" Again, in another letter 
to Madison Jefferson wrote on 15th March, 1789, 
that, although a bill of rights “is nq absolutely 
efficacious under all circumstances, it is of great 


potsney always, and rarely imefficacious.” ° 


“A brace the more,” he continued, “will often 
keep up the building which would haye fallen with’ 
that brace theiiitess, There is a remarkable 
aifference between the characters of the in- 
convenienca; which attend a declaration. of rights, 
and those which attend the want of it.The in- 
conveniences of the declaration are that it may 
cramp goverment. in its useful exertiors. But the 
évil of ‘this is short-lived. moderate, and reparable. ° 
The inconveniences of. the want of a declaration 
are permanent, afflictive and irreparable.) They ~ 
are in corstant progression from bad to worse, 
‘The executive; in our governments, is not the sole, 
it is scarcely the principal, object. of my jealousy. 
{The tyranny of the legislatures is the most formid- 
able dread.at precent, “and will be for many years. 
That of the executive will come op its turn; but 
it will be-4t.a remote period.” 
view ultimately pre- 


The Jeffersonian point of 

vailed, and the result was the- adoption in 1791 of 
the first ten . amendments" to the Constitution of the 
Unitéd States aEBriginally drafted by the Philadel- 
phia Conventis th. 1787.°p 
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We may 3 
Story, has observed,” after carefully we cighing, 
arguments for, and. again’, the incorporation -o§ 
of rights in. a Constitution, {He is of opinion 
that such a bill of rights “is neither unnecessary ‘nor 
dangerous? in a. Constituti on. {The question with hing' 
is “not whether any: bill’ of rights is necessary”. but 
what such a, bill of rights should properly’ contain.” 


And “that in. ‘@ point for argument s@upon whiéh | 


nea . 
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a ee rey 








&. Quotell by Gooley from Jefferson’ s Works, es nt Ps o 201. 
See Jbid, *'p. 3660 ‘ . = 

Seg. “ codlty, Op. Cite, p. 366. . ; a 
Seb S$. K. Paidover, Thomas Jefferson > OF Epeme: racy, 1949, 
ae ; 3 


367; “also Padover 5 Thomas Jeffer- 
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9. 
10. 
Pp. {ggraleo.. “his. Jefferson, pe 3B. 
TSS ae. ‘Cooley, ap. cit, p's 
son on Dewogaey. pp» 48-50. - 
hese”. “Anjéndmenits took, effect ‘on Debeintige “4 LolLh; a ; 
—See Ogg" & Bye! Introduction to ‘American: ‘eBtemindhs Oh Eas, 
5 ; “ate Fee gah 


p> nfie. fc 
13:< See eee aoe “Ch iye Sections. 1963. 1868.2 * : 
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(He next observes that “a bill of righin ‘is impatient | 


"ous to the people, there Beems a peculiar propriety 


also: ‘hote in this connexion what Justicegepg: 
TIN 






BE ere: 





rs} = 


differe: ent eas may atrive at- different conclusions: 


and may ose be indispensable, whener's 





Pound of all the wile wissen eather pate 1 Oe 


try.* in the colonial cosstitutions and laws, and in 
the State Constitutions.” (Whenev er, he Sapheeiies i 
“a, general power existS, or is granted to a government; 
which may in its actual exercise or abuse be danger=,, 






some at least of the ment ae eee forms in whith’ 
it may be likely to be abused.)And the very exception’. 
in such cases will operate with a silent but irrenistible 


-influence to control the actual abuse of it in other’ 







analogous cases.” ‘sala 


Thirdly, Justice Story has observed that “a bill bill rt 


of tietia_max_he Important, eren when if gees Pel beyond Ls 
powey supposed to be granted.” = 
“Tt is not always possible,” he has tise 
said, “to foresee the extent of the actual reach - of 
certain powers which are given in general terms 
They may be construed to extend (and perhaps # 
fairly) to certain classes of cases which did not ‘ati is 
first appear to be within them. A bill of rightagg 
then operates as a guard upon any = extravagant 
er undue extension of such powers.) Besides, as ‘has 
been justly remarked, a bill of rights is of reahe 
efficiency in controlling the excesses of party 
spirit. It serves to euide and’ enlighten public-2 
opinion, and to render it more quick to detect and# 
more regolute to resist. attempts to disturb privates 
rights, vit requires more than ordinary hardihood:" 
and atidacity of character to trample pee princi- * 
vles which our ancestors have Pp inipale tis Kee 
reverence; which we imbibed in our 
tion; which recommended themselves es to 
judement of the world by their truth and impli 
city; and which are constantly placed before a 
‘ever of the people. accompanied with the imposityey 
foree and solemnity of a constitutional sanctioning: 
«Bills of rights are a part of the muniments of rect 
"men, showi ir title to aie and they, vag 
er 


nese! 
. ‘become of ka value when p laced under the 
public® onde 






aed 


« 








protection of an independent. Judiciary imsiity er 
as the- appropriate guardian of the 
private rights of the citizens.” 


Fourthly, Story bas said that a bill oH siege 









as nad been urged with much earnestness, impo one: e 

? 

tant protection ag against unyyst and o ressive cond i, 
On _the part of the e_ peoples , and that, 


ah. ‘government, like that of the, United dates, the ae 
dang er . Jigs «gas James Madison had pointed cut,: 
Fans te 
“vather "ik the abuse. of .the community than of the 
leg islative: body.” 2 


“The ne ain. ~ favour V5 3 
- continues Story, “otights:to. be levelled against hab 
quarter where the greatest danger lies, namely. * 
that which possesses the highest,. prerogative ° “Oh 
payer. But this’ is net found in the exeewiye. 01g 


re me 
: : ‘ees , 
Bie wt be ne. 
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aechintys depeetnanis: of government, but in the. 
. body of the people PRSrennE. by the majority 
“against the minority.” 

. He admits that “it may be ne that all paper 
cbarriew against the power of the community are too 
‘week to be-worthy of attention,” and that “they -are 

not so strong as to sativfy all who have been and 
- examined thoroughly the texture of such a defence.” 

Nevertheless. as these harriers, he’ savs, “have a 

tendency to impress some degree of respect. for them. 
xto cstablish the public opinion in their favour, and to 
Bouse the attention of the whole community, it may 

- be one means ‘to contro! the ma‘ority from those acts 

to which they might be otherwise inehided.” 
te Finally, with reference to the draft Conrtitution 


of the United .States, Storv has observed «that: 
athe want of a bill of rights” init was “not either 
“an unfounded or illusory . ob! ection’ and that the 
area! quertion was “not. whether every sort of right or 
Borivilece or claim ought to he affirmed in a ‘constitu- 
tioa, but whether such as in their own nature are of 
“vital importance and peeuliarly susceptible of abuse 
outht not to receive this solemn sanction.” Ane 
“although “the want of a formal bill of rights in the 
% (draft) Constitution was a matter of very exiggcrated 
ler lamation and party zeal, for the mere: pu-pose of 
_ defeating the Constitution.” yet, “so far cH the 
dl "obi fection was well founded in fart. it “was right to 
" remove it by subsequent amendmentr: and Congress 
ave’, ... accordingly performed the duty with most 
Feprompt and Jaudable diligence,’™ 
i / IT have quoted at leneth the views of: Justice 
Story on the question of the utility of a bill of rights 
“because of :their obvious importance. It should be. 
Eclear from what has heen shown above that the( in- 
~~ of a bill of right® in a Constitution .gcts 
ps a great safecuard.. not only against any “mis- 
¢ construction or abuse of” power on the part of a. 
_ department of a ‘Government. but. alro. against 
“excesses of party spirit” and - valine, . IS known & 
5 Efolitical speculation | er “the tyranny of the majority? 
Swhich is now generally ingluded,as John. Stuart® Mill 
\thas rightly said, “among: isthe, evils” againit ' which: 













Rsociety requires; tobe on: its guard. ny Indeed. this ¥* 


wtyranny of thé “majority is, as” a * didtingtied= 
“American publicist? Nas - pointed ont, -“Gne of. the’: 
_ evils mort.to be feared ines demoeraty” tlie: most ‘to. 
‘be feared because“of the “éavé ‘with »whigh:, it: can. be: 
‘ exercised and the severity with which St Tk ines 
“And he has emphasized’ “that; ~ “hereg@ean ‘be’. 

tyranny of a monarch, ag. Jatolerable a" ‘that of ae 


bn : - « * 
b 3 ed ee a 
ee 


Es 55. Reference ‘Rere. is: hee whe -adoption in 1791 ‘ot ee: “first te 
Amdenents fo the - Constitution of the: United States - as originally 
prepared: in, ‘1787... es ox oo ‘ 
a ‘Soe vbis_ Fisoy con 7 iberty, Chanter ; re a 
. ae See? We W.. "Willows shby, Tie Nature of aie ‘State, ee 
416.06 8 heer Ae : 
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THERMODERN REVIEW F' 


‘incorporated ‘a comprehensive list of  justiciable 
Fundamental Rights in the Constitution. The history’ 


later on, an honest difference of opinion in regard 
-to sume details—our bill of rights docs credit to the 


one Te ee ere ee 
FOR ‘NOVEMBER: 1954 “ 

multitude, for it has the- power behind it that -no 
king can sway.” Harrington was hardly wrong when. 
he asked “whether power, not: confined to the ‘bounds 
of reason and: virtue, has any: other bounds than 
those of: vice and perSion 2” The authors of our 
Constitution, therefore, acted vefy wisely when they 


of uur country, the compoition’ of its - population, 
ideological differences amongst the different sections 
of the .population, -our social traditions, . and | the 
requirements of true democracy,’ ‘al necessitated it. 
And on the whole~there may be. as we shall see 


patriotism. political sagaqity, and the corstructive 
abilities’ of the framers of our Cone oe 


“Srate” Lraisnation Ano  TuxnamMentat Ricuts 

So far #s its written portion. ig eoncerned. our 
Constittition has been divided into 22 Parts and coni- 
prizes 395 Articles® and 9 Schedules. Part TI of the 
Coastitution’ deals with our Fundamental Rights and 
includes Articles from the 12‘h ‘to the .83th. Now 
Article 12 in this Part lave down that, unless the 
coniex$ otherwise requires, the term ‘State’ “includes 
the Government and Parliament of India’ and ‘the: 
Government. and .the Legislature of, cach_of the States 
and all local or other authorities within ‘the territory™ 
of India or under the-control-of the Government of 
Indi.” It may be noted here that the last. nine words 
of Article 12, namely. “or under _thé.. control of the 
Government of India.” did not: occtir i88ifhe corres-- 





ponding Article 7 of the Draft Constitulion of India 


prepared by the Drafting. Committee of athe’ | Thdian . 
Constituent Avrembly and™ “publish red in 1948. They 
were added: to the. aid. corr responding Arti‘le by the 
Constituent . Ars sembly on 25th. “November: 1948. by 


“ ao" of an amendment ' moved, by Dry B..aR: Ambed- 
RAT,” Chairman of the: Drafting: Committee: . In justis - 
3 fication’ of, his motion for, the: agiendment Dy. Ambed- 


kar had" stated: var NE eS ee ° 


2 i “ey + . ; 4 ip 
oe a atte a idles 


“ate : ee 

or, ‘ep his ene ek Sioueht | “necess ary 
“Doeniise 2 apart, {fom the. térvid ories which. form part 
of Indian. there - may: “he other territories which may 


“7 Rob form part Of India,’ but may nonecthetles be 
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18. ~Oudted by Hernan Finer, The Theory “anid Practica of 
“Modern . Government, Revised Edition, p. 78. fl - 

ig; ‘The numbering of the Articles -of the Constitution of 
India ea been al'ered since 26th January, 1950, although new 
Articles have becn inserted in it as Articles 31A and 31B by the 
Constitution (First ‘Amendment) Act, 1951. 

20. Under Article 1 of our Consti* ution, the territory ‘of India 
f) Ys to comprise the territorics of ‘le States specified in Pacts A, 
“S and C -af the First Schedule to the Constitution : (bh) the terri- 
tories. spegi ied ih Part- D of the said, First. Sche*ule + and (c) ‘ 
“such. other:. Arerijor ‘es as. may he acquired hy. the. Indian Union 

ae Ste. the ° ‘Constituent Assenibly Debates of . 25 sth November, 


oe 


> 1948, “PP. 607. - +, ets * af ae = x» 






Peat o ae ‘i 7 .c eee 2, + ate - fie vw gM Tee te et “ aw. #3 =: -_ Potion ch See a 
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wnder the control of the Government of India. * dehite Seéondty: they must be binding upon every” ? 










“There are many cases occurring now- in. inter- . authority. yl shall presently explain what. the word: 3 
national affairs “where territories. are handed over ‘authority’ meahs—-upon every Spa icun has 
to other countries for the-purposes’ of administra- got ance the power to make laws or the power tod 
. on either under a mandiife or trusteeship, I think thave discretion vasted in it ‘therefore it is quite : 
‘t is desirable that there “ought to- be no . dis- clear that if the Fundamental Rights are to be* 
crimination ko far as the citizetis of India and the clear. then they must be binding not only upon’ 
tesidents of: those mandated or trusteeship terri- . the Central Governnient, they must not only be nt 
tories are concerned in fundamental righ’s. It is binding upon the Provincial: Government, they. 
therefore desirable that this amendment should be must not only be binding upon the Government" 
made ‘so that the principle of Fundamental Rights established in the Indian States, they must a'so -bed 
may be extended to the residents of those terri- binding upon District Loéal Boards (sic.), Municiz 
tories as well,” palities, even village panchayats and taluk boarg 
‘Thus the. words “all local or - other authorities - ‘in fact, every authority which has been created by 
within the territory of India or under the control of ay ae make by-laws” to male laws; s 
the Government of India” in Article 12, haye a much “Tf that proposifion.” continued Dr. Ambedkar, s 
Wider meaning than what appears from ,the surface. ‘Ig accepted—and I do not see anyone who carci 
Another point worthy ,of note in this connexion for pe edinriey sera can aoe to such be 
a eg os 7 : ., - universal obligation: being ‘impcred upon every# 
= th : use_of the word ‘State! Pee Con a tabor eS uthority created by law—-then, what are we toa 
various senses. For example, the word ‘State’ has been - do to make our intention clear? There are two = 
used in one senze in Article 1-of the Constitution and ~- ways of doing it. One way is to use a composite. 
in different ‘senses in Article 12° This’*was more or - ais ae as rue State’, as bie have ape Ja 
te te ea ee ee ree . rticle 7;° or. to keep,.on Yepeating every time” 
lees the position in the Draft Constitution of India the ‘Conta Govemiment. the Provincial Coen 
referred to before. When, therefore, Article 7° of -ment, the State Government, ‘the Municipality; + 
Drujt Constitution of India’ corresponding, as stated the Local Board, the Port Trust. or any other; 
before, to Article 12 of our present Constitution, was authority,’ It seems to me uot only most cumbers.. 










- wet eae “some but stupid to keep on repeating th's phraseog i: 
before the Constituent Assembly, a oe us the logy every time we have to make a reference’ tol 
Asrembly objected to the use of the word ‘State’ “in some atithority. The wisest course is to have ti 
different senses. in different parts of our pro- comprehensive phrase and to economke in words, 
posed Constitution, He stated that it . was I hope that my friend will now understand why we 
not “advisable that an expremion in a ” legis: have used the word ‘State’ in this Article® and 

Sousede me why this article must stand as part of  thisgg 
oe oo should bear’ different meanings Constitution” ee Sf 
in ifferent- -parts of the enactment” as it San 
would “creiite :cénfusion.” Further, he wished that the It is evident from what Dr. Ambedkar’ said thi Ri 


the -word ‘State’ was used in Article 7 of Drafig? 
- Constitution of India in_the senses in which it wa’..: 
‘used, both for the sake of convenience and for thee 
sake of elegance of: English. There is certainly consis 
_ derable force in Dr. Ambedkar’s reasoning. There is 
‘-also a precedent for this in the Constitution of thé: 5 

“anion of Burma adopted by the Burmese Constituent 3 

*Asjembly: on 24th September, 1947. Section 9 


worl ‘State’ had” not, been ‘defined in Article 7 -as it 
had been dons. “And he particularly objected to the 
use of the: word ‘‘State’. in if.with reference to local 
authorities like District Boards. and Municipalities, 
and also with reference to such a vague, but compre- 
hersive, expression as» “other ‘ authorities” ‘within the 
territory of India., This was, he ° 






said. “+00 ayide ‘a8 


definition of" thé, word | “State” and might create df= = 
palties lever Bie fn: the, working of the'*Co nstitution. ox” _ Chapter II of the Constitution has laid, down that 


Although” 36. “patat- be conceded _ that” there Was in -thig Chapter and in Chapters II] and IV.* the! 
ay ier Sas ee ae ec term - ‘State’ means the éxect itive or legislative authos 


some intr iusie. force.” ‘in. this reasoning, yet : it must: 
be‘ admitted: that. what. Dr. “Ambedkar. gaid®.. by way" arity: of the Union or’. ‘oft the’ (cofstituent) a cot 
Say according: “as thie’ ‘context? may | require.” : 


{2 eply: to Mr. Ali Baig: th f us: 
- EP Nena i Baig -i8 worthy -of a eerie “I shall now “pass on .to Article 18°-in “Part in of 
































consideration. 7 He 4 
“our Cots titution, This Anticle’ Lays down: Ww ee 
{ . The object of the i eeseal Rights, ” paid. * 
Dr. Ambedkar. “is two-fold. First, that every «(): All laws . in-’ oe in’... the territory oft 
citizen, must be in a position t> claim there . Tndia imniediately:. before the coramerrement of’ 
nt tet . — “ this “Constitution. in so far-as they are inconsistenty- 
22. "We also find in Clause I of the Fifth Schedule to our with the.. ‘provisions. of this - Part” hall, _to. the”, 
Constitution ; “In this Schedule unless, the context otherwise re-  . ” extent, of: “such inconsistency, be. void. ae 
quires, the expression ‘State’ means a State specified in Part A or -- — —- — od 
B of the First Schedule (to the Constitution) but docs not include 66, As. noted in the text abéve, this “Article as 
the State of Assam.’’ Also see Article 308 of the Constitution “gyr to Article 12 in the Coristi‘ution - of" Tydia.. aan oe 2 ae 
this counexion, . . : : . eer en: Ae are Atticle 3 of “Draft Constitution of Jridig. a 
33, Mahboob Ali Baig Sahib Bahadur (Madras ;: Muslim)... Seo. e 28 Chapters II and ‘IV of the Constitation, ‘of the: “When of 
the cee Assembly Debates of 26th November, 1948, 0 Burma deal with” ‘Relations of the State to Peasante’ and : Markers": * : 
| See ibid. ; . ; and . ar pees Principles of State’ Policy !? at Aa Lo a ve 


pie Ibid: ; 2 : i ae ee -d.e., “Part DL of our Conatitution, er oS 
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: shall 
= which takes away or abridgecs the rights conferred 
wok this Part and any law “made in contravention 


“(2) The State not make any law 


‘this clause shall, to the extent of the contra- 
nition, be void.” 
“(3) In this Article, 
otherwise requires,— 
(a) ‘law’ includes any Ordinance. order, bye-« 
rule, regulation, notification. custom or usage 


unléers the context: 


4 

5 jaw, 

ES, ,_ having in the territory of India the age of law; 
: - wal b) laws in: force’ include laws passed- or 
aa eacae by” a Legislature or other eae autho- 
? yity in the territory of India before the com- 
/ meéncement of this Consttiution and not previously: 
‘repealed, notwithstanding that any such law or 
“ any part thereof may not be then In operation 
either at all or in. particular areas’? 





Now what are the implications of this Article? 
s { have stated in my previous article? while deal- 
with the pe ereats of the expression “We, the 
in the Preamble to our Constitu- 
ion, the Constitution has been duly enacted and 
dopted by the People of India, acting in its aggre- 
bate and sovereign capacity through the Constituent 
FAsserbly of India, and is, therefore. an act of the 
“sovereign People of India in its collective capacity. 
PAs such, it is the supreme law of the land—‘“the para- 
emount and fundamental law” of our nation, Any 
Mule of human conduct, therefore, claiming the force 
Par adw in India, whether existing before the 26th of 
panuay r, 1°50, the date of the commencement of the 
gous oy , or since that date, found to be in any 
Kay inedfisistent with any provision of the Consti- 
‘ition whi ch is, to usc an American expression, our 
‘sunctior paramount law.” will, to the extent of such 
inconsirtency, be void, Thug the limit of voidness or 
Einvalicity of such a rule of conc duct will ordinarily 
This, 
fo ruy mind, is our general ronsitutienal principle and 
fthe provisions of our Constitution relating to our: 
<Fuasdamental Rights come within its scope: Judge 
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“Gooley* bax said with reference e the Constitution, _bé regarded as having never, 








gee 2 

pa ee , 
ie, 40, «According to Fazl Ali J., the meaning of the word “‘void ’ 
f.. iain “ee ; 
gihas. been “stated in Black’s Law Dictionary (3rd Edn.) to be 


34 


ineffectual; nugatory; having no Tegal foree or 


rs. follows + 
he ' CNuIl and void; 
binding effect: 
b was intended; 


unable in law to support the purpose for ‘Which it . 


nugatory and incffectual so that nothing cin cure it; 


not valid.” on 7 - . ‘ 
— See his judgment in Keshevah Madhavan Menon vs. 

of Bombay, “fhe Supreme Court Reports, aa Vol. HH, 
e March ‘W951, p. 24. . 


a “31, rear be yoted if this connection that under Glauge (1) 
Ys en 
f Arn 


The State 
Part Il, 


B12 of ae Constitution, notwithstanding the repeal by 





; ist Sot the enaclments referréd to in Article 395 
“steven! 4d, a ‘uoghahe other provisions of the Constitution, “all 


Rigor ey ‘in in Site ah the territory of India inimedigtely before the 
Sesinbicwnesy. of rs Constitution, shall continue tig® force therein 
: See “pY epeiled or Smended by a. competent Legislature or 
Cathar: “septioldie #uehority +" oe . 
_ THe ° expregeion~, “other provisions”? certainly, 
“peta “Article 13 of the Constitution. 
ye tle. See. The. Modern Review: for September,’ 1904 


in 


ee 87, Sep Willoughby, Op. cite, BPs 


of the United States: that “the will ol the people, as 
declared in, the Constitution, is the final law.” and, 
that” “the wills of the legislative. is law only when it: 
‘is in harmony ivith, or at least is not opposed to, that * - 
coatrolling instrument “which governs the legislative = 


‘body equally with the private citizen.” 
also applies to our country. As , 
oceasion to see in a later article,“ it is the duty of 
the judiciary “to declare what the law is In the cates 
which come before” it, and-to “enforce the Consti- 
tution as the paramount law, whenever a legislative 
enactment,” or, we may add, any rule of human 
conduct claiming the force of law, “comes in con~ 
flict with it.’ And in exercising thi: great authority, . 
our judges will not, as in the United States,-claim any: 
judicial supremacy over the legislature, but will only 
act as “the administrators of the public will’ the 
real -will of the people” as it has “previously solemnly 
-declared it” in our Constitution, Thus, if an Act of 
the legislitute is declared void, ‘Gt is not because the 
judges "have any control over the legislative power, 
put because the Act is forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion, and because the will of the people, which is’ 
therein declared, is paramount to that of their repre- 
sentatives expressed in any law.’ And when a law 
i declared unconstitutional and, therefore, void, the 
same consequences should follow here as, for instance, 
in the United States in a similar case, namely, that the 
law in question “is‘a8-if if had never been,” and all 
that this implies. Thus, as Judge Cooley: has. pointed 
out, “rights cannot be built up under it; contragts 
which depend upon it for their consideration are 
void: it corstitutes a ‘protection, to no one who has 
acted under it, and no one can be punished for: having. 
refused obedienee to it before the decision was 
made,” Further, “what is true of an Act void in toto 
is true ao as to any part. of an Act which is found 
to be unconstitutional, and which, consequently, is to 
at any time, been 
“ponessed of any legal force.” And what we have 
said here-in regard to an unconstitutional Act. of a 
legislature should equally ‘apply.’ tO ALY: other rule 
of, conduct claiming the force. ‘of. daw. 


* 


as Profesor Willoughby - hes -givet! a very. lucid ex- 


position gigiife point ‘we are discussing, here. He has 
“Pid* tha r the doctrine that an uncolstitutional ‘laws 
is void is often stated as a deduction from the pre- 
tise that constitutional law is a superior kind of 
law: to which statute “law of inferior yank sis obliged 
to yield. - | 2 ve 4 
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This mexim<: . 
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we shall have an ' 


Rejoinder’' in The “Modern Review for May, - 1951: ee ee - 
35. See Cooley, op. Cites pe 228; ‘ also ‘Willeighbys "Pie Ci nistte 
tutional Law “of the” United States; 2nd Edn, J ; 
“ .7 86. See Cooley, op: scit., pp.” 249. 60. 





“HSpeaking int all strictness, however,” Ane has 
observed, “th lis: is not the case, for the unconsti~ 
tutional ‘statute is. not law at all’ whatever ite 
form or however solemnly enacted , “and promul- 
gated, There} are not and cannot “be degrees of 
legal validity, Any given rule ;of ‘conduct or defi- 


uition of a right either is or ig not law. When, 
therefore, we de:cribe any particular measure = 
an unconstitutional law, and therefore, void, 
are, in fact, strictly. speaking, guilty of renin: 
diction of terms, for'if it is unconstitutional it 
is not a law at. all: -or, if it is a law it cannot be 
unconstitutional. Thus, when any particular so- 
called law is 'deckired ‘unconstitutional by a com- 
petent court of tast resort, the measure in question 
. 3s not ‘annulled’ but simply declared never to 
' have been Jaw at all, never to have been, in fact, 
--enything more than a futile attempt at, legisla- 
tion on the part. of the legislature cnaciing it. : 


Professor Willoughby has quoted i’ this con- 
nexion from the judgment of the Court of West 
Virginia in Shephard vs, Wheeling to say: = 

“(The Court) does not annul or repeal the 
statute if it finds it im conflict with the ‘Consti- 
tution. It, simply refuses to recognize it, and 
determines the rights of the parties inst as if such 
tatute had no. application.” 

In view of what we have shown above, it) may 
be interesting to refer here to the interpretation 
which our Supreme Court has put on Clause (1) of 
“Article 13 of our Constitution as quoted before. In 
Keshavan Madhava Menon vg,.The State of Bombay® 
the Supreme Court _beld on 22nd January, 1951, by a 
majojrity of five to two” an follows: — - 

@e “Tt will be: noticed that all that this Clause 
(z.e., Clause (1) of Article 13 of the Constitution) 
declares is that all existing laws, in so far as they 
are inconsistent: with the provisions of Part Til 


(of the Constitution) shall. to the extent of such 
amconsistency, be void: Every statute is Ries 


facie prospective unless it is expresuly _ by 


necetary implications made to have enepestive 
operation, There is no reason why this rule of 
yaterpretation should not be applied for the pur- 


reer A 








38. See Willoughby, ,op.cit., p. 10. 


39, This case Had come.to the Supreme Court -by way of 


appeal, under. -Article 132(1) of our Constitution, from a judgment 
and order, dated 12th April, 1950, of the High Court of Bombay. 
Tue facts of the. case are, briefly speaking, as follows: 

The appellant was the. Secretary .of the Egople’s Publishing 
House, Ltd., Bombay, On’, . 9th December, 1949 het Farrested and 
ra prosecution was started ; against him under "Section ‘18(1) of the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, in the Court of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate at Bombay, for publishing a cértain 
pamphlet in September, 1949, without the authority required by 
the Act. While <* the prosecution was pending, the “ Consti- 
‘tution ‘of India came into. force on 26th January 1950. Thereupoa 
‘the appellant challenged the legality of Sereait sections of 
‘ye said Press Act as being. inconsistent with Article 19(1) (a) of 

ye Constitution. He first. moved the High Court of Bonibay under 
: wtic ale 228 © ‘of | the Constitution and chen preferred an appeal to 
he Supreme: - Court. from ~ the judgment of. “the High Court. For 
, Stails. see The Supreme. Court patie 1951, Val. Ui, Part III, 
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pose of interpreting our Gonsherien We: re: ‘e 
nothing in the language ‘of Article 18(1) which mayg 
be read as indicating an intention to givégb.° 
trosLective operation, On the contrary, the lagu: 

clearly points the other way. The provisions gi 
Part III guarantee what are called fundament al 
rights. Indeed, the heading of Part Wil 
‘Fundamental Rights.’ These rights are givens 
for the first time, by and under our Const 
tution, Before the Corstitution came ” ing 
furce there was no such thing as fundamentify 
rights. What Article 18(1) provides is that 4 
existing laws which clash with the exercise of (88 
fundamental rights (which are for the first tingg 


be void. As the fundamental rights became operasy 
tive only on and from the date of the Gonstitutiong 
the question of the imconsiStency of the exiptingg 
laws with those rights must necessarily arise ene 
and from the date those rights came into beingy 
Jé must follow, therefore, that Article 13801) cang 
have no retrospective effect but is wholly prospe@eg 
tive in its operation. After this first point is noice 
it should further be seen that article 13(1) dood 
not in terms make the existing laws which area 
niconsistent with the fundamental rights void 
Gb initio or for all purpcses, On the contrary, it LS 
provides: that all omee a in so far as they 
are inconsistent fundamental righ tes 
shall be void to the sient gf their inconsisteng gaa 
They are not void for all purposes but ‘they afb 
void only to the extent they come into con 
with ‘the fundamental rights. -In other words,” 
and after the commencement of the Constitution - 
no existing law will be permitted to standesin the, 
way of the exercise of any of the fundament ie 
rights. Therefore, the voidness of the existing lady 
is limited to the future exercise of the funda 
mental rights. Agiele 18(1) cannot be read ag 
obliterating the entire operation of the inconsistent 
laws, or to wipe them out altogether from thé 
statute book, for to do so will be to give then 
retrospective effect, which, we ‘have raid, they de@ 
not possess. Such laws exist for all past transa 
tions and for enforcing all rights and Habilitiegl 
aecrued before the date of the Constitution - 

“Tt is well known that on the expiry of a tem-22 
porary statute no further proceedings can be taken=A 
wnder it, unless the statute itself saved pending 
proceedings, If, therefore, an offence had been 4 
committed under a temporary’, statute and the 
proeeedings were initiated but the offender had” 
not been :prosecuted -and punished before the 
expiry of the: statute, then, in the absence of any" 
saving -clause, the pending prosecution could not*! 
be proceeded with after.the expiry of the statute “% 
by efflux of time . ... As _ explained above # 
article 18(1) is entirely pr ospective in its operation “; 
and as it was net intended to have any retrospecs “4 
tive effect theretwas no wecemity at all forty 
mserting in that article any stich saving clause: &: 
The effect of article 138(1) ts quite different froma: 
the effect of the expiry of a temporary” “gtatute or 
the repeal of a statute by a Eubseguentis statayte.. = 
As already explained, article 13@)6tiy’ has ° the 3 3 
effect of ‘nullifying. or renagring ei ee heonsistent © 
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cs of the “Ceuaidition. in contravention of the provi- , 


; sions of any jaw which, alter the Constitution, 
~"becomus void with respect to the exeruise of any 
of the fundamental, rights, the inconsistent law is 


. Rob wiped out so far as the past act is concerned, | 


~ for, to suy that it is, will be 2 give the law 
: retrospective effect, ‘There is. fundamental 
“right that a person. sha Ho aE ~ POSSE 









ae. 
= a ‘are wongeried the law exists, notwithstanding 
: vhat, it does not exist with respect to tne future 
‘exercae of fundamental rights. We, therefore, 
agree with the conclusion ‘arrived at: by the 
| Gsombay) High Court . . . In our opinion, there- ~ 


- fore, this appeal fails, dnd is dismissed,” 


” 


. Now the conclusion of the High Court at Bom- 
“. ‘referred to above, was that the “proceedings 
Ruer the Indian Press (Iimergency Powers) Act, 
931, which were pending at the date of the com~« 
1encement of -the Constitution were not affected, 
ven if the Act were inconsistent with the . funda. 
yenial rights conferred by Article 19(1) (a) and as 
uci became void under Article 13(1) “of the Consti- 
ation after January 26, 1950.” 


The sum and substance: of the judgment of the 





iajority of the Supreme Court, as quoted above, is’ 
hat Afticle 18(1) “has no retrospective effect,” and - 


hat, therefore, if “an act was done before the com- 
iencement of the new Constitution in contravention 
f the provisions of any law which was a valid law 
+ ‘the tite’ of. the commission of the act, a prose- 
ution for such an act, which was commenced before 
be Constitution ame into force,.can be proceeded 
ith and the accused punished according to that law, 
ven after me commencement, of the. new Constitu- 
oa, 142 | ie I | 


The Couhsel for the ‘ appellant had alco saaied 
hat “the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act; 
931, was one of the many repressive laws enacted b 
n elien Govérnment with a view to etifle the libert 
{ the Indian subjects: and particularly of the India 
'ress,” and that it: was therefore “against the spiri 
{ the Constitution” of India, 
he majority of the Supreme Court was: 









“An argument founded on what is claimed to | 
pe the spirit of the Constitution is always attrac-|. 
.tive, for it has a powerful appeal to sentiment and | 


emotion: but a court of law has to gather- the 
spirit of the Constitution from the language of the 
Constitution. What one may, believe or think to'be 
the spirit of the Constitution cannot prevail if the 
language of the Constitution does not support that 
view .. . We are, therefore, unable to accept. the 
contention about, the spirit of the Constitution 28 
invoked by the learned Counsel. in aid of his plea 


that- pending proceedings .under a Jaw which has. 


become void. cannot be proceeded with. Further, 


if it is against the spirit of the Conrtitution toe pupreme Court in ‘the 


eontinue the pending prosecutions under such @ 
' void law, surely it should be equally Repoanant to 


BS cowigtiss sila eal fx carne aetos aS med 
oo. es = eae smh oo Ty 
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o lar as the pest — 


. that the -court should construe the. language 





that spirit shat men who have Aveidy- been” cbhs 
Victed under such repressive law beiore the 
Constitution of India came into force should 
continue to. rot in jail. It is, therefore, quite ae 
) 
article 13(1) according to the established ‘rules ‘of 
interpretation and arrive at its true meaning un- 
influenced by any assumed spirit of the Coustis | 


tion,” 


We have fairly aes shove the ‘point of view: of 


the majority of the Supreme Court in the case under 


our consideration. Faz] Ali Js however, 


did not agree 


-With the view taken by the norte in this case, and 


Mukherjea J. 


was “in -entire agreement” with him 


bot: “in his reasons and (in) his cobclysion. mse 


‘still not determined when 


Faz} Ali J® held: 


‘Evidently, the framers of the Constitution 


did not approve, of the laws which are in conflict 
‘with the fundamental rights, and, in my judgment, 


it would not be giving full effect to their imtention 
to hold that even after the Constitution has come 
into force, the laws which are inconsistent with 
the fundamental rights will continue to. be treated ° 
as good and effectual laws in regard to certain: - 
matters, as if the Constitution had never been’. 
passed. "How such a meaning can be read into the. 
words used in Article 13(1), it is difficuly for mé 





. to understand, There can be no doubt that Article 


13(1) will. have no.retrospective operation, and: 

iransactions which are past and closed, and rights 

which’ have already vested. will remain untouched. 

But with regard to inchoate pe 3 svhich wes 
onstitution ca 

into force, and as regards proceedings swhether, stot 


+ yet begun, or pending at the timesof the enforces” 


To this the reply 0 - 


4 


ments” of the majority and the 


ment of the Constitution and: pov yet prosecuted - 
to a final judgment, the very’ Sseriouws question -- 
atises as to whether a law whit has been declared 
by the Constitution to’ be completely ineffectual 
van yet be applied. On principle and on ae 
authority, the answer to this question aa 
appear to me to be that the law having ceased to: 
be. effectual’ can no longer ss a apenas 


fe epoked 


Further :# ati anes a 
“The real re is eth: a person who has 
not been convicted before the.Act han ceased to 
exist or ceased to be effectual can still be proses - 
cuted under suc an Act (sic.), The answer to this’. 
question has always been in the negative, and I 





‘do not see why a different answer should be given - 


in the case of an Act which has become void, ie., 


‘which has become so ineffectual that it cannot. be. 


cured . In the present care, we have to look 
at the state of thevJaw at the time when the 
question arises as” ‘to whether d person has com~ 


/ -miitted' any offentaé. If we find that the law which - 
. made the act an” offence has become completely 


ineffectual and nugatory, then - neither, Gai oa 
charge be framed nor can the accused person be 
convicted.” 

We have given above extracts from ihe Sia 
“minority of the : 
Keshavan’ Madhava Menon . 
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be mc* their Asiious ic a aoe 
oy oclover may be one’s en towards these 
tha 


judy idgme nts, the legal position is t what ‘the 


Bupreme Court has declared by a majority to be the 
of Clause (1) of Article 13 of our Constitu- 
| ti ion is, for the time being, the law of the land under 

ticle 141° of the Constitution. But, at the same 
t ‘im me, we cannot help obseryirg that, on a careful’ 
.c 0: ymparison of the two judgments, we feel more in- 


7 . 
| m< ts 41Uf 


I clined to agree with the judgment of the minority 
! than with that of the majority, in this case. It is 
rather difficult to agree with the view that, in the 
absence of a clear, saving provision to the contrary, 
_@ person can be tried and convicted under a so-called 
law on or after the 26th of January, 195), when the 
law itself has become void,and, therefore, nugatory, 
ineifectual, and “devoid of any foxal force Gr binding 
- effect” with effect from that date, because of its 
inconsistency with Article 13(1) of the Constitution. 
ay we also feel that there is a considerSble force in i 
2 contention of Mr. Durga Das" Basu® that 
| “To refuse to convict a person alter the com- 
_ mencement of the Constitution under a law which 
Bs ad become void upon the commencement of the 
i onstitution, is not giving retrospective effect to 
| the Constitution or any part of it, but to enforce 

» the Constitution itself.” 

‘Cne more point emerges in connexion with 
Article 13 of our Constitution, namely, what are the 
precise implications of the expressions “to the extent 
of such inconsistency” and “to the extent of the 
contravention, ” inthe Article? Obviously these ex- 
pressions apparent] tly mean that such provision or 
‘provisions of a law @s are inconsistent with, or are 
found to be in contravention of, as the case may be, 
any provision in Part III of the Corstitution, ; 
be treated as voi e entire law. This state- 
‘ment, however, is correct, subject to the requirements 


of what is known as “the principle of separability” or 


“the doctrine of severability." This question arose, 
for instance, in connexion with the case known as’ 
jomesh Thappar vs. The State of Madres. In this 
‘Case our Supreme Court held on®26th May, 1959, 
while declaring Section 9(1-A) of the Madras Main- 
tenance of Public Order Act, 1949, gaat DOU un- 
constitutional and void.”: 
: “Tt was . . . argued 


could not be considered 


* ' void, as, 
Article 13(1),_ ? 


“The law 
courts 


~ 45. Article 141 of our Constitution has laid down: 
declared by the Supreme Court shall be ig? on all 
thin the territory of India.” 
aes € . See Durga Das’ Basu, A Commentary on "L Constitution o} 
“ond ‘Edn., 195], p..  foot-note. aad 
aS: 41, Alo see ibid, PP. and 656-57, in this connexion, — 
48. Se 7 Reports, se bata aE 


at Section 9 (1-A) | 
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securing of! the public aie. or the e mainten 
of pubic’ order would include the security o! 
State, the impugned provision, as*applie a’ to. 
latter purpose, was covered by Cisse (ey 
Article 19 (of the Constitution) and must, 
said, be held to be valid. We are unabie to acte 
to this contention, Where a law purperieal tu 
wuthorise the impceition of restriclichs on 
fundamental right in language wade enough | 
cover—ra.trictions both within and without t 
limits of constitutionally permissible legis. sti 
coon affecting such right, it & not possuole 4 
psoid it even so iar as it may be apphed with 
the constitutional limits, as it 1s not severable. & 
long as the pessibility of its being applied 1 
purposes not sanctioned by the Constitution | ¢ 
not be ruled out, it must be held to be wh 
unconstitutional and void. In other words, Ola ¢ 
(2) of Article 19 having allowed the impositioi 
restrictions on the freedom of speech ang ~ 
pression only in cases where danger to the™ 
is involved, an enactment, which is capable — 
being applied to cazes where no such danger a 
arise, cannot be held to be constitutional — 
- valid to any extent,” 


Thus it is not always possible to sever or onal 
the offending or repugnant provision of a law fror 
the rest of the law. This seems to WB the position ” 
in the United States of America, Thus we find it u 
Willoughby :” a : oa 


“The Court will not permit the unzonstit 
tionality of a particular provision of a law — 
invalidate the entire law if it is possible to se para. 
the mvalid provision from the other provisi0ol 
without destroying or impairing their efi cigpey’ | 
aitain the results evidently intended bythe le, zi 
lature that enacted it. Even when thus ‘separabl | 
however, the court will not hold the remaimder 6: 
the law valid if there is doubt whether, ft 
realization of the whole of its will being render 
impcesible, the legislature would have desired 1 
execution of a part only . . . the courts poss 
and exercise a wide discretionary power in dete er 
mining whether or not an invalid provision m 
be separated from the other provimions of an ac 
so as to leave valid those other provisions.” s 
And we also find in Cooley:™ Riis. 


“Tt will sometime be found that an act of t th 
legislature is oppceed in some of its provisions 
the constitution, while others. standing by them 
celves, would be unobjectionable . . . Ia any 4 suck : 
case the portion which conflicts with the constitt 
tion, or in regard to which tie necessary condi 
tions have not been observed, must be treated a, 
a nullity. Whether the other ‘parts of the statute 
Invst also be adjudged void because of the z ri. 
ciation must depend upon a consideration of the 
Piet of the law, and in what manner and t 
what 


extent the uncorstitutional portion affe a : ; 
the remainder . . . Where, therefore, a part of 
statute is unconstitutional, that fact does n 
authorize the courts to declare the remainder void | 


49. As it originally was before its amendment by t ne ins 
éution (First Amendment) Act, 1951. Clause &). has b 1 us 
this sense in the rest of the extract quoted, BRYA? = Pa: 

. 50. See Willoughly, op.citey PP. poe Te . AS ie a 
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' also, unless all the provisions are connected in 
subject-matter, depending on each other, operating 
together for the same purpose, or otherwise 0 
connected together in meaning, that it cannot be 
presumed the legislature would have passed the 
one without the. other.” 


It is clear from the views of Professor Willoughby 
and Judge Cooley that in the United States also the 
Court of Law does not always find it possible to 
separate the invalid or repugitant~portion of a law 


It is evident from what has been shown above | 
that the two expressions “to the extent of such in- 
consistency” and “to the extent of the contravention” 
in Article 13 of our Constitution have sometimes a4 
much wider implication than what is warranted by'} 
their literal interpretation. 

Finally, I should like to say that in this avtighe? 
I have discussed only some preliminary points in 
connexion with our Fundamental Rights. In my next 


from the rest of the law. As in India, such “separa- few articles I propose to deal with some of our 
bility” or “severability” depends upon circumstances. specific Fundamental Rights. 
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; HYDERABAD : CITY OF*PROMISE 


By G. SRINIVAS RAO, m.a. 


CrAptep in the highlands of the Deccan. on the bank of 
River Moosi, Hyderabad is the metropolis of the State 
of the same name. With its number of ancient remains 
and towering structures of the past and _ present, 
enriched with a tradition of its own, it is a leading 
city of India and draws its visitors from far and near. 
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The Char | Minar 


“dream city” in the strict sense of 
the home of variety and 


It is by no means : 
the romantic term, still it ip 
grace. 

- The city of Hyderabad 
fall of several dynasties which 


has witnessed the rise and 
sprang up and dis- 


- 


appeared with the lapse of time. The history of such 


e@ 
a place must naturally be full of strange events and 
remarkable achievements. The chivalrous kings of old 
have left for us scores of inspiring works of art and © 
sculpture which speak eloquently of their creators, 
Hyderabad -has often been referred to as the meeting- 
place of different cultures and creeds and has preserved 





An inside view of the University 


its traces to this day. The Char Minar, erected by | 
Sultan Quli Kutub Shah in the year 1591, is easily the 
most striking monument and deserves all the tribute it 
receives. Lying at a stone’s throw from it, the Maccac : 
Mass id, also of that peri is worthy structure. The 
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Park 


remains of Golconda Fort, in the proximity of the 
city, bring to our minds the heart-breaking stories and 
legends attached to it. 
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very highly of it and has paid glowing tributes to this” 
remarkable piece of work. Similarly the High Court, ~ 
Osmania General Hospital, the State Library, the” 





The Osmania University 


The city has the usual bustle and gtamour with 
beautiful buildings, well-furnished roads an@ busy 
traffic. The schools, colleges and all sorts of technical 
institutions have made it the pilgrimage of learning 
where the students gather from the whole State and 
elsewhere, There are many luxurious picture houses 
(a couple of which are air-conditioned), gardens and 
parks, which are the favourite spots of the dwellers. 
The Naya Pul and the Tank Bund present charming 
views, while the Salar Jung Museum and the Falak- 
numa Palace are some of the must-be-seen show places, 
Since its integration with the Indian Union in 1948, 
Hyderabad has come to play a more prominent part. 
The All-India Industrial Exhibition is -held here 
annually while a number of conferences take place 
which bring to this city a stream of tourists. 





Usmama General Hospitar 


In these days of a general deterioration in the 
fields of architecture and sculpture, which seem to be 
the virtual monopoly of the masters of the past, we 
have tobe contented with works of a comparatively 
lesser skill and inferior quality. Among the worthy - 
constructions of the Modern Age, the Osmania Univer- 
sity should be named first. Every visitor has; spoken 


The Osman Sagar 


Madina Building and the Legislative Assembly are alls 
excellent structures of the present day. : 
The Osmania University, existing since 1918, is 
unique in the sense that it was the first institution to? 
impart its education in Urdu, an Indian language. It¥ 
was certainly a bold experiment which proved a suc- 
cess. Sinee the integration of Hyderabad with the™ ‘ 
Indian Union, the face and the working conditions of. ‘ 
the University have changed considerably and English | 
has slowly been replaced. Lately there is again a” 
proposal that it should be a Hindi University directiyas 
administered by the Central Government. The protest | 
of ihe people of the State in this matter seems to bey 
justified since a University—with such a short lease of 4 
life—cannot change its medium so very often and thus 
deteriorate its standards. 
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The Tank Bund 


Having made a considerable headway in the field 
of industry, the city has a number of large- and small- 
scale factories which produce commodities like ciga= 
rettss, matches, biscuits, cement, alcohol and glass.) 
Outside the city there are several mills puffing day and) 
night. There is thus hardly any actiyity left out which 
is virtually within its reach. 
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If the State is divided on linguistic basis, as it is 
likely to be done in the near future, the city will 
Baturally belong to the Andhras. But no prudent 
observer will deny the fact that the city is essentially 
cosmopolitan and owes its beauty and prosperity due 
to tve combined efforts of different people who inhabit 
this little city of delights. 





A street scene at Hyderabad 


Journalism has suffered a setback in Hyderabad 


Quite a few dailies and periodicals in English, Hindi, 


Urdu and Telugu are publizhed here but none can be 
claimed to have reached the expected standards, Seve- 
ral papers appear every now and then only to die the 





Hyderabad M. G. Railway Station ill:minated 
on the Republic Day 


lest moment. Rather unfortunately, Hyderabad today 
annot boast of even one journalist of mternational 
ame. 
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The exhausting and monotonous life, coupled with 
an extreme climate, naturally needs many parks and 
health-resorts for the people who have fortunately not 
lost their interest in pastoral sights and simple objects- 
of Nature. The spacious public garden of the city has 
become the centre of attraction with its heavenly breeze 
and romantic surroundings. It has within its four walls 
a Zoo and the Health Museum and is visited by many 
people every day and on Sundays in particular. Boys 
and girls, most of whom are still at schools and 
colicges, have made this garden colourful with their 
pleasing display of latest fashions. 





Holiday-makers at Nizam Sagar 


While the city is overcrowded with a suffocating 
atmosphere, it is justly proud of pcssessing some 
beautiful lakes in its vicinity. These are the blessed 
spots to which the tired folk turn up for recreation 
and a holiday-change. The Osman Sagar, popularly 
known as Gandipet, with its green parks touching 
water, and the Himayat Sagar have already become 
favourite haunts for the visitors, while at a distance of 
eight miles to the south of the city lies Umda Sagar, 
unother lake of great beauty. The tanks and rivers 
are a very poor substitute for the splashing sea; 


nevertheless’ they are a blessing in disguise for 
places far from the seashore. 
In the years yet to bubble up from “eternity 


cauldron,” Hyderabad is likely to attain a unique 
position which it so worthily deserves. With its steady 
all-round progress in different walks of life, it is fast 
developing into a great city. Its promising future 
appears today to be something more realistic than a 
mere dream, 


EA 


A visit to Simla, specially in summer, i certainly one 
that a tourist must long for, in view of its fine hill 
climate. The picturesque mountainous scenery of 
Simnla is really enchanting. To me Simla appeared 
to be dreamy. The lofty Himalayan ranges seem 
to beacon travellers from the plains for a halt and 
rest, 





An aerial view of Simla 


During the British regime Simla was the Summer 
Capital for’the Vicercy and Goyernor-General of 
India. In free India today we have our Govern- 
ment houses and Rastrapati Bhawan on the Summer 
Hill at Simla. 


Situated at an altitude of 6181 ft. above the sea 
level and at a distance of 1299 miles from Calcutta 
Simla stands in her own hill grandeur. Simla ‘en- 





Simla in a full-moon night 


joys a fine cycle of seasons quite in contrast to those 
generally prevailing in other mountain regions of 
India. A journey to Simla from Calcutta ip a 
matter of about 48 hours by the fastest Mail train. 
Tke Delhi Mail leaves Howrah (Calcutta) every 
night at 20-25 hrs. and reaches Kalka on the third 


day. The journey should, in the interest of health 
and for the sake of comforts, be conveniently 
broken at Delhi, the capital of India. The Second 


Class Mail fare from Howrah to Simla is Rs. 108|4|9 
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By MANIKLAL MUKHERJI ‘ 


1 
and the fares for Inter and Third classes are Rs, 71-1-9 : 


and Rs. 40-10-9 reepectively. For breakfast, lunches” 
and dinners the railway catering arrangements | 
are quite satisfactory though somewhat expensive. | 

The journey to Simla covers two stages, viz,” 


Howrah to Kalka and Kalka to Simla, the latter) 


portion covering a hill journey of 60 miles on a meters] 
| 
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Clouds over Simla before monsoon 


gauge railway. There are eighteen hill stations 

between Kalka and Simla and the Mail passes” 

through as many as one hundred and three tunnels, 

The hill journey is pleasant indeed and provides & 
> 


— 


Fog over Simla during monsoon 


thriil. It takes the train ebout five 
pass through tunnels Nos. 10 and 33. 
The picturesque hill stations of Jabeli, Barog and 
Tara Devi would excite a keen photographer to snap. 
Fine puris, curry and sweets are sold at Barog. The 
dritking water is refreshing. Around her Simla has a 
belt of three high peaks, viz., Jakoo Hill (8049 ft.) 


minutes to 


“above sea), Prospects Hill (7137 ft.) and Tara Deyi 


(7070 ft.). On the top of Jakoo: Hill stands in sublime 
serenity the temple of Sree Hanumanjee, loosely 











termed as the “Monkey Temple.” It overlooks the 
Ridge and the Mall where Western Commands very 
recently played the beating of the retreat for the first 
time after World War II. 

The Grand Hotel and the Simla Kalibari occupy a 
wery central position. The Post Office, the Railway 
Station, Tourists Bureau and the office of Messrs. 
Thomas Cook, etc., are not far from the Grand Hotel. 
The Prospects Hill stands towards the end of the 
Boileaugan} Road and not very far from the Hotel 
‘Cecil and the Hindu Hotel. The temple of Kamana 
‘Devi stands on the peak of the Prospects Hill which is 
‘a place for picnic as well as for pilgrimage. 





Kalka at Dawn. Hills in the background 


Unlike the Jakoo Hill where there are benches to 
‘sit on and pipewater to drink on the way uphill there 
‘@re no such provisions on the Prospects Hill. For 
‘water supply, rainwater in the rains and snow in the 
‘winter are stored up in a reservoir embedded into the 
‘rocks at the top. The way is too slippery to provide 
for a foothold at places. 





The Mall, the Chowringhee of Simla 


The Summer Hill is the station next below Simla 
and is noted for the Government buildings and the 
Presidential Lodge. Summer lasts in Simla from the 
‘Thiddle of March to the end of June. It i hot in the 
day but cold in the night even during summer. The 
rains appear by the third week of June and some- 
times in the fourth week when it becomes difficult to 
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get out of doors. The months of July and August 
make up the rainy season in Simla. 
' The climate of Simla, as I was told by a friend, 
Mr. K. G. Mathur of the Simla Station, is excellent- 
during the months of September to November and 
right up to the middle of December. 

From the middle of December to the middle of 
Mey there is winter in Simla, the months of January 
and February being the snowfall days. Sometimes, 
during winter the temperature comes down as low as 
25 degree Fahrenheit. Snow-fall on the Jakoo Hill is 
very deep, being five to six feet at times, and the 
average snow-fall in Simla proper is between one foot 
to three feet deep. 


The mc&t thickly populated part of Simla is the 
Mall, whigh may be ealled the heart of Simla throb- 
bing day and night with merry shoppers, gay walkers 
and busy people. Most of the offices, bazars and shops 
are located gt Mall. Like most of the hill stations of 
India, Simla does not-‘boast of a varied road system. 
The Mall Road is the longest and next to it is the 
Boileaugan} Road that leads to the Prospects Hill. 
The Cart Road is very fine, 





A street scene on the Mall, Simla 


Water and electricity are supplied to Simla cily 
from the Reservoir and the Hydraulic Power Station at 
the Sutlej, six miles off from Simla. Curiously enowgh 
a hot spring springs out of the cold bed of the Sutlej, 
a phenomenon which baffles scientists. Simla is ad- 
ministered by an efficient Municipal Council. The 
roads are always found clean and there are no 
epidemics, Spitting on road sides is strictly prohibited 
and is punishable with a fine of Rs. 50. 

The services generally rendered by the Simla 
Tourists Bureau and Thomas Cook & Co... are 
really praiseworthy. Thomas Cook is the only friend 
of the tourists in Simla as also is the Tourists Bureau 
itself. £ pel 

Rice has been derationed at Simla, The best Bans- 
mati rice sells at Re. 1-2 per seer now. Most of 
the vegetables are available between six to 
ten annas a seer. Potato sells at annas six a seer and 


~'SEMLA IN SUMMER ~ 


onions annas two. Fish, meat and milk are available 
in abundance, fish selling at Rs. 3 a seer, meat at 
Rs, 2-8 and milk at Re. 1 a seer. The best milk is 
supplied by Messrs Keventers Ltd. in bottles as I saw 
at the Grand Hotel. The chief fruits of Simla are the 
apples, peaches, apricots and cherries. I found apples 
selling at Rs. 3 a seer when I viited the place in June. 
The prices of cherries and peaches, etc, were between 
a rupee and one rupee and eight annasg a seer. “Simla 
is the dearest hill station and Kashmir is the cheapest,” 
said a friend of mine. 





The Church and the Ridge above the Mall, Simla 
The charges of the hotels vary at Simla, being 
from Ks. 12 to Rs. 5. Sometimes the minimum 
may be Rs. 4 at some hotels. There is a fine cafeteria 
at Simla Mall where a meal sells at annas eight 
only. The Bengal Hotel is the only hotel run by a 
Bengali. 





Front view of the Simla Kali-Bari Temple 


There are clubs, cinemas and theatres in Simla. 
The Simla Gaiety Theatre can boast. as possessing one 
of the best stages in Northern India. Of cinemas 
mention may be made of Riveli, Ritz and Regal. 

Tourists are warned to beware of the agents of 
some mushroom hotels who would cajole them into 
their folds where it. would be difficult to get whole- 
some food. The safest course for a tourist is to go to 
either to the Grand Hotel or the Simla Kalibari direct 
from the railway station and to take the porter as 
his only faithful guide. 


The rickshaw is the common conveyance used in 
Simla. The charges for a rickshaw are one rupee and 
annas eight for the first mile and annas twelve for each 
of the succeeding miles. The Simla rickshaw is an 
object of curiosity to a newcomer to Simla. The 
body of the rickshaw looks like a small phaeton which 
is pulled by two men at the front while two others 
push it from behind. The dexterity with which they 
use their legs as foot brakes in encountering a down- 
ward slope over the hill is really surprising. Of course. 
there are taxis and buses, ponies and cycles are alse 





Bautony, the private house of Maharaja 
of Darbhanga 


available on hire. 
A porter or a pony is an indispensable vehicle for 


carrying heavy burdens from one place to another. = 


The porter of Simla is a typical man with regard to 





The Ridge with the Band Stand 


the device he adopts to carry his load which is placed 
in a loop of strong rope tied around his waist and 
neck. The porters are tillmen of the Himachai 
Pradesh. They have a very sturdy build. 

A walk along the Mall in the evening amongst 
merry frolicking children, fair well-dressed ladies an@ 
gay. walkers is a real pleasure. Here one would find 
pricipally Punjabis and citizens of Himachal 
Pradesh with a sprinkling of people from other States, 
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At the bate of the Jakoo Hill is the Ridge with 
Band Stand where stands a life-size portrait of the 
Faiher of the Nation. Bapuji looks on affectionately, 
as it were, at his beloved children and puts this 


question to everybody: “Do you love me? If so, 
follow the path of truth and non-violence and make 
happy and prosperous.” 


India 
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scene. The house lights seem to wink at the stars 
above. Simla is more charming at night. 

The benched Municipal terraces for access to 
which half-an-anna is levied afford a very clear view - 
of Simla and its surroundings. No tourist should miss 
a chance to seat himself there. 

The main bazars of Simla are 


the Middle 





The Hotel Cecil, Simla 


At dawn the hills and the houses seem to peep 
out of the pine groves and the fuming smokes issuing 
out of every house herald the time for breakfast and 
tex. The music from the band of the Western Com- 
mands under General Thimaya of Korea fame cheers 
mp the passerby as he takes his morning stroll. 

At noon the mountains look like the furrows 
created by a plough in the paddy fields of West 
Bengal. The black crows and the white-brown kites 
soar up in the silvery sky. The troops of monkeys 
Becin to be busy all day over the pines. They are 
fond of pine fruits. 





Office 


The Cleremont, a Central Government 
Building on the Mall, Simla 


At candle-light the city wears a charming sight. 
The never-ending rows of mountains with the wooden 
houses embedded into the rocks and the pine groves 
vanishing in the darkness below a star-lit sky with 
the smiling moon above add a real charm to the 


A train entering Simla Station 


Bazar, Lower Bazar and the Lakkar Bazar lying close 
to the Mall which again is the principal shopping 
centre of Simla. Restaurants and places of amuse- 
ments are on the Mall Road. 

There are schools, colleges, hospitals and clubs 
in Simla. Simla chooses her Miss Simla every year 
very ceremoniously. 

The Himalaya Brahmo Samaj (established in 
1875) by Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen, stands 
like a noble hermitage in fine hilly surroundings 
amidst the pines, opposite the Gorton Castle on the 
Mii Road. The 68th consecration anniversary of the 





The Card Road and the Railway Track following 
each other 


Samaj came off on the 19th of June when a public 
meeting on “Fellowship of Faiths’ was held under the 
presidency of Justice Shri J. L. Kapoor. 

The Simla Kali Bari, which is a cent per cent 
Bengali Institution very generously backed by the 
local people and visitors from ell parts of India isa 
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fine temple:on a bill top on the Mall Road, I had 
‘an occasion to witness “Kedar Rai” staged with 
spectacular success by the Kishore Sangha. The big 
assemblage of the Bengalis was, indeed, a surprise 
to me. | 

The Simla Kalibari 
1823. To know the 


founded in the year 
background of the 


was 


historical 





A train over a viaduct in Kalka-Simla 
Railway Section 
Simla Kalibari, the inquisitive tourist must have to 
secure a copy of The Simla Kalibar—A Historical 
Retrospect (1823-1931) by its late 
Sudhir Chandra Sen. A copy of Sir Edward J. 
Buck’s Simla Past and Present will also be helpful 


for the inquiry. 





The Band Stand, Simla 


After the Gurkha War, the victorious’ British 
snatched this hilly tract of Simla from Nepal early 
in the nineteenth century, and gave it to the then 


Maharaja of Patiala-as a gift for his co-operation 
with the British. The place soon became famous a® a 
fine health resort very much liked by the Europeans. 
Under a treaty Simla was annexed to British India. 
The early ~ Bengali settlers who first came as the 
employees of a military survey office) gradually 
increased in number. The population of the Bengali 
community today, counting men, women and children, 
must-come up to a thousand. 

~ A> brief description of our journey to Simla is 
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interest to the readers. On the llth of June, 054, 











may not be without 
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given below, which, perhaps, 


when the monsoon was knocking at the gates of 
West Bengal we left Calcutta for Simla by the” 
61 Up Howrah-Delhi-Kalka Mail at 20-25 hours, Ome 
the morning of the 12th at about 10-15 hours we 
arrived at Allahabad where we finished our lunch, 








The Gorton Castle, .where the Legislative 
Department of the ex-British India Govern- 
ment was accommodated. Now an office of 

the A. G., Punjab 


came Bes ‘Sighs. 










' ay 
Simla Railway Station. Jakoo Hill in the 
background 


The ipluish lights of Rajghat were visible w 
the Mail was crossing the Jumna, and seemed t¢ 
convey to our hearts the eternal message of = ; 
love and non-violence. 

We finished our dinner at Delhi and went to sleep: 
At about 6-20 a.m. on the morning of the 13th June 
we found ourselves at Kalka. It reminded me os 
Metupalayam, the gateway to the Nilgiris. Kalka 
a pretty large station where we had to get down to. | 
prepare ourselves for the next lap of the journeys 
Here we had to make over all our bags and baggages 


_to the railway authorities for which we got a rooeipla 
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Madras; Shri H. G. Chaoji, Chief Inspector of 
Boilers; Madhya Pradesh; Shri Mehdi Ali Mirza, 
Chief Inspector of Boilers and Factories, Hyderabad 
and Deccan; Shri S. Pahdi, Chief Inspector of Boilers, 
Orissa and Shri P. Kukillaya, Chief Inspector of 
Factories; Travancore-Cochin. We left the Mall at 


The Taradevi Railway Station on Kaltka-Simla 
Railway 


about 8 A.M. On account of a pain in my leg I hired 
a rickshaw which is one-seater at Simla. The distamce 
uphill is about a mile and a half. To provide for the 
comforts of travellers there are benches and pipe- 
Waver supply on the way. At some places we had to 
climb very cautiously as it was too slippery to 
maintain a foothold. The rickshaw had to be left 
behind about a furlong below the peak. As we went 
‘ up troops of monkeys ran up to us for food. We gave 
them some grams which we took with us. The 
temple of Shri Hanumanjee stands on the top. When 
we came down to the Mall it was past 11-30 A.m. 


The Summer Hill Railway Station near Simla 

A trip to Moshobra is a delightful journey indeed 
but an excursion to the Prospects Hill is all the more 
pleasant and thrilling. It was on the 2ist June that 
Shri Nirode Baran Nath of the Himachal Pradesh 
Government Secretariat at Simla invited us again to 
accompany him to the Prospects Hill about two and 
a half miles from the Railway Station. Accordingly, 
Shri S. N. Mahalingam, Shri H. G. Chaoji, Shri 


Sailendra Kumar Nath and myvelf started from the ~ 
Grand Hotel at about 3 P.M. We walked up to Hotel © 
Cevil and thereafter I hired a rickshaw as requested | 
by my companions. The rickshaw passed tarough fine | 
hillways and the scenery around appeared to be really 
picturesque. What struck me most on the way were 
the notice boards of three Governments, viz., Himas® 
chal Pradesh Government, Punjab Government, and — 
the Simla Administration (Delhi). The police wore — 


cu 


Laia Lajpat Rai’s statue at the Mall, Simla B 
different uniforms at different traffic controls. It was) 
really unity in diversity. India is one and ine) 
divisible in spirit. The rickshaw carried me to they 
foot of the Prospects Hill and waited for my return, | 
With the help of the stick I had purchared at Simla” 


at Lakkar Bazar I began to climb. The way uphill) 


was very steep at places and I had_ to stop for 
breath at many a point. In this way I had to walk 
up about a mile from the base and came to they 
temhple of Kamana Devi. Gstting on to the top” 1 
found some merry parties, men, women and children= 
still engaged in their picnics and merry-makingsy 
while some were already on their journey downwards) 
It was a pleasant sight indeed! The Summer Hilly 
with the Presidential Lodge stared me in the face omy 
the opposite side of the Prospects Hill, and a Railway 
tunnel was also visible from t!.e top. 1s 


Grand Hotel, Simla 


Joytsi Sri Sitaram who is. the sebait of. the 
temple, his son being the priest, told me that the 
temple was built about two hundred years ago when” 
the city of Simla was still under contemplation, Gode™ 
dess -Durga, he told me, ordered the Raja of Junga im 
a dream to pick her up from the mountains and) 
build a temple for Her. Thus came the temple into” 
existence which has been since then a place. for 









‘Hindu pilgrimage. Unlike the Jakoo Hill there are 
no benches for tired travellers to sit on, on the way. 





; The writer and his friends 
There is also no arrangement for pipewater supply 


“as I have said already. The cast-iron reservoir at the 
2 D is the only source of water supply to the pilgrims 
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child in the United States is entitled to receive 

a free education in one of the local tax-supported 

f schools operated under the general supervision of 

ach. Estate’s board of education. However, parents 

whe prefer to do so may always send their children 
(© other schools of their own choice. 
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S Each child receives individual attention. A little help from 
: teacher clarifies a puzzling problem 


These may be private schools operated for profit, 
‘Bon-profit schools financed by private funds, 
echools sponsored by churches or other institutions, 
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and the tourists, On enquiry I came to learn that the 


reservoir is filled up with rain water during the rains 
and with snow during snow-fall in the winter to 
maintain the water supply. The water appeared to be - 


as clear as pure water. | 

Here we sat for some time. Shri S. N. Maha- 
lingam and Shri Sailendra Kumar Nath took some 
snapshots which have been published in the body of 
this artidle. We returned back to the Mall at about 
seven o'clock in the evening. 

We left Simla on the 23rd June 1954, of course, 
not with unmixed joy, that is to say with a heart 
hankermg to return home which is ever so sweet. 
However, we bade goodbye to Simla and were back 
to the plains of West Bengal on the 25th: But the 
memories Of our associations at Simla still linger in 
my mind and a few endearing faces which became 


familiar to me still haunt me. 
e 


_ PARENTS CO-OPERATE TO ESTABLISH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


provided only that they offer the child an education 
that meets the State’s standards. 

There are various reasons why American parents 
sometimes elect to send their children to a school 
outside the free system. They may be eager. to test 
new educational methods that would be beyond the 
scope of the necessarily more 
standardized tax-supported — schooi. 
They may wish their child: to be 
brought up under the guidance of 
instructors belonging to a particular 
religious faith. They may feel that 
their child has unusual talents that 
need special development, or that 
he requires more personal attention 
than is possible if he lives in a 
rapidly growing area where the 
schools are temporarily overcrowded. 

If the particular educational facili- 
ties that they desire are not avaii- 
able in their community, parents 
frequently combine to establish a 
school through their own efforts. 
Such a co-operative school, planned, 
financed and directed by parents is 
the Burgundy Farm Country Day 
School in the State of Virginia, a 
few miles from the capital city of 


Washington. 

The people who founded the 

school a few years ago are 
families of modest means, the men being for 


or the most part employed in professional or scientific 


work for the Government, ae city and suburban 
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a a better chance to grow up & contact with nature other private schools in the area, _—- Ae 
ind with a maximum of healthy outdoor living, At the Burgundy Farm School the childbes) are 
ae. - They believed, too, that it was good for children intzoduced to learning by easy stages that will * 3 
.. tart their education as far as possible by “doing,” stimulate their interest and imagination, 
at. athe than by learning exclusively by rote. They also Reading i taught with special care, In the frst. 
e eager for their children to gain an early appre- year of school the children do not read regularly in 
12 ation of music and art and to experience the satis- primers, Instead, reading is related to their activities, BS: 
faction of expression in those fields, And finally, they their daily routines or unusual experiences, and they 
anted a school, that, while making no distinction come to asociate the printed or written word with — 
ween religious sects, would emphasize particularly what it represents before they know their letters. 
e spiritual and cultural aspects of life that are Arithmetic, too, has its beginning in experiences 
& basi of mutual human understanding and good- enzountered during the course of the school day. 
. Incidentally, many races and religions are re- Couating block, sharing out crackers, helping keep — 
ted by the school’s teachers and by its 180 attendance erecords, all become opportunities to 
pup 8, who range in age from 5-year-old beginner become familiar with numbers, Eight-year-olds at the 
o children of 11 or 12. - school rfn a chicken business on the farm meg: 
_ The founding parents discovered an ideal site for gataering egos and keeping accounts, The ten-y 
es in a nearby former dairy farm, standing 0.ds run a school store at which all children shop ted zi 
on a hill surrounded by 20 acres of woods, rolling necessary supplies, such as pencils and stationery. - 
; | s, meadows and streams. Volunteering their time Through such practical experiences children are 
‘skills they gradually remodelled the farm helped to discover rules and to undettand them. 
sildings into light. airy modern clasxrooms, a large After the child has learned to write, note taking, 
“a mbly room, a reference library, offices, an art report writing and creative expression all help the 
sa m designed for creative expression in many media, development of writing skill. The 11 and 12-vear-olds _ 
a carpentry shop where the children can learn produce a newspaper; art and music, too, have an 
work with their hands. ’ important part in the curriculum, Each child is given 
JA modern kitchen was installed in one of the the opportunity to discover and. develop his abilities 
suilc ings, and each day the whole school enjoys a with paint and clay, and there is euthusiastic partici- 
on 
ourishing midday meal planned by a group of pation by all groups in singing, folk-dancing and — 
* hers. Mothers also work in the library, instruct in music appreciation, with many  ehildren beginning 
e arts, and Help in the classrooms under the direc-. private instrumental instruction. 
on a of trained teachers, | Carpentry work is directed by a skilled carperter 
" es parent also contributes. some time and in a well-equipped shop where children of all ages — 
bor to the school’s upkeep and improvement. learn to use hand and power tools ge soon as they are 
Mathers usually give at least two weekends a year old enough to master them. 
to this work, which frequently also becomes _ the Parents are satisfied that this school which va | 
occasion for family recreation, with a picnic in the themselves have created supplies the needs of their 
Wo ods or a swim in the pool. Because their parents children well, Keeping in close touch with State 
wake part in these activities, the -children come to ‘records, they find that achievement of the Burgundy 
F that their educational life is a family enterprixe School children is well above the average. They note, 
ae all share and in which the family ties has too, that as the groups of children progress through _ 
becoine more closely knit. the school, their achievement rises higher and _ 
_ The capital for the enterprise is provided by the higher above the expectations for their grade level. 
Sh: ents, who, when they enroll their child, purchase Educational foundations have been well and truly 
2 “non-interest-bearing bond ($250) which is returned laid, and this co-operative enterprise by parents is — 
dig n the child leaves and another takes his place. producing rewarding results in their children’s deve. 
eonse the parents help in the school in so many lopment and preparation for iifpe—USIS. 
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An Obituary Tribute 


By Pror. 0. C. GANGOLY 


On the 4th June, 1954, has died an eminent Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court at the age of 63 years. 
Amarendra Nath Sen had built a reputation as an up- 
right judge of great independence of spirit and as a 
champion of the rights of subjects against the encroach- 
ment of the executive. For many years a District and 
Sessions Judge, he quickly earned a promotion to the 
Bench of the Hizh Court, a position which he occupied, 
from 1927 until the year 1951 when he retired after 
completing his 60th year. During his tenure of office 
he contributed not a little to the glorious traditions 
of the High Court in administering jusfice without 
any consideration of fear or favour. In ong of his 
great judgments he had remarked : 


“Tt has always been the proud traditions cf 
this Court to stand between the subjéct and any 
encroachment of his liberty by the Executive®or any 
other authority however high. It is a great tradi- 
tion which we have inherited and we believe that 
this Court will be worthy of this inheritance. 
Amidst the strident clamour of political strife and 
the tumult of the clash of conflicting classes, we 
must remain impartial. This Court is no respector 
of persons and its endeavour must be to ensure that 

above this clamour and tumult the strong calm 
voice of iustice shall always be heard.” : 

This judgment was eulogized by the famous journal 
Capital in the following terms: 

“We are proud to present this judgment. Tr is, 
we think, much more than an outstanding and cours- 
geous judgment. It is an inspiring and may be a 
historic one: Because in words ot un-exampled 
force and sincerity, it records the ‘proud tradition of 
the High Court to stand between the subject and any 
encroachment on his liberty by the Executive or any 
authority bowever high.’ 

“The Judgment regarded as a literary essay alone 
is, in the writer's humble opinion, worthy to rank 
with Macaulay and Emerson.” 

But in another way, Justice A. N. Sen upheld the 
reputation of High Court Judges in purely intellectual 
and cultural fields. Recently, it has been the prac; 
tice of High Court Judges to confine themselves exclu- 
sively to the duties of dispensing justice, somewhat 
neglecting the larger world of learning and culture. In 
this respect Justice A. N. Sen followed the brilliant 
examples of such gallaxy of judges who adorned the 
High Court Bench as: Sir William Jones, the great Crien- 
tal Scholar, who translated Kalidasa’s Sakuntala and 
who founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal; F. E. 
Pargiter,~ another eminent Sanskrit Scholar, who studied 
the Puranas and wrote his classical work on the Dynas- 
ties of the Kaliyuga; Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, whose 
reputation as an eminent jurist was outshone by his 


-gontributions into the fields of scholarship, learning 
and education, as President of the Asiatic Society and 
_ the Mohabodhi Society, and, as Vice-Chancellor of the 
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Calcutta University which he raised to the status of the # 
oreatest university in Asia; Sir Gurudas ~Banerjee whose_ x 
contributions to education were equally _ brilliant ; Sir 
Herbert Holmwood, whose interest in the study and 
development of Indian Art sometimes surpassed his” rf 
reputaticn as an independent judze; Sir John Woodroffe, 
whose eminence as a great judge was eclipsed by his E 
eminence as a great connoisseur and collector of Indian 
Art, the study of which he advanced as President of ~ 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, and whose profound 
studies of the Tantra literature of India secured for i 
him an honourable and brilliant place in recent oriental 


Justice A. N. Sen 
scholarship. This interesting contact of High Court — 
judges with the claims of Indian Art as a unique. and 
b-illiant phase of Indian culture was also upheld by 
anoher eminent Judge, Sir Norman Edgley, whose — 
active interest in the study of Indian Art won for him — 
the Presidentship of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 3 

To this list of brilliant champions of Indian culture — 
Justice A. N. Sen added his name as a fine connois- | 
seur and a great collector of Indian Art. To many 3 
people, service to the cause of Indian culture is regarded — 
as a more patriotic national service than mere routine a 
dispensation of justice in a court of law, particularly, in © 
the present juncture, when the study of Indian Art: is | 
in a quandry, and when this: branch of study is being — 
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ef FP aiscoinfrure of Indian scholarship in the. field. 2 


7. To many people, collection of masterpieces of 
Erworks of Art is regarded as a natrow and selfish 
, P hobby. But it is seldom realized that it is the interest 
“in a_ cultivation of this hobby which has in the past 
-™ade valuable contributions to the growth of our 
a Museums and Art Galleries and the development of the 
understanding and appreciation of National Art in all 
' countries. The gifts that eminent collectors of Art have 
“i “made to the public galleries and museums in England 
and the Continent, have greatly contributed to the 

awakening of national interest in national art, and in, 
ne “uplifting the standard of appreciation of the Fine Arts 
= a potent instrument of spiritual life. In India we 
are lagging far behind in the growth of public collections 
oo " masterpieces of Art, and the level of public apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of works of art is at a very low ebb 

Sand could only be raised to a_ reasonable level by 
« liceriminative collection of representative masterpieces 

to illustrate the high standard of imaginative qualities 
and technical perfections, attained in, the past achieve- 
+) ments of India in the realm of visual arts. Unless high 
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andards could be set up in our public collections, 
* ihe present generation will be incompetent 
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to offer 
healthy criticism of contemporary art or to inspire 
s modern artists to give their best in comparison with the 
‘ste andards set up by our old masters, 


~., 


From this point of view, private connoisseurs and 
elector of Art render a valuable service to art 
‘education and to the raising of the level of art- 
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‘appreciation: and also in “hlecice the boundaries ot 
our knowledge of this history of Art. 

It is a matter of congtatulation that in recent times 
in Free India an eminent Judge of the High Cov 
devoted his spare hours to the study of Indian Art and 
patiently built up a great collection of old masterpieces - 
discovering surprising and unique specimens, — hitherto 
unknown, and which have enlarged our knowledge of © 
the history of Indian Art and provided opportunities to _ 
the merits of a great phase of Indian culture inaccessible 
to those confined to the productions of literature. 

This is not the time to examine and indicate the 
extent and the meriis of the collection of Indian Att 
made by the late Justice A. N. Sen. When this 
eminent connoisseur began to collect specimens of old 
Indian masfrpieces, it was believed that the finest — 
specimens had been exported out of India by the zeal of — 
foreign collectors and globe-trotters and there was nothing | 
to pick up for a late Indian comer in the field. By . 
incessant search and patient researches the late Mr. Sen — 
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proved that India has not yet been drained of all her art. 


treasures and that it is the duty of all nationals to take 
stock of their national art-treasures and to help 
preserve them for prosperity to study and to 
realize the heights achieved by Indians in the realm of 
Fine Arts which an Englishman discovered in 1907 for 
the forgetful Indian nationals, then wholly unconscious — 
of their great heritage. 
A. N. Sen’s collection of Indian masterpieces is a 


singular and patriotic service to a great national cause — 


which will certainly outshine his services to the impartial _ 
eure of justice in a court of law. 
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DYLAN THOMAS 
Cherubie Lover and Mag'c Poet 


By Pror. JOSEPH MINATTUR, m.4\, 


t v3 I 
‘Ds N Thomas passed away last- November. He was 
~0 nly thirty-nine. In him was lost one of the great 
Pe sts of the presen: century. Herbert Read considers 
nat Thomas “wrote the most absolute poetry that has 
beer written in our time.” 
_ Dylan Thomas was a most endearing person. He 
+ a cherubic aspect laced with a prospect of archangelic 
pov er. 
- He was not tall; the extreme bieadide: of his body 
| his astonishing agility gave an impression of great 
phy: sical strength brimming with superabundant life. 
Vith his amber curls, full eyes and a speaking voice, 
fu a of magnificence and beauty, he could easily endear 
himself to anyone. 
F: - With him appearance was not deceptive. 


* 
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There was 
tcnniness about him which, mingled with his generous 
= sincerity, added to his great charm, He loved 
ity with a holy love characteristic of his childlike 
innocence of mind. From the abundance of his love for 
& common man he wrote : 
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“In my craft or ‘libs art 

Exercised in the still night 

When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 

I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 

On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 

Not for the proud man apart 

From the raging moon I write 

On these spindrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms, 

But for the lovers, their arms 

Round the griefs of the ages 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft. or art.” | 
He was generous in his pity and ardent in his love 


for those whose life’s path was strewn with thorns. In 


“Unluckily for a Death” he wrote : ee. eo 
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His striped and noonmaned. tribe 
striding to holocaust, 

The she-mules bear their minotaurs.” 
To Dylan Thomas ,poetry was no jealous mistress. 
He loved his wife with ‘a’ singular’ devotion. About his 
wife he told Miss Edith Sitwell who built for him the 
best barricade imaginable when his Twenty Five Poems 
was fiercely mauled by the London critics. 
first moment I saw her, she has been -the only one, 
There never has been, there never will be anyone bu! 
her.” When he was twenty-two he married Caitlin 
MacNamara. She was a beautiful girl’ with (to quote 
Miss Sitwell) “light, bright, sparkling hair that seemed 
to hold all the colour of a spring day, wild-rose cheeks, 
and dancing blue eyes.” No wonder the poet loved her 
to wild distraction, : 


: ; 
“in-the cool .of your mortal garden . 
With immortality at my side like Christ the sky” 

‘ (“Unluckily for a Death’) 

Their beautiful mutual love was oneeof “the few 
luscious things on man’s drab earth. "@ 

A poet’s material rewards have always been more 
ethereal than real. So in order to make their lives not 
far too elusive for his wife, two sons and a daughter, 
Thomas made occasional ventures into broadcasting, 
scenario-writing, story-telling and . public speaking. 


e ~* II 
“Poetry,” said Dylan. Thomas,- “recording the 
' stripping of the individual darkness, must inevitably 
cast light ‘upon what has been hidden for too long, 
and by so doing make clear’ and naked’ exposure.” 
- He seemed to have tried to probe the recesses of 
the subconscious and the result was the beautiful obscurity 
of his-early poems. Burt as he laid a firm hold on 


the great issues of life there developed a concentration 
and .an | 
utter poignance ‘of utterance as in these lines from “In. 


of significant expression as in “A Grief Ago” 


the White Giant’s Thigh? : 


“Through throats many rivers meet, the 
curlews cry, 

Under the conceiving moon, on the high chalk hill, 

And there this night I walk in the “white giant's 
thigh, 

-Where barren ‘as boulders women Iie longing still 

To labour and love though they lay down ae 
ago.” 

Not. all his early poetry was fashionably obscure. 

Some. of them were so sincere in their utterance that 

they eluded all obscurity. There is, for instance, the 


‘springful piece, “‘Poem in October” with an almost 


iiers 


* Wordsworthian note about it. . 


a 


“A springful of Jarks in a rolling 
Cloud and. the roadside. bushes brimming with 
: whistling 
Blackbirds and the stin of. October.” 
_ In his early poetic period, he indulged in, elliptical 
imagery. .He . seemed to have taken a leaf out of 
Hopkin’s book. The imagery ~ was 
surrealistic too. , 


"DYLAN THOMAS . 


“From the ~ 


‘ innocence and clear heauty. 


not even know how to classify it. 


occasionally — 


His beautiful imagers, 
expression. and metrical’ skill- remind one of Keats at 
his best. we! Oe 


He was a highly individual poet; with a lingering «' 


touching iviicient concentrated * 






are £ 


benediction of the Bible on. the one hand, and a sneaking ° 


connivance of Freud on the other. Religious fervour and, - 
animal heat go hand in hand to make ‘ 


of words” .of his poems, 


‘the hollow alcove ‘ 
until they are moulded into * 


“the -heavenly music over the sand” heard in “the lunar 


silences,” 
Une may not call i a sligians poet. 
was seldom absent from his poetry. He was fuil of. 
love and praise for “the force that through the green - 
fuse drives ‘the flower.” Sonnet VIII in Zhe Alap of 


Love dwells upon Christ’s crucifixion and its signihcance : 
—the-conquest of sin and death through the benignant ,° ; 


power of love. 


“I by the tree of thieves, all glory’s sawbones 
. Unsex the skeleton this mountan minute 
And by this blow-clock witness of the sun 
Suffer the heaven’s children through 
my heart-beat.” 


His poems about youth are marked by 


-mother” and “the wild joys innocent as strawberries.” 
In “We Lying by Sea-sand,” the lovers 
“Lie watching yellow until the golden weather 
Breaks; O my heart’s blood, like a heart and hill. 
Dust be your saviour under the conjured soil.” 
In “Unluckily for a Death” he says: 


“All love but for the full assemblage ‘in flower 
Of the living flesh is monstrous or ‘immortal. 
And the grave its daughters.” 
His “(Refusal to Mourn the Death, by. Fire, of a 
Child in London” 


as seen in: 7 
“After the first death, there is no other.” 


At his magic touch, words seem to drop their dull 7 
hackneyed drowsiness and come out refreshed, wearing — 


a new perfumed percussion. 


“|. . . my ruffled ring: dove 

Coo rooing the wood’s praise, ; 
Who moons her blue notes from her nest . 
Down to the curlew herd 1” 


Over these words . hovers, softly ling geving, the breath 


of eternal Spring. . a 


To many his poetry may seem strange. But it is the 
strangeness of its being intensely individual. If a wild 
rose started speaking in its own voice, a botanist might 
All the same the 


wild rose remams its own most natural self. It was 


-so with Dylan Thomas. 


isn’t he utterly autobiographical when he writes: 
“Jin a wind on fire, from 
| green Adam’s cradle, 
No man more magical?” 


a deat: 
“He sang, for instance, uf.“ 
“a child's. forgotten mornings when he walked with his ~< 


But religion, . e 
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is imbued with a spirit of resignation | 
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employment irrespective ° 
* and’ attainments. 


' than .a University degree. 
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: ~_ Jiteracy and enlightenment to places where only ignorance 
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NO UNIVERSITY DEGREE—WHAT THEN ¢ 


By NARESH CHANDRA ROY, M.A. PHD., = . 


Secretary, Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in. Arts, 
Calcutta University. = 


"Tae suggestion that no University degree chauld be 


‘required for appointmient to the public services has 
released: in the columns of the press a considerable 
It is time to “analyse its 
=. implications .at some length, : — 

Those who have made or supported ‘the suggestion, 
‘seem’to be of: the view that except for certain jobs 
ee require technical qualifications of ‘a’ high ordér 
‘on- the part-of the candidates ‘it is not necessary to 


: insist on a University’ degree for recruitment to’ the 


< Governiiient services. 
- be drawn : 


(1) 


‘From this several conclusions may 


The first j is that one man is as good as the other, 


A candidate who has not even finished his education at 


school. js as able to undertake official responsibilities 
as one who has passed creditably a degree examination, 
“It is true that at one time both in ancient, Athens and 
in the. modern United States of America this theory was 
made into a principle of democracy. It may, “ however}, 
€ be assumed that those who support: today the suggestion 
eliminating a University degree as -a condition 
precedent to appointment to public services do not 
subscribe to this principle. They are unlikely to believe 
that” one man is ‘as good as the other for purposes of 
of educational opportunities 


'(2) ‘The second. interpretatidn “of the suggestion 
may be that recruitment to the Government sevices 
other antecedents and qualificatiens- should count more 
A persom for instance, who 
smay have: rendered political services to the -country and 
“or has done some social work by way of alleviating 
conciliating warring elements and _ bringing 


. prevailed, nay. not have a University degree but may 
still be regarded as having greater aptitude for public 


* administration in. a welfare state than one who has 
= Spent devoted years 


only in the study of ‘Arts and 
* Sciences and taken a University degree. It is not exactly 
known as to whether the sponsor's ' of the suggestion. 
subscribe even to these views. cane in their heart 
they may have ° inclination” to this. 
interpretation of their eae but they have not 
publicly explained their point of view in this light. 

--(3) The third interpretation of the suggestion seems 


to be that higher studies in Arts and Sciences in the 


eollegs and universities which-‘are today influenced and 
even dominated to a great extent by. the needs. of Govern- 


” 


mént. services should be liberated from this incubus, It 
was in this light that the Radhakrishnan Commission on 
University Education had recommended that no University 
degree should be necessary for admission to the public 
services, It. should be eniphasised in this connection, 
that this C8mmission did not deal with this matter as 
fully and, elaborately as it was desirable, In two places 
(in -pages 329-and 341 of the Report) there is reference 
to this matter and the conclusion has been drawn there 
without mueh of an examination of the problem. 
Before» we go in. for the implementation of. this 
recommendation, we should study with care the ‘possible 
results “of such dissociation of University degrees from 
the Government services both in ‘respect of higher 
studies and in respect of examinations held under the 
auspices of public service commissions. 

The non-requirement of a University degree for 
recruitment to the higher branches of the civil services 
(all-India, Central and State) will be a. violent departure 
from past traditions, It is true that before -the 
establishment of .unversities and even ‘for a consider- 
able period thereafter it was possible. for Indians -who 
were not - graduates to be admitted to the highest 
posts in the civil services then open to iHem. As 
for British recruitment -- to. the --Covenanted :. Servicg 
(later 1.C.S.), it. was made, before the acceptance of 


the principle of competitive examination in .the fifties 


of the last century, on the basis of school education 
which the entrants had to complete at Hailebury and 
Fort William. 
introduced, the - standard. 
from ‘time to time, - 
sity degree essential for 
first twenty — years the 


of the éxamination varied, 


recruitment. During the 
. examination was of the same 


standard as that of the Honours Pxaminations in: 
ancient British Universities. So althoughi a candi- 
date need not have been a graduate of a_ British 


University, he must have read up to -its Honours stan-. 
dard,, But in, the middle seventies it was decided. to 
reduce the age of recruitmient, obviously for shutting 
out from the Covenanted Service Indian aspirants who 
might find it dificult, if not impossible, to compete 
at thet early age in a strange country like Britain. 


Even when competitive principle was ° 


‘But in-no period was-a Univer-. 


‘Accordingly, the standard of the competitive examina- , 


tion was also reduced and it became the~ same as-that 
of a secondary school. This experiment,- howeven. 


wes not continued for more than a decade. and a ‘half: 


Thereafter the previous arrangement was reverted to. 
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But’ while this non-requirement of a University 
degree was the rule in respect of recruitment in Britain 
,, and this irrespective of the: standard maintained in 
tthe competitive examinations, 
degree became gradually the hallmark in respect of 
recruitment to public services, In subordinate judi- 
cial services none could be appointed unless He waa 
both an Arts’ and Law graduate. In the executive 
services for two decades before 1904 appointment was 
made on the basis of competitive examinations to 
which only University graduates were admitted. © In 
1804, competitive examinations were abolished by Lord 
Curzon’s Government. 
ment gave in a sense greater prestige to the University 
degree. 
its hallmark only to those wha had stood, its test well, 
In -other words it could be taken for ‘granted? that a 
. person who’ was admitted to a University degree had 
had already his mind Itheralised, his intellect  disci- 
_plined and his outlook widened hy training ifl a college. 
In view of ‘this further testing of merit was not 
essential. One University graduate might not be exactly 
like the other. But all graduates should be taken 
as fit for’ undertaking responsibilities of Government 
service ‘after a necessary’ departmental training. 

While this Resolution of the Government gave a 
new importance to the University degree, it at the same 
time created a-new demand for it. Particularly those 
students who were inflyentially oonnectdd and those 
who belonged to certain particular communities thought 
that their way to some well-paid Government service 
was clear provided only they could be admitted ty a. 
University degree. So at first behind the scenes and 
then out in the open the demand. went forth for more 
passes in the University examinations. Sooner or IJater 
the Universities: found it necessary to yield to some 
extent to -public opinion. The° situation - was rectified 
to some extent in 1922 when for provincial services 
competitive examinations were teintroftuced. Tr may 
be pointed out here that simultaneously competitive 
examinations were also started in India for recruitment 
of a number of candidates to the All-India Services. 
These examinations were stiff in character. The 
number of candidates, though then limited, was far too 
large and thie ' number of places was comparatively 
small. Consequently only those who were ‘of high 
calibre. had any chance of success. In view of this it 
might be assumed that people would take a more 
sensible view of the University examination and cease 
‘to clamour for mare passes. 

But at this time there were other ideas which came 
to be entertained by the public and which reinforced 
the demand for a larger percentage of passes. The results 
cof examinations in Universities abroad were consulted 
and it was pointed out that in none ,of the progressive 
countries ‘was failure greater than success. Jf that was 
the condition of things there. why should the state of 
things i in | this country be different ¢ ? In other countries, 


all nett ect rei 


NO UNIVERSITY DEGREE—WHAT THEN? 


in India the University 
independently on 


“ This decision of the Govern- 


Tt wads pointed out that the University gave - 


‘higher non-technical civil 


 slone who have a 
-hecome eligible for taking: these examinations. 
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however, it could be taken: for granted that a boy who © 
school and three = 
years in a University had acquired sufficient grounding ~ 
express, and act > 
within his éxperience. 
Here jn India unfortunately the organisation of teaching — 
in schools and colleges was on the other hand not of - 


had spent six. years in a secondary 


in certain subjects and could ‘think, 
any matter 


and it was not ensured that 


the same order 


simply because a hoy had spent so many years in some 


his intellect would 


recognised educational institutions, 
be sharpened correspondingly. 


by the public and in 


University degrees. Boys could enter indiitutions for 
professional training only on the basis of success in a@ 
University examination. It was taken for granted by 
many guardians that once a ward of theirs could secure 
admission to any such professional 
was assured.. The stiffening of the standard. in Univer- 
sity examinations and .a consequent low percentage of 
passes: would be the only impediment in this regard. 
It was never considered whether without proficiency in 
certain basic subjects which only a high standard in 
University examinations might ensure it would be 
possible for any one to do well in the 
colleges and later in the professions themselves. 
the contrary the argument was not unoften trotted out 
that it- could never be said in advance as to the Ime 
or time in which a boy’s intellectual potentialities would 
be. brought out into relief. It was glibly assumed that 
even if a boy had been allowed to pass a_ 
examination by grace. marks, later in a professional 
college where he would be taken. up with the tackling 


of subjects after his mind, his latent intellectual capacity -- 


might become: increasingly. manifest. So from this point 
of view also there was never any slackening of demand 
for high percentage of passes. 


Now the question arises whether the delinking of eo 


University examinations from the Government serviced 


will have any salutary effect either on the quality of S 


recruitment to- the Government services or on the quality 
of University education. So far as 
services is concerned it is 
very unlikely that the quality of recruits will improve 
by this: delinking. 


auspices ‘of the public service commissions. 
the examinations are of the same standard as Honours 
examinations in Indian Universities. At present those 
University degree to their credit 
Tt does 
not matter whether tHe candidate have read up to the 
Honours standard or not. In case no University degree 
becomes necessary for these examinations, those who 
have failed. in a University deeree examination or have 


not for one reason or -another appeared at’ that examina-~ = 





But this aspect of the ~ 
problem. was never as a rule considered very seriously -. 
consequence the ey for more | 
-passes continued unabated. ae 

Many. of the professions are again slosel linked with 7: 


college, Huis future © 


professional 


University _ 


These appointments are now made — 
en the basis of competitive examinations held under the 


As a tule. 
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-agsumed that’ those who have failed at a, 
. degree examination or did: not. even appear-at it will be 


. candidates asking for 
- examinations. 
» BE 
< . Candidates. 


“method, 
ine the large number of _candidates who 
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chance: at the competitive examinatfons, 


we 
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- commission from all candidates. 
“ed to those who would rise to a minimum standacd in 


-¥ 


“ edn, 
-hrencht to bear upon the appointing 
“peonte who are politically or otherwise influential. I¥ 
‘“heeomes very difficult for those who ate to make the 
anpeintments to resist this pressure: 
the loovhole through which many persons who could not 
: have entered a Government 
door happen to enter it ond later get confirmed in their 
"appointment, 


" eations may also get a 


= goes -- ee - 5. = 2h “4 ot 


a 


ee be 
University 


“tion will also be eligi ible. “Tt need not, 


by any chance better: and more acceptable candidates 
“than those who ‘have succeeded in obtaining a. University 
degree. To our mind the position will remain more or 
ve the same as now. 


“The delinking will only cause much headache to a 
public service ‘commission in respect of the number of 
admission to the competitive 
insistence on a . University degree 

natural limit to the number of 
Even then jit is far too large, No 
has’ found it possible to devise a 
consistent with democratic ideals for reduc- 
take their 
How ~ many 
: hundreds more ‘will be added to this already inflated 


The 
present puts a 


- “Commission. 


“number of. competitors as a result of delinking it is not. 
: ‘exactly possible to guess. 
: todaw-who anvear at, tHe competitive examinations. not so. 
much because they look: forward to any 
_heecause they only want to keen themselves enoaged for 
“a year or two.and .possihly also to maintain their. credit 
with 


There are many graduates 


_ success but 


is 
candidates 


_their friends and relatives. If  delinkine 
= sernally effected. hundreds more of such 


‘will come forward from the backwoods and add to the 
“perhlem of -the 


nublc service eommissions. 
“strroegted in the Renort of ‘the University Education 
’ Commission that a’ hickt fee micht be chareved by a 


This might he, refund- 


“the examinations at which they mav annear. This may, 
“af eouyse biave a deterrent effect on f-ivelans candidature, 
“Put it mav also create a- serious impediment for neor 
Shut. deserving candidates. In any event it is not likely 
‘thar this suggestion will be welcome to the pubic. 


At the present time temporary and similar other 


vevanciés. in. Government departments are often fi'led- 
without previous reference to a public service commis- 


In these much pressure is not unoften: 


authorities by 


cases 
In- fact this is. 
department by 
But even these appointees are to possess 


the minimum academic qualifications which present rules 
have madé obligatory, Conse~uently even though candi- 


_ dates with the minimum qualifications Knve, through the 
-Joophole referred to above, an onportunity of entering 
-upon a Government post, none without these minimum 


-cvial fications have any chance, Jn the event of delink- 
ing people who have not ‘even these minimum ‘qualifi- 
‘ chance. In other | words ° ‘the 
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ended ‘may be Funthes lowéred still. 
against which we must guard. 

‘The University Education Commission had ‘suggested | 
dissociation of 
services becatise of its conviction that by-such a step 
University education may be developed on better lines’ 
with. more fruitful résults, Many 


“This is a nmnee 


~ 


students now_ join ~ 


the colleges and universities only because ‘they want a. 


degree as a condition precedent to, their appointment to_ | 


Government services. As a_ result of dissociation they 
may not have the necessity of going ‘in for 
education at all. If they leave the colleges and univer- 
sities, tHe number of ‘students to be catered to by 
these institutions will be smaller and by concentrating 
upon this lingited number they may provide better edu- 


names on “he college rolls will also be more serious in 
their’ studies and profit better by the 
they may receive. 
sult of delinRing. the college and university classes will 
be thinned to any appreciable extent in all departments. 
Science and Commierce students may not leave at all. 
The depletion may be only. on the side of liberal arts. 
Such depletion,- howéven, may not- result in the release 
of funds to thé extent at which alone it may enable the 
colleges to provide desirable facilities to the ius 


instruction. 


| students. 


‘(Delinking may on ‘the’ ‘other hand ereate the, risk 
of a number of cramming institutions being set up here 
and there for coaching candidates for the different 
service examinations, Young men who ~ 
been educated’ under ‘the discipline. of 
‘universities may ‘not enter them at all and get instead 
into these’ coaching classes. 
lowering further our educational and cultural level and 
may stand in the way of . intellectual progress of the 
country. There. is the further ancillary danger of 


colleges and even universities trying to compete with - 


these cramming institutions and  frittering away their 
energy in this non-academic venture; Most of: the 
colleges: are financially much too handicapped. 
live somehow from hand to mouth. ‘THeir funds are 
almost exclusively derived from fees paid by the students 
on their rolls. They may not like the 


institution. So by way of retaining them on the rolls, 
they. themselves may open. cramming. classes.’ More 
attention may in fact be paid to them than to normal 
Intermediate or undergraduate classes, We could ‘not 


possibly blame them if by circumstances they are com-- 


pelled to--take steps like these. ‘But we can very well 


_imagine the effect which they’ will: have “on 0 our cultural 
life. ; , 


- There are, many other factors of. collegiate and 


‘university educaion which need be taken into conside- 


ration in connection with the lowering ‘of the standard of .. 
education cfféred in these institutions. It is common 
knowledge that in British Universities students . maintain. 


~ 


collegiate 


They 


‘cation and training. The students who’-will -keep their - 


This ‘will certainly ’ help: in — 


should Have ~ 
colleges and 


University degrees from: Government ve 


But-it is very unlikely that as a re- ‘> 


ob 


idea of the 
students leaving their classes and joining a cramming — 
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in average a higher standard than in this country. But college and le teachers have been familiar with 
it is often forsotten that this is only partly due to the the indigent, sometimés even. destitute, life which a very’ ’s 
better’ facilities offered to them - for the cultivation of . large percentage ‘of their students have to live daring 
“their mind and intellect in these institutions: It should ' their college career, The enquiry instituted by an’: 
be borne in mind that students are also better prepared enterprising _ Calcutta Newspaper: has succeeded in bring. 
for utilising the facilities. given to them in the ing these familiar facts in ‘a very pointed manner before 
universities, Secondary .educaion in Britain has the general public. Nearly fifty percent. of the boys are = 
maintained throughout a very higl standard. By the time condemned’ by circumstances to live in surroundings in 7 
boys leave their schools, they have already acquired a , which even the most intrepid spirit becomes depressed. | 
good grounding in certain subjects and have learnt the and cowed. Intellectual ‘work of any sort requires to - 
art of expressing themselves clearly on matters which some extent at least a quiet almosphere. One cannot * 
they are required to tackle. When, therefore, they.come possibly read in a room where five or six others happen” 
over to the universities and are given by their tutor a not only to. live but carry on all kinds of household™: 
problem and necessary references in that regatd, they work. It is not again rare for many of our college and" 
can read tHe books referred to by the tuter with profit university students not only to earn their own livelihood:;* 
and deal with the problem fn their own way without but to earn sufficiently to feed their younger brothers i 
difficulty, Such a method as followed in an ancient and sisters. Not unoften boys aitending , college classes: “ 
. British University will be out of place in respect of happen to go there in empty stomach, In. this regard 
most of the boys who take their edugation in our what is true of Calcutta and its environs'is likely to . | 
colleges. They are not ready for such work. .The ‘be true with slight modification in details of other. . 
education they have received in the schools has not places in this country as well. None of these difficulties. : 
prepared tkim for it, We have not sufficient space to through which « large proportion of our student: 
go into details in this regard. But all those who aré population has to pass and which account so much for ¢ 
in charge of collegiate education will testify to this. So deterioration in educational standard will be solved by»: 
the first thing to which our attention should be drawn the delinking of Government services from University: : 
is the improvement of secondary: education which-is the degrees. ° pes 
foundation of higher studies, A Commission appointed. 
by the Government of India is at present at work on, It is a necessary here to put any emphasis on: 
this subiect. But whatever the recommendations of this niany other financial and organisational problems within, 
Commission may be, it will be unwise to anticipate any which collegiate and university education is confronted. . 
great improvement in the quality of secondary education today, They are matters of common knowledge. This’ 
during the next one decade or more. But so long as ° should, howeven, be stated that though these problems. 
this , improvement, does not take place, the results of are familiar and have been discussed ad nauseam, their . 
collegiate and university educatién may not be better, sclution may not be delayed without further deterioration, * 
It may be possible hy great ‘efforts mado otherwise to in the quality of, our education, In any event it I&_ 
stop the rot which has set in. But nothing “more than hoped that the previcus’ paragraphs have helped In = 
that. Delinking of University deg grees from Government clearing some of the issues and bringing it home to the ' : 
services will have little or no, effect on improving public that the delinking of Government services from . 
collegiate educaticn, - , ; ' * University degrees may create more problems than solve’. 
‘~ There. is another very important itr to which them. To advocate it at the present time as a kind of - 
reference should be made here in connection with the stimulus to better education is only to indulge in ‘ 
deterioration of, collegiate and university education. All kind of escapism. 
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Locatisation of industries a to the tendency of 
sitting or concentration of industries in different places. 
Ie. is popularly thought to mean the -concentration of 
some industry in one particular place, 
bétween industry and geographical area. But this is not 
vihat economists usually mean. Sargent Florence 
Fezards localisation of industries not essentially the 
relation of one industry to an area but as ‘the relation 
of the industry to the distribution of the occupied 
population as a whole. (Investment, Location and Size, 
‘1948, p. 34). Generally speaking, factors affecting 
location are: availability of raw materials, suitable 
labour supply, site and services, and access to markets 
nd finance. But -in practice these factors are neither 
exhaustive, nor do they act in isolation in their bearing 
upon the choice of industrial location. Sometimes 
even the whims and caprices of the industrialist or non- 
economic factors may have their influence on location. 
‘Again, in a dynamic society to which we belong changes 
‘are constantly taking place, and accordingly location 
factors also undergo -constant change and_as such what 
factors are important today may not be so tomorrow. 
Not until a process of rapid urbanisation and the 
consequent ‘tendencies of industries to develop in 
particular localities had resulted in a variety of social 
and economic evils, did the problem of location begin 
to - attract increasing and anxious consideration. 
(Particularly in recent times of scientific warfare due 
to the strategic significance the problem has come to he 
‘’a. subject of intensive study and research work in 
indust*ally developed countries like U.K., U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. 
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a _ Facrors or Inpustrrai Location in Inna 
‘But the problem has received any considerable 
‘attention in India only during the Jast two or three 
‘decades. This may be due to her late start into the 
‘path of industrialisation, particularly on the basis of the 
external initiative. Most of the essential factors of 
location have not been fundamentally e9 much favourable 
‘for the concentration of a ‘large number of modern 
‘industries in different parts of the country, because the 
entire structure of Indian industrialism right from the 
first quarter of the last century down to the middle of 
the present century has been based totally on unplanned 
structure and haphazard measures. | 


A brief consideration of the essential factors with 
reference to India may not be out of the way here. To 
take the availability of raw materials first. Theoretically, 


the influence of raw materials on location depends upon 
their nature and total cost delivered to the factory, The 
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DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL . LOCATION IN INDIA 
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sugarcane, being a weight-losing material, most of the 
sugar industries in the country are located in the ‘cane- 
growing regions. of U.P. and Western Bihar. 


centrated in the neighbourhood of deposits of raw mate- 
rials. Similarly, the jute industry has Wad an inherent 


tendency to be attracted towards raw material. After the . 
Partition the gnove for the production..of -raw jute. in. 
regions beyond West Bengals is also bound up with the.. 


location of Jute mills in the vicirtity.’ 
The influence of Jabour also on the geographical 
distribution of industries is by no means insignificant. 


It is to be cénsidered both in respect of quantity and . 
quality. In an agricultural country with primitive methods . 


like India, -where the agricultural folk ‘are generally 
suffering from under-employment and unemployment, 
there has been no ‘appreciable difficulty.. in . the 
supply- of the: numerical strength. of . labour with - its 
agricultural bias. - But at the same time it. must. be 
properly coustrued that labour by itself never determines 
location, and it simply adapts to vary the kind of 
production, which other elements of more permanent 
nature bring about. Still there can be no doubt that a -well- 


organised labour market is an essential prerequisite for . 
In India, no doubt, some of- 


suceess In all industries.. 
the industries have been influenced by the consideration 
In the’ beginning,. 
the textile industry in Ahmedabad had even an advantage 
over Bombay ‘regarding the continuity of 
supply, having more. permanent factory population, and) 
a smaller ‘amount of absenteeism.- It is also sdid -that 


the necessary labour in the textile mills in. Kanpur in. 


the beginning was provided mostly by the julahas and 
kories (hand-loom workers of: the cottage scale). - 
in its entirety, labour -efficiency has 


of the’ appalling mass illiteracy. However, it is some~ 
what gratifying to note that in recent times, a class 
of -highly skilled and technically trained labour fs 


emerging out in some of the more important industrial | 


areas like Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Bombay and in some of 
the mills of Kanpur. 

Without the modern means of transportation and 
communications ‘the assembling of huge quantities of 
raw materials from the different parts of the world 
required by the present-day large-scale industries and 
distribution throughout the world of the vast stocks of 
the finished goods produced by them would have heen 
impossible. In India the more rapid construction of 
railways after 1880 synchronised with the cotton, jute 


and coal mining industries, in spite of the fact that _ 


cpr es eae 


labour 


But,. 
not been a: 
fundamental factor of location, generally in the context . 


+ 


The -. : 
iron and steel industries also have heen significantly con- - 


ten 
ron 
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the ° railways were mote concerned with Seance 
motivés and that in their early policy of differential 
freight rates favourable to ‘port towns. But. at the 
same time, extensive transport alone is of no avail, if 


due attention is not paid to the development of cheap | 


power with which the continuity of industrial develop- 
ment is bound up. Various sources like coal, oil, char- 


‘coal, power alcohol and water aré notable; of them 


water potentials have exerted influences on the location 
‘of industries, as most of other sources are either limi- 
ted to narrow zones or are meagre to meet the indus- 
trial requirements of the country. 

Accessibility to market has been an influential 
factor of location, so much so that the Political and 
Economic Planning Commission in Britain, (1939) while 
dealing with ‘this particular sfactor has stated, “While 
markets have exerted some influence on the 4ocation of 
industries their importance relatively 10 other factors has 
increased greatly during recent times,” Bombay had the 
initial concentration of the cotton indusfty owing to 
also the existence of a big external market for cotton. 
But by the end of the last century the prade in yarn 
with China and Japan was Jost, consequent on the rapid 
development of the internal market; and the process of 
dispersal of the industry to the interior was discernible. 
In this way, various factors have co-operated in the 
location. of a number of industries in India. 


LocatTionaL Dynamics AND DEFICIENCIES in INDIA) 

The above brief survey of the,role of different factors 
responsible for industrial ivcation in India was made 
with the objective of a proper understanding of their 
respective impelling force on the general industrial 
development of the country. As already noted, in spite 
of the primary and basic factors affecting the distribution 
of industries among different regions, and their location, 
concentration and ‘ dispersal within the individual 
regions, the dynaimic conditions of the modern industrial 
system modify the effects of these ‘factors considerably. 
It should be known that there is a correlation between 
expansion and dynamics of industrial location: Factors 


of localization undergo constant changes and are changing . 


from time to time. To be more accurate, even the 
industrial location in a particular region or country in 


a particular period is closely bound up with the particular ~ 


stage of economic development reached at that particular 
time. Later on, changes in different factors—like 


transport relations, accessibility to markets, sources of 


power utilised in mechanical appliances in the 
techniques of production may bring about shift in the 
locational trends regarded natural or genuine — earlier. 
How far such dynamic changes in location in relation to 
location of industries have taken place in India and what 
should. be the general lines of policy adopted ? 

The principal industries located in India in the 
perspective of the past do not fail to reveal. that most 
of the important industries even at present are chiefly 
concentrated in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and to 
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some extent in Madras, including some other region: 
To these were later added other important urban centies; 
like Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Nagpur, etc, It is “a 
remarkable point that-since 1918 the shift or dispersal, 
of location of . textile and other industries from the: 
coastal regions of the country to new centres in the: 
interior was primarily due to changes in transport rela.’ 
tions, and secondarily to higher local rates, taxes, Tentsy: 
the fall in foreign demands for Indian goods and other! 
labour troubles. _But threughout the industrial deve-= A 
lopment of the country, it is rather surprising to 
note that there has been not even till Jately any cons 
cious attempt “on the part of the railways to encourage? 
their development at suitable centres. It has hei 
recorded that special rates to raw cotton, in Bombay 
prevented an earlier scatter of cotton industry to ups 
country centres. The whole range of the industrial: 
development in India till recent times, shows that sugar, : 

iron, steel and jute have had no significant divenina” 

in spite of the fact that there has been an expansion in” 
terms of an increase in the number of mills, employees 
and output. The development of electric resources also 
has helped in many respects in encouraging the general: 

trends of industries towards dispersal from the original, 
places of concentration, Among the various sources off 
power of any considerable magnitude for the industrial? 
shifts, hydro-electricity happens to be most important. } 
Till 1918,- unfortunately, there was very little knowledge” 
about the extent to which electric energy on the? 
basis of water power could be produced in the country. ‘ 
Tt was. the Industrial Commission, which for the first’. 
time hinted on its utilisation for industrial purposes,” 


- It is said that the emergence of the large spinning - 


industry in South India (in the districts of Coimbatore;-. 

Madura and Tinnevelly) was greatly assisted by the : 
completion of the Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme and: 

the readiness of the local industrialists to take“ 
advaniages of the new sources of power, Similarly, in? 
other parts also, the development of water power has,” 
been instrumental in the regional distribution of industries 4 4 


3 
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in the various parts of the country. fet 
Some basic facts may be. ae eieed here. In spite : 


of the trends of decentralisation and dispersal of older’: 


industries after the twenties of the present century to. 
different parts of the country, the general feel i. 
pattern, surprisingly enough, of industrial location, with= 
a few changes, .has remained more or less the same, *, 
practically unaltered. -Most of the large-scale industries: : 2 
are generally concentrated in the States of Bengal and 
Bombay and they also hold a superior place in regard to . 
production. Bengal and Bihar, on account of the © 
presence of coal and iron ore, are-the centres of India’s. ; 
iron and steel industries. Kanpur has been the only : 
important industrial centre of Northern India. ‘ Madras, | 
though with some of the up-to-date factories along with ~ 
the south as a whole, is not much industrially developed. - 
on modern lines. Thus, ultimately Bombay and Bengal — 
continue to possess a predominant share of the country’s. 
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ndustrialisation and the seiieval.: picture of. indus- 
2 sation is in a way the same, as it was some 40 or 50 
‘years back. The names of about half a dozen cities like 
- Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Nagpur, ‘Jamshedpur, 
: “Madras, and so on, almost exhaust the: list of important 
-Andustrial centres. Some of these cities have already 
‘““teached the point of maximun concentration and some 
others have cven crossed that stage and it is ‘warranted 
that any further additions of new industries are fraught 
= with grave socio-economic dangers. It may be recalled 
Dd > that the social consequences ot unregulated location are 
detrimental to the interests of the social life at. large as 
» beyond certain limits, economic concentration ae in 
ee siailan devitalising feanires: This phenomenon. 
sof the existenee of industrially developéd and .backward’ 
birégions should be duly considered in any measures of 
Za reforms for the locational deficiencies. 
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CORRECTIVES OF PacwiGwats DEFECIENCIES IN INDIA 

In the developed countries, the State by taking a 
Ss fitting care has tried to correct the defective distribution 
“of industries in different areas, consequent on the drive of 
» theddling or interfering in productive activities due to 
be _ tie advent of the theory of State socialism, even in, | 
i “capitalistic, countries. In 


cathe Government considers 
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the problem 
2 adopted’a necessary policy for correcting the deficiencies, 
In the Soviet Union, under the Social Central Planning, - 
Ce location. has received an imporiant consideration, 

*"which is manifest in the possibility of a conscious and 
¥ * thoughtful control of both production and distribution. 

But in. India, the Government does-not seem to have taken, 
(any concerted and serious steps to correct.the wrong loca- 
**tion, though, no -doubt in ‘the Government blue-books 
(cvarious recommendations have been put forth from time 
“to time with little regard to their’ practicability. The - 
-,; pamphlet on Location-of Industry in India by the Econo- 
£ chai Adviser has suggested that the two important objec- 
a tives to be achieved: skiould be (a) a more even distribu- 
fs ‘tion of industriés as between regions, and (b) a planned 
* development of industrial towns to eliminate social evils. ' 
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“The first objective can be attained as if, with no refer- 
eaence to political harriers, each particular 
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in consideration to India’s’ snags of 
-Iesources and agricultural preponderance. 


Britain and America, today: 
of industrial 
Ee ‘Jocation from time to time and accordingly; they have ‘also 


region is”. 
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India, a site of the meagre ‘attention ’ paid to the 
industrial, development in the entire plan, has admitted), 
the continued existence of a large number of inefficient 
units especially in the conéumer goods indusiries. “ 
Accordingly, the Plan suggests, “For that, transfer of | — 
some of the units from their present location, as for 
inslance, in the case of the sugar industry (possibility 
of the shift of the industry from ihe north- to the south, 
as the contribution of the tropical region ‘to the total - 
production may be increased’ and that of the U.P.- . 
and Bihar reduced substantially) , might also be desira- 
able,” But, unhappily. enough, there is no proper sug- 
gestion: for adopting measures which ‘would eliminate — 
the’ existence of incficient units altogether in the plan. 
On the basis of regional development, indus- 
tries should e decentralised with a diversified economy . 
adequate capital . 
The decen- 


iralised system of industry, by removing the evils of ( 


‘concentration, not only avoids the social costs but also. 


secures efor the society additional positive benefits and . > 
other advantages. Such a, system of industrial pattern. 
has achieved a tremendous success in Japan. With the 
completion of various multi-purpose projects scheduled, 


_ in‘ India there are ample prospects of rural industrialisa- 


tion based on overall developmen: of ‘agro-industry’, LC. 
industries ancillary to agriculture. 
Again, the industrid] towns should be ‘developed on 
a planned basis, so that-all the galling evils of industrial 
qonceniration can be easily done away with without 
any catasltophic changes. It has been said that in the 
Soviet Union the Five-Year Plans ‘of industrial -develop- 
Ment were So constructed that there was a shifting of 
‘industrial capital in favour of undeveloped regions. 
India also loudiy calls for a plan of that nature befhiting 
her conditions and environment. F ollowing the Russian 
success, Dr. R. K. Mukerjée has gone to such an ex- ~ 
tent as to suggest for India the adoption of an economic 
plan, that of the Russian model, for offering differential 
advantages’ in ‘?favour of industries established in. raw 
material ‘producing and undeveloped economic regions, 
On the whole, there can be no two views about the 
necessity of redistribution of industries under the strict ° 


control of the State for the national interest. Rightly: 
has the P.E.P. for Britain in 1939 has- observed ‘that 


«developed on the basis of the potential economic resources, -there must be a large number of wrong locations in all 


w-not strictly with a view to attain regional self-sufficiency, 


: but for securing optimum production out of thé combina- 


*tion of favourable forces. 
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countries and if there. were a magic carpet to transport. 
industries, it would be largely in demand. 
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ETERNAL VALUES IN ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE 
By PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, ma. 
Lecturer in’ History, Agra University, 


Tue real and permanent interest in history is cultural 
and not political. ‘Culture’ is the greatest thing about 
a people, not its material possessions. The ancient 
Indian ‘Culture’ was one of the highest and best. Modern 
India has grown up, and must grow in the light of her 
ancient culture. The future of a nation gdepends upon 
whether its culture has some etérnal and enduring 
values. If it has, its future is bright; otherwise its 
future is dark. The Indian culture is the most glorious 
and redeeming feature of Indian history. As Sri 
Aurobindo indicated ; ‘A great past must b@ followed by 
a greater future.” =e 
The eternal values in ancient Indian culture were 
many, but the most important of them were spirituality, 
fapasya, regard for truth, sense of sacrifice, and desire 
for peace. We shall take them one after another. 
Spirituality as against the rank materialism of our 
days was the key-note of our culture. The distressed 
world’ of today may look with confidence and hope to the 
ideal of spirituality in ancient India, Salvation through 
the realisation of Atman was the goal. A man was 
respected not on account of his material possessions, 
but on account of his’ spirituality and moral discipline. 
When Yajnavalkya before going to the forest wanted to 
give his property to Maitreyi and Katyayani, Maitreyi 
refused it because she said > 
“What shall I do with that through which I can 


not become immortal?” “Sa hobacha Maitreyi—jena. 
hang namrita shyang kimhang tena kuryam 2?” 


And. further he instructs Maitreyi : 


“And that person in this earth, who conSists of 
Light, who consists of Immortality, that indeed is ha 
who is that self. This is the Immortal. This is 
Brahman. This is the All.”  ‘Jaschayang  ash- 
yang prithibyang tejomayo-amritamayah —purushoa- 
yamebo sha joayamatma, , Idam Amritam.., 
Brahma. Idam Sarvam’™ — ' 

This amount of spirituality cannot be ‘found in 
any other culture. It had its great advantages: Thus 
any amount of material loss or worldly defeat could 
never break the spirit of the people. For this very 
reason foreign invasions and conquests never made any 
permanent impression in this country, although foreign 
civilization and culture did. In spite of all worldly 
losses, defeats, and injuriey to the man his Atman was 
eyer victorious and ever in its pristine glory. 





j. From a IJetter of Sri Aurobitido to a disciple; quoted in 
Mr. S. K. Mitra’s The Vision of India, p.-314, lines 17-18. 

2. Brikad-aranyake Upanishad, ~ 
‘ 8, Srihad-aranyaka Upanished, 


Idam 





Tapasya2 was another noble and enduring valte in- | 


our culture. Nothing can be achieved without tapasya. 
The sage Sakayana advised king Brihadratha: 

“Through tapasya Truth is attained, through 

Truth (control over) Mind-is attained, through! Mind 


the Self is attained and through the 
the Self (the world) recedes.” 


Atma atmapatya nivartate,”* 
In the Taittiriya Upanishad we read: ——s! 
“He (God) performed tapas. 

tapas He created all these.” “Sa tapo 


tapas tapiva idam sarvam asrajata,”” 
In ancient India, success was to he 


through external agencies but through tapasye, 
Regard for Truth was another very strong point 
with our culture. 
ancient India was: 
“{ shall proclaim the Real. I shall proclaim the: 
Truth.” “Kutang badishyami satyang baanivane 
Truth united beauty and goodness, thus the moito 
was Satyam, Sivam, Sundaram. For the sake of Truth 
king Dasaratha reluctantly agreed to send Ram 


tapyala, sé 


The Buddha declared: 


“The word of Truth alone is immortal. 

word of Truth is the eternal religion.’ | 
In the Upanishads Truth has been identified with 
God, Atman: f ane a L 
“That (Atman) is the Truth. That is the Self. 


That thou art, O Svetaketu.” “at Satyam. Sa Atma. 
Tat tam asi Svetakety,’* 


to go to the forest. 


The Buddha's fast ee imparted a, Ananda * 


| 
Wass : 


“Hold fast to the Truth as Lamp, 2) fast as : 


a refuge to the Truth,” 
‘Sacrifice’ was another important point in opr culture. 

In the Gita it is written ; P | 
law of 


“God created man according to the 
sacrifice,” “Saha yajna praja  srista |purobacho | 
Prajapati.” 


Seo ; oh, cl oe 
This sense of sacrifice or suffering as Sir:S, Radi.a- 


* « * s | 
krishnan points out was for purification. . 





‘4. Maitreyanyupanishad (Same Veda). | 
5. Taittiriyopenishad (CH, HU, 6). : 
6. Aitareyoponishad (CH IV, SEC, 3). a 
7. Sutta Nipata (Suvasita Sutta).— . % 


9. Mehaparinibbann Sutta, 
Gits (CH II, 10). 


attainment of - : 
" “Tapasa prapyate .-' 
satyang satyat sangprapyaie manah; manasa prapyate :_% 


Having in aaah 7 


_t¢ on 
4. ee ate yee 


to the ..' 
forest; and for the sake of Truth Rama gladly agreed ae 


The c 








eee nor 


~The famous prayer of the Bage in nde 


8 Chhendogya Cpanishad, . _ ° 4 a = 


40g | 


“Suffering is for purification until we realise life 
eternal,” 


The Buddha sacrificed everything to find salvation - 
for suffering mankind: The Great Renunciation -of.-the 
Buddha is typical of/ our culture. Sri Rama Chandra 
sacrificed Sita in fulfilment of his -kingly duty: ~— 
spirit of ‘self-sacrifice was deep-rooted in our - culture, 
The great self-sacrifice of Dadhichi referred to in the 
Rig Vedic verse (i, 84. 13.), and in. later Puranas is -a 
unique example of sell- pines 


. - “ 
= 4 


.“The Grihya Sutras: contain rules for the per- 
formance. of all sacrifices in connection with the 
important events and incidents of our home-life, viz., 
.. birth, marriage, initiation (upanayanam), conception, 
death etc,, as well/as of- our civic and social life, e.g., 
the dedication’ of newly- dug. tanks and wells _and of 
fruit-bearing and shady trees for the benefit of ‘the 
public.” 


But the, ideal that. was Most sivezeed was. Xie of 
“peace,” The truth: “Peace: hath her victories no less 
renowned than war. and also the truth of the remark : 
“The Peace of God which passeth all understanding.”™# 
was most ‘completely realised in’ -this country, In this 
respect it must be’ said that the ideal of peace occupies 


a very important- place- in: Christianity. But, wheréas; 


Jater on Europe practically gave up this Christian ideal 
of ‘peace in politics, in India it was never given up. in 
completeness. The European nations follow the concept 
of ‘an armed peace,’-in India it is always a ‘moral peace’ 
or ‘a spiritual peace’ ; 
‘péace is morality.” The desire for peace was so great 
ana ‘sincere that in most of the Upanishads the slokas 
end with the: phrase: . Om shanti. Let us: take eae ‘the 
famous sleka: . 


“Om dvax shanti, - entarikshah Poe prithbih 
- shat apah shanti, oshadhayah shanti: oe 





Heart of ‘Hindusthan; Dp. 99, 


a hk Sir *S.. Radhakrishnan: The 

lines 15-16, ss : ae 
12. Prof. A. C. Das: Rig Vedic Culture, .p. 488, 
43, Malton: Sonnet to the Lord Gen, Cromwell, 


14, ” New ' Testoment, - Philippians, IV. 7, 
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THE MODERN REVIEW TOR NOVEMBER, 1964 


. 
. 


‘The: 


for “The only sure guarantee ‘of 


shanti, vishye devah, shanti, Bramha shanii, savant - 
shanti, shantireba shanti, “sha ma shantiredhi’™ Tt 
means, “Om, Jet there be peace in Heaven, in the .- 
intermediate space between heaven and earth, in the 
world, on the water, in- the herb, in the large trees, 
to the Gods, to Brahma, let all have peace, and let 
that peace come to my heart,” . 


_In the Kathopanishad the illuminating advice: 


“Jachheda badang manasi prajna tad jachheda 
gyanatmani, Gyanam atmani-mahati niyachheda tad, 
jachheda ~ shante-atmani’” “The wise should’ merge 

_ ‘the speech in the mind, the mind in the intellect, the 
* Great- Self, and the Great- Self-in the Self of Peace. a 


4 


fy 


Thus speech, mind and intellect are all subordinated 
to the considerations of peace. The work of the Buddha 
in the intere® of peace is. without any” parallel in_ the 
history of yankind, His gospel of ahimsa is the greatest. 
manifestation, of this desire to promote universal. peace... 
lt is really no accident of history that the greatest apostle q 
of peace of ghis century, Gandhiji was born, in this 


country. ~ : 
‘These are, briefly, some of the eternal values ‘es our 
ancient . culture. There are many more ideals and ~ 


volumes can be written | about them. In the ‘limited 
space at our disposal, it is not possible to discuss them. 
in, greater’ details, moe 


" As Sir. S. Radhakrishnan has peared 
“The civilization of the ancient Hindus and the 


‘Greeks developed in an ‘atmosphere of freedom. 
:. When. the ‘human mind  is..enslaved, - by tyranny. 
-- Of ‘any kind, social or economic, political or 


religious, we have a Dark Age’* 


? é 


a We can say that since the Dark Age-is over in this 


country, we.may confidently look into the future with: 
hope. The enduring and’ permanent values of our’ 
culture {and no; our political history) point to this 
hopeful mute _ ? oo te : 


—— 





15, Goldwin Smith: Essay * on Pite. 

IG. Shukla Yayur Veda Samhita, | XXXVI, 

ne Kathopanishad, Ch. II, 18, ° 

“U8. Sir 'S. . Radhakrishnan ; 
lines 11-15,” . 


We * ae 
Freedom and’-Culture, p. ‘197, 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in” | 
Che Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed, 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books: pamphlets, reprints. of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 

thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. | 

Error, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH tion of individuals is excellent, . . . and there - is’: 


| HINDUISM, DOCTRINE AND WAY OF Very little indeed that could be spared.” Sir W.* 


LIFE: By C. Rai chari. The Hi “Pimes Foster called it “Hasily the best authority on the. 
ee pete ag eee ea ES ena ae period with which it deals.” We are glad that Indian-, 


| oo he .  yYeaders who cannot buy the five-volume editiop, will -~ 
Written admittedly for “the ordinary reader who gat the cream of that standard work in this 

‘either does not’ belong to India or who, though of epitome: a oe : 
India, a no Loa nie or time’ to go Ne me source- - | “oN. B! Re: 
‘books,” this short but’ important monograph contains . . ae. — | apes ae ra ae 
a lucid and closely reasoned exposition of the basic AN INTRODUCTION TO_RAILWAY ARCH” 
Hindu philosophy and way of life as represented by; TECTURE: By C. Barman, Published by “Ayt and x 
‘the Vedanta. In the.-opening. chapters. (Chapters Technics Book Lid. London. 1950. To be Lad Of 33 
IIIT) the auttor makes out, in the context of our Cosement Publcations, 11_Oak Lane, Bombay. 102 _ 
present-day world, a strong case for “an ordered /ealf-tone illustrations. Pp. 40. Price 15s. oe 
economy as distinguished from latssez-faire” with a It is a delightfully written volume and generously: 


cheap> 





dode of values and a culture operating as a law from jjjustrated, and documented by numerous citations of ; 
“within and supplementing the necessary external buildings. The age of English Railway building} is not. 
regulation and for removal of the disharmony between merely an episode in the architectural history jof the.{ 
religion on the one hand and ‘science and statecraft world but is an important phase, and a complete -: 
on the other. These needs, he thinks, are supplied by, epitome. of the architectural- movements of 19th. 
the teaching of the Vedanta which in India is “as century ‘England. Though economic historians arree 


old aS civilisation itself.” In the following chapters that the Railway age is one of the most important = 
(Chaps. IV—VIII) ‘the author ‘gives‘clear expositions epochs in_ history, its architectural contribution had.» 
. (supported by translations of some relevant texts) of “been neglected, a neglect which has been atoned for: . 
the fundamental ideas of the’.Vedanta, such as (the .and fulfilled by the author in a well-doz mented: 
Upanishad and the Gita) concepts of Absolute survey. Railway architecture is shown in‘its yelation » 
Reality, Liberation, Yoga. Maya, Karma and the not only to other buildings of the period but lglso to = 
Vedanta ethic. The author concludes with ‘the those of earlier and later times. The author has given: * 
emphatic statement that the Vedanta presents a a fasdinatine study of the archifectural achievement - 
religious faith in harmony with science and yet “offers of England in a new and different development, ‘far - 
a firm spiritual foundation for the just polity of a away from its medizval and Gothic phases. The book™:: 
uew world.” The Appendix consists of a few selected should be of use to every architect in India. anxious! 
texts (with accompanying . translations) from the .to-develop a new phase of architecture in India to ™ 
Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita. Altogether- this meet the needs and the psychology of a new age and... 
work is a welcome addition to the growing literature to push the ancient and mediaeval traditions on new 
im our country which recognisas in the Vedanta the .and untrodden paths of. development. ’ 7 
cnivermal religion of the future. The paper, print and. ee 

general get-up are good. : 


a eR oe crn 
ENLIGHTENMENT: By. F. D.  Engincer.:; 


: | ULN. GuosHan — pybiished by Néw “Book Company Ltd..| Kitab’: 
_ Mahal. 188-90. Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 270. 

_ SHORT HIST ated sae ener : ; yy, cf Price Rs. 4-12. °. ; — ros 
Jadunath Sarkar. Second edition. revised. Published by .., Thitoe <6 ey ee ht ee dines 
r k } 3 ete y-six short chapters ‘into which the book: | 
Re eae a ae oe cee Aree under review is divided treat a variety of jsubjects — 
sad: ‘ “  guch ais’ Creator,’ Liberty,’ Faith; Religion, ‘Fate, « 


This edition has been prinited in large clear type Prayer, Worship, Education, “Life, War, Philosophy, - 
‘on thick paper and in a larger form; the binding 1s Death and ‘so on. The- treatment throughout seems . 
strong and attractive. As this work had been out of ‘to be unbiased, unsophisticated and- unsectarian. In = 
nrint for some years, and the author Has embodied the foreword it is acknowledged that the kyowledge | 
many corrections of the old edition, it will prove 4 ojven:in this volume is taken from the teachings of a. 
boon to students of this important period’ of-Indian book named Oahspe. Unfortunately I have never 
history. J. Sarkar’s researches in Mughal India ‘have come across ‘this work; but from its teachings -it 
made his Aurangzib a standard authority. ‘We may appears to be an ancient book of wisdom. | In the. 
-only quote here the opinion’ of. the. Journal of the ninth’ chapter of ‘the present book three doctrines of © 
Royal Asiatic: Society_of Great Britain and Ireland: “the faithist, idol-worshipper and infidel are discussed - 
“The narrative is clear and orderly, the-characterisa- ‘and the first of them is. found to be. positive, highest ~- 


We 


bite tpg oe i ae gh cts Seen 
ee ee eS es: rn es 
: gue er 


i end-firmest. In the 2Ist chapter etherean and atmos 


. stepping stone 
which -means Perfection, 


rherean worlds, that are unseen and envelope the 
seen avorlds, are described. In the last chapter 18 
samples of prayers are given for daily use. All this 
smacks of a bit of theosophy. Whatever that may be, 
a belief in the Almighty Creator is taught to be the 
foundational virtue of human life as well as the 
to Enlightenment, Enlightenment 
is used mostly by the 
Buddhists. The following original teaching of Oahspe 
is given in this book: “To-know Him is to know all 


.. things. He who knows not Him proves not Him. He 


* who knows Him cannot prove 


Him. To every self 


- He is the Self of that self. Perfect that Self which is 
in all selves. Such a man is one with Him.” : 


- nishads. And this is the quintessence of the 


This is indeed the central message of our Upa~ 
book 


under review. The chapters have no headings and a 
“table of contents is wanting. These two omissions are 


‘that one encounters 


till the publication of the 


great handicaps to the readers. 
Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


NO ANKLETBELLS FOR HER: Bu Manjeri S. 
Tsvaran. Mitra. Madras. 1949. Pn, 155, Price Rs. 3. 


It may sound a little odd, but the bat thing 
in this collection of some 
exceptionally drab and uninteresting short stories is 
not a piere from the author’s pen. but a trarelation 
of a Tamil story (by another writer) to wich the 
author adds a sequel. Mr. Isvaran’s literary output, 
present book stood 


~-geren volumes of poetry, two of criticism. a dram 
- and six other anthologies of short stories—a formids 


~ able background by any 


standards. The present 


~ reviewer readily confesses to a sad ignorance of this 


- huge mass of material but, if the hook under review 
. ig anv imdication, he feels 
x <herish any unnecessary qualms about this. 


he does not need to 


In a sea of utter desolation and futility. it is 


_.useless to try to pinpoint things; for Mr. Isvaran’s 
~ stories, to my mind. rarely depart from the stendard 
, and quality which one generally associates with pru- 

vient, half-baked stuff. that one finds in any average 


~ eollege magazine. The impression that quickly and 


. firmly grows upon the reader of Mr. Isvaran’s stories 


é 


is thet the author is not always clear 
_.ahout what he writes. I give 


in his mind 
few random samples: 


a 


“And every minute of a minute it (@e., the clock) 


ticked, there was (sic) consummation. birth and 


~ death. It would stop ticking if its mechanism broke 


- down, but it would not stop to condole with humanity 


--typon its woes. or 


to congratulate it on its joys” 


 (p. 19); or. “It is like being invited to a feast with 
~ an R.S.V.P. in capitals and an I-shall-bc-pleased- 
‘to-attend from me by a Registered A/D end dress- 
ing up for the feemt and finding that not only the 


~ host 


is not there. but no cook, no feast, not 


even the place mentioned in the invitation.” (p. 69). 


Another teaser (p. 78): 


“But you can definitely 
refuse to accept the world as it has been-made. from 
the time a piece of sun was torn out and kicked out, 
and it started dancing tound and rourd the kicker, 


_ without shame or self-respecb and not be-ng sat'rfied 


function of saving a line from extinction . 


with this hoola-hoola, began to take shape and gave 
birth to vermin—to the time of Einstein, Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, Ramana Maharshi. . .” There 
is. besides all this, a particularly sordid story (Deci- 
stom. pp. 93-105) which desrribes how a childless 
couple taking inepiration from the calving of the pet 
cow of the house. straightway engaged in “the pre 
, aD 


at - 


‘ capitalists are maintaining their 


the gods watched from the high heavens his (@e, the 
husband’s) manly bid for paternity and were glad,” 
There is a 10-page Introduction from Mr. John 


Hampson (whose sculptured head, along with a. 


photograph of the author embellishas the work), but I 
am sorry I could find little or nothing of Mr. Isvaran’s 
“mastery of subject” or his “exquisite English” of 
waich Mr. John Hampson so enthusiastically speaks, 
R4mese K. GuHosHan 


RAMAYANA-TRIVENI: By K. Chandiasekharan. 
a Lodge, 11, McNichol Road, Madras-10. Price 
e. 1-8, ; 


In six chapters the author deals with certain 
important aspects of the Ramayana, as revealed im 
three versions of the great epic, vz., Sanskrit, Hindi 
and Tamil. The book opens with the chapter-——‘Uni- 
versal Litergture,’ and the following chapters are 
entitled ‘Filial Love,’ ‘Felicity of Marriage, ‘Sita 
Svayamvara,” ‘Sita Svarna Mriga’ and ‘Vibhishana.’ 
The author’s scholarship, critical acumen and power 
of expression make the work informative as well as 
pleasant-reading. The North Indian reader will be 
particularly profited by forming a first acquaintance 
with Kamban, the author of the Tamil Ramayana.- 


ff 


D. N. Mooxersea ve 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR IN THE JUTE 
INDUSTRY: By Indrayit Gupta. Published by AIll- 
India Trade Union Congress, Bombay. Pp. 63. Price 
eight annas. 


This booklet is a special study of Bengal’s most 
important money crops and dollar-earning industry. 
from the point of view of workers. This world 
monopoly industry fared crisis after the partition, 
when jute-producing East Bengal was separated from 
jute-manufacturing Calcutta and ite suburbs. It is 
contended that’ the ‘crisis’ of jute production and 
jute manufacture has fallen on workers of mills and 
cultivators on both sides .of the border and the 
prosperity by re- 
trenching workers, sealing of looms, allotment of 
bonus share to shareholders, price depression, etc.. and 
workers are suffering. The writer has put in sugges 
tions for reorganizing jute mill workers in one big 
federation of workers’ unions so that all manipula- 
tions by India Jute Mill Associations may be 
thwarted. The presentation of facts and. figures is 
clear and treatment of the subject is lucid. 


LEST WE BECOME SLAVES: By Param Jit 
Kumar. Published by Anti-Totalitarian People’s 
Council, 648. Sardar Ballabhbhat Patel Road, Bom- 
bay-7. Pp. 287. Price Rs. 6. 


This is a book of eighteen chapters written by a 
young author who has made a special study of Com- 
munism in all its aspects. He has examined the 
philosophy of Communism as enunciated by Karl 
Marx and Engels and later developed and applied in 
practical life by Lenin and Stalin. The effects of 
materialistic philosophy on human mind, society and 
civilization have also been examined by the author 
in detail. He is of opinion that this godless philosophy 
will bring degradation and destruction of civilization 
unless organised attempts are made to check its 
further progress. He warns the Government of India 
to be more careful about any further expansion of 
the People’s Republic of China and also in regard to 
the Communists of India who consider loyalty to 
their country and State a crime. 

. A. B. Durra 
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LE .VIEUX TIBET FACE A 
NOUVELLE: By Alexandra David-Neel. 
‘Plon, 1953. Pp. 241 ~ with dllustratrons 
Price 540 francs, 


LA CHINE 
Inbrairie 
and map. 


Students of current affairs will be interested in ~ 


this detailed account and intimate portrait’ of Tibetan 
life by Madame David-Neel, the eminent French 
scholar and Buddhist. The charm ‘and value of ‘the 
book lie in the fact that it is based on the personal 
experiences of the authoress who speaks ‘Tibetan 
fluently, has lived for many years in: Tibet and 
adopted a Tibetan lama dgeshes as ther son-— 
lata matured by deep knowledge and reflec- 
ion 

She bas skilfully analysed Tibetan society into 
its various component groups and carefully studied 
the economic and historical background and ‘vividly 
illuminated the potentialitie# and the propensities as 


well as the limitations of each group. Gener&lizations - 


valid elsewhere are not necessarily. applicable to 
Tibet: for Tibet has many peculiarities. A proper 
undenstanding of these peculiarities is igdispensable 
for an awzessment of the viability of the old gulture 
in the face of the new and powerful influences now 
unleashed on the country. The sensationa: aspects of 
some of the mystic practices of Tibet receive plenty 
of publicity, but not enough is written about the 
conditions of her peasantry; her traders, her fiscal and 
judicial systems. in other words, about the basic 
social and economic facts of Tibetan life. A system 
of vassalage. analogous to the ancient Toman system, 
prevailed until recently in many regions of Tibet. 
There were many petty officia’s and _ tax-collectors 
who eked out their living by the customary margins 
which often reach such proportions ag to cause finan- 
cial prxiety to the Central authorities. 

In spite of the hardships natural or otherwise, the 
Tibetan peasants on the whole are jovial and easy- 
going, It is true that there are far too many evil 
spirits to propitiate but although their pranks are 
innumerable the spirits themselves ‘appear to be 
appeasable; with luck one can occasionally mislead 
them. Frequent communal feasting nelps to dispel 
the monotony and dull solitude of ‘rural life. The 
penalty for a moral lapse might be a. village feast pro- 
vided by the village elders out of the fine realized 
from the eulprit. The meals are gargantuan. And 
Tibetans have a sense of Rabelaisian humour and 
some of the anecdotes of monastic vintage related 


by the authoress easily. rival the stories from the 
Decameron. 
Madame David-Neel has pointed - cut that 


another trait of Tibetan psychology is the masochistic 
admiration and respect for power. The cult of force 
has come down from the days of.the Mongols : and the 
spectre of Genghis Khan kept alive in “folk legends 
continues to exercise the popular :imagination. Per- 
haps the mysticism underlying the traditional culture 
has its origin in the deep reverence for power. 

he authoress has made many shrewd comments 
about the monasteries about the administrative and 
the judicial systems, about. the traditional pattern of 
trade, and about the problem of assimilating the 
tribes of the frontier regions of Tibet with “which 
“readers will’ be familiar from the writings of Sarat 
Chandra Des in’ the ’eighties of the last century. The 
book contains excellent appendices dealiag with more 
formal matters, such as the new Chinese Agrarian Law 
and -the Trea ty between China and Tibet. 

Maxgocarer Basu 
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HINDI Saat tad 

- BHOODAN-YAJNA: By Vinoba Bhave. 
lished by the Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmed- 
abad. Pp. 147. Price Re, 1-8. 


A silent revolution has been taking shape end oS 
een 
Since Gandhi’s death a word has been. 


daily gathering momentum as its leader has 


striding. 
stirring village India. Vinoba is that rare leader, And. 
Sarbodaya is that mighty word. 


Bhoodan is the vehicle of that silent revolution =. 


which seeks to bring about a change of heart, @ 


change in the way of life, and thirdly a olange in the. = 
Still @ mise © 
it is that Bhoodan = 


social and economic order of society. 
conception is rife there. And 
merely seeks to transfer a few Jakhs or crores of acres 
to landless agricultural lsbourers. A perusal of the 


book under ‘review would dispel that revered es os 
eo: 


and give a true appreciation of the movement 
may quote Vinoba here to our profit. He says: 


“J will not be satisfied unless the entire village . * 
land comes to be freely owned by the whole village a 


as one femily. The power and authority which is 


at; present centred in Lucknow or Delhi should get “3 


distributed to the villages.” 


And that points the way where Vinuoba is ending : 


us to. It is neither a reformatory movement nor 4 
half-baked revolution that leaves the values of life 


unchanged. Bhoodan is out to change the values of ~ 


life.. It is, therefore, Incumbent on every lover of 
true freedom to study the 
book provides the reader with that opportunity. 
Vinoba is ever growing and ever presenting new 
thoughts. So the earnest and the inquisitive reader 


will have to replenish his knowledge picked up from ~ “ 


the book with materials from Vinoba’s daily prayer- 
speeches, carried by daily and periodical papers. And 


here the Hindi-speaking readers have an advantage 


over others. 
BIRENDRANATH GUHA 


GUJARATI 
SAT JY OTA PRAKASH: By Popat Lal Maharaj, 
Amreli, Published by Ambaram Ghemardas 


Visnagar, 1949. ve card-board with 
Pp. 204. Price Rs. 


ilustrations, 


This is the nee edition of a book taken up with , = 
and Param Jyoti. ke: 


the problems of Paramatma 
contains the ideas of a student, expressed in verse and 
prose, as to how to reach Beautitude. The writing is 
free of fervour. Popat Lal Maharaj who has 
now attained sainthood was an humble state-employes 
of H. H. the Gaekwad and imbibed his philosophy, 
humility and preaching at the feet of Kazi Anwar 
Mian, a poet and a saint of Visnagar, a most remarkable 
incident—a Hindu receiving inspiration from a Musliin 
saint, and that too in these days of tention between 
the two communities. The well-written Introduction of 
Prof. Hasitkant Buch, M.A. of the Visnagar College 
brings out in short vetlel the -work of the Maharaj, 
mostly devotional songs—bhajans—and verses—padas. 
Spiritual matters, amongst the lowly, poor and humble, 
are happily still alive. 
to; 
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The Role of Cottage Taluendes’ 


.V. R. Natarajan writes in the 40th Annual 
and Independence Day Special Number of 
The \lysore Economic Review: ° 


The role of cottage indtwtry in the pational 
economy can be determined by examining. its contri- 
bution towards -the solution of the fundamental 
economic -problems’ of the country, and thereby 
towards stepping up of the economy to s ehigher and 
stable level. 

Undoubtedly, the most important problem facing 
the country today is that of unemployment and 
under-employment. This is really the major cause of 
our appalling poverty. Unless we: destroy the “giant 
idleness,” the establishment of a decent standard of 
living in the country would remain merely a pious 
hope. Let us see to what extent cottage industries 
Will assist us.in this all important, task. Let us first 
take the propient of eeaunet unemployment in 
gountry. 

' In spite of some. progress made in the field of 
induntrialisdtion; India still. remains an agricultural 
country par excellence. N early three-fourths of the 
people are dependent -on agriculture which is a 
seasonal industry: Consequeritly, agriculturists and 
agricultural Jabourems are generally without work for 
periods extending from 3 to 6 months in the year. 
This unemployment occurs at intervals and is of 
seasonal character. It has been estimated that more 
than 40 per cent of India’s occupied persons are 
seasonally unemployed. The presence of such a high 
amount of ‘seasonal unemployment in the country is 
qudeed a very serious thing. -It not only’ unduly 


depresses the standard of living; but also intensifies 


the present- dead-lock between agriculture and indus. 
try. 

The provision of work during the-periods 
of seasonal unemployment is of paramount 


importance, i ae - 


But what is the most effective way of dealing 
With this problem? For the successful tackling 
of this problem. it is necewary that the work provided 
to the seasonally unemployed must be such which 
can be easily learnt and operated. At the same time, 
“jt must not interfere with the main work. This condi- 


tion can be fully satisfied only when the nature ‘of the’ 


subsidiary job is buch that-it can be given up without 
any adverse effects-on the main work. All these 
qualities are well possessed by ° cottage industries, 
They will give employment at the very doors of the 
cultivators without disturbing their main occupation, 


Hence the best way of dealing. with ‘the’ question of ° 


seasonal unemployment is to provide work through 
the development of selected cottage -industries. This 
will not only “give the. much . needed ‘ employment 


‘the 


acing the off-season, Bee will also werve ag a second 
string to thé bow’ because agriculture is a very wun- 
certain’ industry. The inncrease in the purchasing 
power of the cultivators and agricultural labourers 
will have very favourable effects on agricultural and 
industrial development of the country... 

Cottage industrialism lhas a strong case from the 
point of view of equitable distribution. True it is 
that at present the pressing problem is “to increake 
the size of the cake rather than its distribution,” yet 
it must ibe realised that without distributive justice 
production can never be satisfactory. In India. the 
grinding poverty of the masses and the superabun- 
dant wealth of some is a naked fact which cannot be 
disputed.’ It is, estimated that about one-third of our 


national income goes into the.hands of one per cent — 


of the people. Such gross mal-distribution of national . 
income is a grave danger signal. It is leading to 
great social’ cleavages, discontent and disharmony, 
And ‘at the same time; it is retarding the develop- 
ment “of our economic resoutces. ‘The needs of the 
vast majority. of the population fail to exercise any 
influence on the volume of production. The result is 
under-production, leading to a further reduction in 
the income of the masses which in its turn, leads to 
still greater under-production. Besides all these, in- 
equitable distribution may lead to social and political 
movements of a far-reaching and revolutionary 
character, destroymg the very foundation of demo- 
cratic society and its institutions. In view of this. it 
may be preferable to have a population system which, 
though not so efficient as large-scale factory system, 
is not likely to lead- to such tremendous inequalities 
of incomes. 


The expansion, of cottage sndiganies will 
rectify the uneveness -of occupational . oppor- 
tunities in different regions -of the country. : 
They will, in other words, cover the void: left 


by the unfilled gaps- In industrialisation. 


The role of cottage industries is of immense 
Significance in maintaining the employment equili- 
brium among regions. In fact, it has béen re- 


cognised by almost all. the economists that economic 


‘development should proceed on the regional basis so 


as to’ secure a balanced -and even development of the 
country as a whole. Regionalisation is the cardinal - 
feature of Senet economic planning. There the dis. ° 
tinction between backward villages and congested 
industrial centrés has been almost obliterated. In 
England also the question of regional distribution 
of industries’ has been thoroughly examined by a 
Royal Commission which emphasises the need for 
balanced regional development: and- made appropriate 
recommendations. to that effect. Since India. is yet to 
plan for the future, she can conveniently provide for 
the regionalisation and dispersal of industriey and . 


a 
aca 


“did 


-” thereby avoid the evil cotsequences of planned deve- 
_ lopment of the country, 


technology were a Necessity because 


~~ questions which have a vital 


s. tries to life once again. 
think of new industries 


_ from Japan and China, 


of labour to capital n | 1B 
- gounter to the modern trend of materialism, which is 


vide a very wonderful contribution. 


In Europe and America, machinery and advanced 
these countries 
had plenty of capital, but they lacked an adequate 


-- pupply of labour. Our problem is just the opposite. 


z 


What we need is not labour-saving but labour-absorb- 
ing device, consistent with a fair degree of produck 


tivity. Cottage industries are thus eminently suitable 


for India in so far as, other reasons apart, proportion 
is very high in them. As a 


responsible for so many eVils, cottage industrics pro- 
? They tend to 
develop such qualities in the people as are of vital 
importance for the healthy national development. 
We should also pay due attention to cerfaim 
bearing on the = re- 
construction of cottage industries. First of all, there 


is the need to give up our’ traditional approach to> 


this problem. Whenever there is. any talk of develop- 
ing industries, we begin to dig the past and search 
for measures which can bring back the dead indus- 
It is very seldom that we 
which can be successfully 
established in the country. This is a great mistake. 
We must remember that our problem is not only to 
bring the dead to life, or to strengthen the vitality 
of the existing industries, but to arrange for the 
conception of new ones. In this connection, we have 
to learn a great deal from other countries, notably 

In the light of above considerations, no one can 
seriously dispute the extra-special place of cottage 
industries in our national economy. India’s economic, 
social and geographical conditions are such that 
cottage industriss must be given a vital place in any 


-. gcheme of economic planning. The above discussion 


integrated 


should, not. however, give an impression that we are 
' -jgnoring the large-scale industries which 


constitute 
the major bulwark of national defence and the base 
on which the foundation of the future industrial 
development will be laid. 
As a matter of fact, there is no conflict 
between: cottage and factory industries. Both 
can and must exist side by side in a, planned 
economy. ! . | 
In national interests both have to be properly 
into one co-ordinated economy ‘suited 
to the welfare of the people at large. 


At a meeting of the State Khadi and Village 


‘former. 
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Industries Board held at Madras recently titder the 
Chairmanship of the States Industries Munister, a 
decision wis taken fo appoint  sub-commitiees te 
enquire into and report to the 
best ways and:means to develop certain important 
cottage industries in the State. He stressed the need 


for. more’ intensive. development of cottige industries 


and for co-ordinated efforts in that direction, He 
also conveyed to the meeting the Government of 
India’s readiness to help with more funds in their 
development. Discussing their scope the. meeting 
decided that sub-committecs should be appointed to 
make domprehensive enquiries an the best ways to 
be adopted in the development of the major indus- 
tries in the country. -Empihasis was laid on the help 
that could be rendered to the industries, by the ¢o- 
operative department. The ‘Chief Minister who parti- 
cipated in*the discussion assured the meeting that 
the Government. would do everything for the develop- 
ment of the cottage industries. He urged.the impor-. 
tance of -a balanced economy in India so that. rural 
économy will be sustained 
facilitate the improvement. of urban industries and 
cater 60 the other important needs of the nation. ~ 
The Government should prepare a blue-print for 
the development of cottage industries. The tark of 
planning cottage industries is, indeed, beset with 
numerous d faculties which - require mest careful 
handling, They are scattered over so vast an area 
and vary so greatly in their characteristic features 
from region’ to region that it is impracticable to adopt 
a uniform ail-India plan. Planning * will necessarily) - 
have to be on regional basis. Each region should 
appoint a-special committee to undertake compres 
hensive survey of exiting cottage industries and 
their future potentialities. The committee should also 
explore the possibilities of astablishing new industries 
along with the plates where they can be most suitably 
located. Again, efforts should be made to demarcate 
the epheres of operation of cottage and factory indus-. 
tries, as far as possible, in order to avoid undue 
overlapping. To ensure better results, there rhould be 
a flexible adaptation and integation of cottage indus 
tries to the structure of large-scale industries so that 
the latter may aid: instead of weeding out, the 
Finally, though the responsibility of deve- 
loping cottage industrias will be on the State Govern- 
ments, the Centre must co-ordinate the work done by 
them rendering specific assistance as and when neces 
sary. This is essential in order to avoid wasteg, 
resulting from regional conflicts and to bring a healthy: 
development’ of the country as a whole. 
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Japan’s Economic. Crisis 

M. M. Wagh writes in The Indian Review: 
If General Dawes -failed to rehabilitate the 
‘German economy in the 20s. Mr. Dodge it seems, 
has fared no-better in Japan. Making all allowance 
for the debasement for the word “crisis, the severity 
of the economic crisis that faces.Japan today cannot 
be under-estimated. * 

Nothing can be more revealing than the foreign 
exchange and foreign trade figures as given out by 
Mr. Uetani, one of the leading industrialists of 
Japan. According to him, Japan’s credits stood at 
$292 million in 1950. In 1951 these rene to $329 
million. Although the second half of 1952 witnessed 
a sharp decrease in exports, Japan still enjoyed a 
favourable balance of $94 million. However, since 
1953 the position has taken a definite gurn for the 
worse. In 1953, there was a deficit of $310 million in 
Japan’s foreign exchange, and the situation has 
deteriorated progressively. As Mr. Uetani explained, 
- at one time Japan lhad favourable trade balance with 
all countries to the tune of $1170 millon. In May 
of this year this has dwindled to $800 million. 
ducting from this $200 million owed by South Korea 
and Indonesia, and the J.M.I". loan and money bor- 
rowed for the purchase of cotton, this figure is reduced 
to a mere $48 million. 

What are the factors that have contributed to 
thig worry situation? Whatever Messrs. Dodge and 
Dulles might say, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the chief reason for the present situation is the series 
of mismanaged and misconceived policies followed by 
Ameriéa in post-war Japan. 

In the first- place America never looked upon 
Japan as anything but a military base in the Pacific, 
and this was amply proved by the Korean war. 
Secondly; America never contemplated the economic 
development of the country. Rather, 
good dumping ground for American products, as India 
once was for Britain. Before the McArthur regime 
imposed restrictions on Japan’s trade with Red China, 
Japan imported over 75 per cent of her coking coal, 
iron ore, and industrial salts from the Manchurian 
region. These raw materials have now to come 
chiefly from the U.S.A. at more than double the 
price for supplies from ‘China. The result has been an 
abnormal increase in the price of Japanese machinery, 
exports. If we take the steel price for example,‘it is 
$50 a ton higher than the U.S. price. = 

So long as the Korean war and the boom that if 
brought in its wake lasted. Japan could easily find 
markets for her exports in Asia and Australia. Espe- 
cially in the. S.-H. Asian region Japan recorded 

Significant gains in 1951. It was during this period 
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that Japanese textiles drove most of its competitors - 
out of the §.-E. Asian region, In other sphere also ...., 
Japanese industry made phenomenal strides. In 1952,.-4 
the general industrial production index stood at 150° + 
per cent while machinery production wats 226 per cent.“ 
of the 1932-36 levels. Eos 
American expenditure; or what are called dollar 
transfusions also constituted one of the props of the. 3 
Japanese, economy. Thi, 800 million dollars ol -'s 
American spending in Japan in 1952 coverted a trad- “* 
ing deficit into a small surplus. It-is reported, that »* 
nearly $200 million were spent annually by American. -»; 
troops on “fraternixation”.with Japanese women. This. ¢ 
factor of the U.S. military and troop. expenditure °¢ 
amounted to nearly 50 per cent of invisible exports. s 


for Japan. 


Tine props have been withdrawn. The Korean war. 
| enthusiasm for frater- “ 
nisation has subsided, and the facade of prosperity. . 
has crumbled, revealing general instability and weak-~ ; 


is no more, American troop 


ness. 


try, say India. 


The Japanese Government and business circles ” 
‘feel that the immediate remedy for rehabilitating the. . 


economy lies in attacks on trade -unions and wage 


cuts. The recent announcement that the Zaibatsu was + 
to be revived seems to be a step in this direction. | 
But the trade unions in Japan, are very strong with - 
ot- 
Zaibatsu practices would not enable the country to’ 
of 
measure which Japan has used: - 


a strength of nearly 54 million, and the revival 
make much permanent headway. Depreciation 
currency, another 
very often, will not help much in the long ‘run. 


The truth is, Japan’s need for expansion cannot. © 
be satisfied so long as restrictions on trade with China - 
continue to exist. Since the ‘Meiji era China has— 
played a prominent role in Japanese foreign trade. . 
‘China headed the list of Japan’s export trade, 


was never below third place in the import trade. The 


It is true, that Japan is overpopulated. But on o 
balance Japan had a much better chance of devclop- ~ 
ing ‘her economy than any other over-populé“ed coun--. 


and ~~ 
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percentage of imports from China was 15 of the total . 


imports; while exports varied from 15 to 30. Japan 
imported raw materials and exported finished goods. 


This pattern of trade holds good even today despite 


China’s struggle for industrialisation. 


Many realistic Japanese recognise the urgency of. .. 
this need. But theirs is the voice in the wilderness.’ .* 
So long as Mr. Dulles persists in his policy of boy- -: 
cotting China and making 8.-E. Asia Japanese pre- - 
Japan’s - 
as crippled as it was before - 


serve by driving out Britain and India. 
economy will remain 


the Meiji era. 
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| The following speech under the above 
heading, as published in the Hast and West, 
Italy, was delivered by Akhtar Hussain, 
Minister of Pakistan in Italy, at the ISMEO 
‘on the 16th March, 1954, for the course 
“Orientations on the Asian Situation”: 


I must confess at the outset.that the title of the 
“evening’s discourse “Asia Today,” has been a source 
of considerable worry to me ever since I accepted 
.Professor ‘Tucci’s invitation to come and address this 
distinguished audience. .I feel JI must crave your 
“indulgence and patience while I explain some of my 
- difficulties. Oe te ie 
First, there is the difficulty of .giving a precisé 
connotation to the expression “Asia,” especially in 
the context of the expression “today.” For, frankly; 
I find the term Asia poor, if not inaccurate, as a 
geographical expression it is kighly . misleading. 
Personally I have never been able to com- 
prehend why a continuous land mass of what 
might have been more appropriately called 
‘Eurasia has been split into two separate Continents 
of Europe and Asia. Was it an accident .or a deli- 
berate design? Surely, it could not have been due 
only to the unusually large size of this part of ‘the 
globe, for the Pacific Ocean is probably much larger 
in extent and is still known by a single name. Is it 
then perhaps that the early European map-makers 
meant to convey by. this means a sense of cultural or 
raciai ‘separateness, if not superiority, of Europe which 
was just about that time bedoming conscious of its 
common cultural heritage? If so, 1t must be regret- 
fully admitted that here a’ scientific truth. has been 
sacrificed for the sake of a prejudice, much to the 
detriment of the true interests of mankind. For 
words are “triggers” to action and thoir effect goes 
far. Whatever may have been the reason for first 
adopting it, this unfortunate geographical nomen- 
clature, apart from creating much avoidable confusion 
of thought has almost certainly been responsible for 
a great deal of international misunderstanding- and 
inequity in the past. Is it not, for example, surprising 
that even today one hears of the USSR, sometimes 
referred to as an Asiatic power, although ‘her vast 
land mass covers almost one half of Europe? An 
earlier generation has heard the ery of “Drive the 
Turks back into Asia,” while. we; in our own time, 
have known such geographical absurdities as “Turkey 
in Asia” and “Turkey in Europe.” 

Apart from the geographical confusion, there dis- 
tinctly seems to be in the popular European mind an 
idea that the expression “Asia” must. surely connotes 
Some general concept other than mere geographical 
location on the globe. During the 12th and 18th 
centuries when your gallant Venetian explorers and 
merchants opened up the first route to the ‘Orient, Asia 
was represented in the popular mind by the concept 
of a Land of Wealth and Splendour. Later in the 16th 
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and 17th centuries when European scholars began to 
study the institutions, qustoms and philosophies 
these ancient civilizdtions, Asis came to te known 
as the Land of Mystery and philosophical specula- 
tion, This was followed by the period of actual 
European domination during which the pre-dominant 
concept became one of colossal Sloth and Apathy. 
Today, however, none of these concepts fits the. 
scene; yet the habit of thought and a desire to give 
a general Jebel to Asia persists. If we are to grasp the 
elements of Asia today, we must, I fear, simply break 
this habit and once for all clearly understand that on 
a certain fateful day in 1945, a new kind of Bomb 
janded on fhe ill-fated Japanese harbour-town of 
Hiroshima and over-night transformed ail the century- 
old ~concepts regarding Asian exclusiveness and 
“other-ness.” On that day too was born the new con-’ 
cept of “one-world” of which these ancient Jands 


‘immediately became an integral part. The vast multi- - 


tudes inhabiting these regions, comprising over half 
of the world’s population; had Jain in deep 
slumber for nearly two hundred years while you in 
Kurope had \been -experiencing the. thrills of an 
exciting life of ever widening horizons and~ pos- 
sibilities offered by your re-orientation of Science. 
This new life passed Asia by for a variety of reasons, 
including the material power that this new Science 
gave you. But the latest fruit of this very: Science, 
horrible and fascinating came to Asia as a blessing in 
disguise. Her teeming millions suddenly began to 
feel within their breast strange stirrings and indes- 
aribable Iongings which previously had seemed like 
distant and unrealisable ideals, Since then the map 
of Asia has been changing so rapidly that the map- 
makers find it difficult to catch up with events. 
Politically, a number of new nations have taken 
birth and more are struggling to be born. But this is 
only the beginning of a total revolution which is 
relentlessly driving the Asian peoples, as indeed all 
the other peoples of the world, onward to a destiny 
of whigh we can only have the vaguest conception 
yet:—a destiny which frightens and ‘fascinates at the 
same time. 
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‘However, the past is not something which peoples, 
any more than individuals, can’ altogether wipe out. 
And, it is perhaps well that this should be so in the 
interest of human progress and stability. From the 
past arise not only the ‘present human problems but 
also the attitudes which are so important in finding 
the right solutions for these problems. These attitudes 
themselves undergo -2. constant change and modifica- 
tion in the light of new problems and situations, Thus, 
Asia Today, no less than the World itself, must be 
regarded as a. dynamiq rather than a static pheno- 
menon, And, if we must give Asia a label, it must be 
some label expressing action, such as, “Asia on the 
march.” Here again the word “march” ‘may create 
difficulties and doubts but luckily it can be demons- 
trated that this march can only be figurative. Its 
direction and objective is pre-determined by those 
great forces themselves which have caused the 
awakening and regeneration of Asia. Whe goal can 
only be “One World,” where all members of the 
human family have a place as equal partfers, with 
equal responsibilities and’ obligations in the interest 
of the Common Weal of “Mankind.” _ 


I now come to my second difficulty ‘whi is con- 
cerned with the scope of the subject I am called upon 
to discuss. For one thing, I consider it would be 
highly presumptuous on my part to profess to speak 
on. such a vast and complex subject without possess- 
ing first-hand knowledge of the situation.in most of 
the countries comprised in. the Asian Continent: 
Secondly, I realise that in speaking on Asia as an 
Asian representative, there is a strong almost irresist- 
ible, temptation to see oneself in the role of. a, spolkes- 
man for the entire Continent and, as such, to indulge 
in sweeping often quite insufferable. generalisations. 
This is a role that I would personally be extremely 
reluctant to assume. In my view, sudh an assumption 
would neither be fair to the great Asian nations whose 
distinguished representaives in Rome may well hold 
different views, nor would it’ be justified by tie 
known facts of the new Asian scene. For, despite 
considerable similarity in their basic problems, 
different Asian nations, in the light of their in- 
dividual circumstances of geographical location, 
historical background and national characteristics, are 
inevitably inclined to react differently to them and 
have adopted, -or are in the process of adopting, 
substantially different approaches for their solution. 
Let us take, for example, a cross-section of the Asian 
reaction to the vital problem of Peace and War and 
East-West Conflict. We find at least three different, 
major and mutually exclusive viewpoints represented 
in Asia in accordance with the interests and circum- 
stances of the different nations who hold them. First, 
there is the viewpoint of the vast population.—nearly, 
one half that of all Asia.—which lives in China and 
the Asiatiq part of the USSR. These peoples have 
chosen to live under a Communist regime with its 
well-known: characteristic approach to the problem of 
Peace and War. Then, we have certain countries 
situated close to the frontiers of China or USSR. 
These countries, which incidentally are also the old 
or original Sovereign Nations of Asia, have a distinctly 
positive approach to the problem. They are frankly. 
apprehensive of aggression and endeavour to achieve 
a state of mental and material preparedness to meet 
it when it comes. We have then the third group of 
countries;—most of them comprising the nations of 
recent birth—professing to hold what may be des- 
cribed as the middle path of neutralism or non- 
alignment. This group can be further subdivided in 
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accordance with the mental approach of each country =: 


in- regard to the best method of making its contri- .” 


bution to world peace. effective. 


_ This is only one example of divergence of Asian. 
views on one subject. Many more can be cited. But 7 
what does all this add up to? Nothing, except more> + 


donfusion. The question arises: what and where 


Its peoples have been drawn irrevocably into the full- 


blooded stream of the general life of the world. The | 
revolution that has hit us like a dammed-up torrent. 
is still itself’ creating opportunities for all peoples, big. - 
or~small, to shape their own destinies. They are all. 
individualities . 
end the pattern which Asia of Today presents is as 


rapidly..evolving their own separate 


variegated as humanity itself. 
In view of all these complications I have come 


‘to the conclusion that it would be best for me to talk -; 
this evening mainly about thé major situations, pro-. - 
country J. 


blems and attitudes of Pakistan, the 
represent’ and know most about, and compare or con- 
trast them with those of other Asian countries. who; 


like ‘Pakistan, have recently taken their place in the - 
comity of nations as free members. With your per- © 
mission therefore I would like to amend the title of - 


my address to read “Pakistan in Asia today.” 


Fortunately there is sufficient similarity In the 
problems that face Pakistan and those that face other’ 
young nations of Asia to enable you to form a fair 
picture of the scene. Moreover. in many ways, Paki- 
stan is a uniquely representative Asian country. On 


one side, it shares the problems and attitudes of the 
large and important region of the Muslim Middle 


East. not only because of its cultural affinity but also © 
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the Asia of my discourse. The fact is that today Asia. -: 
does not ‘exist except as a vague geographical entity. 
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-. present constitutes a serious danger 


~ beeause one of its two wings is pliysically contiguous 
' with this region, Qn the other side, the Eastern wing 
of Pakistan is located deep into the region known as 
_ South-East Asia. On the north, it borders the territory 
of the new People’s Republic of ‘China and almost 
touches the frontrer of the USSR. Through its con- 
nection with the British Commonwealth ‘of Nations 
window overlooking the Western 
-- scene, 
| With these istrodudtory remarks, for the inordi-" 
’ nate length of which I apologise, we are now in 4 
©. position to look more closely at Pakistan and some 
of its major problems and attitudes, 
: Pakistan, as you know, is one of the two new 
- Sovereign States—the other being India—which arose 
~ out of “the former British controlled territory of that 
- Name..It covers an area approximately equal to that 
 -o§ Italy, France, Belgium and Holland put together 
“and contains nearly 80 million péople, most of whom 
profess the Muslim Faith. I would . 
not worry you with the details of 
the ‘circumstances ‘which led to the 
Partition of the Indo-Pakistan Sub- 
‘Continent, but, I think, it would be 
useful to mention certain underlying 
facts which have powerfully influ- 
enced, for good or ill, the Nation’s 
i: thinking and many continue to do 
“#0 for a. corisiderable time to come. 
Fact, number one # that Partition 
which created India and Pakistan -as 
separate nations was the result of 
an irresistible national demand for 
self-determination on one side and 
a voluntary renunciation of political 
. power on the other. Tihis unique act 
of far-sighted statesmanshin. did not 
only save the great Indo-Pakistan 
Sub-Continent from a prolonged and 
fearful civil war. tbe horrors of 
“’ which some areas in Asia are still 
. experiencing but also ensured that 
the two young countries should be 
seb upon a democratic course of 
‘development. What it has meant - 
for a large part of Asia in terms of 
order and stability is quite a remark- 
able ahievement for which the credit 
ee gely goes to British statesman- 
ip. 
Ti has done more than thus. It 
’ has prevented the raneour and bit- 
‘terness of the period of national 
: struggle from  over-reaching ” itself 
and vitiating the perspective of our 
people. It has therefore made sub- 
sequent mutually beneficent co- 
Operation between the contending 
parties pcesible. 
Unfortunately, some other young 
_ Asian nations have not been as 
fortunate, as ourselves in this. rés- 
pect. The result is that nationalism 
m those countries has taken on a 
- more impatient asnect and for the 


to the stabiliy of certain regiors in 
Asia. In these disputes we have 
always. advised restraint and mode- 
ration on both sides, subjeat always 
to the ultimate recognition 


‘be, 
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of the right of the Asian peoples to order their own 
affairs in full freedom of choice. 

Our own struggle against Colonial rule ale oat 
but have given us a deep and abiding sympathy with ‘ 
similar aspirations of other subjugated or exploited 
peoples ekewhere. We believe that our Asian. brethren, 
wherever and in whatever condition they might 
share this sentiment with us almost as an 
» article of faith. With us, this is not only an emo- 
tional offspri ing of our new and burning nationalism 
but a deep conviction that so long as odd pockets of 
oppression and exploitation remain in the world no 
stable and worthwhile peace can be constructed. In. 
holding this firm faith and in practising it unflinchingly 
We are not impelled by malice or love of destructive 
criticism. We thave often practised it when it has 
given us much pain and when it has lost us—tempo- 
rarily we. hope—the understanding of valued - 


friends. We nop we have never made unreasonable 
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or irresponsible demands from ‘Colonial Powers who 
sometimes -have génuine problems of ‘their own which 
neéd sympathetic undewtanding. We ‘earnestly ‘hope 
that the outstanding disputes of South-East Asian 
. and Middle-Kastern regions, both of which are vital 
aveas, 
able. lines in keéping with ‘the ‘legitimate Asian 
aspirations and in the bést interests of thie péoples 
of ‘those regions. 


Fact number two is qin the Partition of the 
Indo-Pakistan “Sub-Continent was based on the 
acceptance of the claim of the great Muslim minority 
of nearly 400 millions that instead. of remaining a 
perpetual minority in’a single country, they should 
’ be allowed to set up a separate State of their own 
where they could develop ther own dharacteristic 
cultural and spiritual values.” The translation of this 
demand mto practice has; among othe, things, re- 
sulted in a unique situation where Pakistan consists 
of two metropolitan areas over 1500 kilometres apart, 
separated by foreign territory. This fact has ut- 
doubtedly created some administrative problenis of a 
peculiar nature for Pakistan. On the, other hand, it 
has demonstrated a remarkable triumph of mind over 
matter. of the will of a culturally and Spiritually 
unified people to achieve and maintain unity despite 
physical barriers. Furthermore, this basic urge for 
developing and promoting what may bé called the 
Muslim. cultural values or better still, the Muslim 
Way of Life. has set the seal upon one of the future 
directions of Pakisfan’s international relationships. 
It explains our close preoccupation with the lands 
inhabited by the Muslim peoples, -especially in the 
countries of the Middle East. We consider that their 
stability and welfare spell ow’ own stability and are 
therefore a major objective of our policy. 


I.may mention here that this attitude has nothing 
to do either with Theoracy, of which we have some- 
times been acdused,; or with the revival of Muslim 
expansionist dreams’ of political domination. As I 
have said previously, the atomic era in which we have 
been launched has swept away all the cobwebs of the 
past and has introduced entirely new concepts of life. 
In the present, scheme of things there is no place 
either for ‘Theocraéy or for political domination of one 
people by another. However, there is one old need 
which looms up larger today than ever before and 
that is the need for the peoples of the world to wor- 
ship God in all humility and in the service of man- 
kind, each practising its own Way of Life in freedom 
und beneficent intercourse with those who share it. 
We Muslimn like to do this and’we think that you of 
the Christian lands of Europe would not like to do 
less. : 

Let me take some ‘more time. over this rob Gt 
and try.to explain what this Muslim Way of Life 
may be in its new Orientation and why we in Paki- 


stan emphasise it so much. The Muslim Way of Life. 


ig very simple and. clear-cut. We hold that. the ulti- 
mate sovereignty in a State belongs to God. and that 
people hold it in trust from Him: To discharge this 
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may soon be settled along fair and ‘Honour-. 


“would not be 


* selves 
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iaast, the . Muslims, both as individusis and aS : 
hation; must cul tivate certain moral virtues among 
which prominence of plage is given to justice, fair~ 
play, moderation and self-restraint. We ‘believe that: 
all human beings whether Muslim or non-Muslin}; 
irrespective of their caste, uéed or race, are equal: 


before God and have a right to equal opportunity: 


and civic status and to the.enjoyment of the fruits of. 
their honest labour. Those wh6 are strong and wealthy). 

whether as individuals or nations, are wnder obligation: 
to ‘help the poor and weak. In international relations; 

peace is the objective; but aggression, in whatever form: 
it may appear, must be fought and given no quarter, 

As a community which puts great store by its own* 
cultural and spiritual jieritage, we freely concede thes 
right of full and unfettered development to all religions. 
and’ cultural minorities, big or small, according to their; 
own lights. This is briefly the Muslim Way of Life andi 
we practise it not as a matter of expediency but because” 


it is the only way we know. If you look at-this scheme* 


of life closely I do not.think you will find it very” 
troublesome or very different from what sometimes’ 
has been described as the Christian Way of Life. © =; 
But, it may be asked why do we at all wish ‘to, 
adopt any particular way of life. Why de we not: 
simply call ourselves a secular State and be like every; 
body else? The reason, I think, is that we ourselveg: 


‘have not consciously or deliberately formulated the: 


Islami Way of Life which we profess to hold. It ti 
simply a part of.us. In fact, we Pakistanis are ther? 
because there was and is a distinct Muslim Way OL: 
Life. Secondly, we find that it helpsus in coming to" 
deciwions on problems which to others may appears 
confusing and elusive. In short, it gives our youbg: 
nation its moral justification and its moral code. Tt. 
inappropriate here to quote the late.’ 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, first Prime: Minister of our’ 
country, if only to show what part such an ideologyé 
can and does play in the new Asia of today. He eaids 
to an American audiénce in 1950: “Cast your mind on), 
all the countries of Asia one after another. Almost: 
everywhere you will see intense nationalism, great: 
backwardness, impatience with colonial rule, and in” 
some, al greater or lesser degree of democratic rule. But 
In many of them you will also see internal strains,- 
moral doubts, ideologital conflicts, waverings, hesita-: 
tions and confusions. Halting democracios aud ideo-s 
logical confusions create great anxieties for the Governe: 
ments of Asia, for the peoples of Asia and for peace: 
loving and world-minded people anywhere. In the* 
midst. of these Pakistan stands unified. It stands unified; 
becvause its people are free from mental confusions: 
which elsewhere create disruption and cast menacing’, 
shadows on the future. They have chosen for them-=# 
the part chalked out out for them by their 
simple practical clear-cut beliefs and decisions.” Jc 
Fact number three is that although the Partitions 
of the Sub-Continent took place by the common con-* 
sent of all the principal parties, namely, the British” 
Government, the Indian ‘Congress Party and the. 
Muslim League Party, and according to an agreed. 
plan, unfortunately, in actual practice, the plan mis-. 
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carried for a variety of reasons, the principal one 
among them being the undue haste with which the 
. transference of power was made. This resulted in much 

avoidable hardship including extensive loss of life and 
property. But what is worse; all this has left a legacy’ 
of subpicion and bitterness -which even after seven 
years continues to poison the relations between the 
two sister nations. who by all standards should shave 
been the closest of friends. It is not necessary in this 
address to go into the details of these unpleasant 
. things or to apportion praise or blame to any party 


but. it must be emphasised that the situation which has: 


developed constitutes a problem of far-reaching 
importance, affecting not only the future of Asia but 
. possibly that of the world itself. For, while the two 
countries. live in-a state of perpetual fear and suspicion 
of each other; they fritter away much of their human 
. and material resources which might. well have been 
utilised for the pressing work of reconstruction and 
uplift. Who can tell that by their example the rest 
of Asia would not have marched ~ : 
forward greatly fortified in the hope 
of a better life for her millions of 
poverty-stricken people? Apart from 
these somewhat peculiar problems 
which affect us in Pakistan, we share 
with most of our fellow Asian 
- nations the enormous - problem of 
over-population and depressed living 
standards combined with illiteracy, 
under-nourishment and disease. In 
Pakistan we inherited an -economy; 
which is far from being balanced. 
Nearly 80 per cent of ° Pakistan’s 
population is directly or indirectly: 
dependent .upon agriculture. Al- 
‘though the Jand is fertile and the 
peasantry skilful and thard-working. 
_ the agricultural industry suffers from 
out-of-date methods and lack of 
- capital to modernise them. The 
yield per acre is inevitably very low 
: In comparison with that..obtained in 
more advanced countries. We hold 
a virtual monopoly in the production 
of jute and have a sizable cetton crop 
' available for export. In spite of 
this, the. peasantry barely lives above 
‘the subsistence level and often faces 
anxious times depending upon the - 
| vagaries of weather or international 
prices. On the other hand, our 
. industry is very much in its infanay 
- as we have had to start more or less 
from scratch. The Partition which 
deft most of the best raw material 
. producing areas in Pakistan, gave to 
' India the areas where manufactur- 
ing: industries relating to these pro- 
ducts were concentrated, such as the 
great Jute mill entre of Calcutta 
and the textile industry of Bombay. 
The problem therefore that we in 
Pakistan are facing at the moment 
is that of creating a balance in our 
economy by promoting essential 
industries; at the seme time modern- 
ising our methods of agriculture. 
' The task is, however, a herculean 
one, specially when material re- 
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‘to give to your enemy Is forgiveness ; to an 
Opponent. tolerance; to a friend, your 


your father, deference: to your mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of you ; 
co yourself respect; to all men, charity ; and 
to your loved ones? Surely a Hindusthan 
Policy, the best of al! the Pujah gifts. 
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sourees aré limited. 

Luckily the achievement of freedom has released 
a donsiderable amount of energy and’ initiative in our 
people which has enabled Pakistan to make quite 
remarkable progress in spite of heavy limitations. 
However, these results could not have been achieved 
if it had not been for the munificence of certain 
generous and friendly -nations. Those worthy of men- 


‘tion are the United States of America, the United | 


Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. These 
nations have given monetary and technical assistance 
for many projects that are essential for setting the 
country on-:the way to industrial progress and thus 
ultimately raising the living standards of the people. 

While naturally the measure of assistance’ is no- 
where near sufficient for solving the problems within 
a short period, a welcome beginning has been made and 
we in Pakistan are extremely grateful to the contri- 
buting nations. We are convinced that this new con- 
cept of mutual help is thé most revolutionary concept 
. e 
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Today, of all days, the Joy of giving Is, 
Uppermost In every heart. The best thing 
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in contemporary interhational relations and one that 
marks the beginning of an era of international bene- 
ficence which is strictly in keeping with the concept 
of “One World.” These projects and schemes have also 
benefited many other Asian nation§ in one form or 
another and, on the whole, I believe, they have 
evoked similar reactions to that in Pakistan in spite 
of some inspired ‘criticism that one hears from time to 
time regarding the possibility of a new form of 
imperialism infiltrating through these means into 
Asia. We, who are, I hope, second to none in jealuosly' 
guarding our hard-won independence have subjected 
this suggestion to a most searching study and have no 
doubt left in our mind. that no sinister designs lurk 
behind these schemes. Indeed, what in our view they 
signify in respect of the under-developed nations of 
Asia; is exemplified by another speech in which our 
late Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, surveyed 
the Asian scene before another American audience. He 
said: “Students of history are aware that during the 
last two or three centuries of foreign domination our 
people have not kept pace with the march of civiliza- 
tion.’ It wats during those centuries that Western 
civilization of which you are the proud torch~bearers 
discovered a use for science. which; though not new, 
was so fast in tempo and so vast in ite magnitude 
that it gave civilization a new orientation altogether. 
This is the phase that for various reasons our people 
missed. The result is that today we find multitudes 
emerging as large, free nations in Asia with their 
material and mental resources utterly ‘undeveloped 
and with their standards of living so low that the 
world conscience should not be content to leave 
them stagnant. Our ancient steadfast faith which is 
such a source of strength to us on ~ the ideological, 
front in these modern uneasy ‘times must be wedded 
to the pioneering virility of modem technology. This 
is the synthcsis we must achieve and achieve quickly 
not merely for the sake of progress but for the sake 
of world peace itself... 

“For I sincerely believe that war and peace and 


prosperity are. all indivisible today. The innumerable: 


millions of Asia, theirs to ancient cultures and ancient 
civilizations, have, after centuries of suppression, 
entered upon a new and dynamic phase of national- 
ism. Most of them were accustomed to looking at the 
West from the position of subject peoples and could 
see little beyond the less’ attractive side of what to 
them was Western divilization. Their newly won 
freedom has, however; corrected’ their vision and they 
are better able to see both the Western world and 
their own surroundings in their true pewpective. 
While on the one hand they are filled with admiration 
at the sight of the progress and the advancement of 
civilization in such | great 
States’ of America, they are more impatient than 
ever before with their own misery and backwardness 
and are keenly searching the horizon for the signs of 
a bright day. They are acutely aware of the great 
dontrast between their own standard of living and the 
standards of living in the Western World. This dis- 
equilibrium is in many ways most disquieting and has 
in it the seeds of unpredictable upheavals. For the 
take of world peace, for the sake of world eivilization 
Asia must be made stable but it. carnot be made 
Stable unless discontent is 
of disruption are killed by better and cleaner. living 
which means no. more and no leas than enabling the 
peoples of Asia to enjoy the' fullest advantages of 
freedom and ‘democracy. Ii ‘this situationy we consi- 
der-the role of Pakistan to be that of a stabilising 


countries as the United 


removed and the germs — 


factor in a backward and discontented part of the 
world. We hope to be able to play this role success- 
fully by our strong faith in God, in democracy and 
in our own unity, by the resources of our lands and 
waters and by our will to work. On these-pomts Paki~ 
stan stands firm. fs 

' “What, ihowever, is the role of the Western world 
in this situatiow? It is to demonstrate that true 
democracy is international in its very conception and 
does not shirk its responsibility for the maintenance 
of world peace; that it discharges this responsibility 
by defying not only this or that particular aggressor, 
but aggression everywhere; and that ‘t-has a cons- 
tructive and not merely a defiant outlook. We con- 
ceive the role of the Western world is to be the. — 
enlightened one of sharing its great fund of know-— 
ledge, skill and experience with those who were denied 
their opportunities but who constitute a major part 
of the world’s population and without whose progress, 
the world will limp along only on one leg, if at 
all. I have met many liberal-minded: and thoughtful 
men in your country to, whom these are the only 
aims worth pursuing in the domain of international 
affairs today.” 

_ This brings us to another major objective which 
Pakistan shares, not only with the new formed 
nations of Asia but with all other peace-loving nations 
of the world. It is the objective of International 
Peace and Security. In pursuit of this aim we are 
perhaps even more passionately earnest than the 
older nations of the West, as to us Peace and Secu- 
rity are synonymous with our very existence. But 
the question arises: What can we in Asia do to pre- 
vent War and to promote Security. I am afraid the 
answer must be that we can do very little indeed. As 
practical men we must realise that the issue of peace 
and war cannot depend upon the vague sentiments of 
a multitude of half-clad and half-fed populations of 
the under-developed countries of Asia. This matter 
needs'a common sense and practical approach instead 
of a theoretical one. Let us once again turn to Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan who in the course of his 
brief career had earned.a reputation for being a hard- 
headed and realistic Asian statesman. He says to his 
Western audience, “Before everything else we must 
have peace. We need it even more badly and desire 
it even more passionately than you do. For we are 
just at the beginning of a new life and have barely 
stepped across the threshold of freedom. 

“But immediate peace in the world does not depend 
on anything that we in Asia can do.-Immiediate peace 
depends only on those who can make immediate war. 
We in Asia can only jhope and pray that the leaders 
of world opinion will use their power and wisdom not 
to add to the fears of an apprehensive world but to 
dispel those fears. We aré resolved, nevertheless, to 
make .the’ greatest contribution we can, in our cir- 
cumstances, to the maintenance of world peace; and 
we know that our responsibility in this respect is to 
keep our own house in order and to go ahead with 


‘the enormous tasks ahead of us, of developing our 


resources and educating our people. This is a long 
task but how without international co-operation can 
we. give greater weight. and substance to our contri- 
bution? ~ sar de pedal 

“Without international co-operation there are few. 
countries in the world that can substantially ¢ontri- 
bute to peace. Certainly no under-developed country 
ean. And yet it is in the under-developed countries 
more than in others that disruption, discontent, strife, 
and instability are most likely to find a fertile field.” 





This important siatement was nde 


feat ago. Since then. we in Pakistan have been 
assiduously pursuing the two, in our view, mutually 
-inter-related objectives outlined in it, namely, pro- 
motion of our own national. stability and promotion of 


‘international peace through intetnational ¢o-operation. 
see The fiyst concrete results of our ‘endeavours have’ 


Sinanifested themselves only within the last few days. 
; [hese are: first, the Turco-Pakistan declaration of 


‘ doger understanding and second,. the United States, 


‘ ‘apnouncement of her intention to give some military 
4 waid to Pakistan. We consider both these to be momen~ 
. tous decisions not only for ourselves but for peace 
“and security in Asia, and in the world. 


zy... ™The first. declaration is, on our part, primarily . 


fai. expression of an urge ‘and 9 prompting of the heart 
hg we Pakistanis have felt for our Turkish brothers 
t for centuries past. It is for us like two brothérs 

“coming together. But it also means a great deal more. 
ze means that for the first time in. hundreds of years 


‘slim peoples throughout the Middle East to translate 


gute reality their “dream of mutual collaboration and:+ 


Solidarity—a dream which having been dreamt by the 
: architect of- Islam himself, has 


yecine strife. 
i “Looked at from’ the more practical point of view 
in. the light of the present international situation the 
£Turco-Pakistan solidarity gives fair promise of’ filling 
;,through the vohintary do-operation of the peoples 
themselv ed, the power vacuum in the vital region 
Zi OL Middle East which has caused all of us much 
“worry in the’ recent past. — 
oe Siniilarly, the “U.S. project of military aid to 
F Pakistan marks the. opening of a new chapter in Asia. 
seo us, it is synonymous with a promise, of stability’ 
vand séotirity. Pakistan has, and seeing the realism 
bof: the pretent world situation, unfortunately has to 
ey e a. fairsized standing army. For a young Asian 
1 like ours the maintenance of a good and 
re army is essential, and I may add that we 
tapesquite proud of our body of men; who, in point of 
gvilour and discipline are second to none. However 
Sthey aré for the’ most part equipped with’ old’ and 
Ok jsolete wempons and therefore dispose ofa com- 
“paratively small effective defensive power against the 
“attack of a modern army. Still, more than half of 







*our national budget is spent on the maintenance of. 


: aur defence forces. This leaves very little for the 
iepbessing national development activities, such as the 
#oxploitation ‘of -our natural resources and the educa~ 


tfon of oiw peoplé, the two essential requirements of 


Eetability. We, therefore. * greatly hope that the mili- 


ghary aid which the United States:-has. in contemplation - 


-for us, will enable us to save a part “of our own re- 
‘agGurees: for these vital tasks. =: 

‘Xz I may mention here that neither the Tureo- 
gPakistan understanding nor the United States ‘an- 
snouncement of military aid are 
“promote a military alliance directed. against any 
“country or group of countries. On “the other hand, 
poe these’ medsures -are almed at securing, as far as 
“Hes in our power; our national stability and the 
stability in our own interest, of the part of the world 
“In which we live and thereby of promoting the 
chances of peace in the world. 


In developing our international co-operation 
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concrete opportunity has offered itself to the Mus-, 


perssted through. 
:,agnturies of distractions, disappointments and inter- 


steps, designed to’ 
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along these lines we are not conscious of having gut» 
rehderéd ‘any part of our national sovereignty or free- 
dom of choice, as has sometimes been alleged, of 


_the contrary, we feel that our new position gives us 


an -excellént opportunity of making our indiv idual 


contribution to peace weighty and effective. For, we. 


hold; no less than others, clear and strong views on 
how international peace ‘and understanding “ might. be 


- promoted without resort to war, and we “have Vigo- 


rously expressed thesé views. whenever and wheréver 
an opportunity has offered. Our record. in the United 
Nations “Assembly is, for a young nation, @ proud one. 
On this specific subject I feel I could do no better 
than: quote from a speéch given some time ago before 
the United Nations Assembly by Pakistan’s distin- 
eee ‘Foreign Minister, Sir Muhammad Zafrulle 
1an: 

“The ideological conflict continues not only to 
divide the world but also fo harass its peoples and to 
threaten peace and security. We recognize that the 
complexity of human problems necessitates approach to 


them ffom various angles and that. diversity, of points. 


= 
hae 


of view and differences of,approach atid method are. 


essential conMitions of advancement and progress. and” 
than sup<< 
tolerance, 


should; *therefore, be encouraged ~ rather 
pressed. What is -meeded,;- however. is 


No 


which should provide full scope for ideas to act and . 


react beneficently ‘upon each other. Pakistan’s view 
is that every nation must be free to develop its 
social, economic and political systems and institu- 
tions along. lines best suited to its own needs and 
expressive of its genius. What must be insisted upon 
is that force, violence or coercion, organised or un- 
organised, should be employed or permitted to be 
employed, either inside the nation or from outside 
of it, to forte a people to give up that which they 
desire to retain or to adopt, that which they 
unwilling or reluctant to- adcept. 


ave . 


“Whatever is attempted to be achieved must be. 


undertaken openly and im the light of day, and 
carried through by peaceful means. If this could be 
accepted and put into effedt on a world-wide ‘scale, 
We venture to hope that the suspicion of sinister 
motives and the féar of secret and violent designs, 
which are at the moment. poisoniiig international 
rélations and constitute so grave a threat to the 
maintenance of peace and security, would soon be 
dispelled, making beneficent. co-operation possible 
between groups of States that are today divided from 
each other by these suspiciods and. fears. We believe 
that one effort that would help to clear the atmos- 
phere would be to foster knowledge in all spheres, 
and to provide accurate information and, to facilitate 
and promote free intercourse and interchange across 
national dnd international frontiers. The activities 
of the United Nations directed towards lowering and 
removal of barriers restricting the free movement of 
ideas, information and individuals, must be iniensified 
as these barriers hinder better understandings and 
deeper friendly relations. between the nations. Paki- 
stan may .be relied upon to give its fullest co-opera- 
tion. towards the achievement of the ideals and pur- 
pcses of the United Nations along the lines of the 
Charter.” 


These are: concrete proposals and 1 


agree that they are. fair. 


They 
practical. 


ane also eminently 
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think’ that all right-minded people in the world ‘would’ 


‘Minister Jawaharlal Nehru_ visited the Central Institute for Nationalities — 
his recent visit to the Capital of the People’s Republic of China. The Pri 


is seen in the Prayer Hall of the Institute 
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Defamation of Public Servants - 

About two decades back a judge of the British 
High Court at Calcutta, in pronouncing judgement, 
said “the Police is the Government.” This statement 


was bitterly criticised, the strongest criticism coming - 


from the pro-Congress press and platform. It was 
true, nevertheless, of that period as the rule of the 
British raj after the imperial period had set in during 
Lord Curzon’s regime, had rapidly degenerated into 
a draconie police regimen. We desire to forgive and 
forget the past and therefore recriminations are un- 
necessary, but all the same our administrators and, 
legislators should not forget the iniquities perpetrated 
on the suffering masses by the police and the higher 
executive, | 

It should be remembered that the police and the 
executive remain largely what they were during the 
British period, and given a littl rope they would 
revert back into the old practices. In certain respects 
the position is far worse now, because the reins of 
administration are now in the hands of inexperienced 
and mostly unfit persons who neither have the 


capacity to discriminate nor have the personality and. 
‘acumen, to control and guide the executives under them. 
‘furthermore, most of them are extremely party- 


conscious and superlatively addicted to the homage 
of sycophants. These twin last blemishes make them 
easy prey for the corrupt and the lazy inefficients in 
service. 


Let it be said in this context that, as in the old 


_ days, there are a good few men in the higher ranks of 


the services, who are incorruptible and who have 
rendered yeoman service to the country and its 


* 
aR. 
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nationals. All honour to them, and for them no praise 
is too high. . 

But that does not mean, by any means, that the 
entire administration, all over the country, is filled 
with irreproachable and incorruptible executives and 
officers. Indeed, on the contrary. 

' The press, if it functions freely and fully, can act 
as the major safeguard of public interests and liber- 
ties. If. attempts are made to fetter it, as was the 
case during the last four decades of British rule, then 
the four freedoms of the nationals of India would be 
curtailed likewise. i 

Officialdom may need protection from malicious 
libels, as Dr. Katju has stated, but a far.greater need 
exists today of protecting the suffering public from 
corruption and malafide persecution through official 
malpractices. 

lt is necessary therefore to see that this new. 
amendment does*not have an easy passage. ‘Congress: 
is degenerating fast and therefore public opinion has to* 
be roused in order to guard the liberties and interests: 
of the common man against the inroads of bureati-. 


cratic usurpation as proposed wnoder Dr. Katjits 
Criminal Procedure Code oe Bill. 4 
i 

Ae 

“Progress with Grace adi Glory” * am 


On November 28 last, while addressing a public 
meeting under the auspices of the Delhi State Congrets 
Committee, Pandit Nehru made outspoken and strong 
coraments on certain aspects of public opinion which 
deserve full consideration. 

“Sri Nehru declared that India had to progress with 
grace and glory and in her own way. At a time when 


“<€ 
a. 








many neighbouring countries had gone and ‘sat in lsome- 
body’s lap or at somebody else’s feet, India had held 
her own. Now it had to progress in her own way. The 
aim of the Second Five-Year Plan was to end unemploy- 
ment in ten years, that was no small objective 

“For doing that, it was essential that all forces like 
communalism, casteism, provincialism which divided the 
country and its people into separate compartments, 
should be given a go-by and 360 million should work 
together for the country’s progress. In that case India 
was bound to #0 ahead, just as China was bound to go 
ahead because there was no question of casteism in that 
country and her 690 million were working together.” 

Sri Nehru condemned Indian, Communists and 
blamed them for sponsoring the threatened bank strike. 

Such a strike, he declared, would not benefit the bank 
employees at all, It would cause great inconvenience 


Sf the trade and commerce and general public. India, 
liowever, would not “go under” because of it. 
Government, the Prime Minister said, had, done 


something extraordinary. ly had expressed willingness 
to revise its decision, and had appointed an “able and 
impartial” judge to examine the whole matter. 

“Tf anybody under these circumstances jncited strikes, 
he was ‘obviously not interested in the welfare of India’ 
He probably believes that the country should ‘first be 
destroyed, and then something may be done for itg 
progress.” 

“Sri Nelirn’s charge against the Indian ‘Communists 
was that they placed the interest of their party above 
that of the country, that although they had given. up 
the policy of large-scale insurrection of Telengana type, 
they still believed in “keeping cauldron simmering” by 
fomenting local conflicts, that they went abfoad and 
‘defamed’ India, that they stuck to ‘theories and slogans’ 
of 19th century Europe which had no relation 
India.” 

Here, we should like to remark that the Govern- 
ment had, on this question of the threatened bank 
strike, played into the hands of the professional dis- 
ruptionist, as on many similar occasions in the past. 
The Government has never clarified its stand in the 
matter of Labour vis a vis the Hmployer, and in every 

instance a shheavy emotional weightage has been 
attached to labour demands, irrespective of equity or 
- public imterest. 

In all strikes of major scale, particularly where 
“s public utility concerns are involved, the major sufferer 
“by far is the common man, who forms the helpless 
-*98 per cent of the majority. It should be the concern 
7 of the Government to safeguard the public, whose losses 
are never reduced either by the Employees or by the 

State, to say nothing of labour. 

The history of the successive Bank Awards makes 
painful reading as they distinctly show official bungling 
and neglect of a vital question. 

“Pandit Nehru said many people went to* China 
Russia or America and were almost carried away or 


to 
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swept off their feet by what they saw there. He had met 
some such people and had found that thy had not seen 
anything in India. 

So far as his visit to China was concerend, he had 
not gone to be ‘swept off’ or ‘carried away.” 


Both India and China, Pandit Nehru said, had shown 
great vitality of assimilating new ideas and new people 
throughout the ages. Both had an unbroken recerd of 
civilization for. thousands of years. The two had a 
common frontier for 2,000 miles and there was no 
instance of conflict between the two. India had become 
free from an imperialist Power and in China there had 
been a great revolution. Indeed, both were a part of the 
general Asian resurgence and, therefore, his visit to 
China and Premier Chou En-tai’s visit to India were of 
historic significance. 

Both India and China,ePandit Nehru declared, could 
learn frort.each other. In industry, railways and roads, 
India was far ahead of China. In many other ways 
China was ahead of India. In China the revolution was 
new and thete was enthusiasm, 


But, Pandit Nehru emphasised, every country had to 
develop according to its own. genius and own background. 
Indeed, no country could progress, if its people did not 
have roots in indigerious soil. In China certain conditions 
had developed after the fall of Manchus and growth 
of warlordism. «Civil war had raged for 40 years. 
Similar conditions prevailed in Russia. Revolutions did 
not spring from air. Would anybody suggest that there 
should be a 49-year civil war in India also sé that there 
might be a revolution? But there were some pcople, 
“Communist friend” particularly who had so much 
enthusiasm that they had very little sense. Sense, in 
their . case, had been replaced by slogans. 

Pandit Nehru said, he was coming from China which 
was a Communist country. Its great leaders were all 
Communists and had built up their country after a 
struggle and fight for 30 years. Yet they had not adop- 
ted 100 per cent Soviet Communism. “I respect these 
leaders; they are wise people and are building up. their 
country in their own way. I am nobody to advise them 
to adopt this system or the other. Similarly, I do not 
expect them to tell us what we should do here.” 


But the Communists of India, Sri Nehru said, were 
still caught up in, what they had read in books written 
80 to 90 years ago in Europe. Somehow they wanted 
to fit Indian conditions with what they had read in. 
iHiose books. Little did they realize that every country» 
had characteristics of its own. Mahatma Gandhi 
achieved success because he had almost imbided and 
understood the soul of India and had moulded his! 
weapons out of that soul. He spoke in a language which 
the Indian peasant could understand and not repeat 
slogans and cliches of 19th century Europe. 

But then there was another set of people, the com-~ 
miunalists, who wanted to take the country not by 30 or 
40 years but by thousands of years and wanted to revive 


_vectionary policy of Telengana type. 


we! 


“in “India precisely what “had “béen ‘the -main 
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cause of | 
India’s downfall. es ae 
There were communalists among ‘the Hindus, Pandit 
Nebru said. But although) Muslim League had gone to 
Pakistan, some “offspring of the Muslim League” had 
started raising their head in India also. But it was on 
a very small scale. Crores of Muslims living in the 
country had nothing to do with this, Only a few persons 
were responsible. Some of them were in Delhi also and 
there were some newspapers also that were to blame. 
But, the Frime Minister stressed, the main respon: 
sibility was on Hindu communalists. If any body 
thought of blaming all Muslims or of trying to emula‘e 
Pakistan in certain respects, he would be doing a 
disservice and damage to India. 


Pandit Nehru said he did not wish “o -praise tis 
Government. But in history there were yery fey examples 
when eight years after liberation from an imperialist 
rule a country had played such an important role in 
international affairs as India had done in @he last seven 
or eight years. ° 


Even those who. were unhappy’ abit some of our 
policies acknowledged that we were Liones:ly and earnestly 
working for peace. It was possible to say that on many 
occasions when forces for peace and war were nearly 
salanced, India threw her limited weight in support of 
peace. And when the two sides were almost balanced 
even a smal] contribution mattered. 


Derasinc Inpra ABROAD 


Yet, the Prime Minister complained, there were 
people who went abroad and tried to defame India. 
He wondered what purpose they wanted to serve by that, 
It was open to them to criticise each other in India but 
to go out and defame India was bad. Sucti people 
obviously had no feeling for the country. 

Pandit Nehru said this sort of people wao had ne 
mental or emotional attachment to India and who did 


not understand the concept of Indian nationhood as well 


as those who believed in violence should have no place 
in Jadia’s national life, 


Although the question of violence, Pandit Nektra 
said, was not before them in any immediate form, tha 
fact was that the Communists seemed to believe that 
without violence and disturbance nothing good could be 
done. They were not at present following the insur- 
They did believe 
in “keeping the cauldron simmering” by fomenting local 
conflicts and strifes. They sought to exploit every 
grievance and incite strikes which had nothing to do 
with the betterment of the people involved. In fact, 
they did not want the country’s progress because such 
a progress would’ be a handicap for them. 


; It was strange, the Prime Minister said, that for 
years the Communists of India refused to recognize that 
India had become independent. They shouted around 
that India was not really free and we were almost 


‘puppets’ of Biitishers. and “were siding | ‘with ‘America’s 
war polities,’ 

He raised a laugh by adding that Indian Commu- 
nists had such sharp eyes that for years after the free- 
dom they could not see that India was free. But when 
even the whole world approved of India’s policy and parti- 
cularly those countries, “whom the Communists leck to,” 
praised India’s policy of peace, the Indian Communists 
fgund themselves in a fix. The ground had slipped 
from under their feet. 

“Now, of course, the Communists had started saying 
that our foreign policy was all right to some extent 
but still it was basically pro-American. Indeed, the 
Communists were in a quandary what to do. So they 
had taken to fomenting troubles that should, come in 
the way of the country’s progress, The threatened 
hank strike was a case in point.” 

‘We, on our part, would like to enquire as to who 
selects the delegates to these “cultural” and other 
missions. The parties sent abroad consist in the main 
of a motley crowd of nonentities and notorieties, with, 
a good few figures of fun and one or two decorative 
figures. Some of them have left a permanent bad: 
record abroad through their misdeeds and bad manners. 


The Birla Tron and Steel Plans 


The Special Representative and the Political 
Correspondent of the Statesman gave the following 
reports in the Statesman of Nov. 27. 

We consider that these reports are of great signifi- 
cance as they mark a move on the part of the 
Union Government which will have vital significance 
in the industrial programme of India, if and when a 
final decision is taken. 

Later reports received’ at the time of writing these 
notes indicate that the desision is not yet final as the 
Special Correspondent of the Statesman had reported. 
We have given our opinion on this matter elsewhere 
in these notes. 

New Delhi, 
proposals, jn which private 


Nov. 26.—The two Birla iron and _ steel 
capital was to play a 


predominant role, have been §nally rejected by the — 


Government, it is authoritatively learnt. 
The prospects of setting up a 250,000-ton ee 


plant at Durgapur for which Birla Brothers had asked 


for a licence have, therefore, ended. The British steel 
plant proposal, sponsored by Mr. B. M. Birla, must now 
be transferred to the public sector. 


These major decisions have been taken, sapeeenily: 
in response to the Planning. Commission’s recommendation _ 


that the State must continue to be responsible for further : 


development of a major industry like iron and _ steel. 
Promise of attracting substantial foreign finance alone, 
it was stated, ae have justified deflection from his 
course, a ae 

The decision ends a controversy in which’ the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry had presumably taken a 


contrary view on the ground that the industrial policy 


mo. 


494, 


resolution of April, 1948 and the Five-Year Plan had 
visualized the possibility of the Government’s seeking. the 
co-operation of private enterprise in this sphere. 

The plan says that the State “will be responsible 
for further development (of iron and steel) except to 
that extent that it regards the co-operation of private 
enterprise necessary for the purpose.” 

The wording, it is now felt, is susceptible of more 
than one meaning although the Government’s. decision 
would tend to imply that it could not be stretched to 
effect transfer of iron andi steel from the public to the 
private sector, which would have been the result had the 
two Birla proposals been, accepted. ~ 

As the ambiguous clause also governs the future 
development of coal, aircraft manufacture, shipbuilding, 
manufacture of telephone, telegraph and wireless aparatus 
and mineral oil, it is now felt that clarification. of an 
authoritative interpretation of the industrial policy 
resolution is urgently called for, 


This will, presumably, be available during the course 
of the impending discussion on economic policy in 
Parliament on Dec. 4. 

The Government decision, rejecting the Birla 
proposals, need not imperil the future of the British 
steel plant offer, though it is clear that it will now be 
handled, like the other steel proposals, by the Production 
Ministry responsible for running State-owned industries. 

The matter came up for decision before the Govern- 
ment as a result of the issues raised by the Licensing 
Committee which dealt with the application of Birla 
Brothers to set up a 250,000-ton pig-iron plant at 
Durgapur. The application stated that the plant was a 
prelude to the ultimate manufacture -of 20,000 tons of 
finished steel per month. 


The question arose whether acceptance ot the 
application would be in conformity with the industrial 
policy resolution of April, 1948. Secondly, the Licensing 
Committee is stated to have recalled that the 
application had to’be reviewed jin conjunction with Mr. 
B. M. Birla’s proposal for the British steel plant which, 
apparently, was also expected to be installed at Durga- 
ur. a ae ae a ee 

New Delhi, Nov. 26:—Interpreted by many as a 
calculated counterblast to the Russian offer of a steel 
plant for India, the rejected Birla proposals for British 
steel manufacture have proved the cause of a difference 
of opinion within the Government. 

It is widely known that the Birla proposals Wad 


cary 


the support of the Ministry of Commerce and Indus-- 


try and were opposed, at least in the later stages, by 
the Ministries of Planning and Production. 

These opposite views are believed to have been 
expressed in the past few days of decisive discussions, 
which went in favour of the official stand maintained 
in the industrial policy resolution of April 1948. 

While the result will cause wide satisfaciton within 
the Congress Party as a whole, which stands solidly 
behind the Prime Minister’s socialistic line, the incident 
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raises a question to which the answer is not readily 
available, 

It is not known, for instance, how Mr. B. M. 
Birla found jt possible to go so far with his negotiations 
in the U.K. without some kind of official assurance 
in advance without which his efforts would not have 
been worthwhile. 


This question arises inevitably in view of the fact 
that the broad official policy regarding basic industries 
has remained unaltered in spite of the recent exceptions 
in the case of foreign exploitation of mineral oil. 

According to lobby reports this afternoon the official 
decision regarding the Birla proposals, which reaffirms 
the Government’s policy in unmistakable terms, may 


have an important repercussion within the Cabinet. 
2 


Chinese Belligerence and the U.S. 


The recent flare-up in the Forniosa area has had 
some repercussions in the U.S. administration at a 
critical periéd. ae 

While Moscowe was lowering world . tensions by 
the new moves proposed by her for “peaceful co- 
existence,” Peiping has stepped up ker military 
pressure tactics in the Formosa area and has broad- 
cast the details of her military tribunals judgment 
on U.S. “spies” eaught in China. 

This is interpreted as being conjomt political 
strategy of the “Moscow-Peiping Axis’ by the 
New York Times. The International edition of the 
same paper contains an editorial, which we reproduce 
below, which goes to show how these latest display 
of belligerence on the part of China, ig likely to 
affect President Hisenhower’s new programme for 
financial aid to the deficit countries of South-Kast 
Asia, notably India. 

“Peiping’s latest display of belligerence came at an 
awkward juncture for the Administration—just as _ it 
was engaged in re-thinking its cold war strategy and 
just as Senator Knowland was sharply and _ publicly 
‘challenging its policies 

“From his statements over recent months it has been 
evident that the President views the alternative 
to atom war as ‘competitive co-existence,’ as a long 
period of competition between the free and the Co- 
munist sysytem for the allegiance of the peoples now 
uncommitted. In the struggle for Asia, for instance, 
the President has become convinced that economic 
weapons: are likely to be more powerful than military 
—a view which has not had too many adherents in his 


party nor even in his official family, where economic 


aid and technical assistance for undeveloped countries 
have been regarded as foreign ‘give-away’ programs. 
“There were indications last week that the President 
intends to push.an economic program for Asia, Joseph 
M. Dodge, former Budget Director, has been recalled 
to a temporary assignment as formulator and co-ordinator 
of policy along this line. And Harold Stassen, Foreign 


am. 
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Operations Director, invited’ Western European nations to 
co-operate in a ‘broad development program’ in Asia. 

“Senator Knowland’s position js that the Administra- 
tion is being lulled by the Russian talk of “peaceful 
co-existence’ which is designed to give them time to 
establish an ‘atomic stalemate.’ Meanwhile, he con- 
tends, our policy permits them to ‘nibb!e away’ at 
nation after nation. Mr. Knowland wants the Adminis- 
tration to give the Communists sharp warning-—-pointed 
up by immediate severance of diplomatic relations 
with Russia—that the United States will meet any fur, 
ther Communist expansion, either by overt aggression 
or internal subversion, by bringing ‘the body of the 
octopus under attack.’ 

“Questioned Jast week Mr, Knowland’s  chal- 
lenge, the President said softly, good-maturedly but 
firmly that he was entrusted with foreign policy under 
the Constitution. But yesterday Senator * Knowland 
put the Administration’ on notice that he was going o 
press his views in the Senate and country. He called 
for a Senate decision on. the McCarthy censuge issued 
by December 11, Saying: “The e developments of the 
past few weeks require that the Senate give more time 
to the honor of the country * * * than to this censure 
issue,’ 

“In the struggle that is shaping, Senator Knowland 
will find his strongest allies in the Republican 
Right Wing, which was formerly the bulwark of isola. 
tionism but which now ardently suports an _ interven- 
tionism jn Asia—but ani interventionism relying on 
naval and air power and not on, ground forces. 

“In a coalition of the ‘Eisenhower Wing’ and the 
Democrats, the President has sufficient strength to win a 
battle on the military aspects of his foregin policy. But 
he is likely to have much rougher going on his economic 
foreign policy. Large appropriations for economic aid 
will be necessary, and these will not find ready favor 
with Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, nor ready 
acceptance by the ‘economy ‘bloc’ composed of 
conservative Southern Democrats and Republicans who 
are powerful House and Senate Appropriations and 
Finance Committee members. 

“Furthermore, many Democrates feel the Presdient 
kas weakened his policy by defense cuts—particularly in 
the Army. They are likely to insist on building up 
strength in ground forces. This would meet with 
opposition in the Cabinet and among Republicants in 
Congress.” 


“Freedom of the Ress’ in India 

The International Editiin of the New York Times 
for November 21, contains the following news from 
Calcutta : 

Calcutta, India, Nov. 20—Dr. C. S. Liu, the editor 
of a local Chinese newspaper with strong Nationalist 
sympathies, has been ordered deported by the Calcutta 
police. 

Another Chinese has been told by the police to leave 


-reported the speech in his paper. 
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with Dr. Liu. A third has been arrested under the Pre- 
ventive Detention Act, which is usually involved against 
persons suspected of subversive activities. 

The police are reticent but it is generally accepted 
that action has been taken against the three men because 
of their political activities. It is suspected the police 
acted at the instance of Communist Chinese representa- 
tives here. 

Sources close to Dr. Liu said to-day he was going 
to the United States. A native of Canton, he came to 
Calcutta about nine years ago. Two years ago he was 
beaten and his printing works wrecked by Communist 


Chinese. 


The Chinese population in Calcutta numbers about 
12,060. Most of the Chinese here are tanners, shoemakers 
and carpenters and come from Kwantung Province, 
though there are some from Hupeh and Shantung. 

‘CHough many have never seen China, they are keenly 


interested in home politics, During the Chinese. 
Japanese war they were strong supporters of Chiang 
Kai-shek. THe subsequent spectacular Communist 


victory made a great impression and aroused hopes of 
a strong and effective government in China. 

Then disillusionment came with the anti-landlord 
drive in the homeland, in which many relatives of local 
Chinese suffered, and the money “squeeze” that followed. 

There was deep resentment against Chinese inter. ~ 
vention in the Korean war and what is described as the 
‘sacrifice of millions of Chinese lives to further Soviet 
expansionist aims.” 

The most curious aspect of this piece of news is 
that we have failed to find any mention of it, in any 
form in the daily press of Calcutta. Either the news 
is pure fabrication, therefore, or else the Government, 
which means the police nowadays in West Bengal, 
have acted with great secrecy. Even the West Bengal 
Press Advisory Committee has not’ been informed by the 
West Benga] Government, The Time of New York for 
November 29, has given the following version : 

“NEBRUNIAIN FREEDOM, 

“Among India’s many minorities are its 20,000 

Chinese, a mere’ handful among India’s 360 millions, 


‘Some of them have been distressed by Nehru’s friendly 


gestures towards Communist China. Four weeks ago 
Li Wei-ping, a prominent merchant and former 
president of the Calcutta Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce, made a speech roundly denouncing Red 
China’s Mao Tsse-tung. Dr. GC. 8. Liu, who edits the 
Chinese-language daily, Chinese Journal of India, 
Last week the 
Indian government jailed Merchant Li without bail 
under a law called the Preventive Detention Act, and 
ordered Editor Liu to leave the country by Novem-~ 
ber 380, ‘for offending the head of a State with whom 
India has friendly relations’.” 

Comments are superfluous, bur if the news be true 
then the government should openly justify this action 


‘taken in secret, to the full satisfaction of the public. 


Suez Canal, 


@ 
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Cyprus Flares up.as World issue «.. ....- 


Phe Worldover © ' Press” for October” 8; “contains “the 
following reports and commentary on a minor world 
issue, not all publicized for obvious reasons. Cyprus 
is an obscure spot which has gained tremendously in 
importance due to the British evacuation of the Suez 
Canal Zone. “Tt is important to note this “stereotyped 
Moves of British Colonialism. , 

Sometimes when a Cypriot peasant feels aggrieved, 
he attaches voting rag to a fig tree and drives in a 
nail to hex his enemy. In a more figurative ard more 
wholesale sense, the Greek people on Cyprus have come to 
see the British as their foe, and want to.put the hex on 
British rule. 


When Britain agreed to withdraw its troops from the 
it decided to make Cyprus a somewhat 
equivalent military base in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
‘As a naval base the island is not promising; it has no 
adequate harbors. But although a big land base on 
an island is something of an oddity, the British are 
spending $57,COO020 on military installations. Worse 
than this from the Cypriot point of view is the- fact 
that Britain has recently over-ridden with dictatorial 
regulations the passionate movement of Jocal Greeks for 
enosis, or union with “the mother country.” Greece. 
And when the British refused to negotiate with enosis 
leaders, the latter, through the Greek government, deter- 
mined—though without much optimism—to throw the 
entire issue into the United Nations Assembly. 


Colonized in the dim past by Greeks and: Phoeni- 
cians, then coming under the power of Venice, Cyprus 
in 1571 was brought under the Ottoman Empire, the 
Turks. holding it until 1878, when. the British were gran- 
ted administration. When Turkey backed the German 
side in World War I, the British annexed the island, 


in 1914. 
The vast majority of the islanders are ethically 
Greek. THere is a Turkish minority of about 18 per cent, 


and a few splinter groups of Armenians and others. 
The Greek population is practically solid for union with 
Greece. Their agitation for enesis has been sharply 
stepped up during the last two years, and brought to a 
boiling point by the Suez settlement and its aftermath, 

Last summer, the Conservative British Colonia) 
Secretary, Cliver Lyttleion, revived a 19-year-old sedition 
law which makes it a serious offense to disseminate by 
writing or by word of mouth anything which urges a 
change of sovereignty, even in some cases comments in 
British newspapers critical of London’s action, Anyone 
found guilty may be sent to prison for five years, and his 
nationality may be taken away. The British deny _all 
appeals for lebiscite on the question of Greek 
union, Cyprus is ruled by methods which have scarcely 
a particle of democracy about them, Early in Amgust, 
Lyttleton raised a furore on the island and in Greece by 
an injudicious speech, on the very eve of his 
resignation, in which he said: “J can imagine no more 


of the “South” take it ? 
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disastrous -policy ‘for. Cyprus: thap tg. hand it: over to 
a: friendly but unstable power.” «+ ic Eke, 


‘ 


French Militarism 

The Worldover Press for. October 8, carries the 
following piece of historical retrospect, throwing a 
lurid light on the sordid psychology of Militarism, 
French, British, German, or whatever you like: 


“On the face of it, Brig.-Gen. Christian de Castries, 
‘the hero of Dienbienphu, got a raw deal when he 
was liberated and made a temporary return to Paris. 
Because he had made the error of stating that the 
Viet Minh enemy was made up largely of genuine 
nationalisis, and not dominated. by Communist China, 
he was brought to his home capital incognito. 

There isga town in Germany’s Black Forest, hows 
ever, which has found® it hard to sympathize, 
Freudensta&t, population about 10,000, has a monument 
in the wide central square, celebrating the pluck and 
zeal of the inhabitants, who have built up the center 
of the town, *all spick and span, after the catastrophe 
of April, 1945. And this is the story vouched for by 
reliable citizens of Freudenstadt to a Worldover Press 
correspondent. 


a 


The French army was nearing Freudenstadt, shelling 
it with incendiary bombs. The houses began to burn, 
Over the open radio, the town fathers offered to: 
surrender, When the French troops came in, the 
commanding officer ordered all Germans off the streets 
making it impossible for them to save the burning 
buildings. He then opened the town to his Moroccan 
soldiers, for looting. On that night, while the houses 
were still burning down, 600 women were violated and 
48 men were slain in an effort to save their womenfolk, 
The French commander was a Colonel then, by name 
of Christian de Castries. 

In his dispatch, the WP correspondent emphasizes 
the difficulty such experiences create for a West 
European Federation or for anything like E.D.C. The 
French fear their ‘sons may be put under some German 
who won fame through brutal treatment of Frencn. 
civilians, while Germans who oppose union with France 
cannot forget the Freudenstadts.” 


Racial Segregation in the U.S. 

In May last the Supreme Court of the United: States 
outlawed the vile and inhuman practice of racially 
degrading the Negroes of America. The U.S. Supreme 
Court has thus upheld its age-old reputation as an un- 
sullied forum of justice. But how would the White Man 
The following extract from the 
Worldover Press for September 17 gives an illuminating 
answer : 

“Talladega. Alabama (W.P.):—-On a northbound train 
several years ago a white Southern sociologist remarked 
to a fellow passenger that there was in the North a 
rising tide against racial segregation. Jt was a tide 
comparable in mosal force to the anti-slavery move- 
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merit. 100 years ago. With such fervor being directed 
like gunfire against the South, Reereenuon: he said, 
could- not long endure. : 

On. May 17, 1954, when the nine-man U. S:- Sanvewe 
Court unanimously outlawed segregation in public 
schools and in its decision gave greater weight to moral 
and seciological considerations than te-. technical legal 
argumenis, a Négro college president prompily declared 
to reporters: The back of segregation. has been broken. 

During six weeks of travel jin- two - states of the 
‘Upper South’ and three of the ‘Deep South,’ this writer 
has found in educated white and Negro circles-a gene- 
ral belief that, like it or not, legalized - segregation is 
doomed. Because of ingenious devices being -contrived 
for the avowed purpose of circumventing .the Court’s 
decision, that doom will not be fully sealed for perhaps 
a generation, 8 

In Orange, Texas, a gang known as the “Moon- 
lighters” has threatened death for “any Negro who tries 
to go to a white school.” In 
editor of an unimportant weekly is holding” out a. dream 
that, after the death or retirement got five or six of the 
Roosevelt-appointed and Truman-eppointed justices, the 
Court in a few years may reverse itself 
segregation once again. In Arkansas, a politician sug- 
gested that another McCarthy investigate the Court 
‘to determine if the Justices are Communist-infiltrated. 
In Alabama, a number of Negroes are signing petitions 
inspired by their white employers, urging that segrega- 
tion be retained. . : 

But in each of these states impersonal economic, 
political and cold-war pressures, supplemented by 
arduous efforts of white land Negro individuals, are at 
work to expeditle cimpliance with the Court’s ruling, 
In the traditionally Democratic Southern states which 
in 1952 voted for Eisenhower, larggcly in the hope of 
blocking President Truman’s civil rights program, the 
disillusiontd voters are now learning, in the words of 
the Christian Science Monitor, that “the same social 
forces (which caused the Democratic Administration to 
champion equal opportunity for Negroes) are continuing 
independent of Mr. Truman, under the republicans, 

In this context of political reality, even the Southern 
politicians whose statements have promised defiance of 
the Court imply: in the same statements that they are 
fighting a losing battle. -Attorney-General Eugene Cook 
of Georgia has said, for example, that the segregated 
school system will remain in Georgia “until we are 
forced to abandon it by legal action applied to every 
school unit in the state.” The equally bitter Governor 
of Mississippi called a special session of the 
legislature to pass a proposed amendment to the state 
constitution allowing public schodls to be. abolished if 
negessary to retain segregation. Under this plan some 
system of “private” schools with state funds would be 
set up as a last resort. 

Legal experts, however, boii pro and con segrega- 
tion, predict that as soon as Negroes challenge this 


Virgnia, a small-town. 


- and legalize. 


device, the Court will prohibit the use of public monies 
to perpétuate in so-called “private” schools the segre- 
gation it has outlawed in public schools. One Mississipi 
legislator cautioned: his - colleagues not to make their 
state “the laughing-stock of the world,” although there 
is no doubt they represent the majority sentiment of their 
constituents, ‘ | 

The “probable certainty” that, despite local opinion, 
all schools in the South will eventually be mixed does 
not contravene the validity of several pessimistic state- 
ments by liberal organizations, nor does it eliminate the 


prospect of extra-legal tactics to. thwart the Court's 
decision. In the McCannsville section of Talladega, 
‘Alabama, there is a perfect opportunity for Negro 


parents to petition the federal courts to order prompt 
integration of the schools. For at the present time, 
with no school bus provided, Negro children of ages 
6-16 must pass several nearer and  better-equipped 
“white” schools as they walk two to three miles from 
their homes éacli day to the “Negro” schools in another 
part of the town. But already an attempt is being made 
here to intimidate Negro parents by a vague, rumored 
threat to tear down their homes and to put factories 
where they have long resided, In Southern cities such 
as this, almost all Negroes are also dependent on whites 
for their jobs. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has pointed 
out further that “unless segregation in housing is broken 
up, the recent schools decision. of the 
can never be successfully carried out” in many a place, 
As long as “ghettoes” exist, the Negro. children in those 
areas, required by law to attend the schools nearest 
their homes, will continue to face, as ‘already in the 
North, “segregation in disguise.” 

The biggest club of all it the hands of those deter- 
mined to prolong segregation is the sociological fact that 
in the South “every white man is a policeman.” This 
writer has heard Negro parents express the very real 
fear that, if integrated into hostile white schools, their 
children might be exposed to violence. Somewhat 
cointerbaillancins: this fear is the realization that the 
social climate of the South has changed considerably in 
the past decade and that perpetrators of violence 
against Negroes are’ now on the defensive. With 
worldwide Communist apparatus prepared overnight to 
advertise every injustice to Negroes, Southern mobs are 
rarer and they no longer win the plaudits of local 
editors or of Southern Senators in Washington. It is 
known that the Southem offices of the F.B.I. imme- 
diately investigate all violent atiacks on Negroes, 
cluding’ cases of police brutality, to determine if any 
federal laws have been violated. In serious cases which 
the Communists exploit, the State Department dispatches 
its own investigators. 

Besides this international factor wnich will tend to 
keep down violence against ‘Negro school children, all 
Southern officials will feel. certain within-the-South 


pressures to abide peacefully by the high court ruling, — 


Supreme Court © 


the © 


in- 


On the future treatment of Negroes the white South is 
profoundly split—in terms of geography (border states 
wersus the deep South); in terms of sex (white women, 
versus their generally less liberal menfolk); in terms 
of the dominant economic institutions (a withering plan- 
tation system versus rapidly expanding industries); in 
terms of age (more flexible youth pressing their conser- 
vative elders for the right to be brotherly toward Negroes). 

Already several of the border states kmve announced 
their intent to obey the Court, and the town of Sheridan, 
Arkansas, by deciding to integrate its schools in Septem- 
ber, 1954, cracked the weakening solidarity of the Deep 
South. A Negro school supervisor in a rural Virginia 


town told this reporter that during a full two manthg- 


after the Court’s decision not one white male associate 
in or out of the school system was sufficiently recovered 
from the shock even to niention the issue to him. But 
a prominent white woman in the community had neverthe- 
less praised the Court to him, 

In North Carolina I was informed that in some 
“feudalistic” countries where one white man may own a 
5,000-acre plantation with Negro tenants, it will be very 
dificult psychologically (differences in status being so 
rigid in closed communities) to integrate white and 
colored schoolchildren. But in the same state the more 
far-sighted industrialists, under pressure to develop a 
mass market for their consumer goods, recognize the need 
to give Negroes a good education and thereby’ to in- 
crease their purchasing power. Leaders of industry also 
need irained men of all races to man their ever more 
complicated machines. : 

The plus and minus factors—the point and counter- 
point—that thus will determine the uneven. speed with 
which the schools will be integrated, are nowhere more 
visible than in the emotional and intellectual struggles 
of a number of influential white and coloréd Southerners 
who, despising violence, the appeals made by politicians 
to hatred or evasion, will sway first one way and then 
the other in an effort to ease the South on to what they 
consider a middle-of-the-road course toward an inevitable 
destination. A Negro school principal in Virginia, for 
instance, said he did not want:to see “another Re¢con- 
struction period,” because he traces tke distressed posi- 
tion of Negroes today to the inflamed and self-righteous 
attitude of Northerners and Southerners after the War 
Between the States. He wants integrated schools, he 
says, “but not overnight.” 

In Mississippi the pro-segregation President of the 
State Bar Association surprised the public by stating : 
“Mississippi can’t afford to pass laws to outsmart the 
U.S. Supreme Court....Let us not sacrifice our own 


children to prevent at occasional Neate from getting . 


into a school.” 

In a modkrate-sized town in Vinginia a white school 
superintendent told me in private that, like many other 
educators, he acdepts the findings of anthropologists that 
no race is superior or inferior, and he therefore cannot 
justify segregation, But Virginia, he pointed ‘out, is 


-non-Communist nations, that 
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almost completely controlled by one man—the very coh . 
servatiye Democratic Senator, Harry Byrd, who favors 
segregation. In that context school officials and teachers 
are not free agents. able to expound their views publicly 
without inhibition, If, as a hired employee of the local 
school. board, We is invited to guide the members along 
a path toward integration, he will do so. But, he con- 
fessed, he is primarily an executor of policy ag framed 
by others, and he does not know what will happen in 
his country or in Vinginia as a whole during the mext 
several years. ' 
As for Negro opinion in the South, the one colored 
member of the Greensboro, N.C., school board declared 
Negroes are in a, position somewhat comparable to that 
of the newly freed slaves. Some, fearing insecurity, 
stayed with “old master’—as many now will want to 
avoid any risk of their jobs. In Talladega, however, 
one such Wegro mother, after hearing a speaker argue 
that Negro parents owed it to their children to give them 
an education in a setting of equality, said: ‘T 
yguess I’d befer not feel as I did any more’, and sat 
down amid applause.” 


4 } 5 boos 


“The Frontiers of Survival” 

‘The International Edition of the New York Tumes, 
for November 21, carries an editorial with the above 
caption. We are reproducing it for our readers to show 
that responsible voices in U.S. are already being raised 
to sound an alarm, where the portents of the race for 
atomic weapons are cancelled. 

If sanity returns to the jingoes of U.S.A. and 
USS.R. then much good may yet come out of the 
discoveries in atom fission. As jt stands today, it cam 
only be regarded as a curse, the wages of the sins of 
the power-drunk maniacs of the West. 

“The resolution on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy which in spite of unexpected delays seems 
certain to pass in the U.N. General Assembly’s 
Political and Security Committee this week scarcely 
touches the peril that menaces the human race today. 
Tt does nothing directly to abolish or reduce the 
atomic weapon. Yet any agreement among the 
nations, and particularly between the Communist and 
affects the uses of’ 
atomic energy contains hope. ; 

_ “When we consider together these peaceful uses— 
the cure or prevention of disease, increases in the 
food supply, the provision of energy to take the 
great load of toil off men’s backs, further additions 
to knowledge—-we are drawing back from that form 
of mutual suicide that is called war. As President 
Hisenhower put it when he proposed his plan for 
U. N. action in this field last December, this coun- 
try’s purpose—and of course the purpose of the plan 
that came out of the suggestion—‘is to help us move. 
eut of the dark chamber of horrors into the light, to 
find a way by which the minds of men, the hopes of 
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men, the souls of men everywhere, can move forward 


toward peace and happiness and well-being,’ 


“The resolution under debate is therefore an 
appeal for common sense, a drive toward sanity after 
the atomic madness. Jt does not, to be sure, confer 
any powers on anybody. If its provisions are carried 
out, a scientific conference will be held next summer 
at which as many phases as possible of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy will be discussed. Out of this 
conference will come some sort of international 
atotnhic agency. President Eisenhower assumed that 
this body would become one of the specialized agen- 
cies under the United Nations. The Russiaas objected 
to this. They desired that it be put under the 
Security Council. in which the built-in veto might 
operate. The acceptable compromise suggestion was 
that the conference be held but that negetiations on 
the status of the agency cdéntinue. The veto fight 
is therefore not over. 

“Since 1946 the Soviet Government has retected 
all atomic contro! plans under which an jiternational 
agency would have power and functions inside its 
boundaries... After all these years of disillusionment 
such a plan would also doubtless meet opposition in 
our own country. But it may be that in Russia as 
bere men are beginning to realize that their choice 
may be between some sacrifice of sovereignty and the 
complete sacrifice of civilization. 

“When we compare this frightfal nightmare with 
the plan contemplated under the current U.N. reso- 
lution the disproportion seems lamentable. The United 
States has allocated 220 pounds of fissionable material 
for use by other countries for experimental purposes. 
Britain has allocated 44 pounds. These contributions 
will accomplish something but they will not save the 
world from destruction. What we have to count on 
to do that is an enlightened spirit of self-preservation 
in all countries, including those behind the Iron 
Curtain,” 


Industrial Credit Cornoration 

The proposed Industrial Credit and Finance 
Corporation which is going to be set up in January 
next will invelve issues that call for clarification. The 
Corporation will be owned solely by private enterorise 
both Indian and foreign. Tts paidup capital will he 
Rs. 5 crores, of which Rs. 3.5 crores wil be subscribed 
by Indian nationals—institutions and individuals—and, of 
the balance, Rs. 1 crore will be subscribed by British 
investors and Rs. 50 lakhs by US investors. No return 
on capital is guaranteed and the Coroporation will 
receive a deposit of Rs, 7.5 crores from the Government 
of India free of interest for 15 years and repavable 
thereafter in 15 annual instalments. The Corporation 
has negotiated wih the World Bank for a loan of 10 
million, roughly Rs. 5 crores, which might be availed 
of as and when necessarv by the Corporation. 

The Corporation would take a direct interest in 


2 “ 


Corporation shall concern, 
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securing technical know-how for various concerns where 
necessary and getting experts to examine the concerns 
which require loans, to give technical help to such 
concerns both in the managerial and technical aspects 
of their administration, The Corporation would deal 
exclusively in the private” sector of industry. The 
Corporation will promote industrial development in the 
country by granting loans either for establistment of 
new industries or for expansion or rehabilitation ot 
existing industrial concerns, “Ti might “also take shares 
in some industrial concerns to promote these ventures 
or underwrite the issue of shares of such concerns. 
Where the Corporation will take shares or underwrite 
the issue of shares it will try not to have a controlling 
interest in the capital structure or the management of 
the industries concerned, 

The Corporation will be in the form of an all-India 
investment trust which India needs most at the time. 
Now that the consortium or syndicate of banks and 
insurance companies in India, as proposed by the Shroff 
Committee. ‘s perhaps not going to materialise, the 
¥.C. and F.C. will be welcome by the Indian indus- 
trialists, But the most controversial issue is whether 
the British and the US investment in the stmre capital 
of the Corporation will be direct or of portfolio type. 
If it is direct, then there is doubt as to how the work- 
ings of the Corporation shal} reconcile with the 
industrial policy of the Government of India, particularly 
the Industrial Development and Regulation Act. Under 
this Act, the Government of India bas been empowered 
to take over an industrial concern in the event of its 
failure to follow the industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is yet to be seen how far the British and 
American capital with their ideals of private enterprise 
will submit to the controlled economic structure of 
India. 

To make the Corporation a success the Government 
of India will of course have to follow a path of least 
interference and that may involve in sidetracking the 
Government’s industrial policy to a certain extent. The 
World Bank will also participate in the concern and it 
inévitably follows that so far as the workings of the 
the Government of India’s 
hands shall be off as far as practicable. Anyway, the 
Corporation will be totally a new form of organisation 
and its activities call for delicate balance and adjust- 
ment from all concerned. It will be a great experiment 
in mixed economy and the general apprehension in 
India is that it will negative the Government of India’s 
drive towards a socialistic economy in the near future. . 

The industrial Finance Corporation of India will by 
implications be relegated to a secondary position in the 
affairs of promoting new industrial concerns and it is 
indicative that the new Corporation will mark a 
departure in the Government’s industrial policy—that is, 
more liberal treatment of private enterprise. Simply 
speaking, it is a backward step towards liberalism at 
the cost of socialism. 
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Blurred Vision 

India is a land of diversity and discords, unity being 
a rare phenomenon. Our thought swings between the 
opposite extremes and dogmatism  liquidates balance. 
While inaugurating the conference convened by the all- 
India Khadi and Village Industries Board, on November 
17, 1954, Dr. Rajendra Prasad uttered some discordant 
notes over the process of industrialisation of the country. 
The President said that in a predominantly agricultural 
country like India the only result of' excessive indus- 
ttialisation would be more production by fewer men 
which instead of solving unemployment problem would 
render it more complicated. The President warned that 
disappointment was in store for India if’ it imagined that 
it could solve this- problem through industrialisation. 
Although the country had advanced sufficiently on the 
road to industrialisation, the incidence of unemployment 
instead of going down appeared to have gone up. The 
President said that when the problem of unemployment 
‘threatened to assume alarming proportions, nothing could 
be of greater advantage to the nation than an avenus 
which promised employment. He hoped that keeping in 
view the fact that village industries were the biggest 
source of employment, Government would do all that 
was possible to encourage them. : 

India today suffers not from excessive industrialisation, 
but from lack of industrialisation. Therefore, for rising 
unemployment the slow pace of industrialisation is 
responsible, ‘The relative backwardness of industrial 
development in India may be judged from the fact that in 
1948-49 factory establishments accounted for only 6.6 
per cent of total national income, The total Jabour force 
engaged in: such establishments is about 24 million or 
1.8 per cent of the working population in the country. 
While in the aggregate India’s industrial output may 
look massive, per head of population it is very much 


lower’ than the industrial output in’ advanced countries. . XW 


The backwardness of the Indian economy is reflected 
in its unbalanced occupational structure. About- 68 per 
cent of this working population is engaged in agriculture, 
about 14 per cent in industry (large and small scale), 
some 8 per cent in trade and transport and the 
remaining 10 per cent in professions and services inclu- 
ding domestic service. 
the view that productivity per worker in organised 
industry, commerce and transport is about three times 


The Planning Commission holds _. 


bowen 
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which is soctally useful and necessary. In the medieval 


ages, village communities were fully employed working 
with primitive implements. But the living standards in 
India were much too low because the productivity was 
low. Higher productivity means higher standard of 
living and opening up of new employment opportunities, 

- The central objective of planning is to create condi- 
tions in which living standards are reasonably high and 
all citizens, men and women, have full and equal opporta- 
nity for growth and service. The drawback of the Indian 
Economic Plan is that it haa ignored to step’ up the 
establisiment of heavy industries which would have 
solved the unemployment problem to a great extent. 
Russia ever since the inception of its economic planning 
has directed its attention and energy mainly towards 
establishing capital goods industries, and it has not 
frittered away its resources and energy in the preduc- 
tion of consumer goods.* The’ consumer goods can be 
imported® against the export of capital goods the produc- 
tion of which raises a country’s industrial potentiality 
and provides larger employment opportunities 4 


Cogtage industries in- India has no doubt an import- 
ant role to play iy the economic reorientation of India 
—but its importance is essentially subsidiary and com- 
plementary, To call a halt to the pace of industrialisa. 
tion by diverting and pinning down resources in the 
cottage industries will be a retrograde’ step—it will not 
solve the unemployment problem, it will create unemploy- 
ment. In the’ name of developing cottage industries, 
there is the risk of creating or perpetuating pseudo- 
employment, which might result in a rise in money 
incomes without a corresponding increase in the supply 
of the goods needed for sustaining the newly employed. 
The problem cannot be solved satisfactorily without a 


substantial increase In the productive equipment of the © 


community, which, in turn, meang more investment. 
hile planning for fuller employment, it is also necessary 
to keep in mind the distinction between a pattern of 
employment which can be sustained after the develop- 
ment process has gone some way .and a pattern that has 
to serve for the transitional stage. - Rigidity of the 
occunational pattern is incompatible with rapid economic 
development. Too much development in cottage 
industries will discourage rather than encourage the 
mobility of labour, geographical and occupational. — 


that in agriculture, but this sector of the economy has Financina of the First Five-Year P lan 


not been expanding rapidly enough to absorb the ‘surplus 
population on land. The large-scale underemployment 


In the three years ending March 1954, Central and 
State Governments are estimated to have spent about 


in the rural areas which these conditions have given rise Rs. 885 crores, of which the Centre’s share of expenditure 
to constitute a big economic and social problem. A amounts to nearly ‘Rs. 444.9 crores. Over the three 
change in ‘the occupational pattern in the direction of years, expenditure on the Plan works out at about 40 
greater employment in the industrial sector and in per cent of the total outlay proposed for the five-year period. 
services is clearly necessary if the associated phenomena The Plan started in a low gear. The expenditure levels 
of mass poverty and unemployment are to be tackled for 1951-52 followed closely the budget allocations for 
effectively. . that year, which were finalised before the - Plan was 
“Employment by itself is not enough unless the published. In 1952-53, there was only a small stepping 
employment is secured through maximum productivity up of expenditures. These lags in expenditure are 
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attributable in part to the Jate finalisation of the Plan, 
in part to the late commencement of some of the schemes, 
and in part to what might be called insufficient working 
out of the schemes in advance. In some cases the lack 
of availability of certain types of equipment, shortages 
of technical personnel and the time needed for setting 
up the necessary administrative machinery have preven- 
_ted more rapid progress. 

The major items on which expenditure is markedly 
bebiind the schedule are—Community Projects, Railways, 
Industries, Education, Housing and Rehabilitation. In 
some sectors, progress of expenditure as well as of actual 
work has been more or less wp to schedule, Thus, 
expenditure on irrigation and power schemes, for 
example, has been Rs. 300 crores in the first three years 
as compared to the five-year estimate of Rs. 617 erores. 
If the budgeted expenditure of Rs. 168 @rores this year 
materialises fully, the balance to be spent, in 1955-56 
will be about Rs. 150 crores. The programme of tube- 
wells which came into operation after some initial delay 
has picked up satisfactorily. The experditure on in- 
dustry has been remarkably Iow during the period 
1951-54. Only a sum of Rs. 34.2¢crores has been spent 
on it as against the estimated expenditure of Rs. 178.1 
crores during the Plan period, that is, only 19 per cent of 
the estimated expenditure has so far been spent. Of 
the estimated expenditure under the Plan, only 29 per 
cent has been spent on Agriculture and Community 
Development, 49 per cent on Irrigation and Power, 42 
per cent on Transport and Communications, 41 per cent 
on social] services and 36 per cent on others. 

Of the tctal outlay incurred so far a little over 60 
per cent has been, financed from normal budgetary resour 
ces representing savings from current revenues, surpluses 
of Government-owned enterprises, loans, small savings 
and miscellaneous capital receipts. About 15 per cent 
of the total outlay has been financed from external assist- 
ance, and the rest, that is, a little under 25 per cent, 
represents financing through drawing down of cask 
balances, sales of securities held in reserve and_ short- 
term borrowing. Even if, as has happened, these last- 
mentioned modes of financing have not Jed to recrudes- 
cence of inflationary pressures, they are not a depend- 
able source which can be counted upon in, the future. 
There is clear need, therefore, for measures to 
strenzthen normal budgetary resources. 

While the contribution of revenue surpluses and 
profits from commercial enterprises has turned out to 
be smaller than was expected, the receipts from loans 
and small savings seem likely to turn out to be larger. 
In other words, one may reasonably expect that the 
public at large will, over the whole five-year period, 
make available to Government by way of loans at Jeast 
part of what the latter did not ‘find it possible to raise 
through taxation or surplus earnings on commercial 
enterprises. 

Budgetary resources for the Centre and the States 
worked out at Rs. 535 crores in the first three years as 
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against the five year estimated total of Rs. 3258 crores. 
Under public savings from current revenues, there is, 
obviously, a large shortfall in the States, which found 
from this source Rs. 160 crores in the first three years 
as against the five-year target of Rs. 408 crores, At the 
centre on the other hand, the five-year target of Rs. 160 
crores was reached in three years’ time, and if one were 
to assume that this rate will be maintained in the two 
remaining years, the total under this head available for 
the Plan period would work out at Rs. 268 crores, which 
would be highly satisfactory. 


The surpluses -from Railways Have fallen below 
expectations. This shortfall was due partly to a decline 
of Rs. 20 crores annually in receipts and partly to an- 
increase in staff expenses. Thus, while im 1951-52, the 
surpluses of the railways: were Rs. 38 crores, they 
declined to Rs. 23 crores and Rs. 14 crores respectively 
in the two subsequent years. On small savings and 
other unfunded debt, the receipts so far work out to an 
annual rate of Rs. 50 crores as against the target of 
Rs. 54 crores assumed in the Plan. The small savings 
movement has been considerably intensified in these 
years, and there is every Hope that they will contribute 
over the five-year period up to the total envisaged under 
this head in the Pian. 

Tt was assumed that for financing the outlay of 
Rs. 2,069 crores under the Plan, the Central and State 
Governments would find about Rs. 1,258 crores from 
their budgetary resources. After accounting for deficit 
financing of Rs. 290 crores against releases of sterling 
balances, the net gap in resources to be covered by 
externa] assistance, additional borrowing and/or additional 
deficit financing was estimated at Rs. 521. crores, 
As a result of recent adjustments and addition as in 
the size of the Plan, this gap has iscreased to Rs. 701 
crores. As against this, authorisations of external 
assistance over the period. April 1951-June 1954, together 
with the undrawn portion of the loan sanctioned by the 
International Bank during the pre-Plan period, amount 
to Rs. 234 crores. Of this, Rs. 18 crores were autho- 
rised during April-June, 1954. Utilisations during 1951- 
54 amounted to about Rs. 132 crores. For the current 
year, the budget takes credit for Rs. 48 crores by way 
of external assistance. The foliowing table sets’ out 
briefly the extent of assistance authorised by various 
countries and agencies and the utilisation during the 
a three years of the Plan: 


' (Rs. crores) 
Authorised "1951-54 Total 


Loans : 
US Government (Wheat loan) 94,4, 90.2 
International Bank : 
Undrawn balances of loans 

extended in the  pre-Plan 

period ces 7A 55 
Steel Project loan (Decem- 

ber, 1952) ae cx -100 
Loans for Damodar Valley 

Project (Jan, 1953) 59 

Total loans .. 117.5 95.7 
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ne a (Rs. crores) 
Authorised 1961-54 Total 
Grants : : ; / ] 


US Government (Technical Co- 


operative Assistance) 81.6 21.1 
Grants under Colombo Plan: 
From Canada is 264 92 
» Australia a , 5.7 41 
» New Zealand .. .. 083 03 
» Lord Foundation 24 YS 
Norwegian Government ,. 0,3 
Total Grants .. 116.7 36.2 
Total Loans and Grants 234.2 1319 ~- 


The slow utilisation of external assistance during 
1951-54 is accounted for by several factors. To begin 
with, considerable delays were involved in formulation 
of programmes and in notification of authorisations. 
For schemes selected in the earlier stages, equipment 
of a complex nature was required and that was not readily 
available, As a result, authorisations made were not 
utilised’ in the same year. In addition, there were 
administrative difficulties involved in procuring materials 
from contributing countries. Taking into account the 
external assistance utilised so far and the amount budgeted 
iis year, the balance left over for the fifth year of the 
Plan will be about Rs. 54 crores. 

On recent estimates, the aggregate shortfall in ex- 
penditure over the whole Plan, Central and State, would 
be about 12} to 15 per cent. The deficit anticipated when 
the first Plan was prepared was Rs. 811 crores. This 
has increased by about Rs. 400 crores made up as 
follows: Rs. 220 crores by which the size of the Plan 
has been increased and Rs. 180 crores by which resour~ 
ces have fallen short of the target. The total deficit will 
thus be Rs. 1,200 crores in a total Plan of Rs. 2290 
crores. Against this, India will receive foreign aid of 
Rs. 228 crores. This leaves an uncovered deficit of 


Rs. 975 crores. India shall have to draw on, her’ sterling _ 


balances to the extent of Rs. 290. crores. 


How Far Socialism -? 


Pandit Nehru in his address to the National 
Development Council on 9th November last is reported 
to have stated: “The picture I have in mind is definitely 
and absolutely a socialistic picture of society . . . A 
system based on what is called the acquisitiveness of 
society is absolutely out of date; im) modern thinking, it 
is also considered immoral. I consider it immoral, that 
is, basing your society purely on acquisitive instinct.” 
This observation has again raised great apprehension in 
the minds of the business community in this country 
and it has been utilised to provide a bearish twist to the 
share markets, Then what is the real implication of this 
observation by the Prime Minister of India? Is India 
determined to adopt a purely socialistic system of econo- 
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mic structure? Is-it a departure from the stand he 
took on private enterprise at the last annual meeting of 
the Federation of Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and at the Ajmer session of the A-I.C.C. in July last? 
Definitely not. Although the Prime Minister condemns 
the acquisitive instinct as immoral, he admits the use- 
fulness of private enterprise in the present pattern of 
Indian economy, He said, “That does not mean that 
we are doing away with private enterprise. I think 
there is much scope for it, and where you allow private 
enterprise, you should ‘give scope, freedom and 
eficouragement to it to develop, but we must realise that 
the day of the. acquisitive element in society has not 
passed but is passing.” He says that undoubtedly the 
private enterprise is useful.so far as our country is 
concerned; he wishes to encourage it but warns at thé 
same time that the dominance which privaté énterprise 
had throughout the world during a certain period is no 
more. 


The truth of the statement is obvious. India 
is not definit@ly a socialistic country and the State 
ownership of several public utility services and a number 
of industries does not amount to socialism in the true 
sense of the term. 


Moreover, these statements. are mere wishful 
thinking without any sanction for their materialisation. 
They are the less said, the better. India has been going 
abegging with a begear’s bowl for foreign capital and 
raking heaven and hell for securing its inflow. But such 
statements of rosy idealism have -prevented the inflow of | 


foreign capital to the desired -extent. Because the 
sources from which foreign capital would come are 
definitely capitalistic and not socialistic. The main 


drawback to the introduction of full socialism in the 
country is that the central cabinet is not a homogeneous 
body in its political ideologies. There are a few influen- 
tial personages who have grown up politically in the 
bureaucratic tradition of private capitalistic enterprise 
and the idea of socialism is just a closed book to them. 


UR et eae ay Te etn emer eep rring ene Fy + 
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— Profits ee ee 


a 


The extent of profit earned by the Sugar factories 
in India may be gauged from the fact that the Mysore 
Sugar Co. Ltd., which made a net loss of 1500.759 for 
the year to June: 1954, has declared a dividend at the 
rate of 20 per cent per share, 

The company had made a profit of Rs. 17,73,396 
in the previous year. The loss this year was because 
the ‘sugar factory remained idle nearly throughout the 
year. The directors reportedly anticipated the loss and 
Rs. 21,64,836 had been carried forward from the 
accounts of the previous year. Therefore the company 
showed a surplus of Rs. 664077 despite the loss. 
Dividends would absorb Rs. 4,35.856 and a balance of 
Rs. 2,28,221 would go forward, says a report in the 
Bombay Chronicle on Nov. 24. 


- Parliamentarians and Ministers 


. points 


. which exists in many 


Future of Atomic Energy In India 


The November issue of Sciencé and Culture 
devotes. its leader to an examination of the progress in 
the development .of atomic energy in India and its future 
prospects, * Ne 

Commending the views 
Meghnad Saka before a 


expressed. by Professor 
distinguished gathering of 
of the Government of 
India, presided over by the Prime Minister, the periodical] 
to the fact that the importance of atomic 
energy reasearch did not lie in development of atomic 
missiles or the hydrogen bomb, “but in the — promise 
which it holds out for meeting the ‘Energy Famine’ 
countries of tke world, or the 
insatiable Energy Hunger which some highly indus- 


- trialised countries have developed.” e. 


‘ 


bulk of 


_ industrialized countries 


The journal refers to® the. fact that no _ other 
source than atomic energy could take the plate of coal, 
which had so far been providing nearly 90% of the 
industrial power 
cites the example of the leading nations “of the world 
who had accepted the position that nuclear energy 
alone could meet the impending ‘Energy Famine’ of 
the energy-starved areas of the world (to which be. 
longed India) and of the Energy Hunger of highly 
of the world (U.S.A, and 
U.K. in particular). 

India’s efforts in 
had not been to the 


this regard, the journal notes, 


extent desired. 


total coal reserve was only 60 billion. tons, of which 


China’s 


the Government of India had not 


only 4 was economically exploitable against 


1500 billion tons, 


.made any serious attempt either at developing atomic 


-energy or at a rapid industrialisation of the country. 
. The impressive effort made by the neighbouring 
Government of the People’s Republic of China pre- 


sented a marked contrast, 


The composition off the 
reconstituted Chinese Government, in which of the 
86 Ministries, 22 were devoted to economic reconstruc: 
tion, 9 to industries, 2 to over-all planning, showed 


_the seriousness with which the Chinese were tackling 


“mational development.” 


the problem of industrialisation. The journal does 
not conceal its criticism of the Government of India’s 
attitude and says that “so Jong our Government has 
only been playing with these two. vital items of 
The Government of India had appoitited’ in 1948 
an Atomic Energy Commission with the ‘ objectives : - 
“(a) To survey the country for raw miaterials. 


“(b) To take steps to ‘develop these materials 
“industrially. - 
. “(c) To set ‘ up a nuclear’ redctor’ [Atomic 
Furnace—Ed. M.R.] within 5 years. 
| (Cd) °T6 - promote fundamental ‘research in 
~ Jaboratories.” oN 


Referring to the Indian Prime “Minister’s admis- 


ackiieve its 
(Reactor 


sion that the Commission had failed to 
objective of setting up an Atomic Furnace 
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| or Pile) 


‘déawn to the sterilizing’ 


supply of the World and . 


Though India’s. 


India had not 
"every country. 


after the recent ‘ 


within 1953 ‘the journal oies that: appa- 
rently “the, Government has either been not serious 
in its intentions or has not been properly advised.’ 

; In its opinion one of the major ‘defects of the 
Constitution of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission 
was the fact that none of the Commission’s members 
had been whole-time men though in every other lead- 
ing country, which had taken seriously to atomic 
energy, the chief men entrusted with the work were 
whole-time workers. _ 

Another defect, according to the journal, had 
been the excessive insistence on secrecy. The Indian 
Atomic Energy Commission did not publish any bud- 
get or account of its activities and had not ‘hitherto 
invited the co-operation of the general body of Indian 
scientists for that great work. “Attention has been 
influence of secrecy, but 
though some explanations have been given, we are not 
at all convinced of the soundness of: these arguments, 
We think that there should be complete disavowal of 
secrecy aS in France,” the editorial runs. 

The structure of Atomic Energy’ Organisation in 
every country was new taking a definite pattern with, 
the Prime Minister or the President whoever really 
administered the country at the head of the organisation, 
In this respect the suggestion made by Prof, Saha, in 
the speech already ‘referred to, has oe recommended - 
by Sctence and Culture. 

In that speecki Prof. Saha said° ane the 


Prime 


‘Minister at the head of the Atomic Energy Organisation 


in India should be helped by a high power Committee con- 
sisting of ministers, scientists and technicians to advise him 
in laying down the policy and to review the work done and 
sanction the budget, The actual work of administration 
should be entrusted to an Atomic Energy Commissariat 
which ‘should have administrative experience, scientific’ and 
technical knowledge, and knowledge of financial 
administration; and its members should be — whole- 
time workers, The scientific and technical work was 
to be entrusted to a number of directorates, viz. of 
Prospecting, Procurement and Processing. ‘There 
should in addition be a Board of Nuclear: Studies and 
Research to interest universities and laboratories in 
the work connected with nuclear energy - development 
and fundamental research in nuclear sciences and §0 
on. : , 

It is further pointed out that the Government of 
as yet seen its way to establishi any 
Atomic Energy laboratory which had: become the most 
important unit im ‘the development of atomic energy in 
Three examples—British, American 
and French—-were before the Government of India in. 
this respect. India might profit from U.S. assistance 
amendment of the MacMohan Act of 
1947 im the USA, 

“But,” the journal strikes a warning, “India 
stpuld not allow herself to be dependent on the USA or 
any foreign power for the development of atomic 
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_enengy. within her territories. She must aim like 
France, on Atomic Autonomy (original italics). For 


this purpose, a Central Atomic Energy Laboratory 
needed whose aim should be: | 

“(a) To organize” prospecting work for Uranium 
and Thorium on a much vaster scale than has so 
far been done; 

“(b) To process the ores to 
Graphite and other moderators 
Aiomic Furnace—kd, MR.) 

“(o) To build Reactors out of Indian materials 
and carry out researches on Economic Power Reactor 
Development ;° and 

“(d) To organize a Central Science for 
Energy work in the country. 


metal, and process 
[to be used in the 


Atomic 


“Fundamental research may be left to the existing 


institutions but all of them should be organized in a 
well -knit, purposeful groups,” 

~In conclusion the Government is reminded of the 
importance of the selection of a proper site and of the 
right type of administrative machinery to carry the pro. 
ject .to fruition. 


Middle Class Housing 


The Government of India is understood to have 
approved a scheme for providing loans for low income 
housing and facilities to acquire and develop land for 
that purpose. The Scheme envisaged granting of 
loans by the Centre to the State Governments at an 
interest of 44 per cent recoverable in thirty annual, 
instalments. The State Governments in turn would 
loan that amount against suitable securities to indivi- 
duals, co“operative housing societies and housing 
finance corporations for building rsidental houses, The 
assistance thus provided would not exceed eighty 
per cent of the total cost of the house including tkre 
price of land, subject to a maximum of Rs, 8000 per 
house. The applicants under the scheme would 
therefore have to raise on their own at least twenty 
per cent of the estimated price of the house and land, 
Only persons with an annual income of less than Rs. 
6000 would he eligible under the scheme. The 
Scheme, formulated by the Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Supply, would shortly be forwarded to the State 
Government for implementation, reports PTI> 

The Uttar Pradesh Government is also reported to 
have decided on a scheme for providing housing for 
middle classes. According to an article in the People. 
November 13, by “Observer,” the State Government 
liad decided to spend twentyfive lacs of rupees for 
providing residental accommodation 
middie class families in eight towns in the State. 
There would be four different types of houses, A,B,C 
and D, costing Rs. 19,000, Rs, 10,000, Rs. 7,500, and 
Rs. 4,000 each respectively. Lucknow would have 100, 
Kanpur 40, Agra 30, Allahabad 30,-Meerut 30, Benares 
30, Dehradun 50, Bareilly 15. 

The Government eforts for housing ren the 


wr, = 


‘is 


to three hundred — 
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writer points out, was very inadequate compared with 
the needs, But as a step in the right direction it was 
nonetheless welcome. In the five towns (Kanpur, 
Agra, Allahabad, Benares anid) Lucknow) the number of 
minimum residential units needed was 106,844 and * 
is easy to imagine how the 200 houses that the 
government proposes to construct will in any way 
meet the demands,” writes Observer. 

Various suggestions are said to have been 
preganted before the Housing Committee constituted 
by the Government of Uttar Pradesh regarding the 
machinery for the implementation of the housing 
scheme, In general, everybody agreed that the Govern- 
ment alone could solve the problem, The Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies had suggested that all the 
existing housing co-operative societies should be amal- 
gamated ar@l construction should be done by that 

e 


body. 


The State Government is also reported to have come 
round to a suggestion for setting up a Housing Cor- 
poration—to, be composed of: legislators and technical 
expertss “The question was discussed whether a type 
of insurance scheme may be launched for purposes of 
making people own their owm houses at a later stage. 
This proposal seems to have been ruled out on the 
ground that technical difficulties may arise and Jack 
of precendent for it may create complication in success- 
fully working out the scheme,” the writer adds, 

- Commenting on the Central Government Scheme 
of assistance to State Governments to help middle class 
people build their own houses, the Hitavada} in. a 
leader on November 18, unges the State Government 
to give a more serious and earnest consideration to 
the Central offer than they had accorded to a_ similar 
offer regarding industrial housing. The - newspaper 
writes; “We are emphasising this point because in the 
case of the subsidised housing scheme for industrial 
workers, where the Centre offered to the States 50 per- 
cent of the total cost as subsidy and the balance as 


25-year loans, the State Governments were very apathe- ~ 


tic. In fact, last year the Union Housing Minister 
had te issue a special appeal to the State Governments 
to utilise the Centre’s allocation for this purpose.” 


The real trouble, in our own opinion, 
from the party-conscious mentality of our - govern« 
ments. India is supposed to be-an “Welfare State,” as 
is loudly proclaimed by our Prime Minister on all 
occasions, But in reality, the welfaré schemes do not 
end beyond the immediate purview of. officialdom 
and the political ‘satellites of the ministries, 

~ All housing and land schemes will 
main futile until such time as we have all become 
pojitically conscious of our rights. In - these last 
seven years we have only considered our-own particular 
needs individually and never attempted to place de- 
mands communitywise. If this attitude remains then 
all these schemes will merely benefit officialdom and 
political Yes-men, and the Man-in-the-street will 
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therefore re 
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remain where he was, without 
aseured health services. 

Until the old-guards of all our political parties 
die off or are eliminated by the influence of new- 
blood, such schemes will only go to enrich the con- 


tractors and the real-estate gamblers. 


assured schelter and 


Pattern of Unemployment in India 


Sri Prabhat Chandra examines the pattern of 
unemployment im India in an article in the People 
on October 30: “Unemployment, or involuntary idle- 
ness on the part of a section of the population, arose 
“not only from ineffective demand but shortage of 
capital, comparative immobility-of labour, change in 
industria] organisation, method and technique of 
‘cultivation, decline in cultivated land per* captia. The 
present educational system are (si¢.) also responsible 
for it.” 

Sri Chandra puts the unemployed in India in 
three categories: Rural (Agricultural)e Industrial 
(Non-agricultural) and Educated. . 


Unemployment in agricultural population was of 
three types: Seasonal unemployment, Underemploy- 
ment and Disguised unemployment. 

Seasonal unemployment was there because in our 
country agriculture was a part-time occupation which 
could not keep the cultivators engaged throughout 
the year. Agricultural population remained idle for a 
Jarge part of the year from one season to another as 
a result of the traditional method of farming. 

Underemployment arose from excess of agricul- 
tural Jabour in relation to cultivated Jand. The in- 
crease in cultivated Jand in our country could not 
keep pace with the growing population. “And there- 
fore,” the writer points out, “cultivated Jand per 
capita has been declining for the last twenty years. 
In 1931, the area of cultivated land was 104 cents, in 
1941, it was 93 cents and in 1951 it was 81 cents only. 
Thus there has been an excess of agricultural labour 
in relation to the area of cultivated Jand. Conse- 
quently work done. by agricultural labour is below its 
capacity.” And underemployment was the result. 

Disguised unemployment existel because of the 
decline of cottage and village industries due to com- 
petition with manufactured goods. 

Quoting the 1951 Census figures, the writer shows 
that while non-agricultural population had been 
increasing at the rate of 14.7 lakhs per year, factory 
employment “had increased by 261 thousands “since 
the last five years,” at an average rate of 56 thousands 
per year. Thus the rate of employment had failed to 
correspond with the rate of increase of non-agricul- 
tural population resulting in a rapid rise in industrial 
unemployment. 

Paradoxically though, industrial production had 
imereased much over that of 1946—by 45.8 per cent 
in 1948. But the increase in production had not been 
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due to any new investment but almost exclusively to 
the utilization of the full capacities of the existing 
factories. gi 

Regarding the contribution of the ancien 
system to the growth of wnemployment in India, Sri 
Chandra quotes an estimate of the Eastern Economist 
to show that about half of the three lakh or so 
students passing out of the secondary schools every 
year joined the Universities. The rest and many 
others who did not succeed in Matriculation examina- 
tion swelled the ranks of the unemployed. Another 
half a lakh appeared to stop education in the Inter- 
mediate class every year. In addition there were 
19,000 graduates of various kinds but nearly two- 


ba bile 


' thirds belonged to the general category of graduates 


in arts and science who often competed for clerical, 
jobs. “On an optimistic estimate the present rate of 
absorption may be placed at only half of 25 lakhs of 
educated men joining the ranks of those seeking the 
employment each year,” the estimate said. 

The writer also refers to an ad hod enquiry held 
in 1952 by the Director-General of Resettlement and 
Employment which had revealed that in case of 
technical jobs applications awaiting jobs had been 
eight times the number of vacancies notified against 
which for the clerical jobs those had been roughly = 
times the vacancies notified. 

Tertiary unemployment resulted from limited 
employment in agricultural and’ industrial sectors and 
also from acute unemployment in the middle class 
consisting of unemployed educated youths. About 18 
per cent of the working population, according to Sri 
Chandra, was engaged in tertiary occupations. 


Congress Legislator’s Party Dues 


A message from the Indore Correspondent of the 
Bombay Chronicle, published im the November 24 issue 
of the newspaper, says that the Madhya Bharat Congress 
was worried about non-payment of the fixed contributions 
by Congress M.L.A.’s and M.P’s to the party. A sum 
of Rs. 3000 was outstanding from state legislators and 
Rs. 4000 from MP2s among whom Dr. Katju owed 
Rs. 2000. 


Bombay Government Prizes 


Mr. Homi J. H. Taleyarkhan, Secretary of the 
Congress Legislative Party im Bombay, disclosed in the 
course of a speech at a symposium on “Books and: the 
Reading Public in India To-day” at the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhawan on November 22, that the Bombay Government 
was considering a scheme of awarding prizes worth a lac 
of rupees to encourage authors in the regional languages, 
the Bombay Chronicle reports on November 24. 

He reportedly suggested the compilation of a critical 
anthology containing summaries of well-known Indian 
works to cultivate better taste in the reading public. 

Sri H. V. Divetia, Vice-Chancellor or the Gujarat 
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University, who presided over the symposium, said that 
the Government should take the initiative and encourage 
authors and publishers to bring out good books at a 
price within the reach of the common man. 

Unfortunately, Sri Divetia said, English was going 
to lose much of its familiarity with a large number of 
Indians in the near future. That was why authors 
should take to writing and publishing in oe national and 
regional languages, 

Dr. Mulk (Raj Anand said that Government should 
Jaunch a vast literacy drive and overhaul the education 
system to create a larger reading: public. He added that 
the Second Five-Year Plan must give impetus to new 
literature and counter the bad influence of “horror, 
squalor and evasion type of foreign films.” ° (Bambay 
Chronicle) , 


Disarmament 

The United Nations General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution sponsord by the U.K., U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., France and Canada recommending that the 
Disarmament Commission should reconvéne its sub- 
committees, composed of the above five Powers, which 
had met in London last summer. The next step would 
be for Disarmament Commission to meet. to take action 
on the ‘Assembly’s resolution, 

‘ According to a report of the British Information 
Services, London observers considered the resolution as 
strictly procedural without conveying any message of 
policy. But, it was added. the-debate in the Political 
Committee of the General ‘Assembly had clearly indi- 
cated the relative positions of the U.S.S.R. and of 
the four western members of the Disarmament Com- 
mission sub-committee, the latter being based on the 
‘Anglo-French proposals and the U.S. paper on the 
functions and powers of the proposed control organ, 
both submitted during the London meeting, 

The news agency summarises the attitudes of the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers in the following 
manner : ‘ 

1, Ban on the use of nuclear weapon: 

The Soviet Union had dropped ‘its insistence upon 
an immediate ban, unconditional and unsupervised, on 
nuclear weapons in advance of consideration of any other 
proposals, Without expressly accepting the Anglo- 
French proposal that, as an ‘immediate step, the Five 
Powers, and subsequently all signatories to the proposed 
disarmament treaty, should reaffirm their obligation 
under the Charter not to use nuclear weapons except 
in defence against aggression, the Soviet Union sug- 
zested, that the proposal should be studied. 

2. Phasing of disarmament programme : 

The ‘Anglo-Frenchi proposals envisaged that the 
control organ would decide when each successive phase 
of disarmament should begin. The Soviet Union proposed 
to fix a time limit for each phase, and that the'next phase 
should automatically start thereafter. The Soviet 
Union now accepted the schedule of phasing put forward 
in the .Anglo-French proposals . but disagreed on the 


~ and powers of the’ control 


the 
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timing of the second phase. The “Anglo-French ‘proposal 
was that, in the second phase, total ‘prohibition and 
elimination of nuclear weapons should follow completion 
of the agreed reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces. The Soviet Union appeared to favour 
compulsory prohibition from the outset of the second 
pliase, and elimination to proceed throughout the second 
phase ; 
| 8. Control and enforcement : 


The guiding principle of ‘the U.S. paper was that: 


control ‘organ’s power should increase pari pasu with the 


execution of phased disarmament. The Soviet 
Union rejected the U.S. paper and wanted two 
control organs: the first would: be temporary and 


would supervise the first phase; the second would be 
permanent and supervise the second phase. While the 
Soviet Union®* now agreed that agreement of the functions 
organ should precede the 
cominencement of the disarmament programme, it did 
not accept the Western proposal’ that the representatives 
of the contral organ should be stationed on the spot in 
the various countries and ready to function before the 
process of disarming begins. The Soviet Union 
suggested the consideration of the question later on, 

The Western Powers Held that the contro] organ 
should be adequately empowered to carry out inspection 
anywhere in the world. The Soviet Union accepted the 
principle that supervision must be adequate to ensure 
detection, but offered no powers of inspection for its 
temporary control organ,: and did not make it clear 
whether the permanent control organ 
ubiquitous powers of inspection. 

The Western Powers and the Soviet Union differed 
on the- question of the measures which the control organ 
could take to enforce compliance with the disarmament 
treaty. The Western view was that in certain cases 
which could not be held to constitutle threats to peace, 
control organ could itself apply enforcement 
measures without reference to the Security Council where 
the veto could be applied. The Soviet Union wanted 
al] enforcement measures to be sanctions imposed by the 
Security Council, 

4, Reduction of Armed Forces: 

Another point of difference between the Soviet and 
Western standpoints concerned the reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces. The Western 
Powers proposed balanced reductions, on a sliding scale, 
according to relative positions in different countries. The 
Soviet Union insisted on proportional 
armaments of different countries, 


Atoms for Peace Plan 

The United Nations Political Committee on Novem- 
ber 23, unanimously approved a resolution—jointly 
sponsored by the seven Western “nuclear” Powers, 
Britain, the U.S.A., France, Canada, Australia, South 
‘Africa and Belgium—envisaging a concrete plan for 
world co-operation. to develop the peaceful uses of atomio 
energy. Bo ota pee. ee 


° 


would have 


reductions of . 


ail, 


NOTES hay 


Tt was the second unanimous vote in the 60-nation Representatives every two years. Though the meme - 
Political Committee during the current session of the berg of the U.S. Senate are more fortunate in that 
General Assembly of the United Nations. A few weeks respect as they have to face the electorate only once 
earlier there had been unanimity on a call for renewed jn six years, it is provided that one-third their num- 


private five-Power talks on disarmament. ber should come up for election every two years. The 
The Soviet Union voted for the resolution after her piennial elections ‘held accordingly this November 
two amendments had been defeated. have resulted in a majority for the Democratic Party 


The Plan would now go to the General Assembly jn both Houses of the United States Congress with a 
for final disposal. It grew out of President Eisenhower's Republican President at the head of the Administra- 
proposals in his address to the General Assembly in tion. Here are some interesting facts about this year’s 
December, 1953. elections. 

The resolution called for : Analysing the incomplete returns Mr. Leon Egan 

(1)! Establishment “without delay” of an  inter- writes in the New Y ork Times, International Edition, 
national agency for exchange of nuclear materials and November 7, “It now appears that the total vote in 
information for peaceful purposes; (b) Linking of the Tuesday’s (Nov. 2) mid-term elections was some- 
agency with the United Nations through “an. appropriate what less than had been expected. Recent trends 
form of agreement’—the degails still to ‘be decided— had made a turn-out of 45,000,000 citizens seem pro- 
which would prevent the Security Council eveto from bable. The actual number now appears to have been 
affecting operations of the agency; (c) Collection of about 42090,000,” which approximated the number of 
contributions to the project, (Up to November 23 four votes in 1930, the last time mid-term elections had 


anaes ae ab ania sae ean ae been held. But this represented a sharp fall from the 
sper weies oui hy e agency) - ( ) umimening votes cast in 1952, when the Presidential elections 
an International Technical Conference by August, 1955. had. Weer held 


All U.N. members and non-members associated with the di Meeasae’ ax dete pote thie pene: Oia 300 DOO”? 
specialized Agencies--84 nations in all—would he eligible writes Mr. Fgaz, “this would represent a decline in 


ticl i : 

et ge eee fossa eae dip hy hie esl the nation as a whole of 31 per cent from the vote cast 
: y > fon Drei ; ” . 

comprising representatives of India, Brazil, Canada, President in ieteee ; ; 
France, the Soviet Union, Britain and the U.S.A. to ane decline from 1952 was particularly steep in 
; eae oS et aie “the New York State. There was a sharp drop in the 

issue invitations .to the Conference, to prepare and ers P h bocaae fe cgheiee re 
circulate a detailed agenda and to provide the necessary umber of persons who registered in cities, ae 
ciate andk wecsices eularly in the City of New York, where the registra- 
: tion had declined by 346000—a decline of 34 per cent 

compared with 1952. In the rest of the State the 


P * * : . : 
Prof. Einstein and U-S. Democraci decline averaged 25 per cent. 


The increading difficultieg scientists in’ U.S.A 
have to face in their pursuit of independent research 
have been poignantly revealed by Frof. Albert Einstein, . 
the great scientist, who said tthe other day -that if he 
had his life over again he would not try to be a 
scientist, s' her, “ ould rather choose 
es 7 buna eianena a a eect or sie e the Another remarkable feature of this year’s mid- 
modest degree of independence still available in the te" elections, according to the writer, was the 
U.S..” he added. number of extremely close votes for major offices. 

Prof. Kinatein migrated to the U.S.A. about “While the issues and factors responsible for this 
closeness differed in each case, the multiplicity of 


“In many other States, the internal pattern of 
voting was much the same as New York’s. The biggest 
drop in turn-out was in the largest cities with a smaller 
decline in smaller cities and an even smaller decline 
in the suburban and rural areas,” adds Mr. Egan. 


twenty years ago leaving Germany when the Nazis : ia 
under Hitler came to power in that country, Prof. Such contests suggested a ‘middle way’ in American 
Rinstein has since acquired U.S. citizenship. neue a | 

The public disgrace of Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, In the majority . of instances, the closest races 
the noted American atomic Scientist by the U.S‘> involved moderates of both parties. Many of the 
Government for his alleged political association in the Democratic candidates took a position to the right of 
remote past evoked strong protests in U.S. scientific the more ardent New Dealers. Many of the Repub- 
circles. Prof. Einstein’s statement has been inter- licans made their stand to the leit of traditional party 


‘preted as an indirect denunciation of the U.S. Govern- pokey.” Mr. Egan writes. 


ment’s action. In Asia, the repercussion of this change in party 
| igi _. Strength may be felt in a new orientation of the 
US. Elections poliey so far followed under Hisenhoweg- Ti is 


The Constitution of the United States of America rumoured that the U.S. President may now make his 
provides for election of members of the House of own opinion more clearly felt in this matter. 


438 
British Atrocities in Kenya. | 
In an article in the Vigil on November 20, Mr. 
Fenner Brockway, Labour Member of the British 
Parliament, presents a picture of the British adminis- 
tration in Kenya at which every human being with 
a sou) within him would shudder in horrified disgust. 
.The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox Boyd, had 
stated in reply to a question in Parliament, Mr. 
Brockway reports, that up to September 25, 1954, 
6608 “Mau Mau fighters’ had been killed. The 
number killed among the Security Forces in actual 


fighting had been 476, whilst 1,234 Africans, 25 
Europeans and 18 Asians had reportedly been 
murdered, | ; ot 


The number of Africans detained at the end of 
September had been 48022. “Up to October Ist. 686 
Africans had been executed. Less than one-half of 
these, 245, were found guilty of murder. <A _ large 
number, 258. were sentenced to death for being in 
possession of arms and ammunition, and 145 for. 
‘consorting with terrorists’.” 

Mr. Brockway writes that the great wneasiness 
expressed by the press and public in Great Britain 
over the executions might induce Mr. Lennox Boyd 
to report some modification soon, “but the effort of 
thanging people in cold blood will remain.” 

“Another appalling fact which Mr. Lennox Boyd 
has acknowledged is that. during. last year 1145 persons 
were sentenced by the courts in- Kenya to be flogged. 
This is by no means the total.. The 48000 detainees 
and prisoners may be flogged without any court 
decision. The ‘Officer in Charge’ may order detainees 
to be given twelve strokes for 41 different offences.” 

As might be expected under such circumstances 
the situation in Kenya was getting worse day by day 
and, as usual the new Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox 
Boyd, had proved himself to be “still more of an 
imperialist” than ‘his predecessor, Mr. Oliver Lyttle- 
ton, belying all hopes of a change for the better. 

Feeling that they were on top of the military 
situation and “that Mau Man can be shot out and 
starved out,” the Kenya Government with the 
approval of the Colonial office, had adopted a harsher 
policy and had withdrawn the offer of no death 
penalty for those who laid down their arms. That 
offer had been part of the terms of the negotiations 
started last April by Mr. Lyttleton through “General 
China” with the Mau Mau leaders to bring about an 
end to the fighting. | 

“That negotiation very Nearly reached success. 
1,000 Mau Mau adherents adhered together to lay 
down their arms. Then firing began from the Kenya 
Government forces within earshot, and the Mau Mau 
adherents, thinking they had been trapped, dispersed, 
writes Mr. Brockway. Pes 

On top of all this the revocation of the offer 
of no death penalty, notes Mr. Brockway, had blocked 


_ directly opposite picture. 
-of the technical schools and colleges were steadily rising. 
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the way of any settlement, removing the only alter- 
native to fighting. before the Mau Mau leaders, who, 
according to a report of the Kenya War Council, were 
“determined in the absence of any alternative to 
continue fighting.” 
Science in U.S.A. and USSR. 

Mr. Benjamin Fine, in an article in the New York 
Times, International Edition, elaborately deals with the 
progress of scientific and technical education in the 
Soviet Union and the Western Democracies over the 
recent years and writes: 
of losing the important technological race for 
scientists, engineers and technicians.” 

There was a great shortage of scientists, science 
teachers in the USA and UK. Despite the urgent need for 
additional e@gineers and other technically trained per- 
sonnel, in USA the supply had gone down in the last four 
years. In 1950 the peak Wad been reached when the 


“The free world is in danger- 
trained ‘ 


hy, 


colleges in USA had graduated 50,000 engineers. This had \ 


dropped eack year since then, going to a low of 20,000 
last June, Many high schools reported that fewer 
studerits were taking science course than ever before. 

“In the last four years,” Mr. Fine writes, “the num- 
ber of college graduates trained for high school. teach. 
ing of science has fallen 56 per cent. The. United 
States is not training enough high school teachers of 
mathematics, science or phiysics to mect the needs. of an 
expanding secondary enrolment.”. 

In England, according to the writer, there was a 
shortage, estimated at from 1300 to 2500, of scientists 
and engineers, The shortage varied according to the 
skill of the men, with the highest qualified men in the 
shortest supply. This applied to aeronautical engineers 


and men needed for research and development work, 


a 
Tliere the number and -quality 


‘The Soviet Union, on the other hand, persented 


In 1928, 11.090 engineers had been graduated, 
the number had jumped to 28,000. “But in the last 
four years the increase has been little short of 
phenomenal. The number of graduates rose to 40,000 
in 1953, and to 54,000 this year. Ai the present time, 
the Soviet Union jis graduating two and one-half times 
as many engineers each year as in the United States.” 
The Soviet Union had at the moment 175 technical 
schools at the university level situated in more than 
fifty cities, with a student body of more than 300,009. 
By contrast, the USA had just about 160,000 engineer- 
ing students. In addition there were 3700 intermediate 
training schools in the Soviet Union with an enrolment 
of 1,600,000 students. The corresponding number in 


By 1950 


the USA was approximately 1000 with an enrolment 
under 50,000. 
“On the scientific level, the same trend is seen, 


The Soviet Union is hammering away at the preparation 
of top-flight scientists.” The number of degrees of 
candidates of science (equivalent to Masters degree in 
the USA) had jumped from 3188 in 1946 to 8,530 in 


NOES Los. 89 


ye * 


1953, ‘The total number-of people seeking a candi- of the six Vice-Chairmen of the State Administration - 
.daie’s degree now is well’ above 25,000, with several Council, and one of the big four of the Chinese 
thousand working for their Doctorates,” Mr. Fine writes. Communists was elected Chairman of the -powerful 

That was not all, The Soviet Union had undertaken, Standing Committee of the National People’s Con- 
an extensive program to help China and the Eastern gress. Chou En-lai was reappointed Prime Minister 
European Democracies train teckinicians and scientists, of the State Council of the People’s Republic of 
In China, 25,000 persons were graduating every yeat China. . 
from two-year engineering courses. In the Eastern Liu Shao-chi submitted the report of the Com- 
European countries, nearly one-half of all the students mittee for the Drafting of the Constitution before the 
in higher educational institutions were studying techni- National People’s Congress on the opening day of the 
.cal subjects, Congress on: September 15. 

Referring to the importance given upon science China had known three types of constitutions, 
teaching in the Soviet Union, Mr. Fine writes, “Science according to Mr. Liu: The “bogus constitutions” of 
in the Soviet schools is stressed from elementary grade the Manchu dynasty, the Pelyang War Lords and 
upwards. One-third of the seven-year elementary Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang; “Bougeocis demo- 
school curriculm consists of arithmetic, algebra, geo- cratic” constitution established by the 1911 Revolu- 
metry, the natural sciences, physics ati chemistry. tion which had before long been scrapped by Yuan 
Then, in the secondary schools, 40 per cent of the Shih-kai; and lastly the “constitution of a people’s 
curriculum is devoted to science and mathematics yepublic led by the working class and based on the 
(there are ‘no electives). The universities continue this alliance of workers and’ peasants’—~that was the 
tremendous emphasis on the sciences and technical fields.” constitution now adopted. 

“This is not done by chance. The Soviet Union Explaining the necessity or the adoption of a new 
has deliberately set out to take the lead in the scienti- Constitution Mr. Liu said: 


fi » eee ” 
G-Sue eteiaecting nels. “CNovember 70) “To bring about socialist industrialisation and 


China's N ow Constitution socialist transformation of our country is an extremely: 
The first session of the National People’s Congress, arduous and complicated task. To carry out such 
the highest organ of State power in the People’s 4 tgce we need to mobilise the forces of the people. - 
Republic of China, was held at the Huaijentang Hallin o¢ ihe whole country, develop the initiative and 
Peking from September . 15 to 28. The session was enthusiasm of the massas and overcome all- kinds of 
attended by 1210 Deputies and was opened by Mao giffculties under a correct and highly centralised 
Tse-tung in a speech in which he outlined the task Jeadership. Therefore, we need, on the one hand, to 
of the Session as the adoption of a constitution; pring the people to take an ever fuller part in demo- 
enactment of important legislations including the cracy and to extend the scope of people’s democracy; 
adoption of the “Organic Laws” of the National on the other hand, we need to bring about a highly 
People’s ‘Congress, the State Council and the People’s ynifeg leadership of the State. For this purpcse, 
Courts; endorsement of the report on. the work of there is every necessity for us to adopt a constitution 
the Government, and election of Chairman, Vice-Chair- much more comprehensive than the common pro- 
man and other leading personnel in the State appa- eramme, such one as is now being submited to you.” 
ratus. ° Dealing with the steps to be taken in the transi- 
. The new constitution of China was adopted on tion to a Socialist Society from the present new- 
September 20 by the unanimous vote of 1197 Deputies democratic order, he said that at the moment the 
present. The Central People’s Government Council owneiwhip of the means of production in China fell 
of China had appointed a Committee for the Draft- mainly into the following categories: State ownership, 
ing of the Constitution under the Chairmanship of 1e., ownership by the whole people; Co-operative 
Mao Tse-tung on January 18, 1953. In March, 1954, ownership, 7.d., collective ownership by the working 
that committee had accepted the first draft of the masses; Ownership by individual working people; and 
Constitution submitted by the Central Committee of Capitalist ownership. He defined the tank of the 
the Communist Party of China. The Draft Constitu- State to be a constant effort for strengthening and 
ition had been further revised in the light of country- developing the first two categories, that is the socialist 
wide discussions and was approved by the Central sector of the economy, and the bringing about step 
People’s Government Council on September 9, 1954. by step of the socialist transformation of the latter 
~The Draft Constitution was then placed before the two categories, that is the non-socialist sector of the 
National People’s Congress. economy. Hie added that the system of people's 
On September 27, on the motion of 109 Deputies, democracy in China could ensure the peaceful elimi- 
Mao Tse-tung was unanimously elected Chairman nation of exploitation and building of socialist society 
and General Chu Teh, Vice-Chairman of the People’s in China, though minor clashes here and there werg 
Republic of Ching. Liu Shao-chi, until recently one not ruled out, 
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the qualities of capitalist industry and . commerce 
which were beneficial to the national.welfare and the 
people’s livelthood,-and on the other hand, restrict 
the qualities of capitalist industry and commerce 
which were not so. 
Though people’s congresses at all levels were 
based on universal suffrage it was still necessary to 
deprive feudal landlords and bureaccratic capitalists 
for a given period of their “right to elect and be 
elected; to specify that the number of Deputies 
. relative to population differs’ in proportion (advant~ 
gageous to workers) as between cities and villages; to 
adopt a multi-level electoral system; and to use the 
show-of-hands methods:in“ most basic level elections. 
“Our electoral system will be gradually improved and. 
when conditions are ripe, our country will adopt the 
system of completely universal, equal, direct and 
secret ballot. The -present electoral system, however, 


is appropriate to present .conditions, in our country}: 


and the most convenient for the people,’ Mr. Liu 
said, . 

“Our political system has,’ he contimues, “a high 

degree of centralism but it is based on a high degree 
3 of democracy, 

. “While people are themselves still subjected to 
oppression, they cannot fully concentrate their will 
and strength, It is precisely for this reason that the 
Chinese people in the past were ridiculed as being the 
loose sand, The revolution concentrated the people’s 
will and strength and, having liberated themselves 
and set up their own state, the people have naturally 
éoncentrated their whole will and strength on build- 
ing up their State apparatus, making it a powerful 
weapon. The stronger the people’s State aparatus, the 
more powerfully can it defend the people’s interests, 

_ protect the people’s democratic rights and assure the 
building of socialism.” 

The Constitution guaranteed full rights of 
criticism and self-criticism in all the State bodies and 
thereby ensured democratic exercise of the rights of 
the people. 

Mr. iLiu then went on to deal with a Bleue of 
amendments suggested to the draft constitution, 
explaining the reasons for accepting some and reject- 
ing others. 


> 


“Should Pakistan be a Windle State ae 
. Welcoming the “statement of General Iskander 
Mirza that religion and politics should be kept apart, 
. the Star, weekly newsmagazine of Lahore, comes out 
“categorically in support of a Secular State for Paki- 
stan, dismissing all suggestions of an “Islamic” State, 
ve The newspaper advises the Pakistan Government 
to curb the “Mullahs, Maulvies, Maulanas and 
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Ulema,” who fircoroacit astgclass whose “members 
(exceptions. possible) have ‘been, Ree srieally speaking, — 
the most contemptible courtiers, time-servers and 
opportunists, subsisting on the twin art of intrigue 
and sycopnancy.” 

Refuting the. claims of the Ulema that they alone - 
were competent to speak in the name of God and olf 
behalf of Islam, the Star writes: “Is it not a tragic 
revival of the debunked theory of Divine Right? Is - 
it not an anachronistic cry in the modern world to 
demand the creation of a body which is not answerable 
to the electordte and responsive to the people’s will? 
Is it not a negation of democracy” and constitutional 
form of Government? Is it not .a challenge to the 
supremacy and sovereignty of:the people?” 

The newspaper goes on to say that if Pakistan 
began with*the rule of persons who supposedly have 
an .authgritative verdict on Islam, “we ere sure to 
end up with an autnoritarian regime, a kind of 
ee fascism we have tasted in the past. . . a 

. The Ulema claimed certain rights and pre- 
fps but there was no standard to judge: the 
admissibility of their claims. What educational, social. 
moral and religious qualifications would entitle one to 
claim oneself as an expert on Islam?—asks the 


hewspaper, 


“Tf Islam is a common fountain for the common 


‘Muslims of Pakistan and not the personal property 


of. Mullahs, Maulvies and Ulema, let our legislators 
and constitution-makers not betray the country by 
installing this class in an office which does not belong 
to them and can never belong to them,” it says. 

In another editorial article on the 19th November, 
the Star writes: “Is an Islamic State Possible?—Our 
categorical reply to this categorical question is an 
emphatic No.” 

It is pointed out that the eraze for an Islamic 
State had prevented the country from adopting a 
constitution even after seven years., It had further 
lowered: the prestige of Pakistan in the eyes of the 
world by making it appear as a country “where 
fanaticism: is swallowed as, food, yhere orthodoxy is 
preached as a code, where bigotry is practised as an 
art and where religion is administered as a dope.” The 
foreigner, it is said, could not legitimately be blamed 
for holding such opinion. 

_. The newspaper considers that it was “criminal 
madness to waste our valuable time and energy, our 
reformatory zeal and constructive genius on matters 
which cannot but appear frivolous in the context of 
our larger national interests. The Islamic 
mongers have subsisted on the belief that any Islamic 
stick is good enough to. beat the Musalmans with, but 
they have wielded the bludgeon a, little too long. It 
is hich time we exposed the’ class which has used the 
bogey of Islam to thwart our progress and hinder our 
march on’ the road where, we find today all the 
modern and civilized nations of the world...” - 
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“Tre geographic location of Formosa is such that, in 
the hands of a power unfriendly to the United States, 


it constitutes an enemy salient in the very centre of, 
this defensive perimeter, 100 to 150 tiles closer to’ 


the adjacent friendly “segments—Okinawa and the 
Philppines—than - any point in continental Asia, An 
enemy force utilizinginstallations currently available 
could imerease by 100 per cent the air effort which 
could be directed against Okinawa, as compared to 
operations based on the mainland, and d@ the same 
time could direct damaging air attacks with fighter-type 


aircraft against friendly installations 2B the Philip- 


pines 2 6 8 
SY Be 


ik ea 
. Utilisation of Formosa by a military power 
“hostile to” the U. S. may either counter-balance or 
overshadow the strategic importance of the central 
and southern flank of. the U.S. front-line positions, 
Formosa in the hands of such a hostile power could 
be compared to an unsinkable aircraft carrier and 
submarine tender, ideally located to accomplish 
offensive strategy, and at the same time checkmate 
_ defensive or counter-offensive operations by friendly 
forces based on Okinawa and the Philippines . 

“Historically, Formosa has been used as a spring= 
board for just such military aggression directed 
against arcas to the south. At the outbreak of the 
Pacific War in 1941, it played an important part as a 
staging area and supporting’ base for the various 
Japanese invasion convoys. The supporting air forces 
of Japan’s army and navy were based on- fields 
situated along southern Formosa’. . 

“Should Formosa fall into the Mande of a hostile 
power, it would again be fully exploited as the means 
to breach and neutralise our Western Pacific defence 
system, and mount a war of conquest against the free 
nations of the Pacific basin.” a 


The above excerpt from the message sent by 

General Douglas MacArthur of the American Army 
to be read at the convention of the veterans of 
Foreign Wars in August, 1950. which he had to with- 
draw under orders of Harry Truman, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the U.S.A., zives a clear insight into the 
importance of Romoa, to America. 
* While Harry Truman, the Democrat, was Ameri- 
ean President, he shad neutralised Formosa by posting 
the Seventh American Fleet to see that neither was 
Formosa attacked by the, Chinese Communists: nor 
did the Chinese Nationalists under Chiang. Kai-shek 
indulge in attacking the Chinese mainiand, 

Pa | | . 
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But, Dwight Hisenhower,, the Republican, after 
being elected as the new “President, announced in the 
course of his very first Méssage on the State of the — 
Union to the American Congress, in January 1953, 
that he was issuing instructions that the Seventh - 
Fleet would no longer be employed to shield Com- 
munigt China. Nationalists China was thus giv. 
freedom to attack the Chinese mainland as and when 
it wished to do so. Moresthan a year-and-a-half have 
elapsed since.” 

es “Luszratine “TAnWAN” : 

In the course of ‘his Report on Foreign affairs 
submitted recently to the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council of China, Chou En-lai, the Chinese 
Prime Minister, referred to Formosa, thus: 


“Only by hlberating Taiwan (Formosa) from 
the rule of the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek, only 
by fulfilling the glorious task, will we ‘achieve . 
tae complete unification of our “great: Boterene? 
will we complete victory in the. great caus of 
liberating’ the Chinese people, will we fupther#s afe-« 
guard the peace and security of Asia and the* 
whole world,” and he went on to dare the 
Americans to stop him from doing so. 


And, on August 17 last, Dwight Hisenhower, 
President of the United States, had accepted tile 
challenge. 

What this challenge and its acceptance may lead 
to nobody can say yet, but the ‘potentialities of mus- 
chief contained in these ominous exchanges are 
unlimited. Who knows it may prove to ‘be the igni-. 
tion-point. for World War III, and the whole world 2 
may any day find itself enveloped in a conflagration 
unprecedented in the history of the world, with atom 
bombs and hydrogen bombs devastating vast areas of 
land on various continents. 


Cd 


WuHosse RESPONSIBILITY? : ” 
Though Chou En-lai may be held immediately 
responsible for this coming crisis over Formosa, 
General Eisenhower cannot escape his share of res- 
ponsibility for what may come, as it was he who 
reversed the most sagacious decision of the Truman 
administration neutralising Forniosa after he became 
the American President. aan 
Following the outbreak of the Korean War, "Presis is 
dent Harry Truman had announced on. “June ks 195081, 
“Tt (North Korea) las defied” the ona : 

- thé Security Council of the United Nationsgissucd™ 
, to preserve interna onal, peace and securitye Tn F 
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he St ee on “7 es a 4 ~ 
Raisins, * She _oveupatighs: 0 
unistctoreés< ‘would: be a” direct: 


me ‘by a 
the: scouritysaftitie Pacific area and’ to” tig’United 
States forces. ‘performing their lawful and necessary 

functions. in “that! area. Accordngly, I have ordered... 


¢- the Seventh. Fleet’ to prevent any attack on 
. Formos, AS a corollary of this action, I .am-call- 
- cease all air‘and sea operations against the main- 
‘land: The. Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. 
tae The -determination ‘of ‘the future status of Formosa 
-taust await the restdration. of 

*“Pacific. a peace settlement with se or consl- 


> deration by the United Nations. ae 
- No Loatc? 
- And, in January, 1953, President Dwight Eisen- 


hower declared: 


~ “In June, 1956, following the® aggressive attack 
- on the Republic of Kforea, the- U.S. Seventh Fleet 
.was instructed both to prevent attack upon 
gformosa and: also: to insure that Formosa should 
ot be used as a base of operations . (by the 

Chinese Nationalists) against the (Chinese Com- 
munist mainland. This has meant, in effect, that 
the U.S. Navy was required to serve as a defen- 
sive arm of Communist China . . 

_ "There is no‘ longer any logic or setse in a 
condition. that required the U.S. Navy to assume 
_defehsive. tesponsibilities on behalf of the Chinése 
-Communists.>This permitted those Communists, 
‘with greater impunity, to kill our soldiers and 
=<those of our ‘United Nations allies in Korea. I am, 

4 therefore, issuing instructions that the Seventh 
“sbi no longer be employed to shield Communist 
hina. Perinit me to make crystal clear—this 

‘order. implies no aggressive intent on our part. But 
_we certainly have no’ obligation to protect a nation 
fightibg usin Korea «. 


- The Korea War is ended now, but, these instruc- 
tions of the American President, Dwight Eisenhower, 





still stand. ee ee ae att 


ae “Historica, Backarounp 

To understand and appreciate the 
obtaining in Formosa at present, it is Mecessary to 
go into the historical background of this small island, 
from the .earliest, of times. 


This island of Formosa seems to have been known 
to the Chinese from very early times, but it’ was not 
settled extensively by them for quite a long time. 

It was in the 16th and 17th Centuries after 
Christ that Portuguese, Spaniards and Dutch adven- 
turers from Europe made some efforts at establishing 
their settlements on this island. The name Formosa 
was. given to-it by the early Portuguese navigators 


who first sighted it; in 1590. They were so enamoured’ 
by its vistas of purple mountains rising out of lush, ’ 


green lowlands that they called it Jlha Formosa, 
meaning “the Beautiful Isle.” The Spaniards and the 
Dutch reached there in- ‘about 1620, and fought’ ‘the 
aborigines there and created their own strongholds, - 

In 1624, the Dutch built a fort Zelandia™ on” the. 


east coast of the islarid and maintained s:) Sgitlement.-* 
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“threat. to 


INgRupon . ther Chinese. Government on, Ke ormosa to- 


security in the 


‘soon succeeded in . overwhelming the 


Empire of ‘China 
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Spanish gironpnold of La a Ssusina Trinidad 


at 
Keelung, but*their victory Was short-lived. : 


Criness SuPREM@CY, 

_ When, at'this time, ‘the Manchus 
China from the-ruler of the Ming .- dynasty; 
Chinese adherents of the defeated Ming ruler, fleeing’ - 
southward, 
under the leadership of cne 
with a fleet and an army of 


cohqueréd.-* 


‘Koxinga, twned up 


small Duich | 
garrison there. Koxinga took possession of a large.” 
part of the island within a very short tinie and pro- 
claimed himself as- the king of the island. Buty. 
died within @ .year of this proclamation, “witli .the 


inundated this island, and. some of them, - 


25,000 men, and they 


he’ 


* 
u a 


the: e : 


ge 


result that the island was eannexed-. to” the “Manchu. ES i 


in 1683. Immigrants - froin the~ 
Chinese mainland then poured into the ; - island’ “very 
rapidly, and they soon controlled. the best land. ‘on. 
the island. These immigralts gave this. island, the.- 
Chinese name of Tgiwan, meaning < -“thie: Terraced 
Bay,” from the successive terraces ‘in which the two - 
north-south mountain ranges fall away ih the west. 

Chinese supremacy over the island continued’ for.” 
212 years. In 1858, a Treaty was signéd | at, Tientsiti, 
according to which Taiwan and Tamsui,- two ports .on 
the island of Formosa, were’ opened for foreign 
trade. Christian missionaries 
afterwards. . 


Cession To JAPAN © 


In 1874, Formosa was invaded by the Japanese 
for the purposé of obtaining satisfaction for the 
murder- of a ship-wrecked crew by the aborigines | 


reached there shortly. 


alt 


Fi 
* 


bt 
there, and war with China was narrowly averted on °.!” 


this issue. 
war, during whick the French partly blockaded the 
island and held ‘Keelung for a few months. 

In 1895, following the defeat 
Sino-Japanese War, China had to cede Formosa to 
Japan by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 
count Kabayama became the first Japanese Governor- 
General of the island and he sailed down to’ Formosa 
in triumph.; But the Formosan Chinese 
standard of revolt against the Japanese regime and 
proclaimed a “Republic of Formosa,” which, however, 
could not last long and the rebellion was érushed 
within, a period’ of three weeks. 

But, the question of. handling the Parnieana. 
abirigines was a much harder thing for the Japanese 
to manage, and they had to build, what-they called: 
“the Savage Guard Line; ” consisting of 360 _mileg of 
barbed wire fencing, of which, 230 miles was electrified . 
in ,1920; to. segregate the abdtigines from themselves. 
“Along” ‘this Guard Line, the Japanese had :to* maintain 


of China in. the 
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besieging the aborigifs pith fel ‘gums, land mines , am tae sat Keelung: “anidie aObSiU 


aud bombing planes. + 

In 1920, the Japanese enacted special ‘regulations 
-for the island (and ever’ since 
carried on. like that in 
ae apan itself. There was a civil governor-general who 
“S$tipervised the administration of’ the five aia 
‘of Taihoku, Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan and Takao, - 
which he was assisted by a Prefectural Council. The 
prefectures, municipalities and villages were to a 
large extent - self-governing, their officials being 
appointed by the:governor of the prefecture to which 
they. belonged, = - 


ie  Arrention- TO DEVELOPMENT . 

The Japasese ‘paid great attention so «education, 
were made by them to 
enforce - the use ‘of the Japanese lJanguagé and to 
assimilate the population to Japanese culture and 
civ ilisation, ag als so to ensure loyalty jo Japanese 
rule. : i ee @ 


They chapeds the economi® development of 
Formosa with. a view to providing Japan with raw 
materials and foodstuffs in which it was deficient, as 
also for expanding its trade with foreign markets. 
They developed an irrigation system according to 


‘ which water~falling during the rainy season could be 


stored up for use in the dry months, and extended it 
to cover two-thirds of Formosa’s culturable land. The 
paddy crop thus almost doubled under Japanese rule. 
As much of this exce’s production was diverted to 
Japan, it removed the rice shortage in Japan proper. 
The cultivation of sugarcane was increased to such an 


. extent. .thaf in the years preceding the Second World 
~ War, the Japanese Empire stood fourth among the 


- world’s sugar-producing nations. The Japanese also 
transformed the ‘fragrant Oolong Tea into a big- 
money ¢rop. Commercial fruit-growing has been 


_ another aspect of the agricultural economy of the 
. Formosan plains, 
_ oranges, piNeapples and longans, 


the chief fruits being bananas, 
which the Japanese 
encouraged to flourish. Sweet potatoes, beans, ground~ 
nuts and: jute are also grown. The forest resources 
of, Formosa are also enormous and they have been 
well preserved. 


_ As regards industrial jeveoumee the Japanese 
established . sugar mills, pineapple canneries dnd fac- 
tories to produce textiles, chemicals, paper, aluminium 


- and’ industrial alcohol. They harnessed Formosa’s short, 


swift-flowing rivers and built a Jarge 300,000 kilowatt 
hydro-electric power station at Jihyuehu, the Sun- 
Moon Lake. They also worked 


her oil, refining it at the tate of 5,000 ae of 


ee pér: day. ° 
. eres 2.463" miles =e : yaileay 
andsit 300 ) tales ’ "Of. goods, road. They., also’ de¥eloped: 


hoydalso.. 


mE te 


its coal déposits 
_ totalling about 400 millicn -metrie tons and exploited 


then till 1945 the . 


- 


_. Staff tof the Nationalist, forces in. pMancburia. 


* Mako, in the Pescadores. 





built. aggrand-.'Go veroent voullge's 
“In | Taipel. it sn Signe 


mae Le Mureany re | | 
In, addition to its economic dévélopmeth | tor 
mosa was also steadily déveloped, spetially * Tali berg 931" ie 
as a forwatd’ base for military, - naval: and “air -Operam 
tions, and soon. it gained. considerable ” ‘strategic - 
importance for the Japanese -programme of southwatd 
expansion. A large’ naval “base was maintained “a 
Following the outbreak éf 
the Second “World War, Formosa. served as an. ads; 
vanced<hase for the Japanese invasion of the Philip” 
pines in. 1941. 


= aul we? 
In December 1942, Formosa was “formally lea 
ated as an integral part of Japan proper and was 
thereafter no longer treated as a Japanese re 
During the war, it was periodically bombed : 
American planes, as a result of which almost all of ; 
its 42-sugar mills were hit and the other industry was 7 
also put out of commission. But, it was not invaded | 
as such before the Japanese surrender | in. . August, » a 
1945. Te i ee 
RESTORATION TO CHINA “~ Oo, ee 


As it had been decided at thé Cairo decline of, 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin held in 1943” mnie 
Formosa, would be restored to China after the defeat". 
of the Japanese, it was -‘given..over to - chink 
sovereignty on the conclusion of the War, with “the 
understanding that final possession of the island would © 
he given to China when the war ‘with Japan was 
ended officially. It then became a. province of China 


In October, 1945, General Chen :Yi, admitistrator 
of Fukien provinee, became the Governor on behalf 
of the Chinese National Government... But he proved 
io be too despotic a ruler and a rebellion by ‘the. 
Formosans broke out in February, 1947,° which. was 
centred in the capital of Taipei, formerly called’ Tails: 
hoku. The Formosans convoked an ati tondmious - 
assembly to institute new laws, pending recognition” : 
of their demands by the Chinese Government. But, 
the revolt was put down by Chinese troops from tha 
mainland by the end of March, 1947. General Chen | 
Yi was thereafter replaced in April, 1947, and he wast ; 
succeeded by Wei Tao-ming, former Chinese Ambas-,. 
sador to U.S.A. 

COMMUNISTS IN CHINA - 

Following the advances of the Chinese Caan 
nist forces on the Chinese mainland at the end of 
1948, elements of the ‘Chinese Nationalist’ Govern- . 
ment of Chiang Xai-shek began moving to’ Formosa. “ee 
In December, 1948, Wei Tad-ming, the Governor, Was,. * 
replaced by. General Chen. Chenz, former Chief of 


¥- 


a 


bE On: ganuary: .21;- 1949,- Chiang, 1 Kai-shek’ retired 
” from: the: présidentship~. of, the Chinese. Nationalist 


Br Lg, 
Government, so as to ‘facilitate peace negotiations and 
> Géneral “Li Tsung-jen, a well-known, Liberal, became 
Acting President. A peace delegation was sent to 
Peking early in April, 1949, but the discussions 
proved abortive and they were cut short on the 17th 
by a Communist ultimatum ° demanding virtual 
-unconditional surrender by the- Nationalists within 
three days, following which the ‘last’ . remnants 
of the Nationalist Governmént fied to Canton 
on April 23, and the Communists entered Nanking 
on the following day. Chiang Kai-shek had 
by then removed all the-.government treasure, as well 
as the troops believed to ‘be about 400,000 and the 
bulk of the navy and air force to Formosa as a base 
to’ carry on the war. against the Communists. 

As relations between Chiang Kai-shek and Li 
Tsung-jen had never been cordial, Li retired to Hong- 
gone on October 21, 1949, when Chiang apparently 
resumed the presidentship, though formally the did so 
‘gix months later, on. March 1, 1950. 


«On December 8, 1949, the capital of Nationalist 
China was moved from Chengtu in Szechuan on the 
» mainland to.Taipei in Formosa, and on December 15, 
Wu Kuo-cheng (K. C. Wu), former Mayor of 
Shanghai, succeeded Chen Cheng as the new Governor. 
It was estimated that at this time, Chiang Kai- 
yehek had on Formosa about 200,000 troops, an air 
“force of some 250 bombers and fighters as well as a 
Koavy of about 150,000 tons consisting of destroyers 
“And smaller vessels: There were also about 200 600 
‘tréops on Hainan Island, the only other possession 
still held by the Nationalists. But ‘this island too 
was lost in April 1950, leaving Formosa as their only 
‘Possession. - 

After reassuming Presidentship of Nationalist 
China on- March 1, 1950, Chiang appointed General 
_ Chen Cheng as Prime Minister in succession to 
Marshal Yen Hesi-shan. A Legislative Assembly of 
702 elected members was also formed, which was pre- 
’ sided over by Liu Chien-chiu. On March 16, 1950, 
* Chiang once again took over the supreme command 


of the Nationalist armed forces. 
e. 


Lie 


QUESTION oF AMERICAN ASSISTANCE 
After the Communists ‘had driven away the 
Nationalists from the Chinese mainland, the question 
as to whether the U.S. Government should help the 


Nationalists in -holding Formosa was discussed in 
Washington, and the United States Joint Chiefs of 


Staff came to the conclusion that the U.S.A. should 
not do so. But,. shortly afterwards, persuaded by the 
‘views of General MacArthur, the Joint Chiefs 
versed themselves and decided that the U.S. should 
send at least a military mission to advise the Chinese 
Nationalists. The Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
however, objected to this position, and the matter 
was included in the agenda of a meeting Of ‘the 
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Asia... 
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Notionaliet sects: Council, « consisting. ‘at the Vice- 
President, Secretaries of State and Defence, and the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 
for December 29, 1949, when this new proposal was 


dropped, as the representatives of the Armed Forces. : 


sald they were not prepared to commit major pore 
tions of .U.S. military strength to the island of: 
Formosa: . ) 


Tre Korman War 

_ The Korea War then broke out .on June 25, 1950. 
Chiang offered 33,000 men to the United Nations to 
fight in’ Korea, but the U.S. State Department: did 
not accept the offer. And, two days, later, President 

Truman had ordered the neutralisation of Formosa. 
In the lgst week of July, 1950, the ‘Chinese Com- 
munists seemed ‘to be getting ready to’ attack -For- 
mosa. F8r two days, their shore batteriés: shelled 
Quemoy Island three miles off the mainland ‘port of 
Amoy. On July 31, General MacAtthur- paid a visit 
to Formosa, “and on August 2, Chiang stated: ‘that: lie: 


and MacArthur hag reached agreement - on the pro-_ : 
blems they had discussed and a foundation for Sino- .. 


American military co-operation and a jomt’” defence 
of Formosa had been laid. 
: a ae we | , of 
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MacArtHour Vs. TRUMAN - ; 
Hardly had a month passed, when a: rather 
Serious incident occurred involving General Mac~ 


Arthur in a clash with President Truman. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars were holding 4 
convention in Chicago in the last week of August 
1950. The convenors of the same asked the General 
to send them a message to be read out at the con-~ 
vention. MacArthur agreed and sent them one. 
this message of his, after dealing with the ‘situation 
in Formosa and its strategic importance to the United 
States, in words quoted in the opening paragraphs of 
this article, he said: “Nothing could be more falla- 


cious than the threadbare argument by those who-. 


advocate appeasement and defeatism in’ the Pacific 
that if we defend Formosa we alienate continental 
.”’ which was a direct attack or the Far 
Eastern policy of the Truman administration. 


As Dean Acheson, the then Secretary of State in 


the Truman administration, was at that very time 
trying to get the United Nations to adopt the neutral- 


ising of Formosa as the United Nations’- own foreign , 
| policy, this statement of 


General MacArthur 
regarded by the administration as most improper, as 
well as altogether unauthorised and very untimely. 


“So, President Truman ordered “MacArthur to with- 


draw it immediately. But, by the time its withdrawal ’ 
Was announced, it had already gone into print, - 


gohan 


In | 


Was, 


ia 


4 


and — { 


became public property’ in no “time. The, anne: 


of this - statement’ created a great stir all the world: * 
Overy, and President . “Truman had. to state in the 


oat. -- 


. course: of his fireside chat in the first week of re 
ber. that the U.S. had ‘no designs on Formosa. He 
reiterated. that Formosa was a territory in dispute and 
its future should be settled by international action 
after the ICorean peace, and that U.S. policy towards 


. .this island continued to be to’ “neutralise” it. A day 


‘earlier at his press conference, Truman had said that 
the Seventh Fleet would be pulled out aS soon as the 
Korean War was over. 


MacArruor’s Recart, 


Though this incident was closéd for the time 
-. being, it left behind a trail -of bitterness between 
MacArthur and Truman which ultimately led to the 
former’s recall from the Far Eastern Commands. 

| On March 14, 1951, the U.N. forc@s in Korea 
re-enter “edd Seoul, and on March 24., McArthur issued 
a ‘statement, in Tokyo offering “at any time to confer 
in: the field with the ‘Commander-in-Chief of the 
: -enemy forces in ‘an earnest effort to findeany military 
‘méang whereby the realisation of the politicad objec- 
tives of the U.N. in Korea, to which no nation may 
justly take exceptions, might be accomplished with- 
out, further bloodshed.” 

' He had also included in this statement of his an 
implied psychological threat that 


“” 


'- “The decision of the U.N. to depart from its 
tolerant effort to contain the war to the area of 
Korea through expansion of our military operations 
to the coastal areas and interior bases would doom 
China to the risk of imminent military collapse.” 
But, before this offer was issued, without secur- 
ing clearance from Washington, the Truman adminis- 
tration thad already handed to its Allies maintaining 
forces in Korea a proposed statement of war aims. It 
was said to be the purpose of this statement to bring 
about a new approach to a cease-fire. And, Jate in 
March, there was a vigorous’ debate in the U.N. 
General Assembly on a proposal to discuss all Far 
Eastern problems with Communist China after an 
armistice. The British then expressed the wish that 
the U.N. forces should stop at the 88th Parallel. 

This offer of MacArthur’s was rejected outright 
by China. The Peking Radio retorted: 


“War-monger MacArthur made a fanatical 
but shameless statement . . . with the intention 
of .engineering the Anglo-American aggressors to 
extend the war of aggression into China .... 
MacArthur’s shameless tricks . . . will meet with 
failure . . . So long as the United Nations does 
not withdraw its-shameless action of branding our 
country as an aggressor, add so long .as_ the 
American aggressor and his accomplices block . 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean issue 

the withdrawal of .U.S. armed forces 
, Formosa. . 
'. their sense of. vigilatice. by doubling their effort for 
the sacred struggle «7... until. . 
driving out of, all aggressors. i me OS accomplished, ” 


from 


* FORMQSs- ¥ARBING. ER OF, WORLD? WAR 1? 


and ° 
. the people of China must raise - 


- the” complete ° 


1: 
2 
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| And, eee was no abatement in the fury of. ‘the: 


ae 


Korean War. ee AF oye 


China was not. the pale country which cepgiiad 
MacArthur’s statement as that of a  war-monger, 
Washington;, London ‘and the other non-Communist 
countries too condemned it as such. Top diplomats 
all the world over were unanimous in demanding that | 
MacArthur be either silenced or oe 
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To add to the confusion, Joseph W. Martin, “the 


Republican minority leader in the House of Repre-. 


445° 


‘ 


sentatives, in the course of a speech lashing the» 
Truman administration for its failures, introduced, a 
’ N ; 

letter he had received from General MacArthur. 


wherein the latter had demanded that Chiang Kai-™ 
shek’s forces in Forfnosa be turned loose to open a 


second front on China’s mainland, as that would* be 
in conflict neither with logic nor with tradition. 
In this letter, MacArthur had written bitterly: 


“My views and recommendations have been 


submitted’ to Washington in most complete detail, 
It seems strangely difficult for some to realise that 
here in Asia is where the Communist colspirators 
have elected to make their play for global con- 
quest, and that we have joined 
raised on the battlefield; that here we fight 
Europe’s war with arms while the diplomats there 
still fight it with words; 
to: Communism in Asia the fall of Europe is 1n- 
 evitable;. win-it and Eufope most probably would 
‘avoid war, and yet preserve freedom . . . We must 
win. Phere is wo ‘substitute for victory ee 


the issue thus _ 


that if we. lose the war 


The publication of this: etter. Jed ter an onitath a) E 


as ‘against MacArthur from all the world capitals. Even 
gathe London Times had to cull MaeArthur’s letter the 
oe pn ost dangerous” of an “appayently unending series 


~ 


Sot indiscretions.” 
baa "President Truman was Shas left with no ‘alterna. 
live other than to sack MacArthur. And, on April 11, 





90, _be announced the inevitable decision regarding 


sthe rétioval of ‘MacArthur from his Far Eastern’ 
» Commaiids. He said: 
aa “With deep regret I have concluded that 


‘ 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is unable 
to give his wholehearted support: to the policies 
of the United States Government and of the 
United Nations in matters pertaining to his official 
duties .°. . Full and vigorous debate on matters 
of national policy is a vital element m the consti. 
tutional system of our free democracy, It is 
“fundamental, however, that military commanders 
must be governed . by the policies and directives 
issued to them in the manner provided by our 
laws and constitution . . .” 


- General MacArthur returned to the U.S.A. on 

pn 17, and two days later, he appeared before the 

Congress in joint session and stated his view of the 
needed ‘policies for the U.S. in the Far East. 

* .» Sitce then till the end of the democratic adminis- 

> tration of Harry Truman in January, 1958, there was 
0 further development in regard to Fermosa. 





*  Apvent oF THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 


ive But, with the advent of the Republican adminis- 
_tralidn . of Dwight Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, 

~ this question came to the forefront once again, as the 
™ neve Prestdeng brought the “neutralisation” order of 
; wary Truman to an end and gave freedom to Chiang’s 
y forges, in Formosa to commit raids on the Chinese 
Gawland. The present trouble about Firmosa is the 
“ai ect. result of these orders of President Eisenhower, 
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ether the piesent pitipricks | Ke ihe: “Ohinsts" ‘Gon 
munsts in the form of attacks on the Queniay 
Islands. will resulg in a big flare-up. involving the 
whole world is BEyneay guess. 


ici AND FIGURES a 


There is no doubt, however, that the. situation of 


Formosa is such that both the United States and 
Communist China must covet this island. 


It is quite a large island in the Western Pees, 


& 


separated from China by the 90-mile wide Straits of - 


Formosa, covering an area of 13,906 square niiles,. . 
including Pescadores and about 75 neighbouting. 
islands. According to the 1940 census, its population. 


was 58,72,084, but in mid-1951, it was estimated. to be 


about 1,00,00,000 including the Chitese Nationalist 
troops amd refugees from the mainland. Two-thirds of 
Formosa is covered with tropical forest trees, banyans, 
deodars, teak, black ebony and most of the world’s 


camphaqy trees. Its backbone is formed by two nor ‘the 
south mountain ranges which thrust up sixteen peaks 
of 10,000 feet or more. On the east coast, the ‘moun- 
tains become sheer rock walls, dropping 1,500 ‘to 7,000 


if 


s 
wy 


feet into the sea, while on the west, they fall AWA! y, 
In successive terraces down to a wide codgial plain. 


The climate and fertile soil combine to produce avast.” - 
quantities of rice, tea, sugar and fruit. 
fields give two crops a year, followed by a thifd, crop 
of turnips and cabbages. The language. ‘spoken. in 
Formosa is mainly Chinese, while the religigh. fol 
lowed are Buddhist, Contusian and Taoist. eee 


vs 


The chief towns are Taipei, formerly called ‘Tai- 
hoku, with an estimated population in 1950 of. 450/800, 
which is the capital; Kaohsiung, formerly Takao, 


2,75,600; Tainan 2,29,500; Taichung, formerly’* Taihu” 
2,07,000 ; 
145,200. 


and Chilung, formerly Keelung or Kiran: 
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Tue other day, sitting on Flag-Staff Hill, I was 
thinking of the ‘Mission and “Heritage of India.’ As 
I casi”my eyes over the plains of Uttar Pradesh, 
stretching out into the haze, it seemed to me that 
I saw clearly before me the pattern of life which 
‘ India has been weaving for the last seven years. 
- Then I began to trace the pattern—not ‘as an 


active weaver, but as a spectator, detached and 
critical, against the background of contemporary 
Sients. 


ql - 
Things do not happen by force of evguts or of 
personality: alone. There isea mightier fore e which - 
unfolds itself by-means of events and personalities | 
_ Which weayés the pattern of life. And it is that force, 
‘again, which, working through the centuries, led to 
the most determinative event in modern Indian 

history: our independence. 2 
Independence did not come to India, as to so 
many: other \countries, by revolt or revolution. It 
. came without blocdshed, in friendship between the 
“Conqueror and the conquered; in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence between the British and ourselves. 
We! have been saved from the tortuous fate of Ireland 
in” the past and of Indo-China in the present. We 


sues “ 


have emerged free, with our institutional continuity, 


and stability unimpaired. 
-7Non-violence was part of cur heritage. We were 
a people with faith in God, so that a non-violent, 
siruggle ‘came to us easily. In Gandhiji we saw both 
the embodiment’ of our heritage aud the apostle of 
our mission. That was why his appeal for collective 
action was irresistible. 
7 Independence, achieved in this way, brought not . 
‘ ‘only, political freedom, but marked the beginning of 
yan era of expansion for India’s soul, 


; our search for the strength inherent in us. As the 
‘nightmare of centuries was lifted, it also brought 
back our, self-confidence in India’s mission and 
‘eritage. | 


- Most of.-the seuein which we have been weaving 
fice therefore, been the result of forces released by 
our heritage. Our outlook has always been character- 
Ased by that which the Gita describes as: ‘In the Self, 
gy the Self satisfied.’ Al Beruni, nine hundred years 
“ago, considered this arrogance. Modern critics might 
call if insularity; but the bridge which separates 
, ‘self-reliance from, arrogance and insularity, has not: 


‘been crossed. By looking to ourselves for our salva- . 


toh. we have maintained. our 
even; an.our worst. days... 

e* *Diuring the last, seventy-five years, we slowly | 
‘became conscious..of our: own power to pepieneh our 


een and vitality 
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own inner strength: ‘This’ accelerated - the tempo: of 
our’ self-reliance... :Under Gandhiji, we rejected he 
strength which comes from violence or dependence : 
others. Satyagraha became a characteristic solution of 


‘our ills. eee oat 


So, when we patted with the British we digearded. 
not only their political domination, but the desire we 
might have had for extraneous leadership. ‘The policy 
which India has since followed is in the direct line 
of its heritage. ~ " a 

Our ideological roots are our own, and, though 
the surface growth has been enriched and strengthened 
- foreign contacts, the sap ihat feeds 1 belongs to 

. We want no other. 

This search for inherent strength is in marked 
contrast to the policies followed by countries which 
aspire to a world position. In this great venture of 
ours we have no ‘Big Brothers,” nor even what may 
be called a ‘senior partner,’ . 

During the British period, the political tradittod 
of Britain was engrafted on our. way of thinking,.Our 
Constitution in consequence, has come to be based 
largely on the British model. Even the Government 
of India Act of 1935, on the lines of which we drew 
up our Constitution, was largely the product of 
British political traditions, which in their application 
to Indian conditions, had become part of ours De- 
parting from the British precedent we agcepted™ a 
written Constitution. This was the result of’ our age- 
long faith in a fundamental law: Esha ‘Dharma 
Sanatana. Parliamentary democracy and fundamental 
rights appeared to us as parts of our inaliefabtey 
dharma. And so they will continue to do unless song 
serious political misfortune overtakes us. 


A few democratic devices were borrowed fom 
the United States, but we copied nothing blindly. We. 
altered whatever we chose to suit our genius and our 
needs. ee 

Though the social standards ofa see eet age, 
have made for inequality, our philosophic outlook 
has always been egalitarian. From the days of ~the 
Gita, many doctrines and’ many sects have «laid 
emphasis on the individual and his innate.duty. And 
when the West brought back the notions of individual 
dignity to India, we accepted the equality of rights" 
and opportunities as part of oii national outlook, ° 

The unequivocal emphasi is Waid in the Constitution 
on equality was our’ ‘own solution for our ills. In no 
Constitution in, the world ~has it been so much 
emphasized as in* OBIS 5 cos 
We have. sq ‘emphasized: ek quasi-autonomous 


village organisiti olis—the® Ponekayats, ae are & 
ice a . 
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. part of our social and political heciags eects ancient’ 
. times. In keeping to them firmly, wé have main- 
: tained our own pattern of democracy and funda-- 
; ihentally, departed from the traditions of the West. 
“aTurkey largely follows the Western model ‘in this 
z respect, while China ‘has adopted ae Russiin model 
“sof collectivised villages. 

*} Since thé British: left the, ie power 

* eontinued to be in the. hands ‘of one party. But its 
“pattern ‘has not been European; it has thrown up 
‘neither ruthless leadership) nor ~ unquestioned regi- 
mentation. Ié set, up a free Constitution regardless 
‘of its own interest. It created fundamental rights for 
all. It accepted the Rule of Law. In an independent 
_ Integrated judiciary, it deliberately set up its super- 
critic and regulator. 

The One Party set-up thinks only in terms of all- 
inclusive nation. It acts as a self-chosen instrument 
of the people as a whole. It operates under conditions 
of freedom which it has created itself and which all 
its enemies’ can equally exploit. It uses no violence; 
.it relies only upon the tenure provided by continuous 
Service rendered from day to day. 

«.° Trying its best to stand above class conflicts, 
easte rivalries and group tensions, it has before it 
«Indig as a whole; predominantly a farmers’ country; 
a* nation whose serential vitality is replenished by 
re stable element represented by six crores of 

‘atmers. This outlook was reflected in the Five-Year 
“Plan, when the™ agricultural sector was made - its 
primary concern. ‘India has deliberately rejected 

“collectivisation and industrialisation at all costs. No 
‘country can keep its foundations stable only by 
fastening: the iron-hoops of a class-conscious leader- 
tship from above, and escape totalitaricnism. 





‘g**" The ‘pattern of our State, in matters of religion, 
is, typically Indian. It is not a-Godless. State. Tem- 
‘ples, mosques and shrines flourish; 
-gre freely observed by millions. It is a State in which 
‘all religions may be followed freely; where the need 
Of sympathetic. appreciation of all religions is cons- 
tantly emphasized. This religious freedom was 
“achieved by a Constituent Assembly in which an 
‘overwhelming majority of the members followed one 
‘religion; at. a time when the country was passing 
fthrough a phase of intense religious and communal 
aitterness; in spite of opposing groups pledged to 
“vigorous proselytization. | 
his is @ typically Indian performance; it could 
not have been done elsewhere; for the majority drew 
its inspiration from the ‘roots of India’s culture. 

In the thirteenth century, when the armies of. 
Qutbud-Din and Iltutmish were destroying thousands 
of temples in the country, ~ ‘Sarangadeva of Gujarat 
was, with the blessings of the head of ‘the shrine of 
jSomnath, giving a grant, to a Muslim for building a 
“ spisant (Sanskritization of a in Prabhas . Patan 





has. 


religious festivals ° 





“itself. The Edict of Asdka inavloates that tal religions ‘ 
are to be respected; criticism of religion 1s to be 
forborne; the divinity of all religious. truths is to be 
recognised; religions of all sects are to be studied. | - 
And long before, thus spoke Shri Krishna: 7 
“T am the same. to. all beings. Whosoever | 
wishes, with true devotion and faith, to worship 


whatever form he likes,-it' is I that grants him, the 
steadfastness to continue in that faith of his.’ 
lV 


Free. India’ P present leadership is English-educated, 
However, its outlook is not anchored to the politi@als 
ideology of any other country. More often than nota 
it turus for inspiration to the urges of the collectivax” 
Indian. mind. It tries to identify itself with the best? 
in it. It does not look upon the masses as hhavinggd 
to be coeted, drilled, moulded and uplifted: to. “4 “a 
new pre-concerted pattern. 

In the ‘true tradition of India, our present pdlicies 
have foresworn expansion. According to the Smritis, 






Bharatvarshea is between the Himalayas and the sea. ~ 
The Bharat of our present hopes is territorially rese 
tricted, but we are quite content with what we have, 
“India has, in practice, elevated peaceful’: co- ,, 
-existenca into an international canon. In_ inter~ . + 


national affairs, she would aspire to be the one ‘whog 
harasses none and is harassed by none, a way with t 
which nations, ancient or modern, have not so-#iar 
been any too familiar. The ideal is difficult to’ attcine* Be 
But India has tried to attain it—at’ least, in. so far 8s “ 
it can humanly be done in a world of suspicion “ah? ae 
distrust. = 
India, certainly, has the urge to spread her ite 
and cultural influence outside the country. If thei 
were no such urge, she would deny the mission whyehg 
she stands for. But there has been no dedire¥on her™. 
part, much less an attempt, to bring.: : other countries” 
within the orbit of her power. ey 
" India is, what now-a-days is termed, ry ‘backward? | * _ 

nation. She naturally needs help in ‘ money ‘and. 
technical skill, and hopes that foreign countries will’s 
not deny her a helping hand. “But she will not*tie -- 
herself down to any single country for it. Her regard 
for independence, in this respect, is almost ‘aggressive, » 
She resents being offered crutches; rather than have’ 
them, she will walk hher own way—may be ee 
now and then. : 

~ India makes no effort io swing the ‘balancée of 
trade in favour of oNe country, or one set of coun- 
tries. At the same time, she places ‘no restriction, or 





limitation upon communications with any | othar a 
country, except when it singles Indians ont as its x 
‘enemies. Thus, we are tryme- to evolve a-~ new . 


technique in world relationship which is charheteristi- 

cally. Indian. : a oe q 
We borrow no ready-made ‘isms’ ae we ¢ «tity “to 

achieve socialism, it is different in pattern from its © 


Western or Communist namesakes, We . adopt the 


on 
” 





ened policies of dther counties: but i never 80 as. ti 
disturb a steady evolution along our own lines. 
7 Vv 

Similarly, though we are anxious to acquire 
modern technical skill, we do not relish ‘tidal -waves 
of learning’ from any one 
India, Nor ate we prepared to destroy the prestige 
of our culture, or of the art and traditions that have 


arisen out of it. While we want to build anew, we 


do not want to dig up our stable foundations. ‘We 
are determined to preserve, promote and develop our 


. cultural heritage. 


Co contrary, they have done 


There are nations which have taken to one or 
the other foreign language in order to achieve quick 
progress: We, on the contrary, believe that the fall 
growth of our national stdivire requires a develop- 
ment of our own tongues.e., 

“In art and literature also we have aeetied the 
leadership of no, single nation. At one time, impact: 
with the West, and particularly with Britain, brought 
about a new awakening. But during “the last 100 
years, the Indian Renaissance .has béen deVeloping 
steadily, keeping its gaze fixed afl -the while on. the 
best traditions of its own land. 

Though we are abxious to deal with problems In 
w Way suited to the needs of a scientific age, the 
efforts of our intellectuals—except for a very small 
group—have never been directed towards breaking 
the continuity of our historic development. On the 
their best to keep the 


7 inspiration of the past alive. 


sd against adopting a pattern of life foreign to us. 
_ borrow freely from others: at any rate, where such 


We seek no structural relationship with any alien 
culture. Our collective mind unconsciously revolis 
We 


loan is essentia] for 
remain - Indians. 


our progress; but we wish to 
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‘PRIME MINISTER’S MISSION TO CHINA 


By Pror, 8. N. AGARWAL 


Tue visit of the Prime Minister . to 
‘doubtedly, one of the most important and significant 
events in recent world history. It marks a turning 
point in the history of Asia.. Although ‘the New York 
Times has. ‘deplored’ Shri Nehru’s trip to Peking, the 
memorable meeting of the Prime Ministers of India 
end China has been hailed-by the world press as a 

“major event.” The News Chronicle. of London 
declared that the meeting may “change history,” 
because “one of the greatest problems today is to 


bring understanding of China to the West, and to. 


The 
fon 


bring understanding of the West to China.” 
Pravda describes Shri Nehru’s visit to China as 


& 
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“us from receiving 


country flooding across . 


China is, un- 






Wat Re 
| This attitude, which flows from India’s heritage “3 x 
and sense of mission, has its drawbacks. ‘It precludes. 
short-term benefits from othet:,/ 4 
countries which we might otheiwise have. Our proms. he, 
gress; in, the nature of things, ig also not likely to be , 
spectacularly modern, or, to use one fashionable: 
phrase, ‘revolutionary.’ . 
Tt is likely that this choice might, in the race for he 
‘modernization’ keep us somewhat behind the coun- .% 
tries which have chosen a different path, It may 
somewhat arrest swift industrialization. 
perhaps keep economy a little old-world, though gelfs.4 4g 
efficient. It may lead to our temperamental insularity: i) 
assuming a more protounced form. . Be 
Because of tardy industrialization and a conse.” a 
quent lack of defence equipment, our idealistic, a 
approach to independence might, in, z 






conceivable: * ai 
circumstances, endanger freedom. But in *these days:t : 
of liberation moventents, of arms-aid and foreign-led .) a 
internal parties, no one can be sure either way as toed 
what the results of a particular policy will be. . Bh 
But one thing is certain. Whatever we build by. mo 
following the bent of our genius will be built for ims. 
mortality. We have chosen the way of self-respect and S 
self-reliance—the true Indian way. Tidia has some-$ 
thing to give to humanity. The way in which she md 
secured her freedom and has been organizing her? 
democratic life cannot but have a meaning and pur} 
pose for the more struggling, graspimg nations. — iy 
has therefore to ‘be’ herself first. wa 
“ 









a 


In this way, we hearken to the voice of our past—") : 
a voice which, I am confident, will lead us and es bs 
if they heed it, to a better world. 

Perhaps, deed, India -is leading the way to a 
world situation wherein nations ‘harass none and are 
harassed by none,’ 
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important step for the consolidation of peace in Asia: e 
and: in the whole world.” Shri Nehru himself described.’ 

his ‘visit as “one of the biggest events of the year and 4 
of the decade.” “The Prime Minister of China coming .; 
to India and ‘the Prime Minister of India going to " 
China are world events in a potential sense.” The ~ 
\eception that was accorded to Shri Nehru in Peking | 
was unprecedented in the history of China, She gave _ 
“the biggest welcome ever extended to a visiting « 
statesman,” when nearly a million people cheered — 
Shri Nehru as ‘he drove in a Sedan car along the .. 
ten-mile ‘road from the airport to the city. ae 
Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister of China, said that. * 


. 


ye PSRs ae ae PER aoe a 
ap caret” existence aad fy iendly eee sets 


~ between » China and india will certainly- facilitate 
the gradual realisation “of peaceful co-existence 
_ among other Asian ‘countries: and couttries of the - 
whole world.” 
Shri Nebru- remarked that in the present confused 


ad difficult, world, the relationship bétween China 
ud India would bé a matter of great’ ‘significance: 


“Ultimately, human beings count more than 
‘anything’ else and the, nearly one thousand-million 
human beings who live in India and China must 
equnt.” 

On his way to China, Shri Nehru- had also. the . 


nportunity .of visitibg Burma and the three States 
f Indo-China, namely,-:Laos, Viet} Nam and ‘Cam- 
odia. His meeting with Dr. 
ong embrace” was of-great value in cementing 
orces of peace ' and brotherhood in Asia. He assured: 
hri Nehru that he would continue to give “full co- 
peration to the International Commission supervis-, 
yw’ the Indo-China Cease Fire Agreement.” He re- 
firmed his’ faith in the “Five Principles” for. bringing 
bout: friendly relations and peaceful co-operation 
etween different countries. The Dalai Lama of 
‘bet, who saw and spoke with Shri Nehru for the 
rst time was surprised that the 65-year Indian Prime 
Ainister “looked so young.” Shri Nehru’s meeting 
rith Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the. Chinese Republic 
t the Forbidden City, the ancient palace of Chinese 
‘mberor, was also a “historic scene” which may prove. 
o+be of extraordinary ‘significance in the annals of 
at only Asia but-of the world. 
- India. and China have been good and friendly 
eighbours during the last two thousand years, Both 
{ these ancient countries: are now coming into their 
wno.. They have shed the shackles of serfdom and 
slonialism and are now destined to-play' a vital role 
L shaping the fiiture of the world. The Western 
owets have’so far been trying to dominate the Asian 
ountries. i'They have been playing off one Asian 
yuntry against the other.- But the times have now 
tanged, ‘The West can’ no longer dominate the Fast. 
he two. biggest Asian countries, India and China, 
ave combined together not in organising collective 
ggression but for forging “collective peace.’ As Shri 
rehru observed in a ‘broadcast from Peking; 

“The two countries: will co-operate and help 


| each other in the’ createst adventure of all—the 
- firm establishment of peace in the world.” 


The parting scenes between Mao and Nehru at 
hich Mao quoted an old Chinese poem, showed the 
iendly feelings of the Chinese people towards India. 
art Nehru. also expressed deep gratitude to. the, 
overnment and the people of China “for all the 
indness of friendship” shown to him during his brief 
ay. Shri ‘Nehru described Mr. Mao Tse-tung as a 
great warrior, a great. revolutionary and a great 
uilder and consolidator.” Shri Nehru added: _ “May 
e how be a great peace-maker also. | 
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Ho ‘Chi Minh “in a 
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“tt is “wrong to - think that = toe ae : 


contacts with China, there is a-likelihood of encourag- 
ing Communist forces in this country. Prime Minister 
Nelru has made it abundantly, clear that India -is 


wedded to the’ways of peace and democracy, Our | 
‘National Planning is founded on democratic principles 
‘atid does not visualise any “totalitarian- system, China, 
on the other hand, though by: no means an appendage 


of. Soviet. Russia, is‘ following different methods. It is 
clear that India does not subscribe. to all such 
methods. 
democracy in accordance with. the teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Yet, there are many ways in which 
the two great countries, India. and China, can co- 


operate with each other for the common .good. Ing | 


She is determined to follow the. path of 


broadcast to the people of China, Shri Nehru. | 
observed that® . . here le 
{India and China can ° co-operate ‘in many 


. ways, even though their problems may differ to 


some ‘extent and their methods might not be the. 
. same. Thesessential thing between two nations and’ 


two ‘peoples is tolerance and friendly feeling. If 
these are, present, the other , things follow. J am 
convinced these are present in India and -China.” 


India has always believed in the 


of ours has tolerated and successfully . “absorbed 
different races and cultures through the. . centuries. 
The same principles can be applied to the inter- 


national sphere. Although ~the political and: ‘social 


ideologies of ‘India and China may differ-even basi- — 
cally, there is no reason why the two countries cannot 
ceaselessly for 


draw nearer to each other and work 
creating “an area of peace” for the good of humanity. 
The principle of “co-existence” is in conformity with 


the well-known principle “live and let live.” If the 


world shakes the “fear psychosis” and different coun- 
tries learn to live together despite fundamental 


‘ideological differences, all will be well with us. Today, 


America is afraid of Communism and Russia is afraid 
of Capitalism. If:a- policy of co-existence and non- 


interference is followed sincerely ‘by’ different nations, | 


all these fears can melt away like the morning mists. 
» There is, however,’ one special point to which we 


principle of 
unity in the midst of diversity. This ancient country . 


‘pen 


would like to refer, This Glimpses of World History, 


Shri Nehru observes that: 


“The ‘strength and perseverence ‘of. India in. 


the past seem to have lain: in her widespread 
system of village republics or self-governing 
Panchayats,” 


“As in India, .so ee in- "China, a continues Shri. . 


Nehru. “the strength of the social system 
the village.” ° 


‘Mahatma Gandhi oo laid spiniage on this 
aspect of democratic institutions. To him decentral- 


lay in 


ised democracy in the form of village republics was. 


the best system - of Self-Government and Swaraj. 


Central lisation ae totalitarian _methods- ultimately 
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resulted in violence and regimentation of bumanity. 
Tn the modern world, there is a titanic struggle 


‘ between the forces of democracy and totalitarianism, 


violence and non-violence, peace and war. In economic , 
terms, the conflict is between Capitalism and Com- 
munism. All these conflicts can be effectively resolved 


‘only through a policy of bold decentralisation which 


would eschew both the extremes and harmonise \the 
good points.of both the ideologies. “If India ‘and 
China could co-operate with each other in this great 
experiment .of decentralised ‘democratic and ecolomic 
system, a lasting ~ solution ean be found for the 


various ills’ that ‘plague the modern world. “We ear-. 


nestly hope and trust that out of the present good- ~ 
will between the-two countries, there shall be a better- 
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- ‘The ‘role of india in peel affaita ig 5 the ; 
of a. peace-maker. India has carefully avoided — to 
align herself — either of : the, two Power Bloes, Het 


world would © ‘prevail, only if “there | is @ genuine i - 
synthesis of conflicting ideologies.. Such a synthesis. ae | 
could be obtained by amine) the Gandhian way ofng 









synthesis, India and China ee can play a very 
important and significant part. We earnestly’ hope a 
that the bonds. of friendship between the ‘two couns am 
tries would pave the way for _ this ‘great. and noble 


opportunity of carrying out such an experiment. work, ©. °™ . ae 
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AGRARIAN FINANCE IN INDIA 


Its “Importancr 
In a counts like +: Thidia, where _ agro-economy “has 
been playing the most’ important. ‘role in ‘the sense 
that ag much as 47.6 per cent of ‘our national income 
is contributed by it and.as much as 65 per cent of our 
population depend:on it for their living, the urgency 
of agricultural finance needs no reiteration. Its impor- 
tance can very well be realised by understanding 
' (a) the: nature of our agriculture itself—subsistence 
farming, (b) its dependence on rajnfall which is said 
to show all the vagaries of + an oriental potentate, and 
(c) the grinding poverty of the farmers. Agricultural 
finance is the finance of the 65 percent of the 
population: and as such it needs no‘ emphasis for’ the 
realisation of its proper importance and place ‘in ‘all 


the economic discussions either of the’ public or ‘the. 


Government. Unfortunately, however, while recog- 
Nising its overwhelming importanée in theory, there 
has been little objective study of the issues involved 
and little praétical achievements so far. It is’ painful 
that all the books on Indian Economics are silent 
over this topic or ‘have ‘given 2 passing treatment to 
this subject. In fact,,in any economic reconstruction 
of Indja with a predominant bias for agriculture,’ the 


role- of agricultural finance cannot be minimised. It - 


is: a “matter of great pleasure that the importanré of 
this agrarian finance has been realised by the Plan- 
ning Commission in. the First’ Five-Year Plan in 
order to raise yield per acre by provision of sufficient 


- timely, credit; at fair rates of interest to Indian. 

farmers. 7 i 7 2 “ 
For the reconstruction. of agro-economy, the. 

nataen af cate oaetinsléawn)? Lrnanan chan tn ae andar_ 
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stood in all its aspects. Financing arigalere is & tyne 
of operation different from industrial and commercial:en 
financing -in view of (a) the degree of poverty anda 
uitereey of the farmer-borrowers and ) the — a 
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determines production. Agricultural “production eanno 
easily or quickly be adjusted to fluctuations in demand 
or the changed economic conditions. Supply is in: 
elastic and- when once work has -been ‘started, it canz 
not be ‘dropped. There is, thus, a constant need for 
finance irrespective of the prospects of‘ the under". ie 
taking.. To the Indian cultivator agriculture na 
become more a mode of living than a business andi a 
this complicates the problem of agricultural credit. 3 

still further,’ for. production. has to be financed even a 
when costs ordinarily exceed the return. He has! a 
hardly arly security to offer and the least he has ise @ 
in ‘the land itself. In other words. in our small-seale 

individualistic system of agriculture, “the relatively 2 
low turnover: and low return 6n invested capital and: 
the virtual abs sence of control over psu and. 
prices, preclude the credit resources open, large: a 
industrial concerts being readily aynilable to ere b a 
they also. impede the extensive application of cor- 
porate financing by way of long-term bonds so widely ‘3 a 
used in business financing. In consequence, the. os 
ordinary credit agencies find it diffienlt to ee j 
agriculture because of (a) the existence ‘of small pears 
sant-proprietors and tenants with whom agriculture is’. 
not so much a profession as a mode of living: (b) the ey 


lack of substantial assets. of the farmers; and (c) un-. “ 4 
nf -nGnte: at a 
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small and scattered holdings, dependence on pre- 
arious. rainfall, poor soil, and primitive techniqtie— 
ill leading to a very low level of productivity and 
ncomes. It is, therefore, said that our agriculture ‘is 
1. déficit industry and the repayable capacity of our 
‘armers is very low. In fact, the War has: brought 
n this character-of our agronomy a- change which. has 
illowed certain classes of the rural population, such as 
vig landholders and tenants and traders, except during 
reriods when conditions are abnormal, a margin of 


saving. But there should be no problem of the provi-. 


sion of agricultural finance for such people who have 
mjoyed agricultural prosperity and who have 
vested their surpluses in the purchase of lands, in 
acquiring additional business stock and in agricultural 
improvements like the development of means of 
irigation, construction of bunds, ete. It is: most 


urgent for those who do not have any surplus to lay 


by or for whom agriculture is definitely a deficit 
Ww ~ 

industry, but he cannot leave it, because he has 
nothing else to engage himself upon. Thus ‘while 


making provision for the . agricultural finance, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that most of our 
farmers use their credit for meeting the deficit of 
tieir income rather than for productive purposes, 
: - Norsrau Nreps or Our FArMErs 


es 


- The normal credit needs of our farmers are 
ti ssified into (a), Long-term (above 5 years), (b) 
Viedium-term (from five months to 5 years), and 


‘e) Short-term credit, needs according to the amount 
if ‘loan and the ‘period of time for which the loan is 
ontracted. Long-term credit is generally required. by 
thé farmers for the purchase of land or for effecting 
yexmanent improvement in. their holdings for the 
epayment of old debts. Medium-term credit is re- 
yuired for the purchase of livestock and farming 
mplements, uiz,, sinking wells, purchase of bullocks, 
pumping plants, ete. while short-term credit, is 
‘equired for meeting the cwrent requirements of the 
ae operations and 
Joses, viz., purchasing - seeds, ‘manures and fertilisers. 
ind peas charges, These are expected to be repaid 
iftey the harvest. A quantitative assessment of the 
whount of the finance required under these heads is 


axtr emely difficult as adequate data for the purpose 


ive not available. It is. however. clear that there is 
i. wide gap between, funds at present available’ on 
‘easonable terms and the requirement of the culti- 
sators. 


‘The classification of the normal aeedit needs of 
hho agriculturists does not'look, on its face; so useful 
is ‘each group shades into another group and_ it. is 
vellnigh impossible to draw a distinct line of ‘demar- 
‘ation between all groups. And the 


renerallhy drawn between short-term and long-term 


vulture. suffers fron several Haan ce! ciiecodiie: ieally 


1D-. 


‘to provide a wide scope for long-term credit. 


for consumption pur-. Long-term credit is, of course, 


nent improvement inland in the 
distinction _ 


ty er 
OR. 


ee is o no means ngudersig, 
practical implications. The distinction is 
important fer the effective 
of institutional finance for agriculture in India. It 


vitally 


means that the establishment of suitable institutions. © 


is required for separately dealing with the two types 
of the financial needs of the Indian farmers. This has 
become almost a platitude in all Western countries 
Where the vital distinction has long been overdrawn 
between long-term and short-term agricultural loans. 
While the nature of institutions advancing such loans 
as well as the terms and methods of advancing them 
have varied from. country to country in accordance 
with local conditions the line of demarcation between 
the two has never been lost sight’ of; and such insti- 
tutions have, in general, specified in dealing with 
either the. one or the °other type of agricultural 
finance., ‘This principle has’ been gaining ground in 
India also. 


: e 
Tse, Comparstive Importance or tHese Nerxps 


_As- long-term credit is required for the permanent, 


improvement in land, it is generally thought that the 
provision of the long-term - credit will serve the 
agriculturists and agriculture of India. most. 
present, backward condition of our agriculture seems 
The 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee has noted that 
there is almost an unlimited scope for the grant of | 
long-term loans to the cultivators in India. But 
there should not be any confusion between the deve- 
lopment of agriculture in the field of its pr oductivity 
and the scope for the utilisation of long-term loans. 
A careful examination of the condition of the 
different classes of farmers will at once reveal that 


this. scope is very much limited inasmuch as nearly: 


80 per cent of our farmers do not feel the necessity 


of long-term credit beeause of the fragmentation and . 


subdivision of their holdings. Any investment on such 
loans will raise the cost of production and as such 
it will rend@r production uMprofitable for the farmers. 
profitable to those 
farmers who have got sufficient acreage of holdings 
to render the expenditure of long-term’ improvement 
profitable. But these farmers constitute, in the first 
place, only 15 per cent of the total Indian peasants 
and in the second place, they are generally better off 
not to require any financial help from outside. When- 
ever they do so, they do so not because they intend 
to bring about any permanent improvement in the 
land, but because they want to purchase fresh land 
from others. Besides, they do not think of making 
any permanent improvement in the Jand because of 
its extreme fragmentation and subdivision. 
shape 
involves not only the. neces-~ 
je nok 


canals, and dams, eic., 


stty af meneaw awnandifiura nn a eralea which 


on fas immense 


and efficient arrangement 
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Perma~- ° 
of  wells,. 
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possible for the poor farmers oe alee: ‘but also the 
willing co-operation of the adjacent farmers. Agricul- 
tural Improvement: is, therefore, less a function of 
agrarian finance, than that. of consolidation. of ecdno- 
mic holdings, only which can -provide the maximum 
scope for the maximum utilization of imternal and: 


external economies. arising ott of the investment in’ 


canals, wells, roads, dams, etc. To take one parti- 
cular instance, in the construction of a well to irrigate 
his lands an agriculturist is at once confronted with 
two difficulties—first, he has no funds to invest, 
and second, even he has funds, he has not sufficient 
acreage of land at one place to utilise to the full 
wapacity of the well to irrigate. In the matter of utiliza- 
tion of Jong-term finance, it is an obvious fact that 
it is utilised for two purposes: mainly fa) for. the 
purchase of land from smaMer and insolvent farmers, 
@) for re-investment as loans to them at°®a higher 
rate of interest, which ultimately results in transfer 
of lands from the hands of the small, farmers to 
those of the big ones. Thus the long-term: finance 
-has proved to be more an instrument of concentrat- 


jmg lands in the hands of a few than a means for: 


agricultural improvement. Even the bigger landlords 
who have sufficient acreage of holdings cannot utilise 
these loans to their maximum advantage because of 
their indirect participation in cultivation. The direct 
participants—the .Bataidars, the Burgadars, and the 
Thikadars, ete—do not feel sufficient interest in land 
improvement as the sword of Damocles is 
always hanging upon their heads. Thus long-term 
finance is not only a matter of supply of credit at 
cheap rates of interest, but also a matter of the scope 
of its utilisation which is at present. extremely limited 
and circumscribed. The Planning Commission ‘have 
also noted this fact and have, therefore, written: 
“Consolidation of holdinas’ and other schemes 
for improvitg the productivitv of agriculture by 
increasing the size of the unit of cultivation are 
bound to widen the seope for long-term loans.” 
Mrvium-ferRM AND SHort-Term JFrinance- 
These two types of finances shade into one 
another and are required most bv the farmers. The 
‘ National Planning Committee has also recognised 
their importance and in absence of any other word 
has called it ‘Intermediate Credit” the duration of 
which is something like two, three or four years, or 
from 15 months unto 5 years? While short-term loans 
meet the immediate and pressing needs of cultivation. 
medium-term loans enable the farmers to raise the 
standard of their tillage and to bring about an 
improvement in the vields. The Planning Commis- 
sion have differentiated these two tvnes.of loans 
from one another by defining their functions. They 
SAy ae phorietenn loans are required for purchasing 
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Il. First Five “Year Plan, page 2395. 
2. First Five-Year Plan, page 234, 
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seeds, manures, and fertilizers, 


“Integrity ‘of the borrowers and the strength of 
‘Mahajans to realise the sums advanced in cage 


‘ieash . 









“tor” ‘meeting ex 


charges, ei¢. Medium-term loans are granted for 
purposes, such as, sinking of wells, purchase of bulezsy 
locks and other implements. 3 2g 


The bulk of rural finance fails under this category. 7 
and is contracted mainly for consumption purposes #9 
because of the deficient source of income to. the ss 
farmers. It is admitted on all hands that our agri-/: ‘ 
culture is a deficit economy and our agriculiurists 4 
who fall upon this for their only source of income:: ie 
remain perpetually in want of financial help. 
character of our agronomy has caused the majority aa 
of, the farmers to look for Joans and has caused loans 
to remain unpaid. According to the article “The 
Question of Agrarian Finance in West Bengal in. ties a : 
Post-War. Period” written by Prof. Govinda Chandra! 
Mandal in The Modern Review for February, 1950; 
92 per cent, of the agricultural faniilies having hold: 
ings up to 10 acres of Jand are badly’ in need of credit. 
for financing’ their work or meeting their difficulties ina 
their domestic budgets. Thus the nature of the source.3% 
of their income makes the problem of debt-repayment' a 
not only very difficult, but also creates difficulties fol el 
the institutions dealing. in finance in realising thera 
loans from the farmers. 2 

Besides,, much of these loans are 
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contracted 


nary or'urgent needs of the 
They are advanced generally against aaded: socuviis 
But very often, in most cases, personal relationshi 


rowers forms the chief security of 
This persona] relationship includes the honesty 


borrowers turn dishonest. The Jonders haveeto he'g a 
cure more of their realising capacity than of the a 
payable capacity of the borrowers. Besides. those A 
loans are generally advanced in kind and edb. ing 
The rate of interest charged on such loans” feet 
ranges between 50 to 100 per cent and is repayable 
after the harvest.:Deorah’ and ‘Sawai’ are still in. 
vogue in villages. and ‘Posian’ and ‘Batai’. still a 


one of the chief methods of procuring bullocks ee. z 


calves by the small farmers from the big ones. It wd 
this type of loans which is required most 
farmers in rural areas. 

Sovrces. or Rurau FINANCE e 

The ‘following agencies provide finance to the. : 
cultivators: a. 
Private Agencies: (a) Monevlenders and Tndi- “4 
genous Banks. (b) Commercial Banks. a 
Public or Seméi-Public Agencies: (a) The State, Ma 
(b) Co-operative Societies. ey 
MONEYLENDERS AND INDIGENOUS BaNKERS oak 
The village moneylenders and the indigenous: “2% 
bankers were the only agencies from whom the culti- 
vators could raise loans in early times. They were.” % 
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en In various oe of aeuvitiey eeSenaiie upon 


local customs and usages. They provided the bulk of - 


the rural finance’ with or without security according 


as the amount was large or small, sometimes on the — 


signing by the borrowers of a conditional sale deed. 
In early: days, thcre were social organisations and 
conventions,‘ viz. the Grampanchayat or the system 
of Daridupat, which restricted’ the practice of usury 
on the part of these moneylenders. ‘But since the 
incention of. the British rule in India; and their new 
land tenure svstems conferring on the peasants 
permanent tenanev srights in land, and their transfer, 
the usurious activities on the part of -the money- 
lenders went on increasing so much‘so that todiy a 
large rart of village lands are owned by, the non- 
agriculturists and -parasitic class. = * . 
| THE Rote oF MONEYLENDERS . 
Even un to 1945, the monevlenders «were plaving 
the moet, imnorfant rola-in the ‘field of rural . credit, 
particularly that of credit recuired by the ‘middle and. 
poorer, -elassés of cultivators 
The amount supplied bv the Provincial Govern- 
ments and bv: the co-onerative movements. was rela~ 
tively small and joint-stock -hanks also plaved little 
part. in the supply of credit to the agriculturists, and 
did not look ion agrienltural credit as a nart of 
their eeneral business. The Central Banking Enquiry’. 
‘Committee, 1931. also referred to the, very’ small share 
‘of the finance reauired by the agriculturists provided 
by the Government under the Land Improvement 
‘Loans, Act, 1883 and the ‘Agriculturists Loans Act 
1884: and up to 1945, according to the Bengal Famine 
Commission {1946), there ae, no 
position. , 
The evils sasouaine with. these moneylenders 
will eemnel any one to do away with them and their 
moneylending ‘business. These moneylenders—the 
Mahaians, the Sabukars. the Kistwalas.. the Pathans, 
the Reparis. the ‘Banivas: and the Renbacis: etc — 
gener ally thrive on high and. exorbitant -rates of 
interest and'on the system - of compound rate of: 
interest which leads to the exploitation of the ryot 
who. ‘was as easily shorn of his gains as the sheep of. 
‘its fleece’ (Darling) . “The evils associated with them . 


are: , P 
(a) Commnlsory payment of igh rate of: 
.- interest. 
(b) Demand for presents in the shape of um- 


hrellas, shoes ete... for” advancing jJoans, 
' (ce) Getting hlank-naners with thumb-impression 
a of iWterate debtors, - Ss 
(d) Getting promissory notes siened for mach 


Isreer amounts than,the actual amount Jent, 
(e) _ General maninulation of the account to the» 
“disadvantages of the debtors, 
_(f) /Tnsevtion in written” documents of sums 
ss considerably in execss “of the actual money 
lent. and . ' 








3, Famitie inquiry Commission, “1945, 
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ane coercive 2 methods to obtain acnditional 
sale ‘deed: etc, ." 


_ The Bengal Famine Enquiry Committee wrote: 


“The. evils of the system are, first, that though 
there has been a reduction from the uncons¢tionable 
. high rates of interest of the past, the rates: are still 
“high in many parts of the country; secondly, that 
the professicnal rnoneylender tends to abuse his 
influence over the debtor, particularly in’ order to 

Secure possession of the latter’s saleable produce 

at a low price. and similarly, the non-professional 

moneylender often advances money with.a view to 
the eventual acquisition of the debtor’s land.” 

(mn. 294.) 

On account of these evils associated with these 
indigenous moneylenders, they are -branded as ‘un- 
natural monsters of cruelty and inhumanity.” But on 
an analysis, of the actual’ sources: of agrarian finance 


in the rural: India, one *will find these moneylenders 


ae 


.as ‘the enly oasis. of thrift’in a desert of improvidence’ 


and extravagance atid-is the very “foundation of the 





simpler system of Indian rural economy and ‘a ’ fount “~. 


of ever-ready credit on: which the villager can draw 
for all his needs.* 


-,» Besides, their high and sometimes exorbitant oe 


of interest’ are, in certain cases atleast, justified on 

the following grounds as tioted by the Central Bank- 
ing spake Committee of 1931: ~ - 

1. The assets of. ‘the farmers. excluding ande 

. . are generally flimsy in the’extreme.° = _ 

"suffers 


2: The moneylender mine 
shortness of’ Gapital. 


wo 
* 


ears os 


3. The expenses of collection and management ; 


of loans are very hig 
The facts. mentioned above lead to the. senehiaian 


that until and unless a better system -of credit fully 
meeting the needs of the rural economy is “evolved, 
‘the moteylenders cannot be . dispensed with. The 
Famine Enquiry Commission (1945) -also think, “It is 


inevitable that the private moneylender will continue, 


for long. time to come, to be: the main agency’ for 
the distribution of rural oredit, particularly short-term 
and intermediate-term credits Policy in relation to rural 
credit. must be’ based on the acceptance. of this fact, 


“as well as'on the rerognition of the need for improv- 


ing the working of the system. Reforms are necessary’ 
which would protect honest borrowers’ and  Jenders 
alive. which would ensure the maintenance of fair, 
and equitable relations between them. and which 
would not only increase the supply of credit for pro- 
‘, ductive purposes but also diminish the supply of credit 
for avoidable unproductive purposes. To this end we 
consdier it, . necessary (2) that ‘the 
business should be licensed: (#) that the reciprocal 
obligations of the lender, arid the borrowers should not 
be regulated by law in such matters as the interest 


chargeable of différent types. of transactions, the main- 


tenance of proper accounts. the periodical ‘setHements 
of accounts, ete. and (ii) that adequate machinery 


oT 
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should be “established “foe eee the iden 
system and. reviewing the-effect of regulation, With 2 
view to continuous improvement in. rural credit 
facilities. ‘Thus it is clear that they até indispensable 
elements in. the financial system of the country though 
their resources are limited and methods antiquated. 


The true remedy, ‘therefore, is not to . end. but ‘“to- 


mend them. a 
The. Agricultural Finance ‘Sub- Connie aoe) 
also made the following recommendations: 


1. -The existing law regulating money-lending - 
should be. improved to’ make it more effective. .The. 


Act in all provinces ‘should provide (a) licensing 
of moneylenders, (b) maintenance of eccounts in 
a prescribed forni, (c). prohibition against - showllg 
in books of account or in any other document a. 
sum larger than what hag been lent, (d) furnish- 
ing periodical statements of ‘accounts #0 the deb- 
tors, (e) furnishing of statements to the debtors in 
the prescribed form from giving full particulars 


about each as and when advanced, (f) issue of 
receipts to the debtors for every payment re- 
- ceived, ete. 


It also recommended for the somonehensiva defi- 


nition of moneylenders, for the , establishment of 
inspecting and supervising agency in each province, 
which should carry one periodical. and surprise puepee 
tion of the books of ‘moneylenders. 


. Mrasvres 1 REquLats Moneranaie 

Thus the need for protecting the peasant- 
borrowers from the rapacity of the moneylenders was 
keenly felt.- At first, the Government proceeded very 
warily, partly out of laissez-faire prejudice and. partly 
because aly excessive stringency in regulation might 
have the effect of -withering away rural credit. How- 
ever,” sifce. 1818, Government legislations ‘ have 
been- passed in various provinces in order (a) to check 
usury, (b) to prevent the transfer of land from the 
poor ‘peasants to.the moneylenders, and (c) - to regu- 
late accounts, ete. 
Act ‘of '1879 restricted the alienation of land and the 
practice of usury by authorising the court to 
examine the history of the. farmer’s debt in suits 
against him,’ to ‘make an estimate of the sums actually 


due to him and to withhold unreasonable rates of °. 
interest: It’ also’ provides for the appointment of debt. 


conciliators. The Punjab. Land Alienation Act of 19°90, 


the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act of 1904 and the : 


C.P. Land Alienation Act of 1916—all- 
that lands, mortgaged to-a member 
agricultural class could: remain in force 


-jaid down 


only for a 


limited number of years, whereafter they were to -be ° 
returned to the mortgagor free from all encumbrances.. 
of . Accounts, Bill or the. 


The Punjab: Regulation 
British .Moneylenders’ Act of 1927 were recommended 
by the Royal Commission on agriculture to be 
imitated by all the provinces of: India, which since 
1954, has passed ‘legislations on the same lines. 

"The chief features of . iad legislations, phenel 
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The Deccan Agriéulturists’ Relief. 
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(6) ‘to ‘supply the debtor 


not aia. nelly provided: for’ (a) ee URS 
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of proper registers of transactions, by the’ money= ne 
lenders showing the amount of each’ debtor separately, .., 


periodically or. 
requisition a ‘statement ef accounts in respect of each 


on his: ick 


transaction, (c) showing him the outstanding amount Bs | 


of principal and interest, and {d) to issue receipts. 


Failure:-to comply- with these regulations was punished * - 4 


_ With (a) a loss of ‘interest found due and costs’ of ay 
-missal of the suit as in the Punjab or (c) imposition 2% 


suits for the recovery of Joans. and , (b) the 


of a fine as in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, and the te 
U.P. The Usurious Loan Act of 1918 ‘provided for © 4 
(a) the fixation of the rate of interest, (b) ‘the varia- <3 


tion in -the rate of interest. according to the nature 
and amount of loans, ecures or 
small, ; 
These measures, however, failed 
objectives, particularly for the réasons that .(a) the 


conciliation had only been mistised in favour of-. the: 
of . 


creditor and  (b) the law permitted the transfer 
land from the debtor to a moneylender if he was an 


‘agriculturist. Indeed there appear ‘monster fishes in - 


the agriculturist community encouraged by law +o 


swallow smaller: fishes.* The Land Alienation Act was 


not sufficiently -comprehensive. 


also a failure ‘'as:the méasures..contained in it. were 
The regulation of 
accounts. met no better, fate on account of the 
financial helplessness of the peasants, moneylenders 
dislike to go to courts; and the: 


the source of rural credit, have compelled the -farmers 


to sell their lands and: have created possibilities of . : 
“.eyasion either by agreement in favour 


rate of interest out of.court, or by entering-a, fictitious 


_ large loan at the legal rate of interest.. Thus, 40 my. . 
mind, no remedies ‘against these evils can be effective. <- 
and efficient unless these palliative checks are replaced .. 
by some permanent and perernial source of cheap, 


elastic. and prompt credit to the peor and. small 


farmers. 


in. the ‘operation of the moneylenders and the land- 


lords on secount of various legislations, viz, the Debt... : 


Relief Legislation, Registration - ‘and | Licensing, of 
moneylenders, etc: The abolition of all ‘privileged 
tenures ald the impending reforms both in zamindary 
and ryotwary areas. have discouraged investment by 
the landlords and larger cultivators. There ae two 


types of opinien regarding the causes of this decline © 


in the operation of the moneylenders: (1). To some, 


unsecured, big or ° 3% 


-in their main “3% 
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debtors. Besides, these measures have not been bene- 77. 
ficial in their effects. They have, in most, cases dried Us 
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~ the estrangement ‘in their relationship with borrowers — 


and the growth of co-operative 


Probiems.\ 





5. Nanavati and Anjaria: Our Rural. 


societies seems to 





lave. ‘Sontributed® ‘towarils. this. deelinie’: “Q) De “Gtllets, 
the void left in rural India by the decline -of motey- 
lenders’ activities remains yet to -be fulfilled. Both 
these views contain some elements of truth, but -it‘is° 
no, use exaggerating them.- A. closer study of the” 
sources of credit in the ural areas in the last 20 years 
reveals that this decline in the activities Of the 
moneylenders has béen not in théir volume,: but in 
their extent and area. Registration and licensing .do. 
not resttict, xaoney-lending up to Rs. 500 or above 
Rs. 500 or in instalments of Rs. 500. 

95 per cent of the pedsant-borrowers borrow - 
sums .below this atnount. Thus it is nét the Regis 
‘tation and licensing but the process of proletarian- 
“isation of the lowest strata of the ruta] population, 
‘uig. Dhanuk, Dhobi, Ménchi, Kahar; Kurmi, Gorhi, : 
‘Teli, Tanti, Barai, etc., during the last decades, which 
ae tas limited’ the etiank and .area of the moneylenders’ 
“activities. _ it is not a fact that tis élass—styled now 
BS proletariat—does not need Joan, but it cannot 
-contract loan -because it eannot provide ariy security, 
‘either landed.or personal... Lands they have trané- 
ferred to. the big farmers; personal security. they have 
“none ag they are not secured of their employment. , 
“On the other hand, concentration of capital or -loan- 
able funds has gone on increasing in a few hands and - 
Jt would be wrong to suppose that the moneylenders 
have decreased their activities as they have lack of - 
funds. The real fact is that their operations have ‘not 
“decredsed in volume, but have come to be confined - 
“to the higher strata of.the -rural population, (viz., 
‘farmers who have repayable capacity either in terms 
“ot Janded property or personal security) on account 
“of (a) the process of proletatianisation’ of the lowest 
“strate of the rural population and’ (b) the insecurity: 
“of their employment. Thus the -eontraétion in the 
 wetivityyy, of the moneyleriders is actually’ due to: (a) 
“the redtiction in the ‘number of ‘moheylenders and 
(b) to the -proletarianisation, of the lowest strata of 
“the rural population. The Rural Banking Enquiry\ 
-Committee; 1950; have expressed their disagreement 
“with either -the proposal of strict regulation and 
-Taspection Of | the. -moneylenders’ . activities ‘or the 
“proposal of. Dr. Naidou of compelling the money- 
‘lenders to join co-operative societies, to execute all 
‘their transactions through -them. Because these pro- 
“posals overlook the fact:. that such legislation ‘had 
“Already had the effect of driving a large number of 
: moneylenders -out of busitiess, or ehcouraging them - 
“to, resort ito evasive practices, resulting’ in. restricted 
‘and costlier credit, particularly to the ‘smaller agyi- 
culturist. It has, therefore,’ suggested that:.in Imple- 
menting legislation intended to restrict and control the 
activities of - moneylenders, ‘Government ‘should. take. 
note of the pace at which-an alternative machinery of a 
satisfactory type can be made available to agricul- 
turists, and that nothing would be gained by. depriv- 
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facilities for credit long -before any altertiative could be 
arranged. The Committee have ‘not suggested any 
achemé ‘of alternative supply of ‘rural credit-to the 
non-membeis. and nori-creditworthy - agridulturists, 
nor have they defined the--term, ‘éréditworthiness’— 


“whether -it should be expressed in ‘ternis ‘of. property 


or personal . honesty and integrity? The first definition 


“wall exclude riot less than 50 per cent of the total 


agricultural population from: the orbit of the eredié 
operations of the altermativé machinery suggested. 
The second will include all the agricultural -popula- - 
tio, but will raisé the problem of ‘sectirity. , it is 
obviotis that the second definition of the term, 
‘creditworthiness’ is more, ‘inclusive, -more beneficial 
to the agricultirral’ prosperity, if gdinful employmént . 
is provided to all employgble unemployed amiong the 
rural popylation. 7 , 
_ ‘Tur Inpigsnous BaNxurs 

” “The. indigenous bankers usually finance agri- 
cultural operations not . dir éetly, but only through 
local lenders and jraders. They ‘belong to . distinct 
castes. and undertake banking as a. family business. 
‘The Jains, the Marwaris,, the ‘Chettis; the Khatris, 
are - principal castes 
‘engaged in indigenous banking’ in the different ‘paris 
of India. They invest their funds more in trade. 
‘than in indigenous banking and although they ‘dis- 
count agricultural paper, ‘they have to carry on 
their activities through local moneylenders and 
traders of rural aieas and thus have no direct rela~ 
tion with. the “cultivators. Besides, they are  dis- 
organised, ‘scattered and ° ubiquitous, and there is 
hardly any well-defined relation between ‘them and 
thie organised money-market - of the country. 


; ComMeErnciaL BANKING | 
‘The Commercial Banks of India have hitherto 
figured little so far, as their direct participation in 
the rural credit system is éoncerhed -- The joint stock 


banks in the country do not look upon apricultural 


firiance as part of ‘their’ busiiess.' Even in the 
advanced countries of the West, also, the Ordinary 
Commercial Banks are not regarded as suitable ~ 
agencies for normally providing | agricultural credit. 
The pecitliarities of agricultural production, - the 
special credit reqitirements of cultivators for a long 
period, the lack ‘of proximity between the ordinary 
bank and the agticulturists and the absence of busi- 
ness accouits makes ordinary banks chary of dealing 
“with the cultivator. On account of these difficulties 
the. Ceritral “Banking Enquiry Committee recom- 
mendéd the establishment of commercial ‘law mort-_ 
edge on a joint stock basis to. meet the. ‘jong-term 
requiréments’ of the peasant-pr oprietor who could 
give adequate mortgage security. As for the existing 
Commnere! Banks the Gommittee did not think that 
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they could play any ee or -useful part in 


regatd to the smaller cultivators. Besides, there are 
some who' think that the extension of Commercial 


Batiks:- to rural areag would only serve to drain away; - 


dvallable funds through deposits for ‘urban . invest- . 
ments. But the Rural Banking Enqhiry Committee 


(1950) -think that although commercial banks do not 


provide long-term or mednim-term credit to agricul- 
turists,. nor short-term credit for. agricultural opera- 


tions, they are in a position fo provide short-term | 


credit - for financing the marketing of agricultural 
produce, either directly to agriculturists or indirectly 
through traders to the extent. of 
every season. Indeed they are considered equally .able. 


to make. advances directly. to .agriculturists agains . 


their crops as.well as to grant loans forgthe purchase 
of expensive. equipment. It. order. to. enable them to 
play an important. part in the rural credit -ofpanisation 
and to provide finance to the 
wider scale than at present the Committee hag sug- _ 
gested the following measures to. be adopted. 

1. The- establishment of regudated markets;. 

2. The development of the. gradation and 


standardisation of agricultural produce; and - 
3. Satisfactory arrangements of Warehouses. 


: In-general, the Committee believe. 
scope for the Commercial Banks with 
of their branches to play a greater part in providing 
credit to rural areas in ‘the shape of advances against 
produce and Joans for the purchase of expensive 
equipment, such as, electric pump. and  oil-engines, 
and loans on the security of gold, harvest, etc. 

In the field . of. competition between the. Co- 
operative Banks and Commercial Banks, the Gadgil 
Committee (1944) said: 

“All reagonable facilities which do not in any 
way hamper the growth of the co-opérative credit 

. system, should be afforded to the commercial - 

banks,” 

The Rural Banking Enquiry Committee 
_ believe that ; . 

“Both in respect of functions. as well as 
clientele there can be a broad” division’ of labour 


between commercial and co-operative banks, and 
their activities thus can-be co-ordinated.” — 


in the eae, 


also 


It thay be noted, however, that the’ mechanism . 
of such division of labour has yet to be. defined. 


Tue StAra . 

To some extent. the Government also Gani the 
neéds of the agriculturists' through Taccavi loans, These 
loans are advanced under the -Land.: Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883 -and the ‘Agriculturists Loans Act, 
1884, for -effecting permanent improvements in Jands - 
and for the purchase of ‘agricultural necessaries, such 
as; seed, cattle and fodder. 

The Government alse assists the spoaieumates in 


ge 


crores of rupees 


_agriculturists on _a. 


the. extension . 


-of disbursement has to be evolved; 
-and appropriate use of such loans has to be guaran- 


limites of distress by remisSian or suspension of land 
revenue which benefit the Jandlords directly but as 
they are conditional on remission or suspension al 
equivalent rent, they benefit the tenants, 

_ The, Taccavi loans have never been popular ag 
the system ‘suffers from the following defects: (a) 
_Delay in the disposal of loan applications; (b) Adop- 
tion of coercive methods of realisation; (c) Introduc- 
tion of joint responsibilities in the borrowiig and tbe 
repayment of, loans, and absencé, of any educative 
value of. these loaus, and (d) Nazarana of the clerk 
dealing with -such loans, invariably at the rate of 6 
to 10 per cent. Besides, these loans are” mostly 
advanced to tide over emergencies cand are not ins 
tended. to. supply. normal finance.to the agriculturists 
This is the reason as to why the amount of leans 80 
advanced by the government has been very small and 
little of financial assistance. to the more substantial 
class of cultivators, Jeaving practically untouched the 
lowest strata of the agricultural community, It has 
played an insignificant part in the supply of rural 
credit. As regards their aims, they are intended to 
alleviate temporary and emergent distresSes, v2s., 
flood, famine, drought, etc., and to rejustate agris 


~~ 


~ culbure after such natural calamities have ~ passed 


away. In practice, however, the fitst aim is realised, 
but reinstatement of agriculture is invariably re- 
placed by re-investment in small shops and repayment 
of old debts contracted at higher rates. On account 
of the joint responsibility of the botrowers, each group 
of five, for the repayment of loans, the recovery of 
such loans becomes difficult and in many cases the 
loans have to be written off and become grants-in- 
aid, — 2 y : ee 

During and after the Second World War, the 
State has assumed increased responsibility for the deve- 
lopment of ‘finantce’ especially as a result of the Grow 
More Food Campaign. Both the Famine Enquiry 
Commission and the Planning Commission have noted 
that this system also suffers from (a) considerable 


: delay in the disbursement of loans, and (b) consider- 


able inconvenience in the procedure followed. “A large 
number of cultivators may’ possibly avail themselves: 
of these loans if a quicker method of providing these 


loans could be devised though not at. the cost of a 


sound ‘system of financing. “Thus it has three-fold. 


_problems to solve: (1) The amount of such Ioans has 


to be increased; (2) A quicker and .convenietit method 
(3) The proper | 


teed. For the lasb, it seems advisable to suggest that 
these loans should be advanced not in terms of cash- 
but in the. shape of- seeds, manures, . agricultural 
implements, ete, -through the co-operative cr redit. 
societies which shall also determine, supervise and, 
inspect the purposes and uses of loans advanced. 


comes 


_ RISE AND FULFILMENT OF NATIONALISM IN INDONESIA 


es |. ‘First Phase: 


Rise. and Growth - (1908-1942) 


. By Pror; SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJE m.a. 


Titg begitnings-» of Indonesian . nationalism. can 
act: be precisely dated, -not- even approximately.- Its 
articulate ‘and -organised -phase is however about fifty 
‘years old, Many ofthe elements of this nationalism 


are, it-may -be noted, much: older. Some of ‘them are: 


at: least-as old as-the Dutch rule:. 


“Tt might be argued, points out. George Me- 
 Yurnan’ Kahin, “that. iatent nationalisms of an em- 
. bryonic character have existed within the chief 
Indonesian societies since then (the beginning of the 
Duich. rule) and that their active manifestation was 
’ kept in abeyance because there’ was-n20 leadership.” 
_—Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia, p.-41. 


Dutch ‘rule welded together -divers:‘ (linguistic) 


cultural- and linguistic groups inte one political unit - 


and helped the evolution ofa “consciousnéss of kind.” 
The-aichipélago’s many: local -patriotisms- united “into 
an all-embracing nationalism,” Western education and 
political ideas coupled with events in the Philippines, 
Turkey, China and India, Dutch racial’-arrogance -and 
economic exploitation..completed the: process of Indo- 
nesia’s national- awakening. 

Pre-1912' Indonesian nationalism was: more cultural 
than political except-for its “Pan-Islamie and Modern- 
ist- Islamic currents.” It should be noted: however: that 
“political overtones?’ were often present. An’ organised 
IndoneSgian ‘cultural -and--- nationalist movement came 
into existence during- 1906-1908 “through the efforts: of 
a retired Javanese physician.- The - movement. was 
medernist and: revivalist at‘ one and the same time. 
«. The Boedi Oetomo (pure endeavour), 
1908. specially through the efforts of two students of 

the’ meédical:school* at Batavia, is) Indoensia’s’ ‘first 
national “organisation. Its programme, essentially non 
political in chardéter, included - the 


of’ Java‘and Madura, the advancement -of- ‘agriculture, 


industry and: commerce among them, and “everything: 


that will guarantee’them the life of a dignified people.” 


The ‘leadership of the Boédi: Octomo in its earlier days’ 


was bureaucratic and aristocratic, the leaders being all 
of them: Javanese aristocrats of: the’ bluest: blood. The 
Boedi Oetomo enrolléd 10,000‘ membéis within‘ a year. 
But then a decline’ set-in frony which it never recovered 
fully. TS quote an authority, the Boedi Octomo- were 
“able to arouse ‘support, 
exercise driving:power, because they ‘did not‘ know how 


‘to’ reach: the people atid: therefore ‘got’ little power 


behind them.” 
Fromberg, 


—V erspreide Geschrijten, p. 54; by P.-H. 


The Sarékat Islam;. deiael in” 1912; was the: first 


politically based nationalist organisation in Indonesia. 
It’ démandéd’ complete’ indépendence:* for | Indonesia, 
which was*to be achieved by force; if necessary. The 
popularity of the party increased rapidly. It had about 


- organisation ‘with a moderate programme. 


founded in. 


-development of" 
traditional and -Westein education amorig- the peoples — 


_but they weére unable to- 


2.5 million members on its rolls in 1919. The. Govern- 
ment were alarmed and struck the first blow at: Sare- 
kat Islam in 1914. An Act passed in that yéar, con- 
ferred legal status on the various branchés-of the 
Sarekat Islam, refusing such status for the organisation. 
as a corporate whole. The central leadership of the 
party, moderate exponents of Modernist Islamic ideas, 
lost -hold over the branches in colsequeénce. These- 
latter were finally eaptur ed by more radical. elements, - 
basically Communist in character. 

The National: Indies party .came into existence. in 
the same year as the Sarekat Islam (1912). It advo-- 


‘cated social equality, socio-economic justice and ulti- 


mate independence for Indonesia, 1t was: a champion 


of Indonesi§n-Ewasian co-operation and admitted: both . 


to its membership. The National Indies was, however; 

promptly suppressed by the ‘Government. Its leaders 

were forced to leave the country... Most of its Eurasian: 
membeis joined the Unsulinde, an exclusively Eurasian 

“A handful _ 
of the members of the National Indies: interested ‘in 
Marxism joiNed the Indies Social Democratic Associa- 

tion founded by a Dutchman, Hendrik Sneevliet. ‘The 

membership of the Association. grew steadily. Its Maix-. 

ist tendencies too became more and moré prenounced. 

The European leadership of the organisation. realized 

before: long ‘that its ideal of a new order in. Indonesia’: 
based: on -political: independence’.and socialist economy 
could not take shape withous popular support. Te 
obtain a- popular backing for the Association; Sneevliet 

contacted the Sarekat Islam. leaders of Semarang:’They 
joined the Indies Social Democratic. Association. , They, 

however, continued ‘their membership-.of the. Sarekai 

Islam as well, These neophytes: carried the -ideology | 
of the Indies Social Democratic Association-to the rank 

and file of the Sarekat Islam and. by 1917 a ‘revolu- 

tidnary current was clearly manifest in the latter. The 

moderate central leadership of the party - reduced to 

ineffectiveness by the Act of 1914: mentioned above 

looked on helplessly. and had to. bow .down finally to 

the rising tide of. extremism. The Second’ National 

Congress ‘of the Sarekat Islam (October, 1917) laid 

down independence as its goal and made it clear that 
if methods of non-violence failed, another’ approach’ 

might be necessary. It condemned “sinful capitalism.” 

“Sinful capitalism” was, however!: explained: later’ on. 

as foreign capitalism inferring: thereby: that- indohesian- 

capitalism. was acceptable.. . : 

In the first} session of ‘the newly created Volksraad?. 
(People’s Countil) in May; 1918; the’ Sarckat’ Islam 
members: strongly” criticised! the Government.’ The 
potentially revolutionary character . and _ increased- 
socialist’ emphasis ofthe party ‘tame to’ the forefront 
in its Third National Congress a few months later 


(October, 1918). Tn the last month of < year, the 
‘Radical Codcentration’-—a combination of all the 
principal Indonesian parties in. the Volksraad—forced 
the Governor-General to promise far-reaching. political 
reforms at an-early date. Indonesian. leaders were’ in 
‘ consequence emboldened ta-embark upon more extreme 
nationalistic prograrames. 

Hendrik Sneevliet was-arrested and packed out of 
. Indonesia in December, 1918. His work however conti- 
Rued. The Indonesian. members of the Indies Social 
Democratic Assocjation captured the leadership of the 
Sarekat Islam branch organisations. The central leader- 
ship of the Sarekat- Islam and the party’s leftist wing 
eame’ to a parting of the ways in the Fourth ‘Congress 
of the party in:1919. The central leadership refused to 
eccept'-the- extreme proposals of the leftists led by 
Semaen;. Semaen and “other leaders of the Indies 
‘Social Democratic Association thereupon edfnverted the 
Association into the Communist party of the: Indies 
(PKT).-The new..party was inaugurated at Semarang 
: Office ;of the Sarekat Islam on: May 23, 1920, Semacen 
became the first President of the party. 

The PKI joined the Comintern a few. neue 
Jater.. Semacen was arrested and forced to leave the 
country in August, 1923. A similar fate had befallen 
all his Dutch colleagues by the end of the vear. , The 
departure of the Dutch leaders was a benefit in dis~ 
guise to the PKT ‘as it raised the prestige of. the party 
in the eves of the masses. The central leadership of 
the Sarekat Islam-had been following in the meanwhile 
an inereasinely active poliev. It vigoronsly allocated 
the Government. The peonle were excited and there 
was a short-lived insurrection in Celehes in the middle 
of 1919, A Sarekat Islam leader of ‘West Java took up 
arms against the: Government of his ‘own initiative 
shortly after this. ee Se 

A number of labour. unions had sprung into exist- 
ence in the meauwhile. By the end of 1919 the Sarekat 
Islam’ hed united, 22-of thes: unions with a membership 
of 77.000 into the Trade Union Central (PKB). 
Seman was elected chairman, Ke and his supporters 
tried to wrest: control of the PKR-from the central 


lesdershin of the’ Sarekat Tslam. Having failed jin the — 


effort. Seman and his faction organised a’ rival trade 
unions association—the Revolutionary Trade 
Centralin June. 1921. : 
_ The Sixth National ‘Coneress of the Sarekat Tslam 
(1921)-derided to abolish’ double membership. No 
member of the partv was tn be a memher of another 
partv at the same time. The Communist, members of 
the nartv present, st the -Congress resiened, 
Communjst-eontrolled branches of the Sarekat Islam 
in. Semarang area threw off’ their allegiance to the 
parent organisation. 

Within: four -vears. the Communicts obtained con- 
trol of a probable majoritv of the branches of the 
Sarekat Islam. The peasantry was. by and large, 
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. latter. 


- PKT activity among the trade unions. 


Union 


The 
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ereaited The Commtidists decided to set up & Red. 
Sarekat Islam headquarters, in 1921.'Tan Malaka. one. 
of their leaders,.made an abortive attempt to organise. 
a general strike in‘1922.\He was arrested and exiled. . 
Semacen:. who had been: away. in Moscow at. the time,of - 


-the attempted strike, organised the. Union of Indonesian. 


Labour Unions later in the .year. The - Communist 
leaders dominated the organisation. -The Communists. 
next organised sections of the Red Sarekat Islam in all. 
places where there were branches of the Sarekat Islam. 
and had recruits from among the members. of the 
The name for these Communist-controlled.” 
o*ganisations was -changed into People’s. Association 
(Sarekat Rakjat) and they were conceived of as “the’ 
foundation of the Communist party in the masses.” In - 
1924, the PKT accepted the dissolution of the Sarekat. 


.Rakjat in principle. The process of .dissolution was to. 


extend over a number of years, . the. Communists 
were to concentrate their forces. on the trade union 
movement, and a Soviet Republic of Indonesia was. 
to be set up. The year 1925 was marked by. increased - 
The Com- - 
intern leaders in general and the Soviet leaders in | 
particular accused the Indonesian Communists of - 
Leftict.deviation. .Thev were. advised to “form a - 
united. and. anti-Impertalist front with the non« . 
Commiunt Indonesian nationalist. organisations and ° 
to utilise the Sarekat “Rekiats as'an indenendent. » 
national-revolutionary organisation linked up with the 
wide masses.” The . advice was not acted upon 
however - | 

The PRT imder the infirence of Dahlan Snekes, 
Atiman and Musto decided vnan onen revolution in 
Ortoher, 1995. A strike bv the rathray werkere was - 
to be the signal. for a general strike which was to. 
develop into a revolution to overthrow the Dutch 
power. The Communist party was. to take over the. 
pdministration of Indonesia. The vlan miscarried, 
The Governmentcracked down hard.” arrestine most 
af the imnortant Tnhour Jeaders concerned and three — 
of the few ton-ranking Communist: Jeadem still ih - 
the countrv—Darsono. Aliarcham and Mardioha. | 

-A great schism developed . in the: ranks of the. | 
Tndonesian Communists. a. schism that has vet to be 
healed, Denrived of its ablest leaders, the ‘Communist — 
party was comnelled to onerate more and more under. 
erornd, Th Tost the sunnort of the neasantry. ‘The | 
anntemnlated revalition was pastnoned and jf did. nat 
hreak ont HI Nawemher 12, 1928. Risings tank nlare ” 
in Java and on-the West. enast of Sumatra, They. 
were ginnvecced with comnarative ease, The faiture . 
of the rebellion was due to the ind*ference of the - 
workers fn eitfeg ag well ae on nilantetions, | 

Musso, Alimin and other PET leaders held Tan 
Malaka and his associates primarily. responsible for. ~ 
the debacle. ‘The Indonesian Republic party (Pari). . 
was organised by Ten Malaka in Bangkok in 1927. 
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To train Indonesian underground workers in Bangkok 
was its immediate objective. These in their 
were to train underground workers.in Indonesia. The 
long-term objective was to build up a co-ordinated 
proletarian movement in Aslia, i.e, South-Hast Asia 
and Australia. The objective was not. attained. 
Tamin, one of Tan-Malaka’s lieutenants, however, 
built up an underground organisation in Indonesia. It 
‘did not attract many recruits and had but local 
‘influence in one or two places, 

The Indonesian Communist orgaDisation was 
“erushed after the failure of the rebellion mentioned 
‘above. The large majority of its leaders who had not 
“already escaped or been éxiled, were now deported. 
18. 000 in all—a number non-Communist labour and 
nationalist leaders among them—were arrested by the 
“Dutch ‘police. 4500 of those arrested were gaoled, 
“1.308 interned and the rest released after a time. An 
attempt to revive the Communist party in 1928 ended 
in a failure because of the Government vigilance. 
Musso, built. up the Young Communist party (PK'M) 
as an uaderground organisation in 1935-36. The Pari 
As well as the PKM were paper organisations more 
or less and never . aequired much influence in the 
country, The non-Communist leaders . and their 
‘organisations alone were in the picture. during the 
remaining vears of Dutch rule in, Indonesia. 

The bitter feud between the Sarekat Islam and. the 
PKI and the sharp re-action by the Government to 
the Communist rebellion of 1926 later on led to large- 
Reale withdrawals from the, first-named party. Many 
‘of its: members joined | the. "Mohammadijah, a non- 
political organisation founded in 1912. Primarily, con- 
cerned with the propagation of Moslem culture and 
the non-political ideas of the Modernist movement, 
the Motammiadiiah “ could not be divested of, political 
‘overtones . we. Th was a still but deep, tributary of 
the stream of political nationalism and auietly but 
‘sustainedly ‘nourished and strengthened that stream. » 
—Nationalism and Revolition in Indonesia by G. M. 
of. Kabin, pp. 87-88. 

A more or less ‘similar part was played by the 
Taman Siswa movement started in 1921. Tt aimed at 
develoning an educational system based upon a 
renlistic synthesis of Indonesian and Western culture. 


~The Taman Siswa schools—at one stage more than 


200 of them functioned all aver the 
much to develop z nationalist outlook among 
Indonesian youth. Tt is no accident that many an 
oe bov of the Taman Siswa schools became impor- 
tant members and leaders of various political orga- 
ae with nationelist policies and programmes. 
The Indonesian Union (PI) was the most impor- 
tant ovvanisation in determining the character of the 
Indonesian nationalist movement in the years follow- 
ing the Communist rebellion of 1926. An organisation 
of Tndonesian students in Holland, it was founded in 


country—did 


turn- 


“nationalist 
‘members to 


the 


1922. The Union’s policies and lines of thinking, hence- 
forth played a significant role in the development -of 
Indonesian “nationalism. A majority of Indonesia’s- 
top nationalist. leaders ‘after 1927 had been, at one 
time or another active members of the PI. By 1923, 
it had adopted a programme ‘of complete national 
independence, to be attained by the efforts of the 
Indonesian people as a whole. Non-co-operation with 
the Dutch was prescribed as ‘the weapon of the 
national struggle. Most. of the members of the Indo- 
nesian Union, their strong pro-Marxist leanings not- 
withstanding, were not doctrinaire Marxists. The 
Union sought the support of and association with all 
anti-colonial groups. and organisations—Communist 
and otherwise. Only a small proportion of its mem- 
bership finalle emerged aS members of the Commu- 
nist party, The control and guidance of the Union 
passed into _the hands of Setiadjit and Abdulmadjid 
‘Jate in 1932. It fell in line with the Comintern 
policy under etheir guidance and adopted the policy. 
“of 'co- operation with the Dutch in 1936, The demand 
of full independence for Indonesia was dropped. An 
alliance between the Indonesian Union and’ the’ Indo- 
nesian Communist party was all but achieved in 1926 
when Mohammad Hatta, the leader of the Indonesian 
Union, and Semaien signed a united front contention. 
aoe to this dgreement, the Indonesian Union 
“was to assume top leadership and full responsibility 
for the nationalist movement: in: Indonesia, ‘and the 
‘PKI and its subordinate organisatiozis would ‘refrain 
from any opposition to the Perhiposivan Indonesia's 
(Indonesian ‘Union’s) leadership SO long as it con- 
‘sistently continued to follow the poliey of indepen- 
‘dence for: Indotesia. ” Seman. however, repudiated 
the agreement in December 1927. Semacen’s repudia- 
tion widened the gulf between the Communists and 
the ‘Indanesian Union and the gulf was never bridged. 
The latter cut off all conriections with the Comintern- 
dominated League ‘against Imperialism’ in (1999. 

The Indonesian Union deeply influenced | ! 
movement through “*the return | of - 
Indonesia and through its publications. 
‘Tt maintained close contact with the larger number 
‘of Indonesian students at Cairo and Mecea, and had 
a great influente on their thoueht and outlook. 
Almost all the members of the Union embarked upon 
political careers on their return home. ‘Study clubs’ 
organised by them disseminated the Union’s ideas. 

The returnees of the Thdonesian Union founded 
a political party—Indonesian Nationalist praty (PNT) 
—in June, 1927. The Bandung Study Club  chair- 
manned by a young engineer, Soekarno—President 
Soekarno of today—took the initiative. The PNI 
stood for complete political .and economic indepen- 
dence of Indonesia with a government elected by and 
responsible to the Indonesian people. Tt believed 
firmly that their goal could. be reachéd only by ‘non= 


a 


“Indonesians themselves. 


co-operation with the Dutch and by the efforts of the 
Unity among Indonesians 


. and self-reliance were held to be of ‘primary import- 


- ante. 


Soekarno warned his countrymen as early as 


- 1929 ‘that in the approaching Pacifie war among the 
_ Great Powers unity was absolutcly necessary to defénd 


Indonesia. The PNI from its inception devoted itself 
to the tasks of organising Jabour unions, development 
of co-operatives’ and the support of national educa- 
tion, specially in the Taman Siswa schools. The PNI 
grew in popularity with an amazing rapidity. Its 
popularity is attributable, among others, to its pro- 
gramme, its able leadership and the brilliant oratory 
of Sockarno. Within two years its membership 
exceeded the 10,000-mark. Many of the members had 
been once members of the Sarekat Rakjats and 
formerly Communist trade unions. It may, be noted 


In passing that the relatively lenient policy of, the 


Dutch Colonial Government also contributed to the 
growth of the PNI. De Graeff, the Dute, Governor- 


General of Indonesia at the time, was mueh more 


_ tolerant of the nationalist movement than any of his 


_ nationalist organisation in Indonesia. 
the leaders of the Sarekat Islam, it established a sort 
_of loose federation of all, the 


* Political 


' of, other PNI leaders in December, 


Two of these adopted much more cautious 


The Golongan Merdeka was 


‘believed that a nationalist movement - 


predecessors, or sliccessors. 


The PNT soon became the most powerful 


Supported by 


important nationalist 
organisations. The federation known as the ‘Union of 
Associations, of the Indonesian People 
(PPPKI) gave a unity to the Indonesian nationalist 


- movement hitherto unknown.. 


The Government arrested Soekarno and a number 
1929. . He and 
three of his colleagues were sentenced to various 
terms of, imprisonment, The PNI itself was banned 
later on. Its members joined. three new organisations. 
policies 
and more mature programmes than the PNI. The 
Indonesian People’s Party (Partai Rakjat Indonesia), 


“one of these parties, was founded in 1980 by Moham- 


mad -Tabrani, a prominent “Indonesian journalist. It 


" discarded non-co-operation and called for the eventual 
achievement of 


self-eovernment by parliamentary. 
means, 
Partai Indonesia (Partindo) founded by Sartono in 


1931. The Partindo stood for complete independence 
and prescribed non-co-operation as the weapon for 


the national struggle. Its policy was, however, much 


more moderate than that of the PNI. A small group 


of the PNI known as the Golongan Merdeka (Inde- 
pendent Group) held aloof from both of these new ~ 


parties. It was fortunate in obtaining two brilliant 
leaders—Sceetan Sjahrir and Dr. Mohammad Hatta. 
re-named Indonesian 
2. Hatta and Sjahrir 
could have 


National Eduéation Club in 193 


‘Petition. The Petition, 


The party. never attained much popularity. | 
‘The majority of the members of ‘the PNI joined the 


BTL ESE EE Ak TM BR ITE ee re gy eT tt a ge 
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‘RISE AND FULFILMENT-OF NATIONALISM IN INDONESIA” 


enduring strength “only 


the Indonesian people were educated to political - : 
maturity and a thorough understanding of nationalist. 
principles.” Their idea was reflected in the policy of 


their organisation. Hatta and Sjahrir 
arrested and_ exiled to New Guinea. They were kept 


if a significant number of -: 


were soon | 


confined till their release early in 1942 on the eve of: - 


the Japanese invasion of Indonesia. 


Soekarno, released in December, 1931 ie prison 
term had been reduced—joined the Partindo in July,..- 
1932, and was unanimously elected the chairman of * 
the party. The party adopted a firmer nationalist «. 
lime under leadership. Its popularity increased. The. 
Government grew nervous. Soekarno was arrested and = 


exiled without trial. 


The nationalist movement was weakened by the ae 


arrest and exile of dynamic nationalist leaders, 
repressive policy 
secret police. Though some of the 
parties advocated non-co-operation, 


“there was 


the ; 
and the increased efficiency of the: 
most important 


general shift in the centre of gravity” of Indonesian 


politics towards limited co-operation. In the midst... 
of nationalist _ 


of these currents and  cross-currents 


politics the old Sarekat Islam split up into two~. 


factions. The division, needless to say, 
reduced the none too great influence of: the party. 


considerably: 


The Greater Indonesian Party (Parindra) formed 2 
out of a fusion of some of the more moderate pohtical.. 


groups in 1935, advocated co-operation or 
operation with the Government as the 
demanded. Led by Dr. 


group in the Volksraad. 


NON-CO- =, 
occasion “- 
Raden Soetomo. and others, > 
the Parindra grew into the raost influential Indonesian _- 
It achieved httle in the: 


political sphere—within the Volksraad or without. Its ~ 
record in other fields is quite a creditable one however. ~ 


The Parindra and other moderate 
groups In the Volksraad were 
Netherlands Government’s 
a proposal 


Volksraad in mid-1936, requested the Government 


that a conference be convened to discuss plans for. 
within ~ 


“the evolutionary development of Indonesia over 
ten-year period towards self-government 


limits of the existing Dutch constitution.” Its rejec- — 
tion was a sobering dash of cold water in the face of © 


the Indonesian moderates who believed that 


operation with the Dutch was a sure, may be slow, , 


road to self-government, | 
Reaction to the negative attitude of the Hague 


to the Soetardjo Petition and the growing conscious- . 
ness of the Indonesian intelligentsia that Fascism was 


a menace to the world led to the organisation of a 
new party—The Indonesian People’s Movement or 
Gerindo—in 1937. Members 
Parindo as well as individuals dissatisfied. with the 
moderate leadership in politics rallied under the 
banner of the Gerindo. Its growth was almost 


nationalist © 
disappointed by the. 
rejection of the Soetardjo - 
passed by the.» 


cO- - 


of the now defunct . 


LET 
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: spectacular. It soon became the powerful left wing of 
_ the nationalist movement under Mr. Sartono, Mr. 
_ Amir Sjarifuddin and others. It felt atthe same time 
that the threat of world conquest: by Fascism was ‘the 
vroblem of problems—one to which all others must be 
Subovdinated: The fate of the struggle. for national - 
independence swas in its opinion dependent upon the 
global conflict between the forces of Fascism and. anti- 
Faseism: The Gerindo therefore co-operated with the 


Government and exerted pressure upon it: at the-same - 


time for the granting of sélf-covernment to Indo- 
nesia. The Gerindo further made, it’ clear ‘that -co- 
operation the basis of eauality between Holland and 


Indonesia, was the condition precedent for fighting 


the menace of Fascism. 
_The principal nationalist 
cnesia were drawn together into one Isrge federation 
-in May. 1949, under the name and style of the 
Federation of Indonesian Political Parties or the 
Gapi. It owes its.existenre mainly to ‘the untiring 
efforts of Mohammad Hesni Tramrin of the Parindra 
and was composed of eight. of the . most important 
nationalist organisations. The Federation demanded 
(i) rieht of self-determination for Indonesia; (i) 
national unity founded’ upon democracv—political, 
economic and social; (<i) a democratically. elected 
Indonesian, Parliament. resopnsible to the people of 
Indonesia _ and (iv) 
politieal groups and the Netherlands .in 
maintain ‘a strong anti-Fascist front. 
The. Indonesian Peovle’s Congress snonsored by 
the: Federation a few months later ‘(Decembher. 1939) 
adopted the Indonesian Janguoge . as the. national 
language. a Datiorial flac and the song “Indonesia 
Saya” (Greater Tndonesia)* as the national anthem. 
The Coneress adopted a resolution at the same time 
that in view of the ominous international situation 
Dutch-Indonesian co-operation was essential ane that 


order to 





e _Compoced by Wage Rudolf Sictnax- (1908. 38), a joucualin, 
a teacher and a violin plaver. at different times, -it was first sung 
by .the composer himself before the All-Indonesian: Youth Conceress 
in. 1928. The anthem, a Jong one, is known ‘as the ‘Indonesia Rays’ 
(Great Indonesia) from ‘its refrain which runs as follows: 
Raya, Merdeka, Merdcka, 
negriku, yang kuchinta, 
Merdeka: Moardeka, 


“Indonesia 
“‘Tanahku 
' , “Indonesia Rava, 
“Hinduplah, Indonesia Raya.” ; 
(“Indonesia Proud and Free, Proud and Free, 
“Our. Motherland, Our Nativeland whom we love, - 
“Tndonesta Rava, Gloriotis and Iilustrious, , 
“Long Live Great Indonesia.’’) 

The song played a great part in the evolution of © Indonesian 
naticnalism- and embodied the asnirations of a nation in * making. 
The part played by it in Indonesia’s national struggle: was analogous 
to that plaved bv Vande Mataram in ours. The Youth Congress of 
1928 pasced ai resolution that ‘fIndonesia Tava*’ the 
The song hroucht national conscious- 
“Tt awoke tho masses, kept 


Rava, 


was to be 
national anthem of Indonesia. 
ness to the remotest parts of Indonesia. 
their” minds open and kindled their desire for 
(National Anthem of Indonésia—Feature Article in the Information 
Bulletio from Indonesia, Vol, V, No, 16, Q: 10.7.54, p. 3), 


independence.”"— 


organisations of Indo- 


of Fasrist 


solidarity between Indonesian | 


tion . 
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more ines rights to: Indonesia. were the’ price 


-for co-operation, The principal demand was that the 


Government should be responsible to a democratic, 
broadly based representative body which-would - Te= 
place the Volksrand. “Indonesia Berparlemen” (Parlia- 
ment for Indonesia) became - the. slogan sof ‘the, 


- Indonesian People’s Congress. 


The.Winwoho Resolution passed by the Volksraad 
in. February, 1940, demanded self-government ~ for 
Indonesia within the framework of the Netherlands 
Constitution: Té , envisaged the enlargement of - the: 


_.Volksraad, the-responsibility of the Heads. of Depart- 


ments of the Indonesian Government to the Volks- 


raad-and the revision of the powers of the Governor- 


General. The.-proposals embodied -in the Winwoho 
Resolution. @ Were rejected by:, the Dutch Government. 


_ The Keieetioti was follovted shortly by the statement 
‘of the (Dutch Government -in 


exile—Holland was 
overrun by Germany jin August, 1940—that the 
Atlantic Charter with its promise of self-determina~ 
tion for. alf peoples-meant no change in -the relation- 
ship between. Indgnesia and the ‘Netherlands, | 

Indonesia was disillusioned. The ideology. of 
Duteh-Tndonesian solidarity .popularised:-by the-threat 
-expansionism was undermined..‘A few 
intellectuais however still chine to jt. Bat they had | 


. no following in the countrv. There was a re-alignment ” 


of forces in Indonesia. The Duteh-and the educated 
Indonesians drifted farther and farther apart: the 
latter and the masses were drawn. closer, 

Setan Sjahrir thus sums-un Tndonesian reaction - 
to events in Eurone in 1939 and in the following 
years: “The fall of Holland evoked -secret, satisfatc.. 
. As the war (in Europe) developed in those 
first years, the people derived a vicarious: satisfaction 
from the misfortunes of their rulers. And this pro- 
vided a stimulus for further estrangement: from the 


Dutch and for the growth of .a4 . national .self- 
consciousness,” : 
“For the averace Indosiesian. the war.was ...° 


Duteh entonial rulers 
Providenge for the 


a strugele in which the | 
finnily would he nunished by 
evil. the arrogance and the - onnression they had - 
hroneht. ta Tndonesia. Amone the -masses. anti- 
Dntch feeline crew stroneer and stroneer,” This was 
nahirally reflected in the nationat«, movement. - 
and in its leadership. nart of ahi exnrescad 
svmnetoy for the Avis aneriv” Ant of Fete, 
Bnealich ftranclation hy Charles Wolf Fe, nn. 91219. 
The solidarity amone the Indonesisn notionolists 
steadily increased during the-last two vears of Dutch | 
rule. A Seeond Indonesian Peonle’s Congress which 
met in Sentember. 1941. derided to establish the Tndo- 
nesian Pednle’s Council.. The Council was regarded 
as a@ permanent renresentative hody of the nationalist 
movement. Its nrincinal demand was a renresentative - 
Parliament for Indonesia .to ‘which the Government: 
of Indonesia. would be responsible. The nopularity of 
Japan: was on the increase. An averwhelming. majo- 


4 
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rity of the nationalists either welcomed the invaders 
fremi the north or remained. apathetic when these 
latter set foot on the Indonesian soil in February, 
1942. : 


nttn MODERN CHAMBER of » COMMERCE TES 
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Indonesia stood’ at the, crossroads of.history.’ 


“aot 


‘ Indonesians. were on the qui vive. 


(To be continued) 
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THE MODERN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—ITS ECONOMIC. ROLE 


’ By Prov, DAYANIDHI 


Tue Chamber of Commerce may be- defined as a 
voluntary association of merchants and businessmen 
in general, financiers, industrialists—the Big Business— 
and others generally connected with business orga- 
nised: to protect, promote and represent the interests 
of trade, commerce and industry; improve trade 
conditions, urge legislation beneficial to commerce 
and social welfare, and above all to’ encourage the 
growth and prosperity of ts .several cSmmunities. 
These are organisations unlike associations of, specific 
trades and industries which concern themselves only 
' with the problem of those individual trades and indus- 
tries which-they represent. Chambers ofe Commerce 
today are ‘vell-established institutions  oritinally 
operating. through Boards-of Directors, various com- 
‘ mittees and ‘sub-committees.. 

The- contemporary type of chamber of commerce 
is the child of modern civilization and, therefore, in 


keeping. with the historical process, had its origin in* 


Europe towards the end- ofthe 16th. century and was 
later transplanted ‘to: other countries. Its genesis may 
be: trated. back: to: -the first Chamber of Commerce—a 
voluntary association formed by the merchants of Mar- 
seilles: (France) in 1599. though-. not definitely orga- 
nised. until +1650. 


The functions of a Chamber of - Commerce are’ 
very extevisivé and varied.. Ets primary function is to 
support, hélp,. encourage and promote trade, commerce 
and: industry,:and to protect the commercial,; mercan- 
tile and manufacturing interests of the country, The 
functions basic to chambers of commerce can be 
broadly classified’ into two: divisions: Firstly, they 
render a variety. of technical and administrative 
services to: their. miembers, viz., supplying information 
‘on: markets, freight rates; prices, credit - standing, 
general trade conditions and trade routes, ete., pro- 
viding for commercial arbitration, issuing certificates 
of: origin, miaintaiuing research bureaus and publishing 
their findings, provuoting integrity and’ good faith, just 
and equitable principles of business, discovering and 
correcting . abuses; establishing and- maintaining 
uniformity in commereial usages; advancing. commer-~ 
cial' and’ -techniéal education.in the country, and acting 
generally as consultant on trade and relate) matters;: 
secondly, they interpret and represent to the Govern- 
ment the attitude and views of the commercial class 
with a view to- promote, stimulate, protect and safe- 
guard the interests of-trade, commerce and industry, 
With growing State- control of economic’ activity, 


have -been valuable 


TRIPATHY, MA. OES. 


such liaison work has increased in volume and impor 
tance, and chambers of commerce have increasingly 
taken upon themselves the function . of explaining 
Governméiit regulations to traders and industialists, 
suggesting to the-Government, on the other hand, as 
to how best these can be satisfactorily administeréd 
and the difffeulties of businessmen in this connection 
be removed, : 

The main purpose of a ‘Chamber of Commerce is. 
to stimulate foster and promote the commercial and 
industrial activities of the ‘community through co- 
Operation and co-ordination ‘on the part of the 
ertizens. Civics, social betterment and welfare work 
are only collateral subjects. The discussion in this 
essay will, therefore,- be strictly confined to their 
economic role.. 

The early chambers of commerce weré; for. the 
greater part of the period, deliberative bodies meeting 


infrequently,. debating. problems of local or national 


interest and adjourning. But it is different in the case 
of modern chambers of ‘ccmmeree. Evolution has pro- 
duced a new organisation conducted by the best type 
of citizens and businessmen, and interested not only in - 
the upbuilding of commerce but also in the betterment: 
of community life.-In the words of Wheeler: 


“The commercial organisation of today is the - 
most beneficent form that ae | lite has ever 
known.” 


The Chambers of Conimercé are destined’ to play 
an’ important role in the economfe development of a 
country, in raising the standard of living of the masses. 
through -industrialisation and commercial progress... I¢ 
has already been observed’ that one of: the primary. 
objects of a chamber-of commerce is the promotion“of:- 
enterprises in the matter of inland and foreign trade,. 
transport, industry and manufactures, finance and all, 
other economic subjects. In the Western countries they 
instruments for the industrial, 
devélopmient of: the cities. They directed the industrial ° 
development not-only by promoting new. enterprises 


but also by supplying the financial and technical needs’ 


of those’ enterprises. For example, Cleveland’s indus+ 
trial development is directed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce through the latter’s Industrial Development! 
Committee. While rendering its greatést service to 
home industries the. chamber encourages nhew enter 
prises. To this end it classifies the needs and re- 
sources of the city. Its records include traffic, trans- 
portation; freight records and cost figures on sites and 
materials. With the help of these statistics the manu- ~ 


~. 





factirer who contemplates moving this ae to- loge: 
and is able to analyse local conditions affecting his 
project. The chamber also approved a plan for the 
promotion of an Investment Company with an initial 
capital of not less than $500,000 to finance Cleveland 
industries. Similarly, the Boston Chamber of Commerze 
was responsible for the organisation of an- Industrial, 
Development Company, Another leading example of 
economic improvement due to the efforts of a chamber 
of commerce is the Housten Ship Channel in the US.A, 
Indian Chambers of Commerce have, no doubt, ‘a 
long record of service behind them. They have certainly 
done useful work by establishing greater unity among 
businessmen ‘and industrialists, and helping in the 
creation of conditions favouroble to the growth of 
es ade, commerce and industry. 
. “The chambers furnished the vertebrae round 
Which the specialist, associations began to articulate 
' . themselves in the “eighties of the last century, As 
the units of business and industry grew in size and 
economic life became increasingly complex it was 
the chambers of commerce which provided the back- 
ground of knowledge, the corpus of experience and 
continuing secretarial services which were essential 
to the associations’ successful ftinctioning. In every 
matter from the ethics of the market place to pro- 
blems of occupational health, the chambers of 
commerce have been consulted ‘and said their say.” 
Historically, they grew in the days of a foreign 
government. In the past they have acted as watchdogs 
of national interests and as well-informed and pertinent 
critics of the alien government. Yet their achievement 
is. very significant and unimpressive, their acti- 
vities in the establishment of industries and in the 
promotion of civic interests very meagre. They have 
to learn some valuable lessons from the experience and 
achievements of their counterparts in’ the Western 
countries and to apply them to practice. They have to 
accomphsh a good deal to get their right seat by the 
side of, and to hold their heads high before the latter,” 


With the dawn of political freedom new and press- 
ing problems have come to the fore; the problem of 
raising the standard of living of the teeming millions 
from the present appallingly low level has assumed 
gigantic proportions, and has become glaring seriously 
engaging the pointed attention of the Government, the 
ecotomists, the politicians and every patriotic-minded 
citizen of the country. The need for accelerating the 
pace of economic progress for raising the standard of 
living of the masses has become more urgent than 
ever before, and with the attainment of freedom a 
more congenial environment for economic development 
has been created. The institution of private property 
has been recognised by our Constitution and the private 
sector has been assigned a’ honourable place in the 
economic set-up of the country. Rightly they have 
been assigned a significant role in the economic cons- 
truction and industriel development programme—the 
First Five-Year Plan—of the country. Thus the oppor- 


a 


. investment companies in the country. 


tunities before the financiers, capitalists and industrial- 


ists of the country for raising the standard of living. 


of millions of India through industrialisation and com- 


mercial progress have been all the more widened. The 


Ghambers of Commerce—associations of merchants, 
industrialists, financiers and capitalists, the Big Busi- 
hess of the country—have, therefore, a conspicuous 


part to play in the noble task of upbuilding the coun- 
try, in all matters relating to the country’s economic 
and industrial advancement. They have to contribute 
their mite in attaming high levels of production and 
prosperity in the crucial times ahead. They should, 
therefore, no longer remain merely watchdogs of sec- 
tional interests or mere critics of Government policy. 
They must discharge their social responsibility and 
justify their existence. It is interesting to note 
that of late “the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry has begun to realise the 
importance of the need to step up the pace of indus- 
trialisation from the points of view of balance of pay- 


ment, growtl? of population, employment, ete. Ii, there- 


fore, cohducted a survey and study on Imports and 


Industrial Development in India and has recommended 


a five-point policy in its official report designed to. give 
assistance to indigenous industry in the country and 
encourage production in those industries to their maxi- 
mum: capacity, which, according to it, is the key to 


improve the standard of living of the people and’, 


economic strength of the nation. But they should be 
allowed certain obvious freedom of functioning within 
its limited sphere of activity. The State should create 
a favourable atmosphere for the- springs of private 
initiative. They should not, however, expect to func~ 
tion in their own way. 

There is no denying the fact that India’s industrial 
progress has been greatly handicapped due to lack of 
The Industrial 
Fynance Corporation—the only of 


few enterprises only. There is now rightly a move afoot 


for the promotion of an Industrial Development Cor~ 


poration under the auspices of the Union Government 
with American capital and World Bank’s aid ‘to help to 
promote new industries and to expand and modernise 
existitig ones” But it must be recognised that the esta- 
blishment of one such corporation for financing a few 


industries cannot be a perfect solution of the long-term 
‘financial requirements of our industries. 


A myriad of 
such corporations have to be formed before planning 
any further industrial’ expansion for a country of 
India’s dimension. This lacunae can well be fulfilled by 
the chambers of commerée ag has been done in 
Western countries. As our Prime Minister Sri Nehru 
has aptly observed: | 

“In the changed circumstances of today we can 


‘no longer look to other countries for any great 
‘ economic aid. We have to remember always that 


its kind—serves. 
merely as a long-term lending imstitution for a very . 


ist. tr ai . Sf thcee ase piers eee: nae ; arselV res 

We Hee ig aeelop full confidence in our- 

Pcie ‘So we have to tap fully our inherent strength 

~ and resources so that we may Not have to depend on 
others.” 


- It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that the 
a nambers of Commerce in India should make earnest 
tiorts to promote Industrial’ Development Corpora- 
tions for supplying the long-term fitancial needs of 
our industries. It is gratifying to note that the Com- 
mit ae on ‘Finance for the Private Sector’ has also 
suggeste the creation of a privately owned and 
mar AEC rihihistrial Development and Finance Cor- 
poration, a consortium of banks and insurance com~- 

jes, and a special Development Corporation to 
meet ne financial needs of small industries in parti- 


ee Bibcks of such corporadions, if organised as is 
joped, should be issued to the members of Chambers 
of iscnenes| The Corporation should opeiate largely 
in industrial securities which always involve business 
righ while promising business profits. Al8ng with this 
ction the °Corporaton may also guarantee ‘on the 
security. of a credit fund, the notes of men with enter- 
prises” to establish who should be previously recom- 
mended by the chamber. The right to reject such 
recommendation should, however, be reserved by the 
directors of the Corporation. The directors should, 
moreover, have the right of supervision over any firm 
ay olying to them for financial assistance. The scheme 
would not lend the Corporation in any undue risk, The 
liability of each subscriber to the credit fund has to 
limited to the amount of his guarantee. The 
anagement of ‘the affairs of the Corporation should 
be entrusted to the member-chambers who are best 
fitted for the purpose. The flotation of such a corpora- 
tion would present no great task since it will have the 
backing and support of Chambers of Commerce—asso- 
ciations of merchants, industrialists, financiers and 
capitalists, the Big Business. Its activities should cover 
a wide: yange of industrial undertakings and should not 
be confined to advancing of loaus alone unlike those of 
the Industrial Finance Corporation. It should — not 
limit its scope to any specific sphere of industry. Along 
with advancing of loans it should participate in equity 
capital, underwriting of shares, furnishing of technical 
services and managerial aid, if possible through train- 
ing centres, to industries. Flexibility should be the 
keynote of its functions. ‘The present is the most 
uitable time and opportune moment for setting up 


aa ‘a corporation. 

_ Another sphere in which the Chambers of Com- 
merce can make themselves useful is port improve- 
‘ment and development. They should undertake the 
» assent campaign for port improvement and develop- 
ment which can give us an insight into a great modern 
e aot, commercial supremacy, the pleasure of 


our eee Be. (oes in others’ water, They 
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st them, Ha hee fase of many aie to 


improvements and reforms, It should be borne ir 
that constructive work by Chambers of Comme 4 
in itself their best reward. ie 


We have seen that one of the chief functions @ 
Chambers of Commerce is the promotion of e aterH ri 
in the matter of inland and foreign trade, and the the ¢ 
covery and correction of abuses prevailing amon, | 
business community. The unfavourable - 
payments has been a menacing problem: The ¢ Che 
of Commerce can render. their- “utility in- i a 
well. They ought to greatly: ‘enhance the” commere 
standing and importance. of India ~ among = 
nations by materially improving — and exte tog Ol 
trade and creating a high standard of busiites ; ethics 
the key to business success—amongst our b 4 nx 
They should make earnest endeavours to upke 
country’s fair name in the field of foreign t 
Recently the Committee on ‘Finance for the P 
Sector’ has drawn pointed attention to the nee SS 
increased effort on the part of organised bodie 
Chambers of Commerce to. root out the m: m ‘ 
healthy practices that still prevail in the business se 
and to raise the standard of business management . 
morality, 

The history of Chambers of Commerce _ 
country so far is one of struggle and not. of 
ment. They have to realise the power of ¢co-o eral 
effort and the application of that power. to - a 
worthwhile. ard 


“We need more than anything elses some sthiz 
to create a sese of a city, a feeling of u unity . 
dependence, of common obligation and purpos 
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The stage has now arrived, when, in ore 7 
contribute their mite, they have to play the | le 
practical and constructive adviser to the Gove ern 

in measures relating to commerce and industry, 
act as an effective liaison between commerce al : 

try on one hand, and Government and the publi¢? 
the other. They have to educate public opinion al 
make it more aware of the nature of ecoNomi ¢ pt 
blems of an underdeveloped country like ours. In vii 
of the absence of separate representation of comm od 
and industrial interests -in ‘the legislatures they: he nay ve t 
acquaint the legislators with the culminative 1 nt Lica 
tions of various legislative measures affecting commerc 
and industry. To perform these functions effec tivel 
and adequately they have to take on new a 
sibilities which they, it is hoped, will not shirk.” 
these additional’ responsibilities are also additic 
opportunities for service, for dispelling the paz ndox 3s 
poverty amidst plenty, and for ushering in a new ie 
of plenty and prosperity; of peace and pro ay 
ultimate test by which these organisations wil: 
judged is by the service they render to the Ind 
people. rot 
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“the Kailas peak. 


- Buddhists believe 


-from certain angles though the peak 


he 


~ KAILAS AND 


iF LV. 


By D. V. REGE, r.c.s. (Retd.) 


Karas and Manasa-Sarovar region can be 
cynosure of the world as it is considered very holy by 
the Hindus and the Buddhists who number about 90 
crores. Our great epics, the Ramayana and 
Mahabarata, and the Puranas, describe the region in 
glowing terms and consider Mount Kailas as the abode 
of Lord Shiva and Wis consort Parvati. The mountain 


Mount Kailas — 
“mo doubt looks like a Shiva Linga 


The 
that Lord Buddha 
and his 500 Bodhisattvas reside on 
Manasa-Sarovar or 


is really tetrahedral in shape. 


' Manasarovar is said to be the creation 


is the holiest, 


of the Manas (mind) of Brahma and 


the 


most fascinating 


- and the most famous of all the lakes 


in the world. Though the Aryans 
must have left this region about 
ten thousand years ago in their south- 
ward march), there is no doubt that 


it still exercises an unrivalled fasci- 
“nation on the minds of the Hindus. 


' eluding His Highness the 


We were a party of 15 persons in- 
Rajasaheb 
of Miraj (Senior) and went by the 
Lipu Lekh pass with Swami Vidya- 


“nand Sarasvati of Shree Geeta Satsang, 


Kailas Kshetra of Naini Tal. Though, 
there are several routes to Kailas, the easiest and the 
most popular one is from Almora or Pithoragad via this 


| pass (16,750 ft.). Kailas is 220 miles from Almora and 


175 miles from Pithoragad. The Johari ghat route from 
Almora is also popular, but-it involves crossing three 
passes, about 18,000 feet high, in one day. Again, 
pilgrims are troubled by rains both ways on this route, 
as the passes are not open before the end of June, 


called the 


the 


There is no proper cooly agency at Almora like the 
one at Rishikesh, though there are some commission agents 
who supply ponies and coolies; but this fact is hardly 
known to pilgrims. Again, the ponies and coolies. 
hired at Almora generally do not go beyond Dharchula 
and fresh coolies have to be engaged from Dharchula to 
Garbyang, our last village on this border. This portion 

of the road, especially between Khela 

and Garbyang is narrow and full of 

steep ascents and descents and ponies 

or dandis are practically of no use 
Fresh coolies, yaks (Tibetan, 
bull) Jhabbus (a cross 
between yak and India cow) have to 
be engaged from, Garbyang to 
Taklako® in Tibet and again from 
Taklakot to Manasatovar and Kailas. 
A portion of the journey, i.e., after 
the Lipu Lekh pass is also in a 
foreign territory (Tibet). We there- 
fore, thought it advisable to go with 
the Swami who has considerable ex- 
perience of conducting parties to these 
holy places and has contacts with the 
local people. He however, undertakes 
this work business proposition 


here. 


hairy or 


as a 


Mount Api 


and, of course, tries to make as much money out of 


the pilgrims as possible. The food and tent arrange- 
ments were definitely bad. Rs. 400 are charged for a 
pony but the hire charges for the days a pony is pro- 
vided would not exceed Rs. 150. Intending pilgrims 
would do well if they contact the head of the Rama- 
krishna. Kutir, Almora, would give them 
sound advice and_ put in touch with 


who 
them 








evening , (12 anes 
x: Next morning, we left. for Dharchila (9 miles). and 
ved there in the dak bungalow which is also on the 
1 itver Kali. It has only one suite of rooms but there is 
a big -pipal tree in the compound, There are a_ large 
s umber of mango, plantain and lemon trees in this fairly 
Db ig village which has a Panchayat, a hospital and a post 
g ee, There is an American Evangelical Alliance Mission 
here with the Rev, Stiner at its head. This Mission has 
ot four centres in the Almora district and maintains a 
2; ol, a hospital, and a Church here, There are no dak 
bu Enzalows after Dharchula up to Garbyang. 
q a _DHARCHULA To GAREYANG 
We left Dharchiula on the 4th morning and reached 
3 Khela (10 miles) at about 2-30 p.m. on foot as ponies 
not generally available beyond Dharchula. Two 
es from Dharchula is Tapovan which used to have a 
tre of Ramakrishna Mission till 1932. We camped 
-a platform (Pranava-Vedi) built by Swami 
I ranavananda about 10 years ago under a big pipal tree 
4 id there is a rickety dharamshala full of bugs below it. 
Near ‘the platform there are two stone images of Mahatma 
dhi. [Next morning on our way to Sirdang (14 
es), we had to cross the roaring and foaming Dhavli 
nga by a shaky wooden bridge with ropes to support 
= eh sides. After a very steep ascent of about three 
ae - reached Pangu which is nearly 7,000 ft. high, 
is very dirty and full of flies. This is the first 
ee ee on this route, Though we originally 
ended to have our mid-day meal here, we continued 
ur marck) not only because the village was dirty but 
a. so. because we had found it difficult to walk after a 
Tx al. miles of 
e te ) ascent, ‘Sinking our “destination, was only two 
Di ‘from here, but some of us were keen to see the 
famon we Shri’ ‘Narayana Ashram though this ‘involved a 
dete of three. ares.) “The bridle path. to the Ashram 
“easy The Ashram 
ply nich was. chalet” ts 1935. is built on he top, of a 
ountain about 9,000 feet high. The Ashram buildings 
6 ) ok 10 years for their construction. It is an unimagin- 
y beautiful place in the heart of the Himalayas, 
Th ere are nice residential quarters, a guest house and a 
a ine » doubleistoried temple with a library in one wing. 
> Ashram has a beautiful garden, grows fruits and 
te re getables and maintains bee-hives and about 60 cows. 
= its own post office. The Swamiji is doing 
valuable educational work in this region, We © stayed 
ere for the night and left for Jipti (144 miles) on the 
“6th morning. We reached Jipti late in the. evening 
~ang stayed on the first floor of a shop. After halting 
ig: a day for rest, we started for Budi on the 8th. The 
beautiful Najang falls are about’5 miles from Jipti and 
a re about 70 ft. high. After resting for a while in a 
all aescned, dharamshala at Malpa, we re on 
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low on D the Kal Her EE 


- building. On the 9th morning, iB 


we left for Garbyang which was only five miles away 
and reached there at about 10. This is the biggest 
Bhotia village of about 200 houses and is about 10,000 — 


feet high. One gets a fine view of snow-clad mountains _ 


and of mountain slopes covered with a_ thick forest of 
pine trees from here. People from this village and 
Budi generally go down to Dharchula in winter, leavin 
only a few persons to guard them. Here we met Capt. © 
Puri and one member of the Italian expedition, to Mount | 
Api in Western- Nepal. 
dak bungalow compound,. There is our check-post and 
a unit of arfied police constabulary here. The hospital 


We pitched our tents in the — 


is located in a fine building and the medical officer has _ 


been here for more than a month, but the hospital was 


not functioning as the medicines had not yet arrived. 
Though theerecent agreement with Clina does not 
prohibite taking arms and cameras into ‘Bibet, we ie. 
these articles at thee check.post, as the Chinese officials — 


at the check post at Pala in Tibet do not allow pilgami:: 


to take them. 


GarBYANG TO TAKLAKOT 


We left Garbyang on the 10th at about noon after 


arranging for fresh transport and reached a camping 
ground called Kalapani (1) miles) by 
crossed the Kali river to its left bank and’ went through 
Nepal territory for about six 
spring gushing out of huge boulders near Kalapani. 
The spring is dedicated to Goddess. Kali and hence the. 


evening. We | 


miles, There is a big — 


place is called Kalipani which is corrupted into Kalapani — 


(black water). We left. Kalapani on the 11th morni 

and went only up, to Ngavidang, (5 miles) to enable. 
us to cross the Lipu Lekh pass in the small hours of 
the morning. The Kali starts from here and the place | 


“is surrounded by mountains covered with snow. Lipu 


Lekh pass which is the boundary between India and— 
Tibet is five miles from here and we left our camp on 


the 12th at 5 a.m., as it is very desirable to cross the — 


pass before the sun gets hot and chilly winds begin to , 


blow. The scenery in the pass was extremely beautiful 
and there was snow all around. We had to cross the — 
snow at about a dozen places, some stretches. being — 
about 100 yards wide. 
at about 9 a.m. and had no trouble about breathing, 


post. There is no village here but only a small mound — 


7 


We reackrd the top of the pass — 


etc. Four miles from here is Pala, the Tibetan check. _ 


on which a Chinese soldier with a rifle stands guard, e 


Near the mound, there are two 
one for the officials and the other for the soldiers. — ‘The — 
officials checked our luggage thoroughly” for. about he 
hours. Even a small compass box which | ‘is used by | 
school children was seized. We did not venture. to argue. 
with them, lest we might be Bigs ti igo, ae Sameer 


rows of four rooms, 





the first Tibetan village, is about four miles from Pala 
and we reached there in the afternoon. 

- This is the biggest village in the Purang valley of 
Western Tibet and contains about 200 houses scattered in 
different areas, This is the headquarters of the Zongpon 
(keeper of the fort or Governor) of the Purang valley. 
His position is now much reduced after the Chinese 
arrival in Tibet. At the entrance of the village we found 


Narayana Ashram 


a heap of stones inscribed with the 

famous Mani Mantra, viz., Om Ma Ni 

Pa Dme Hum. The mantra means 

“Oh! jewel (of creation, t.e., the 

Purush of the spiritual element) is in 

the lotus (which symbolizes shal or 

Prakriti)” and is the most popular 

and sacred mantra of the Tibetans. 

The letter Ari is often added to it. 

Hri is an abbreviation of Aridaya and— 

it implies that the mantra is to be 

meditated upon in the Heart—Lotus. 

Such heaps are seen in Tibet at all 

important places such as entrances 

of villages, tops of passes and 

camping grounds. The Tibetans 

repeat this mantra at all times and 

-also ‘catry a (a smalf 

copper cylinder handle) ; 
containing slips of paper on which the Sri Regi 
mantra is written’ several times and turn it round and 
round in a clock-wise direction. The houses were also 
bedecked with white flags. A magnificent view of the 
Lipu Lekh range. is obtained from this village. Just out- 


prayer-wheel 
with a 


side the village were green fields with barley and pea 


crops and stone fencings. There are said to be about 
200 Chinese here and they are building houses of sun- 
dried bricks for their use on the other side of the 
Karnali river. Though it is clearly mentioned in the 
agreement that Indian pilgrims do not need a _ permit 


In front of Garbyang 


to go to Kailas at Monscerovat, rilgrims are toe bs 
allowed to go beyond Taklakot without permit from the — 
Chinese Officers. They seem to think that only Sadhus 
and Sanyasis are bone fide pilgrims and anybody having — 
a camp cot or a sola topi is Suspect in their eyes, They 
delayed giving us permission and made a reference 
on the wireless to Lhasa. We waited for two days on 4 . 
the bank of the Karnali in our tents, but no permission ~ 
came. His Highness’s tent was raided tg 
on the 13th night at about 10 by ze 
Chinese official with four soldiers a 
armed with tommy-guns in the 
mistaken belief that a Nepalese. 
‘military officer was staying there. 7 
We utilised these two days ino™ 
visiting two Gompas (monasteries) #aag 
Gompa means .a solitary place and © 
is a combination of a_ temple, a - 
math and a dharamshala. The first 
one was the famous Simbiling Gompa 
which is on a_hill about 300 i 
high and which overlooks the villag 
of Taklakot. This is 
monastery in Western Tibet. 
we visited it on the 13th June, 
havan (oblation) ceremony was in 
progress, The head Lama was sitting 


on an elevated platform and 16 junior © 


dak bungalow 

H. H. of Miraj, Sri Pai and Sri Jangpangi 

‘Lamas or Dabas sat on the ground in two rows on his — 
left; some of them had pipes and some had cymbals _ | 
and there was also a big drum. These instruments were 
sounded when the head Lama chanted some hymns aia 
offered oblations of yak ghee, various grains, green — 
samidhas (twigs), etc., in the fire below in an enclosure — 
of cowdung cakes. All the Lamas wore pictares a ; 
dresses. We sat there for an hour watching the ceremony 
and were then shown round the monastery by woe 
attendants. There is a big gilded) image of Buddha ~ y 
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1onas ery an : alter 388 ler 
of 1 gation hall is” eatsciiod ues Servll SiGe 
| - walls are decorated with fine mural paintings. 
Th re are a large number of Tibetan books in the library 


oe m and there are many Thankas or banner paintings 


n the monastery, It is stated by Swami Pranavananda 
in a book Katlas-Manasarovar that the testicles and 
3 _hand_ of General Zoravar Singh, Commandar-in- 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu and Kashmir 

he E piistorted Ladak and invaded Tibet in 1841 are 
c rept in this and the adjacent monastery, but we could 
Jot see them as the attendants did not know anything 


bout them, 


Gn the 14th, I went to Khocharnath Gompa which 


es at a distance of about 12 miles from Taklakot. 


This 


one one of the most interesting monasteries in Western 


In the image hall there are three fine images 


teks 


3 f three of the most important Bodhisattvas, made of 
ilver, standing on a beautiful pedestal about five feet 
igh. Tie images are placed on big silver lotuses, The 
mous image of Jambyang (Manjughosh) is in the 

iddle and is about 8 feet high. Here also butter lamps 
ade of gold and silver are artistically arranged in front 
| the images. There are many other big: and small 


in this monastery. 


“ "Taklakot has a mandi or bazar where Bbotia 
rehants sell their piece goods, gur, wheat! rice, tea, 


; cf om June to October and buy in exchange or for 


th Tibetan wool, salt. sheep, hides, blanket, 

. xy hold their shops in enclosures made of stones and 
are set up temporarily over the walls, as Indians 

ee enibied from constructing roofed houses in Tibet 
yo g the 1904 agreement, It is high time that this agree- 
is now annulled. There are about 390 such 


idle ysures in the Mandi. 
Puke - 
Ba | TAKLAKOT TO MANASAROVAR 


etc. 


‘The Swami told us that he had obtained permission 
ot up to Manasarovar by bribing the Zongpon and we 
eft for Manasarovar on the 15th afternoon, At Toyo, 

1¢ mile beyond Taklakot, is the memorial raised by 
eT Tibetans in honour of General Zoravar Singh who was 
nbushed and killed Here by the combined Tibetan and 
inese forces when he was returning from Gartok with 
a handful of men after leaving his wife there. He fought 
bravely that the Tibetans believed him to be endowed 
y ith supernatural powers and shot him with a golden 


as they believed that no leaden bullet 


could 


es et ate his body and afterwards hacked him to pieces. 
th > memorial is known as Singba-ka-Chhorten. Perhaps 


is the only instance in the history of the world 


vhere a memorial is raised by the enemy in honour of 
& victeated general. The route is by the side of the 
Kar nali and we reached Barfu village in the evening (12 
mM les). Next. morning we - started for Manasarovar 
4 wi ae is about 18 miles from here. On the way. we 


through acon ie 2 is a to pe nd oe, 


- 


7+. 


outa ee wey as peti vai sags 
Sas ‘tae ‘pass which we reached at 3. 30 p.m. on t i 
16th June, (Vat Purnima day) we got the first view 
of Kailas and Manasarovar. ‘he s.ght was ma sglloaane 
and compensated us for all our troubles, The majestic © 
mount Kailas (22028 ft.) stands as the guardian deity — 
of sapphire-watered Manasarovar and its sister lake of © 
Rakshas Tal on its left. The Manasarovar is at. an 
altitude of 14950 feet and covers an area of about 200 
square miles. Its circumference is about 54 miles atk, 
it is nearly 300 feet deep. Both the lakes might” have — 
been one continuous lake once and the range of hills — 
now separating them might be due. to a subsequent _ 
upheaval. Menasarovar looked very close but we took _ 
nearly four hours to reach the bank. We saw the Kailas 
peak by the “moon light one the Purnima night and coos 
scene way extremely enck:znting, 


Early in the morning before we were out be : $71 
four Tibetans armed with old matchlock guns, “swe B, 
and daggers Came to our tents and started Jooking round — 
our things, ‘they departed in about 15 minutes and — 
did not visit us again at nizht as ant‘cipated; but | they 
visited His Highness’s tent at night and showed sees 
desire to purchase some things but wit ‘mately went — 
away in peace. We camped here on the 17th also, We | 
tad a bath in the lake, lighted a fire on the bank — 
and made havana or oblation, chanting some hymns and — 
prayers, It was a clear day and we had a glorious 
view of Kailas for several hours, Even though the 
mountain is 16 miles from the bank of the lake, it looked 
as if it was very close on account of the high altitude — 
and rarefied atmosphere. From the bank of the lake, 
Kailas looked exactly like the garbha-gudi (sanctum 
sanctorum) of the new Somanath temple recently built — 
at Prabhas Patan in Saurashtra, On the Kailas peak — 
beginning from the apex right up to 100 yards above | 
the base is seen a series of bare rocky horizontal pro. 
jections like a huge black ladder against the back- 
ground of the silvery white snow peak. The lake is © 
between Mount Kailas in the north and Mandtnta in 
the south and the peaks of these mountains are 
reflected in the lake on clear days. We saw a io 
brahminy cucks and bar-headed geese which may be 
considered as approximately corresponding to the Bai , 
hansas or swans said to be dwelling in the lake in the | 
Sanskrit literature. We did not see apy y lotuses in the 
lake. The approach to the lake is marshy and is fall | 
of small thorny bushes. Three of the principal rivers — 
of India, viz., the Indus, the Brahmaputra and the ‘Sutlej ; 
as well as the Karnali have their sources within a dis-_ . 
tance of about 45 miles (as the crow © flies) from .. tbe 
shores of the lake. There are eight Gompas the 


banks of the lake. The nearest Gompa from o our a ca mp 


was Thugolho Gompa where two of our par’ y iy lay ¢ my 


behind for doing the Kailas parikrama _ _(cire r 


tion), Near this Gompa, a Bete 
Sadly has heen, built by cae ree 
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py ie ogi AE on 
other festive occasions, Mahatma Gandhi's ashes 
‘were immersed in the Mansarovar near Jiu Gompha and 
construction of a memorial on the spot is under contem- 
plation. As no permit to go to Kailas had come and 
as the food and tent arrangements were not a!so good, 
“we left Manasarovar on the 18th morning and reached 
Taklakot on the 20th evening. We purchased Chinese 
Dollars at Rs. 3/- eackj, Nepalese Mohurs (rupees) and 
half Mohurs and Tibetan Tankas. Tanka is the only 
Tibetan coin now in circulation and is worth eight 
annas. Indian currency is freely in circulation here. 
e could not get any curios except yak-tail (chamar- 
punch) as the mandi was just starting to function. 


4 Tue TipeTaAn PEOPLE 
Tibet is a flat barren cquntry and is & an altitude 
of 123000 to 14,000 feet. Western Tibet is a very 
thinly populated region and one often does not meet a 
human being for miles together. About half the popu- 
lation. subsists on cattle breeding. Therese is a Bhotia 
saying that sleep goats and yaks are the chief erop and 
wealth of Tibetans. Tibet is a*big wool-producing 
country and if the wool produce is improved _ scientifi- 
cally, it will be one of the finest wool supplying coun- 
tries in the world. The sheep are also the chief 
means of conveyance in the Himalayas. The staple 
fcod of Tibetans is meat, roasted barley powder (sattw) 
end dairy products. They do not eat fish or birds. 
They boil China tea, add salt and butter to it and drink 
from 50 to 150 cups a day and night until they retire 
to bed. Their national beverage is chhang which is 
prepared from barley. Men wear a long  double- 
breasted woollen gown with a waist-band (komarband) 
and woollen shoes and English felt hats while women 
wear almost the same dress with the addition of a hori- 
zontally striped woollen piece in front and a_ tanned 
sheep skin on the back. Rich people, Lamas and 
officials wear costly dress and ‘silk. Both men and 
women plait their hair. Monogamy is common _ but 
polygamy is not unknown. Polyandry and widow re- 
marriage are also in vogue. The Tibetans generally 
wear tattered clothes and are very dirty in their habits, 
but are, on the whole, cheerful. The dead bodies of 
well-to-do monks are cremated while those. of poor 
monks and house-holders are hacked to pieces and 
thrown to yultures or in a river if there is one nearby. 
' The religion of Tibet is primarily Buddhism with a 
quaint mixture of Tantrism and _ pre-Buddhistic devil- 
“worshipping religion of Tibet. It is a _priest- ridden 
country and one or two children from every family be- 
come monks and nuns at the age of two or three. 
_ About one-fourth of the population take to this vocation 
and the standard of morality is low. There is no 
' easte system in Tibet, but the smiths are the only class 
with whom the rest of the society does not intermarry 
or jnterdine. The Communists have almost eliminated 
- dacoits: and ead (forced labour), 
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We left Taklakot — the 20th morning and — 
reacted at the foot of the Lipu Lekh pass at about” 
11-30. There was no checking at Pala though His | 
Highness's party which came one’ day later was 
thoroughly searched. He started climbing the pass 
about 12 against all accepted. canons and reached the 
top at about 1-30, Fortunately, the sun was mot hot™ 
and there was no chilly wind also. There was male 
less snow this time, We heaved a sigh of relief when 
we crossed the border and came to our territory, We 
airived at Garbyang on the 21st even and learnt es 
Madrasi pilgrim was found murdered on the ridge bet reese 
the Manasarovar and the Rakskas Tal., We a 
Thakur Laxmansingh Jangpangi, our Trade Agent at 
Gartok, in Western Tibet and narrated our experiences. 
in Tibet to him. After resting at Garbyang for “ie 
days, we left for Malpa on the 24th, The-road betw 
Malpa and Jipti and had become very unsafe and slippe ry 
on account of rain and we had to cross a big boul 
near the Naanz falls as the narrow bridle path by i ts. 
side was washed away. My foot slipped after descending” 
the boulder, but foriunately there was sufficient sp: ce ; 
to recover my balance; otherwise, | would have fallen” 
30 feet deep in the rapidly rolling and raging Kali nd 
been carried away. Such accidents are not unknown ¢ 1 
this road and coolies with luggage are known to have 
fallen in the river without leaving any trace behind. We 
reached Dharchula on the 28th and halted there on th 
29th for arranging our transport. This time Shri Pai and 
I visited Rev. Steiner. He has been here since 1927 ¢ 
has been to Kailas twice. He said that Missior 
were under suspicion as they were believed to be gi 
information to the American Embassy and addedi 
they were here mainly for evangelical work and fat 
saving people through Christ. He agreed that there 1 es 
more need to teach Christianity to the so-called Christians 
but did not believe that all religions were true nda en 
to the same God, * 

From Dharchula we rode 


saddle or stirrup 


without a a 
comfortable. We 
arrived at Askot on ‘the Ist July and stayed in the forest” 


on mules 
but it was quite 


rest-house. We decided to return via Almora, as the 
Pithoragad;lanakpur route is not safe in the rains on 
account of land slides. We left Askot next 
and visited the Bapu Maha-Vidyalaya at Narayan Nagai 
which is three miles from Askot. This Intermediate’ 
College was started by Shri Narayana Swami abou! } 
four years ago and the top class was opened only last” 
year. About 30 boys including five girls are studying - 
in the college which has also a hostel with accommoda-— 
tion for about 100 students, The building is quite decent 
and is said to Have cost about Rs. 65000. The temple, 
in the premises is not yet completed, The Askot-Almora 
road is far better than the AskotsGarbyang road. be 
is wide and shady and has mile and furlong mes, 
We arrived at Thal (17 miles) in the evening, It is a 
beautifully situated village with tree-clad ~ hills all 
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50 feet above the road and is in a cluster of 
vine trees, Next day, after reaching Berinag (9 miles) , 

s took to Bageshwar road on he off-chance of getting 
Sus from there to Almora. We reached village Nargoli 
(6 tiles) in the evening and stayed in the Middle 
Scliool which is finely situated on a hillock. This .road 
zoe so good as the Almora road. We arrived at 
war (18 miles) on the 4th evening and stayed 

1 the District Board dak. bungalow on the Sarayu 

I just near the suspension bridge. We learnt there 
: in bus service was stopped from the 15th June. 
There are some temples on the confluence of Sarayu 
es. near the dak bungalow, The famous Pindari 
lacier is only 48 miles from here. We reached Garur 
§ miles) on the 5th afternoon and visited the temples 

: Daina which is a mile away. Motor buses ply 

| here to Almora and Kathgodam throughout the 
We boarded a special bus on the 6th morning and 
at ched Almora (43 miles) by about 11. On the way, 
e saw Kausani where Mahatma Gandhi had stayed in 
Ay for about four months to write his book Anasakti 

7 which is a commentary on the Bhagwat Gita. <A 

go = view of the Himalayan range and its peaks is 
bia ned from here but we could not see them as it 
is is cloudy. We halted for half an hour at the Gandhi 
it ram at Chanauda. It was started in 1938 but was 
1 during 1942-1946. Tibetan wool is purchased 
PS cstien fabrics, such as rugs, mufflers, etc., are made 
; “dyed here. The Ashram has _ suffered a loss of 
eu | Rs. 60,000, so far and has paid over a lac. of 
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f 3 the American Government's tremendous pro- 
1 for developing the water resources of the western 
uthern States more than 200 large dams and water- 

0 age - projects are now planned or being built, These 

proj located in some 30 States, will expand the 

a on’S irrigation, hydroelectric power and flood-contro] 


sures. . 


At the same time, however, they will cover with 
r thousands of square mile~ of river valleys that are 
de land. Huge artificial lakes will be created in 
y places in which water will be stored to prevent it 

m iF loding farming areas and for use in irrigation. 
These developments are good news for the country 
“as a whole. But to American archaeologists they are a 
in sr of considerable concern. They realize that the 
re Z uge and beneficial Government projects will inundate 
any of America’s most important archaeological sites, 


Ey vhicl) have not yet been explored, The great majority 
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peas Samed We Srey Aperncnada” head of ‘the ‘Ran mak rishna’ 
1 for a oy in eg forest seat Bouse whicks is 


Kutir, and stayed there for four days. This. Ashram” 
was started in 1918 by Swami Turiyananda. His room — 
and bed are kept as they were in his time. During our — 
stay in Almora we visited Dr, Sen’s Swami Vivekananda — 
Laboratory experimental fields where he grows improyed — 
varieties of wheat, jawar, maize etc, and supplies seeds . 
to institutions and individuals. We ‘also visited the 
famous apiary started by the (Ramakrishna Dham. There 
are about 300 bee-hives and practical training in bee- 
keeping is imparted here. We left for Kathgodam on — 
the 10th mormnmg by a_ special bus. Good peaches, 
plums and apples are available at Bhowali on the way, 
We reached Mathura on the J1lth morning. It was | 
Ashadha Ekadashi and some of us went in the city to | 
see the spof where Lord.Shri Krishna was born. 1 
caught the Punjab Mail at Mathura and returned to " 
Indore on the 12th July, 2 
The journey from Pithoragad to Macceenee aad 3 
back to Alntora takes about 35 days. Five more days — 
will be® reugired if Kailas parikrama (32 miles) is ta ~ 
be done. The pilgrtmage to Kailas is becoming popular — 
and this year the number of pilgrims is expected to reach A 
about 1,000. Much of the inconvenience to pilgrims i 
would be avoided if the U.P. Government were to 
establish a regular coolie agency. at Almora with © 
branches at Pithoragad, Dharchula and Garbyang, — 
improve the road between Khela and  Garbyang and — 
build small dak bungalows at Khela, Sirdang or Sirkha, | 
Jipti and Malpa. The Chinese Government which has _ 
agreed to build rest-houses on the Kailas route in Tibet — 
should also be reminded to implement their promise. 
(Photos by courtesy of Shri Kodalikar, Arun Photo House, Miraj) 


_ SCIENTISTS DISCOVERING NEW FACTS ABOUT AMERICA’S INDIANS 


of the early American Indians lived along — the rivers 
where fish and game were abundant and the soil could : 
be worked most easily. 

In view of this situation, Dr, ‘Fieank H. H. Robertéc:: 
eminent scientist of the Smithsonian Institution at — 
Washintgon, D.C., warned his — colleagues some year? — 
ago that “whole chapters covering thousands of years — 
of the aboriginal history of North America” would be — 
lost unless steps were taken to save them. aoe 

Heeding this warning, American archaeologists: 
formed a co-operative group called the Inter-Agencft_ 
Archaeological Salvage Program. It started its work in — 
1946 and today. is the biggest organized “relic huni 
in the world’s history. | ies : 

The Agency’s work is financed with | Ciena 


funds, allocated through the National Park Service, which : 
is the Government agency charged by U.S. law with — 


preservation. of historic and Besse coe bas ef ee ij 
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eight years since the program started, it has carted 
241 reservoir areas and located more than 4,200 
archaeological sites, orlly a few of which had ever been 
touched before. 

Of the total number of sites, 852 were chosen for 
immediate exiploration. Work has already been 
completed at more than 300 of these sites, In many 
areas the engineers working on water-contro! projects 
have entered into the spirit of the scientific “dig” and 
have lent the archaeologists bulldozers to speed up the 
process of scraping off topsoil and exposing ancient 
_ American Indian villages. Their use bas saved~ many 
weeks of tedious hand spading. 

Already, many old Indian villages have been 
unearthed and several hundred thousands of specimens 
of Indian handiwork have been discovered, These include 
| arrowheads, potlery fragments, flint knives, scrapers and 
grinding tools, colored beads, buffalo-horn spoons and 
| stones for grinding corn. The specimens are now being 
‘cleaned and studied and sent to museums and scholars 
throughout the United States, Many of them will be 
exhibited in small museums to be built at the places 
where they were found. 

Much new information concerning the American 
Indians has already been gleaned from this great researc’ 
' operation. Previously, for example, it had been believed 
» that most of the Indians were nomadic hunters and 
extremely warlike. Now it appears that a large 
' proportion of them lived fairly settled and peaceful lives 
in small villages of several hundred bouses. It was these 
settled village dwellers who reached the highest level 
‘of culture, rather than the roving hunters. 

These village Indians, who lived about 1100 A.D., 
stored their crops in big) underground granaries, They 
lived in rectangular houses consisting of a log framework 
over which were laid branches, with sod or earth cover- 
ing the branches, They tilled the soil with hoes made 
of buffaloes’ shoulder blades and raised corn, beans, 
squash and sunflowers. Beautifully-carved bone fishhooks 
were used for catching fish. 

One of their deities was known as Grandmother, or 
the Old Woman Who Never Dies, She protected the 
Indians’ crops and had help from her animal friends in 
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the cultivation of her own garden. The mouse and the 
mole loosened up the soil, the deer raked it with their 
antlers, and the ducks and geese and bischbirds picked 
harmful insects off the plants. 

Some villages have been found which, by radiocarbon 
dating, were inhabited 10,000 years ago. The evidence 
suggests that these early Indians lived mainly by hunting 
and by gathering wild berries, nuts and roots, 


Power equipment aids in unearthing the site of a 
village built early American Indians in Nebraska 


Piece by piece, the archaeologists are fitting together 
the jigsaw puzzle of America’s ancient past. When the 
work is completed, there is no doubt that more will be 
known than ever before about the character and way of 


life of the carly American Indians—USIS. 
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ERANIEL ‘AND COLACHEL 
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ae By K. P, PADMANABHAN TAMPY, B.A. 
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Tue ‘ERANIEL Piclix 
A short detour of seven miles from Mulagumood, or 


Azhakiamandapam at the 30th milestone on the trunk 


road from Trivandrum to Cape Comorin, leads to the 
famous port of Colachel] via Eraniel. 


folklore, Fraught with rich and romantic tradition, 
this region evokes sacred memories, ° 

The village of Eraniel is an ancient one, and 
greatly conspicuous in the annals of Travancore. In 
ancient days, before the Maharajas of Travancore shifted” 
their capital to Padmanabhapuram ‘Palace, they lived in 
the famous® Eraniel Palace. The Palace at €raniel a 
fine example of typical Kerala 8&tyle— architecture, with 
its gable roofs, exquisite — wood carvings, and finely 
sculptured Mandapams, is one of the farhous architectuta hs 


entities in South India. iY ape 


Tue SACRED STONE on 5 


administration of bis 
The well- laid-out | 
road to Colachel Port passes through Thiruvithamcode, guarded, © 
Neyoor and Eraniel, pretty villages famed in history and 


brother of the Cheraman Perumal became the Ruler of 
Venad (Travancore). 

After making the necessary arrangements for the 
kingdom, one day he left his 
Capital with his Guru. His intentions were closely — 
There is a legend that when the Cheraman — 
Perumal came to a place called Cherianad in Central — 
Travancore, a ‘serpent was noticed coiled up in his head- | 
gear. This was interpreted as an expression of Divine 4 
desire for the establishment of a temple at the place. As 
‘serpent grove was accordingly consecrated in the — 
neighbourhood, When the king came to a place called | 
Valvachagoshtam (near Padmanabhapuram), where there 
is a Bhagavathy temple, he deposited his Royal sword, 
the emblem of his temporal power, before the deity. 


The Vasantamandapam in the old Braniel Palace is — 


the most famous and sacred part of the Palace, for here 
is the stone bedstead from where, according to tradition, 
Bhackara Ravi Varma, the last and greatest . of the 
celebrated Cheraman Perumals, Rulers of | Kerala. 
ascended to heaven with his physical body. 
cot used by Bhaskara Ravi Varma Perumal is a sacred 
relic of the past. 
heaven a light has been kept burning in front of the 
cot ever since, throughout day and night, The room in 
the Vasantamandapam of the Palace which contains the 
stone cot is regarded by Hindus as sacred as the 
sanctum sanctorum of a temple. and lamps are lighted 
and other acts of traditional worship offered here. The 
stone cot is a masterpiece of the art and craftsmanship 
of the sculptor, 


Tue Last of THE GREAT PERUMALS its 


Bhaskara Ravi Varma is said to have been born in 
the year 3444 of the Kali Era, corresponding to 342 A. D. 
His kingdom extended over. 
Cochin and Malabar. He held the reins of Government 
for about 44 years. As years advanced, he became 
more and more an ardent devotee of Siva, receiving 


initiation into the Saivite mysteries from Sundramoorthi 


Nainar, one of the greatest of Saivite saints, As he 
wanted to devote the rest of his life holly to the 
practice of religion, he divided his kingdom among the 
_members of his family. Kolathunad (Malabar) — was 
assigned to his son, who founded the family of ths 
Zamorins, The nephew of the Cheraman Perumal was 
made the Ruler of Cochin; Sthanoo Ravi Varma, the 


The stone | 


In commemmoration of his ascent to 


the whole of Travancore, 


Tower of Victory in commemoration of Travancore’s 
victory over the Dutch 

While the king‘ was staying in the Braniel Palace 
he suddenly disappeared with his Guru. It is possible 
that the legend about his being taken to Heaven in his 
physical body is traceable to his sudden disappearance 
from the Eraniel Palace. Bhaskara Ravi Varma’s death, 
or self-appointed liberation from his physical frame, is 
said to have occurred in the Swathi day in the month 
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thriving fish industry, Famous for its Salt Pans, Cola- 
chel has some of the best Alams (salt factories) in) 
the State. 7 


of Asharha in the year 3528 of the Kali Era, correspond- 
ing to 426 A.D. The bedstead in the Vasantamandapam 
sis said to be the one used by the great Cheraman 


re. ‘ - - 


Perumal on the day he left the Eraniel Palace. 


The Eraniel 


& 


| Tradition has it that his Guru, the great 
‘Sundaramoorthi Siva Yogi, chose to close 
‘his sojourn in this earth on the very same 
day. This day is still celeberated in the 
‘great Siva temples on the East Coast, 
‘There is also. a celebration in the 
‘Suchindram temple’ on that day, in the 
‘ourse of which, the images of Sundramoorthi 
Nainal and Cheraman Perumal are taken in 
‘procession from the Perumal Devasom to 
the» Kailasanatha shrine within ~ the 
‘Suchindrum temple, This is something like 
@ pictoral representation of the story of the 
Gllustrious couple attaining Moksha (Salva- 
'tion) on the same day, 


CoLAcHEeL Port 
‘About three miles beyond Eraniel, is the 
well-know port town of Colachel one of the 
ancient and most southern of sea ports in 
Travancore, used by the earliest traders who 
‘visited India in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era. 
Battle of Colachel in 1741. Although divested of its 
former glory, Colachel continues to be the principal 
outlet for palmyra—fibre and mineral sands. — Ship- 
ping from this port is rendered easier by a group of 
picturesque outlying rocks in the sea forming; a_ partial 
backwater, ~ Steamers ‘anchor about a mile off the 
shore and emall vessels anchor less than a quarter of 
a mile off. On the sea coast near Colachel are two 
Jarge ilmenite factories, Colachel is the centre of a 


The name of Colachel recalls the great | 


In the early years of the 18th Century the Danes. 
had a small factory at Colachel but 
later on they left the place. The 
Dutch who at the time traded with 
Travancore made a yaliant but 
unsuccessful attempt to interfere — in 
the internal affairs of Travancore 
with sinister motiyes, by establishing 
their headquarters at Colachel, © The 
armies of Maharaja Marthanda Varma 
inflicted a crushing defeat on. the 
Naval forces of the Dutch at the 
famous battle of Colachel on the 31st 
July, 1741e At this battle rang the 
death knell of Dutch amb‘tions in 
Travancore. It was at this battle that 
Eustachio De’Lannoy, a Dutch Captain, 
was taken prisoner, In commemoration 
of Travancore’s great victOry over the 
Dufch a Pillar has been erected at 
the site of the great battle of Colachel 
and the surrender of the Dutch to 


oT may oe ei 


Colachel Port. Ships of various nations of Europe regularly 
came to this port in the 18th and 19th centuries 


Maharaja Marthanda Varma. 


THe BAtrLe or CoLacHEeL AHD Dr’ LANNOY 
Eustachio Benediatine De’Lannoy was born in fat _ 
off Holland in January 1715 °A.D., and strange enough, 


fate had ordained him to guide the martial destinies of 


Travancore, It is an imtrigaing story how De’Lannoy was 

charged with the task of serving an alien Royal Master 

many thousands of miles away across thie seas. 
De’Lannoy came to India as a Captain, of the Dutch 
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when the Dutch held a sort of supremacy in Malabar 


F 


- Coast and possessed a number of factories at Cochin. 
Travancore was then ruled by the warrior Prince 
Martuanda Varma, the Maker of Modern Travancore 
(1729-1758 A.D.), whose prowess and organising capacity 
brought under one sovere-gnty the hinterlands of Kerala 
extending the Central State the North-West and 
Sou h-East, The \ State then occupied only a fourth 
‘of its present area. The rest of the country 
consisted of a number of petty principalities ruled 
over by ambitious and unscrupulous Chiefs who were 
always warring, with one other, The Dutch entered into 
“political alliances and intrigues with these kingdoms 
with the secret and diplomatic motive of maintaining 
balance of power and of  perpe‘uating their own 
commercial supremacy. © 

In 1734 A.D. when sie: Raja of the principality 
of “Quilon died the Raja of Kayamcolam, the neighbour 
chieftain, tried to annex Quilon. The Maharaja of 
Travancore who was a born conqueror demagded Quilon. 
The Dutch feund in Maharaja Marthanda. Vasma of 
Travancore a powerful rival and they were alarmed at 
the might of his arm, The Dutch Governor at Cochin 


to 


_ despatched an envoy to the Maharaja’s Court to remons- 


Ths 
~ 


‘trate with him about the unreasonable aggressions on 


Kayamcolam and Quilon, The Maharaja, with 
characteristic courage and precision, asked the Dutch 
to attend to their own business, Soon; under the lead 
of Rama Aiyan Dalawa, the warrior statesman of the 
Travancore Army prepared to attack Kayamcolam, The 
Dutch were alarmed at th's and they deputed Van, Imhoff, 
the Du'ch Governor at Ceylon, to prevail upon the 
Maharaja to refrain from launching the proposed attack 
on Kayameolam, whose ruler was an ally of the Dutch 
Marthanda Varma was not to be won over either by 
persuasion or intimidation, He made it clear to the 
Dutch Governor that he was prepared to meet the Duteh 
in open battle. Van Imbnff grew indignant at this 
challenge and he forthwith sent a well-equipped army 
from Ceylon which landed at Colachel. The Dutch army 
fortified Colachel and took possession of the country 
from Kottar to  Colachel and fignned to attack 
Padmanabhapuram, the then Capital of the State. 


Malaraia Maribanda Varma, who was at the time 
engaged in defeating the army of the Blayadthu 
Swaroopam, an ally of the Dutch in Central Travan- 
core, hurried to Colachel. He worshipped at the Adi 
Kesaya Temple at Thiruvattar and then advanced upon 
the Dutch forces, For two months the war was waged, 


wed 
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The . Dutch ~ ships were” 
watched by Travancore’s fleet of boats. In the first 
encounter not one soldier of the Dutch regiments sur-_ 
vived and in the second and decisive battle the Dutch 
Army retreated, to their ships, leaving behind many of © 
teir compatriots dead and wounded and twenty-four — 
Europeans as prisoners. The famous. battle of Cola- 
chel at which the Dutch suffered a crushing defeat 


was fought on the 3lst July, 1741 A.D. The Travan- Es 


core army captured from the Dutch 389 muskets, can- = 
non and swords. Some of these are exhibited in ies 
Padmanabhapuram Palace. 

Among the twenty-four Dutch prisoners who were 


captured at the battle of Colachel were Eustachio De 
a young man of twenty-six who was destined, © 
to become the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of his — 


‘Lannoy, 4 


Royal Captor, and Donadi who was also raised to a 
position of responsibility in the 
The Makaraja himself a 


trusted Captains in the Travancore Army. The kind- — 


: and. ie was one of iis miost severe battles recorded i in 
the history of the State. 
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Travancore Forces, 3 
mighiy warrior discovered %: 
in DeLannoy and Donadi military geniuses who later 4 
on distinguished themselves as the most competent and — ; 


ness and consideration with which the Dutch prisoners — 


were treated by the Maharaja induced them to place ia 


their services at his disposal. Maharaja Marthanda © 
Varma forthwith appointed De’Lannoy as a Captain as 
Second in Command under the soldier—Dewan Rama _- 
Aiyen, Donadi was also made a Captain. 


De’Lannoy served his Royal Master faithfully cae 
fought many a successful battle for the 


State. He held a succession of important commands — 
and in every major conquest between 1741 and 1777 
A.D. he played the leading role. He reorganised the — 
Travancore Army on Western lines and made it efficient 
and up-to-date, 


This foreign-born Commander of 
Army served Maharaja Marthanda Varma for ‘seventeen — 
years, and with equal zeal and fidelity served his suces- 
sor Maharaja Rama Varma for nineteen years. After — 
thirty-seven years of devoted and strenuous service under — 


Maharaja : 
which resulted in the wide territorial expansions of the - 
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two of the greatest (Rulers of Travancore, De’ Lannoy. 


or Valia Kappithan (Great Commander) as he was 
affectionately called by the people, took his eternal — 
rest in the year 1777, at the Udayagiri Fort which was _ 
built under his personal supervision. 


who though an alien in nationality fought for Travan- 
core with honour, zeal, fidelity and daring. 


i 


With the Battie? 
of Colachel is linked the name of this valiant soldier ~ 
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B “Tue resuscitation of India’s dying ‘industtite was one of spits “tas Tela the cause: of Miasahiotey: The: 
oa othe main aims in our struggle for Independence. The contrary of that sympathy is sure to produce ae 


~ Hindu Mela sought to encour e our cottage industries contrary effect. It would be no crime for us to take 
34 8 : to the only but most effective weapon—moral hostility 


a a oe neni Bian exhibitions in left us in our last extremity. Let us make use of 
Ee s uring the whole’ seventies of the this weapon, by resolving to no-consume the goods 
last century. The people of Dacca, especially the of England, and the counter-vailing tendency of 
a _ famous handloom weavers, Held a meeting in 1875 to such a resolution will put to right all matters ‘that 
_ Voice their feelings of discontent and protest against have gone wrong.”—Mookherjee’s Magazine, January- 


ae the import of the machine-made cotton-goods of June 1876, p. 12. ei cgi oS “Sigs oi 
‘a The politico-economic movements conducted first by 


the Indian League and later by the Indian Association 
directed the attention of the educated people of Bengal. 
to this miserable state of things. But scarcely any 
successful @ffort could be made for want of sufficient 
capital gnd necessary technical knowledge, It was left 
for J. N. Tata and his compatriots in the ‘Bombay 
Presicency to start Swadeshi Cotton Mills on modern, 
improved r®ethods in the late eighteen eightics. Here 
in Befval Pramatlia Nath Bose of the Geological Survey 
of India circulate a pamphlet in 1886 and wrote an 
article in The Calcutta Review for January, 1883, in. 
both of which he stressed the need of scientific and 
technical education in the country, without which our 
industrial regeneration was not at all possible. The 
Government passed resolutions on the subject, and the 
Indian National Congress, the Indian Association and 
other politico-economic bodies also moved in the matter. 
But these early efforts did not bear any fruit fers OR. 
time, 

It was in 1891 that the first Indian Industrial Conter- 
ence was held in Calcutta with P. N. Bose in the chair to 
devise ways and means for the resusciation of our — 
dying industries and starting new ones in the country, — 
The Industrial Association, formed as an offshoot of the 
Conference, turned its attention towards three directions, 
namely, (1) to adopt measures for the spread of technical 
education, (2) to collect information about indigenous — 

Bhola Nath Chandra Indian products and (3) to point out new openings for ~ 
- industrial enterprises and to facilitate their establishment, 


% Sadkatsthinorey Bholanath Chandra wrote a series of articles For the realisation of these objects, the Association 

for Mookherjee’s Magazine in 1876 on the economic deterio- opted some preliminary measures, such as, organising 
_ ation of India, due to the strangling of our own indus. lectures by experts on industrial subjects and annual — 

ie tries and the extensive import of foreign goods. Bhola- CXbibitions of our country products, both industrial and 
"% ‘nath noted that these foreign goods had not only “crept @gricultural. These exhibitions were held till 1901, 

into our houses, bed-chambers, curtains, cushion and When the Indian National Congress took up the exhibition 

__ chairs but they had penetrated into our food, drink and Patt as its annual adjunct. The Indian Industrial 

_ Habiliments, and were being used in our very- Poojahs Association served ‘its purpose by thus rousing our 

and Sradhs.” Bholanath suggested measures for counter. leaders to the urgent need of the revival of the national ° 
acting this contingency, In his view, “Moral opposi- industries, | Fetes 
_ tion is unmatched in its omnipotence and efficacy. ote Some joint-stock companies were started by ‘our | 
-wrote: | "countrymen in Bengal. But due to want of “experience | 
i and skilled labour most of these had to be wound up. 


te “Without using any physical force, without in. ) 
3 curring any disloyalty, and without praying f or The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, started 


legislative, succour, it lies quite in our power to re- by Sri. P. C. Ray in a very. humble way y in in about 1893, 
gain our lost position. Naught but our active sym- however, . has proved, a “tremendous: success, Stores of 
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Swadeshi goods were opened, J, Chaudhury, was the 
principal promoter of the [Indian Stores Ltd, of Bow- 
bazar. It was founded just in the wake of the Congress 
“Exhibition of 1901, to supply Swadeshi goods to the 
people all the year round, Even before this another store 
eo: indigenous products had been 
Rabindranath Tagore and his nephew  Balendranath 
Tagore. The “Lakshmir Bhander,” a famous Swadeshi 
store, of Sarala Devi (later Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhu- 
rani) made its appearance in 1904 in Calcutta. 

For the rapid industrialisation of the country it was 
imperative for our countrymen to acquire scientific and 
technical training of a certain standard, But in spite 
of the agitation for the purpose for a long time, no 
institution was established on this side of India for 
this purpose. It was in 1904 that attempts gvere made 
in two directions for meeting “this need. The Govern- 
‘ment offered scholarships to students for higher Mientific. 


opened by Poet : 


THE Wik OF aWAbRSH! 


on a nation-wide scale in Bengal in August 1905. The 
movement received an unusual momentum with the 
partitioning of Bengal by Lord Curzon on the 16th 
October, 1905, The boycott of British goods, national 
education and the movement for political autonomy, all 
provided. fresh impulse for the industrial regeneration of 
the country, Besides the Indian Stores and the Lakshmir 
Bhandar, other Swadeshi stores had already started. 
The. most prominent of these were the United Bengal 
Stores and the United Bengal Co. They sent volunteer-_ 
agents to. distant parts of the country for the sale of 


ele phate 


these Swadeshit articles. 


| gk technical studies abroad. But this they did in a : 


“very niggardly way and it was not at all sufficient, Some 
patriotic Bengalis, headed by Jogendra Chandra Ghose, 
founded the Association for the Advancement of ‘Scientific 
and Industrial Education of Indians, after 
deliberations, in Marci, 1904, The 


‘mature 


funds and sent Indian students to Europe, America’ and — 
Japan to receive training in- various | technical “subjects, aes 
Seventeen such Repdents were sent in. 1904 and fortyfour > 

; a 
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Association raised & 


The subject of ihe sevivel of our cottage or ‘national’ a 
industries as well as the rapid industrialisation — of the 
country on Western scientific lines - ‘was: discussed” ste 2 


early years of the present century in various journals 
and newspapers. In this connection, the — ‘services — of 
the Dawn and the Dawn, Society's Magazine, -ediied- ne 
‘Satish Chandra Mukherjee, should be specially ‘mentioned. 
Satish Chandra aroused his countrymen to the urgent — 


need of resuscitating our Swadeshi or cottage industries 
Pramatha Nath Bose, later 


in the pages of his paper. 
~ famous for the discovery of the Gorumohishani iron ores 
of the Tatas, pleaded in 1903 for the establishment of a. 


Cee 


me atin, Sis : Bewseaeh Nath Bose 

The Bengal National Fund, instituted on- loth 
- October, 1905, ‘the fateful day of the Bengal Partition, 
was utilised in establishing a Central Weaving School 
of the interest of indigenous manufactures will go. a in Calcutta with branches in several mofussil towns. 
long way towards at least a partial solution of. the Charkhas were introduced. Flyshuttle hand-looms were 
complicated problem of industrial improvement, Such ~ purchased and utilised | in weaving cloths, Young men and 
a movement will need in its apostles the exercise” of women took to spinning and weaving. It is interesting to 


Sete thin Se gis Colgrer. bees note that the Poet Rabindranath Tagore founded the 


organised Swadeshi movement will demonstrate even — Tagore Weaving Institution in his Zemindari in Kustea, 
more forcibly than the National | Congress, that the Fresh industrial enterprises began to be started soon for 
apparently heterogeneous peoples of India are capable ‘producing other necessary articles of domestic consumption. 
of uniting for the common good of their country, It But it was necessary to harness these efforts and 
would do for struggling industries in India what is enerprises together for the permanent and __ lasting 


ne for them by Government in independent countries 
s Saiaen pe tariffs. 7 Tho National Magazine, enefit of the country. New avenues had to be explored at 
the some time for her economic betterment, It was time 


May, 1903, me 
that the suggestion of P. N. Bose for a central organi- 


This suggestion of Pramatha Nath materialised two 
years after, when the Swadeshi Movement was started sation should he given effect to, At the Benares Congress 


central body which might effect the industrial -regenera~ 
tion of the country. He wrote: 


“A great central organisation with brenches. in all” 
important towns having for its objects the promotion — 





B Coakerince was held ‘nies the: "Presidesioy or Rom sh there is 


* a Chunder Dutt, an ex-President of the Congress, | This 
eee 
al was to kuve a branch of this Conference. In 
; the Swadeshi Movement was at its height im 
~ Jo06, During the Congress session in Calcutta this year 
c ie second session of the Conference was held under 
i the presidentship of the great Bombay industrialist 
ee ” Vithaldas Damodardas Thackersay, It should be men- 
a, “tioned here that the Bengal Branch Committee of the 
Tosi Conference had P. N. Bose as its permanent 
iiman. He was also the Chairman of the reception 
_ Committee of the Calcutta Conference, and took an achive 

: 3 ae in its deliberations, 

In these Conferences many useful papers were read 
on different subjects by’ experts and authorities. 
a B. Havell, Principal. of Government Art School, 
Caleta read a paper at the Benares Conference in 1905 

in which he advocated the utility of developing the biand- 
ee “loom industry which would save the people from the 
~ dangers of Western industrialism. In a very thoughtful and, 
a illuminating | paper on “The Development of M/neral 
ia ~~ Resources of India” read at the Benares Conference 
. el: H. Holland, Director, Geological Survey. of 
poncia asked Ind'ans to benefit by utilising the mineral 
of their Motherland and _ starting enterprises 


established provincial ‘Commitiees, And 


industrial concerns, The cult of 


an iim: 
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of its central position for e¢ peting with others in 
the Indian Ocean pape but until we found the 
chemical, _ metallux and ‘mechanical workshops. as. 
attractive too I-caste students. as, the — ¢lass- 
rooms for law and: literature now the cry of 
_ Swadeshi, no matter how worthy the Pure ew bowies, 
_ will remain but an empty idee 9 . 3 
Bion * | 
: And it was here that the Benoa” national Tendo: 


1. Br t ,, ° Fu 


made technical education a distinct department of the 


Bengal National College. The Bengal ‘Technical 
Institute was solely meant for the technical “education 
of the students. Both the institutions were started in 
1906 and began to supply this desideratum to the 
industrial enterprises within a few years of their start. 
The Beagal Luxmi Cotton: Mills, the Hindustan Co- 
operative Assurance Society, the Bengal Nation 1 Bank, ’ 
the Bengal National Tannery, the Bengal Pottery. Werks: : 
and some ®ther manufacturing concerns were the first. 
fruits ‘Of this Swaseshi impulse, Some-of them did not 
prove successful while others have developed into big 
Swadeshi, so enthu- 
siastically advocated in Bengal in the late nineteenth : 
century, found its proper avenues for fulfitment _ in ek 
Swadeshi Movement of 1905 and 1906. 
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THE AMERICAN WATERCOLOUR EXHIBITION IN CALCUTTA. 


Exhibition will be inaugurated in the oles week" ot. 
January 1955 by Shri. Sri Prakasa, Governor of ‘Madras. . 

It may be recalled in this connection that the AU. 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society organised exhf bitions 
of individual foreign artists and collections received f ea 


American Watercolour Exhibition, consisting of the 
a works of seven noted American artists, viz, Win low 
| b Homer, Maurice Pendergast, John Marin, Charles Demuth, 

Edward Hopper, Charles Burchfield and Andrew Wyeth, 
Mave been selected from the various museums and 

- galleries of the United States, This Exhibition is 
sponsored by the American Federation of Art in. colla- 
on with the United States Government, and 

; organise’ by the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society. 
_ The 63 paintings which form the collection, were 

2 me - specially selected by the American Federation of 
; gs from, amongst others, the Brooklyn Museum, 
_ the Newark Museum, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 

a ‘Columbus Gallery of Arts and the Addison Rrallers of 
American Art. In Delhi, the Exhibition was opene’ on 

October 11 1954, in the Society’s premises at Old Mill 
E Rd by Mr. A, K. Chanda, Deputy Minister of 

External Affairs. In Calcutta, the Exhibition is scheduled 
- to be opened on November 15, 1954. by Dr. H. C. 
2 eK Governor of West Bengal, and in Bombay; 
er ee will be inaugurated by Shri G. S. Bajpai, Governor 

of ate on December 9, 1954. Tn Madras sae 


ae - * : 


foreign countries, in the. past. In 1946, the Socie 
organised the First International Contemporary Art 
Exhibition; in 1947, the First Inter-Asian Art Exhibi-. 
tion; in 1948, the Belgian Art Exhibition ; in 1950, the 
Indenessian Art Exhibition; in 1951, the Chinese Arts’ and 
Crafts Exhibition; in 1952, the Soviet Art Exhibition and_ 
in 1953, the Second International Contemporary Art. 
Exhibition. Apart from these, various oneman exhibitions — 
by foreion artists were also organised by the Society, | 
In undertaking such a country-wide exhibition, the 
All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society intend to enable , 
as many people of our country as possible to stuty. and 
appreciate the best watercolours and. hope that such 
contact will promote closer cultural understending 
between the two countries ci apedbactie Fine axes and — 3 
Crajts Society. Seay ib hae 
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_vverthrodwn. Babylon; 


abode of peace, 


" ‘principle of life into everything ‘that she touched, 


_basis of her 


overwhelmed other countries ‘of antiquity, 


owes 
ey es 
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Eevee Pa : ; 
bbe an By REZAUL KARIM, -m.4t, 3.1. 
Lu® glory of Thdia is nol. a distant. es of the dim ‘past, 


hut a living feality’ from the hoary history of our 
heloved land; ample evidence might be gathered to prove 
the ‘fact that long before the Greek and Roman 
civilization took any tangible shape India was on: the 
venith of her glory. The basis of Greek and Roman 
culture was materialism, pure and simple. From their 
art and literature, legends and fables, philosophy and 
scienee, paintings and sculptures and other allied 
‘branches of culture and ciwilization, we “can find the 
traces of a mind that was thoroughly imbued with a 
materialistic conception of life. The spiritual aspect of 


life, even if there were any trace of it in their works, 


was vague and shadowy, like the Il&lfunderstood 


inutterings of an’ infant just emerging into Tanhood 
from its state of nonage, 


But in Yndia, the basis and 
- foundation of her culture and civilization was something 
» higher, nobler, sublimer than that of the ancient countries 
of the Western world, It was this spiritual and moral 
culture and civilization that India has 
survived all the trials and tribulations which swept 
away in their wake almost all the nations of antiquity. 
Nations- and kingdoms: and empires were founded and 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Perisa,— 
Gone are they into the eternal 
It requires the serttinising pen of a 
Gibbon and Momsen to revive their ancient glories 
from the limbd of oblivion. India also faced the same 


Where are they now? 


trials and tribulations, the same mighty and cruel hand 
.-of time; 


but stil] she is standing on her own legs in 
all her'slory and greatness with added lustre and 
splendour. Where are-those races of the Gréeks who 


, gave hirth to Socrates, Plato and Aristotle? Where are 
ale 
these 


people of the mighty Rome who produced Cato, 
Cicero, Seneca, Virgil and Marcus Aurelius? Gone and 
vangnished are they. No trace of these people is to 
he found anywhere in the world to-day, Our mother 
India bad survived all the difficulties and dangers that 
How is: it 
that while other countries could not -survive the shock, 
India conld? The answer is to be found in the very 
basis of India’s civilization and culture. The -Greeks ' 
and the Romans were Aryans, just as the Indians were. 
But oh! what a difference! India knew how .to make 
compromise with alien elements, how .to make: others’ 
friends, how to behave pioperly, nobly,.and ‘grandly. how 
to. love and serve mankind.and how to infuse a spiritual 
It 
, power 
“spirituality 


is this all-embracing, ’ 
and spirit, 


9 


* all-equalising 
‘this sublime 


all-loving, 
this" loving nature, 


ris 






- * JNDIA’S MESSAGE TO THE WORLD — - 


- robust civilization and spiritual culture. 


iat stood her in good stead against all the dangers and 
dificulties that came to overcome her, : 
this noble spirit be our guide; be our beacon-light, them 


Even today, if 


we will never be beaten down by any power, on earth. 


in. this tempest-tossed and heat-oppressed world, where 
might and not right and justice is the measure of things, 
So’ long India was under grinding pressure of a foreign: 


dom.nation, India’s encased soul was crying for emanci- « 
the 


But still, it must be admitted that 
India could noi be crushed by any’ 
The genius of India has 


pation, 
elernal spirit of 
foreign power. 


Rather our culture and ideal will inaugurate a hew age” 


do * 2. Sw, 


es 


withstood © 


the test of ages, since it has flowered out a conscious- . 


ness co-eyal with- that which created 
Through crystal concentration. and fiery discipline 


the universe, . 
in- ~ 


numeérable sages and seers have garnered the . essence’ 


of life's truth and beauty uid gathered ‘rdre. beauties of 
vision unconquerable and everlasting. The 


gift of - 


intuition has never been denied to the Indian thinkers. 


whose thought is a challenge to changing circumstances 
and shifting ideals which may for. 
India’s history, seem to cloud it, but never transform 
it from iis inherent values of the eternal to the super- 
ficial and fleeting values of time, It is a paradox of 


brief periods in 


history that how after centuries of foreign domination? 


India and her owm 
ft is because: 
its very essence here was the breathy of 
eternal ‘soul, a never-dying enérgy which kept her alive 
through all these terrible and irying ages. The Scy- 
thians, Huns, Greeks Pathans, Mogbuls and- 
men came to India with different aims and motives, 


could retain her vilal energy 


in 


aly 


Engljsn- - 
All: 


of them, except the last one, were absorbed in her all- | 


Such - 
elements into one: 


embracing bosom, and wére made one with hey, | 
a harmoniots blending of divergent 


body is rarely to be found anywhere in the long course - 


of world’s history. ~ In fact, India presents a unique 
cxample of unity in diversity which is- one. of, the 
essential features of India’s culture. India has 
served. all, made nobody her enemy,, befriended. 
everyone with whom she came into contact, 
body refused to be iwoven into the wonderful . texture 
of India’s unity, he had to go away from her- But it 
is -unthinkable that a.man should ‘live in India, and 
would not become a part of -India. 
to go away because they refused to he. one. with India. 


con" 
with 
If anvy- 


The English had, | 


India has a message to the world: and that message is 


love, truth dnd -non-injury to any living- creature, be it 
small or great, which has been very finely. enunciated 
by Mahatma Gandhi as the message of. Non,violenee, 


} r 
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Now that India has been politically emancipated -from 
the bondage of foreign domination, a great duty has 
fallen upon her children ‘to fulfil the unrealised dreams, 

dreamed by the sages and seers of the past generations, 

It is up to the Indians of the présent day to raise the 
standard of that love, truth and harmony of human, 
races which is the distinctive characteristic of Indiam 
culture. The present-day world with all its agonies 
and miseries, with all its atom hombs and explosives and 
other destructive forces. is on its trial. Can the 
materialistic. concept and outlook of life of the Westerm 
civilization save the modern world from impending castas- 
trophe? The Western civilization is nothing but an 
extension of the Greek and Roman civilization with all 
their sins- and crimes minus; their vigorous sense of 
subjective beauty. Of the- earth and earthy, of the flesh: 
and fleshly, the present civilisation of the West has no 
inner soul, ihe spiritual urge behind it, Its Cluarchills and, 
Trumans, its Hitlers and Mussolinis cannot changé the 
face of the world, nor can they establish abiding peace 
on it. Jf any country can save the modern world, it is 
India and India alone. But it is not the Indian of 
Nathuram Godse, rather it is the India of Rabindranath, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sri Aurobindo. 


What is the fundamental evil of the modern world? 
It is the non-réecognition of the fact that love and truth 
are panacea for all evils, Where love and truth reside, 
there cannot reside lusi, greed and violence. After two 


great devastating wars the whole world is sick of violence. — 


, But has the West learnt any lesson from them? Rather 
all the Western countries are now rushing headlong to 
another war of more destructive nature, Can this Europe 
with whom the be-all and end-all of life is the founding 
of new empires, newer markets, bring peace in the 
world? They cannot solve the world problem; they 
cannot establish world peace; they cannot think in terms 
of “ore world” based on love, peace, equality, fraternity 
and brotherliness of the whole human race. Materialism 
and imperialism are twin brother which are eating into the 
vitals of the entire world. In their very nature they are 
bound to create world-war. And when the war will 
come, they will dance with joy, for then fresh opportunity 
will present themselyes for further exploitation, Things 
of which the origin is violence, which gather their food and 
life from: violence and which express themselves in the 
cutbursts of ruthless warfare are the root cause of most 


of the evils of the modern world. Violence is a cursé on . 


the body politic of human society. No greater sin on 
mind and soul of a nation can be imagined than the 
mobilization of the péople on a gigantic. scale to kill a 
fellow-brother of one country for no offence of his, The 
administrative system of the modern world, of which the 
fundamental basis is violence, is against all canons of 
justice. morality, lové and truth: nay more, it is against 
the concept of God, What we find in the modern 
world is nothing but the manifestations of violence, 
bloodshed, raping, malice, lust, greed and a. negation of 
all that is good and noble, and godly im life. The 
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remedy Hes in a ‘lk of love, peace and brotherliness, 
in a word, complete non-violence in word, thought and 
deed. Long ago the great seers and thinkers of India 
gave solutions of all these evils that are the cankers of 
modern civilization, The fundamental principle of their 
message is love, truth and non-violence, The great | 
teaching of Buddha and Mahabir are still applicable 
to the conditions of the modern world. They thought 
not of man alone; but the entire living creature was 
the object. of, their tender care. “Harmlessness to - all 
living creatures,” that was the message of Buddha and 
Mahabir. Shri Chaitanya taught us the lesson of love 
to all creatures. His was a life devoted to the service 
of mankind. Prince. Dara Shikoh preached the message 
of unity of all religions of the world. His famous book 
Majmaul Bakrain is a monumental work in ‘which he 
tried to est@blish a synthesis between Hinduism and 
Islam, He also translated the Upanishads and other 
Sanskrit books into Persian, and tried his best to create 
a fusion of different cultures into one harmonious whole. 
Keshab Chanara Sen Rama- 
krishna Paramhamsa Dev, Swami V,ivekananda—all 
of them taught the lessons of love, truth and sacrifice 
as the panacea for ihe ills of the ‘modern age. Last, 
but not. least, come our Bapuji Mahatma Gandhi, and 
with his message of Ahimsa (non-violence) he roused 
the slumbering people from their age-long ‘lethargy. It 
is certain that he gave us no new lesson, but out of the 
old principles of non-violence, love and truth he created 
a new outlook of life, a new ideology, and a new 
background from which he launched a ceaseless. struggle 
against the modern materialistic age. He showed tor the 
world that by a method of peace, truth and love-the 
sorest evils of the world could be remedied, the greatest 
dificulties could be overcome and a nation fettered and 
cribbed under tke iron chain of a powerful imperialist 
emancipated by non-violent weapon, 
To redress a grievance, to remedy a wrong, non-violent 
method is more powerful than. any weapon the world has 
ever conceived, You can eradicate all evils by non-violent 
methods, The fundamental thing in Gandhiji’s teaching is, 
“End does not justify the means, Your means should be as _ 
pure as your end.” He extended the scope of non-violence 
and applied the teachings of Buddha on a more exten- 
sive field, and made world-wide appeal for its aecept- 
ance as the surest means to solve the difficulties of the 
Non-violence 
is the sectrity of human life, It is the -preserver 
of culture and civilization of the world. It. is’ the law 
of life. All the good and noble qualities that are 
necessary for making up a fully developed ‘man’ come 
from non-violence, But it is not the non-violence of the 
weak, rather it is the non-violence of the strong which 
is worth having, Gandhiji has again and again told 
us that non-violence is not the weapon of the imbecile ~ 
and dullard, it is a weapon of the brave, strong and 


able-bodied person, It is not an abstract and unpracti- 


cal ideal, not an unrealisable catchword of a visionary 


idealist. Our great Bapuji has made experiment with 
it, and amidst a situation of diverse difficulties and 
dangers has proved the efficiency of non-violence as 
surest means to establish a just cause and 
redress a just grievance. After ‘making his own ex- 
periment with it he gave it to the world as the final 
message of India, There is an inner contradiction 
between the ideals of non-violence and all those ideals 
that have created imperialism, capitalism and fascism. 
The latter ideals cannot linger for a moment where an 
atmosphere of non-violence has been created. WNon- 
violence is a complete religion, a perfect system of life, 
and a whole code .of moral and ethical law. Standing 


upon the solid foundation of non-violence one can hase . 


his life, mould his ideas and thoughts, guide and control 
his action and remains as an ideal, an exemplar, a 
beacon-light to the world from which’ wM] radiate the 
refulgent glory and splendour of heaven, That day 
might be far off when the whole world would adopt 
non-violence as the basis of life. But we can predict 
this much that unless the people of the woyld adopt non- 
violence, thexe never would dawn the mucli eexpected 
“Millennium” on this war-worn carth. Today the world 
is guided by the noxious theory of “Preparedness for 
war is the best prevention against war,” But history has 
proved that this theory is an additional impetus for 
war, It is preparedness for non-violence, for creating 
an atmosphere of Jove and truth that is the best preveri- 
tion against all wars. The message of non-violence as 
propounded by Gandhiji is the message of India to the 
war-weary and materialistic world. It is the message 
of hope to the millions of toiling and moiling masses 
who are being daily exploited by a few handful of 
interested persons. ‘Today the world problem has 
reached such a crucial stage that nothing can save it 
except some radiéal changes and thorough over-hauling 
of the entire ideology of the cult of war and violence, 
The world can be saved by the message of non-violence 
and all those ideals that are inseparably linked with it. 
Gandhiji as a torch-bearer of love: and truth has shown 
to the world, not by precept alone, but by a noble 
example realised in his life, that non-violence can be 
used as the surest weapon to fight agdinst all the evils of 
the. modern world, Non-violence has proved the fact that 
in the whole world-order an inner soul, an underlying 
spirit- pervades in and through évery phenomenon. If 
truth, love and peace he the basis of life, then there is 
no contradiction in the world-order, no conflict between 
man. and man, between nation and nation, and country 
and country, Conflicts. arise when claim of love and 
truth is abandoned for the attainment of _ selfish ends, 
undue priviliges and wrong interests and false hopes 
and aspirations. Create that atmosphere where love and 
truth can Have their complete mastery, then you will 
find that all conflicts will end, all conttadictions will 
cease to exist. Look at from a higher plane, there jis no 
difference betwteen man and man, nation and nation, Every 
man, each nation is the handiwork of God who is love 


But India never made murderers 
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and truth, Can two truths be accepted and rejected 
at the same time? Why ihen do we see conflict and 
contradiction everywhere? It is because we look ‘at every 
thing with jaundiced and atrophied eyes. And so we- 
find clashes and conflicts. Remedy the defect of your 
eyes by the. ointment of non-violence, and you will 
find that there is no difference, no conflicts and clashes 
among mankind. For want of proper foresight and 
noble-hearted generosity we cannot understand and 
appreciate and feel the pulse of inner, unity of mankind, 
If love and truth be the guide of our life, then we can ° 
feel that indwelling unity that pervades among all 
mankind. Basis of non.wiolence is love and truth and 
from Just, greed, batred and. malice springs violence. 
Shall India abandon her soul and spirit in search of | 
material happiness and earthly well -heinig ¢ ? | 

In the past India had showed to the world the path — 
of truth and love. Now that she has attained her free. 
dom by following the path) of non-violence, can she 
follow a different course and be a hand-bound disciple 
of Europe? The ideal of Europe is in every way 
different from the ideals of India, For many years the 
theory of exclusive salvation was the guiding force of 
all the European nations. But in India the right of 
private judgment in matters, secular and ecclesiastical, 
has . been accepted as the surest guarantee to civil 
liberty. In Europe the theory of “end justifies the 
means” was always the golden rule of conduct. But 
India hated and abhorred such ideas. Here stress was 
always put more on means than on ends. The Indian. - 
theory: of conduct is that means must always be as pure 
as the ends. Europe believe in the principle that “a 
good death is better than. good life.’ Therefore often 
times some murderers of men were canonised as saints, 
on the theory that the cause of such murder was noble, 
her heroes, however 
noble was the caiisé. Therefore India believes that « 
good life is better than 2 good death. It is for thie 
reason that religious persecution was unknown in India. 


, There was no Inquisition Court in India, no buming 


of heretics, no order of the Jesuits to enforce a system. 


‘of beliefs upon an unwilling peonle. Peace-loving India. - 


Hes worshipped her Buddhas, Nanaks, her Kabirs, and 
Chaitanyas more than her heroes of war. Evrope | 
taught people to protect religion by murder and perse- 
‘eution. But India taught people to save religion by. 
serving’ men ‘irrespective of caste, creed and nationality. | 
“Nara-Narayan” is the ever-recurring slogan of~ Indian 
sages and séers, warriors and patriots, Europe says 
that. a good death is better than a good life, India: has 
rejected that theory. and has declared once and for all 
that a good. fife is better than every other way of life. 
The ideal human héing in India is the just, noble, rea- 
sonable, peaceful, humane and cultivated man living 
in an ordered and harmonious society. The famous 
author of the Immitition. of Christ has remarked that all 
men desire peace, but few desire those things that make — 
for peace, Gandhiji by his creed of non-violence has 
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sought to create -that state aaa atmosphere a the world. 

wuich would make for peace. To create, to, remould 

and to shape a mentality ‘that’ will set its face against 

all sorts of violence in-all shape and form. that is the 

real solution, and Gandhiji. strove to do that; ,and he 
gave his life for the realisation of that ideal. With 
him success was not the end—but pure and peaceful 
means, noble love, lefty truth, the unsoiled hand, the 
‘free mind, and unshakable courage that will bring a 
millennium on this earth that will establish lasting peace 
in the ‘world, ee as 
After freedom an additional, burden has fallen upon 

the shoulders of the youth of our country, But what 

are they doing now? Faction, party. and party-polities 
Have engrossed all their attention. It is not so that 

life should be lived. Gur young generation should re- 
member that the whole world is looking towards India. 
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“We must have to accept the things that we cannot 
change, hiaye the courage to change things we can. and 
the wisdom to know the difference’ *_with these living 
“words of faith and friendship the adults of Denmark, 
zighily guided. and controlled, changed the History of 
‘Denmark with the gospel of co-operating truths, “We 
wender, at--the practical -achievements of the people of 
‘small Denmark making such large contributions. Dr. 
‘Peter Manniche, M.A. L.WD., Principal, _ International 
‘College, Elsinore, Denmark, 4 competent authority on 
Sesial (Adult) Education, entertains the’ opinion that 
‘through co-operative societies, formed and fostered by the 
adults, the people obtain half the capital for the purchase 
of lands, buildings, implements and good livestock. Of 
20C.COo farmers he says, 190000 are members of ‘oné or 
several Co- -operative Societies éxchanging mutual neéeds’ 

Tr is really wonderful. that 90% Of “Europe’s milk 
and 88% of pigs are supplied, by ‘Denmark Co- 
operative Societies. Contribiating. one-third of the world 
‘trade in butter, and one-half of the world trade in bacon, 
Denmark has left many a large country behind. These 
Co-operative Societies owe much to the average. Social 
Adult Workers who have ability to speak in local’ dialects 
to the unlettered people living in the seclusion of cottages. 
-Tkey have broad outlook, sincerity of putpose and intensive 
application, have good judgement and resourceful- 
ness to inspire and attract, are mature in age and ex- 
perience atid have cultivated dignity of labour. : They are 
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of the world. 


‘litle Gandhijis with all his: grandness and 


‘prophets of India, 


go eran. ADULT EDUCATION 
Tis. Possibilities 
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Our Bapuji is no longer. a us, It is vp to’ the youths of 
our country to complete the unfulfilled tasks of Gandhiji, 
and to carry the message of India to the four -corners 
Every individual young man and woman 
‘would so strive that he or she might become so many, 
nobility. 
Each individual should fulfil in his life the message that 
India has - to give to the world. Each group of, young 
men and women should consiruct here and now some . 
working model of better society imagined by saints and 
Let our people give up that fissi- 
parous tendency, that party spirit and factious method, 
and make. their motherland an ideal heaven and noble 
abode of love and truth and ‘peace and  sécurily se 


that the whole world might déclare that at Jast < Utopia 


has been established, a kingdom of God Has come upon 
this’ ‘earth, Rmen. « 
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‘By RAIHARAN CHAKRABARTL, wars, 
Principal, Banipurx’ Janata (People’s) College 


accustomed to hard conditions of life and 
forgetful of personal difficulties Thus the vision, imagina- 
tion and application of. the Social Adult Workers contri- 
buted much towards the consolidation of the co- “operating 
adult_ farmers and co-ordinating adult workers under ° 
different centres into concentrated Co-operative Societies : 
for the welfare ‘of the whole of the country, 

Denmark’s example is inspiring. Some represeniatives, 
of West Bengal have’ sailed for that land of - action. 
Denmark's inexhaustive world siipply of butter’ and bacon 
is really wonderful, What is Denmark ? Where | Hes 
the secret of success? Why is it so successful, while the 
‘other countries, having great resources of health, - 
wealth and education, have met ‘with disappointment and 
failure 7 ? Denmark has lessons to teach! We in India 
are lacking in sincere co-operation and unity of thought, 
action and “speech. Denmark has lessons for those who 
are ignorant. of the active potency of Adult Education 
and of Co-operation. 

India has keenly ‘felt the necessity of community 
projects, social "projects and individual projects . on the 
‘basis of Social Education Schemes: Bihar “is ‘going 
ahead of all other provinces in India with reference: to 
the spread of Adult Education.. India could not 
materialise the dream of the Father of India in the tinue 
sense of the term. The illiterate adults in villages have- 
heen. ‘neglected. Many of the villages have sunk to the 
level of stark ignorance. Poverty, starvation and hunger 


7 ? 


; are 
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TAVe svared the farmers and workers . in the face, ‘The 
villagers, driven by the force of blind ‘destiny to soal- 
killing superstitions, and body-killing pestilence and 
disease, have been heading towards the inevitable end. 

Within these few years after the introduction of 
Social (Adult) Education in rural areas, agricultural 
output has, by every possible means, increased, the 
problem of unemployment in rural areas has been 
tackled through the introduction of ‘new schemes and 
plans, village communications Wave improved, indigenous 
handicrafts and small-scale ‘industries are being 
promoted, Social Education Organisations. have infused | 
life into the dry bones‘ of the illiterate people who, with, 
their eyes open, could.not see what was in front of them.; 
In some parts of 24-Parganas where ‘Social Education ‘ 


has been accepted as a living force, children at, the ages 


of 7. and 8 were seen to recite beautiful poems of! 
Rabindranath, some women. on the. wrong sige of forty 
. were heard to déliver speechss and recite long poems 
freely. Cottage industry products. of these places are of 
finished excellence. 2 

There are cross-currents of country polities. In 
villages many leaders will have to face stern realities, They 
must not be lost in the labyrinths of’ village. polities. 
Project workers and social education, workers will have 
to inspire people by. identifying themselves with the 
villagers and making the villagers’ cause their own, 
Adult "Education is one of the primary factors that may 
do away with many an. evil. 

In The Outline of. History by H. G. Wells we find 
this interesting ‘Outlook for Mankind’: 


“Whatever- be the fate of mankind, there can 
be little question that the attainment of a federa- 
ration of all humanity, together with a sufficient 
megsure of. social justice to ensure health, education, 
and.a rough equality of opportunity to most of the 
“chil dren born into the world, would mean such a 
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release and increase of human energy. as to open a 
new phasé in human. history. The enomoys waste, , 
causéd by the mutual injuries of coMpeting great 
pewers and the still more enormous waste due to the 
under-productiveness of great masses of people either 
because they ate tog wealthy for stimulus or too poor 
for eficieacy, would. cease, There would he a 
vast inerease in the supply of human necessities, a 
rise in the standard of life,.and in men’s, ideas of 
what is considered a necessity, a development of 
transport’ and every kind of convenience, and a 
multitude of people would be transferred from om 
grade production to such. higher work as art of all 
kinds, teaching, scientific research, and the like. All 
over the world there would be a selling free of 
human. capacity, such as has occurred, hitherto only 
in small places and through previous limited phases 
of prosperity and security.” 


There is. wastage in India in the field of: education, 
-in the field of religion, in the work of-demand and supply. 
After the attainment of: Political Independence there 
has been an Honest and sincére attempt at having a pro- 
per adjustment of demand and supply and solving economic 


‘and educational problems but it has not always been 


successful. Many-a constructive scheme and plan fell 
through. .The reasens are not far to Seek, There was 
a great want of co-operative minds and co-ordinating 
‘actions, among ‘the adults in stagnant villages 
in- the dark days before (Independence. Now 4 
‘certain change has ‘taken . place. There’ are 
raw minds with raw jdeas and actions. Unless these 
yaw materials are converted into finished products by 
accordance with tHe co-operative Adult Educational 
principles of Denmark which has created a history of 
economic and educative réforms and reorganisations on, 
the basis of Adult Education, the future of Free India: 
cannot be promising. Adult Education is a- panacea of: 
many village evils that are sapping the foundation af: 
society. . i va 24 | 
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MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


The World of Voices 
In the sphere -of resonance, 
we shall meet, 


ar meeting, not of the eye, 


but in an ata of soulful resonance: 
On the checkerboard of diverse itunes, 


4 hemmed in by the haze of multiple notes. 
In every sound 


with its distinct hue entwined, 
Your thought-image takes shape: 


Woven in criss-cross colours 


of multiple melody, 


Your «diverse echoes keep me emblamed: 


In the hieroglyphic maze of form’ and flesh, 
smell, colour and rhythm, 
I catch a glimpse of thee: 
Lose for a. moment, 
to hold it again: 
But, Oh when shall it be, 
Beyond all reach, 
In the realm of pondering, 


Where words fail, . 


and the mind fears to tread. 
Silhouette of sounds, 
Where. the. fragrance of life-blossoms 
melts into the sonata of non-life,. 
In the blaze of beauty. - 
which no eye may ever see, 
Upon the non-terrestrial plane 
without sound and colour, 
Silhouettes . . only silhouettes . . . 


The Serenade 
Is it a drink of honey, 
or heaven’s ambrosia, 
_ in thé goblet of the ky: 
In the. whisperings of air 
is it love that speaks? 
The soft breaths 
‘Shiver like first love, ° 
Rainbow lilting notes 
ripple like the stream. 


Peeping from behind a curtain of green, 


a beauteous fairy queen, 
A. bird, : 
A bride, 

A brook gurgling by. 


By SOCHI RAUT ROY 


- The earth, 


lips parted in sweetest dream, 


As serenade nonpareil. 


The scorching breath of noon - 


Swoons in every tautened note, 


Underwriting the sounds that.reach the air; 
Like the deepmost peal of thunder - 

sleeping at the bottom of the sea, 

and, floating up to the world of. bearitig, 

Negating the senses, = 
In theesuggestiveness of notes arene 
Broiled in sun-fire. 
Voices in the Dark 


Soft and dark : 

Voices in the dark and solitary room 
beat their wings like mossy-grey moths. : .. 

Worms of voices; 


The craggy walls echo through their dead lips 


To the fading footsteps of tombstoned ae 2 
The voices gently stir, 

taking foggy shapes, and vane. 
Into the frozen garden out of decors 

where fins of lifeless trees point to the sky. 


Darkness hovers like a lover’s ‘ghost 
over the tomb of a girl lying cold, 
Soundless clatter of the planets moving. 
through the alleys of heaven, 
drowned in quietude, 
. like laughter in sleep. 
Dead voices hear and speak. . 


Walls whisper thro’ their shaggy cracks 
The shadows on the staircase 
rise in Infanta’s flesh 
by sudden cyprean touch, | 
(fingers of time pointed at. them) 
They fade away and are lost 
amidst the dead trees outside 
washed by the gilt ime of the moon 
hung .from the heéaven’s archipelago. 
Tides of shadow-faces roll by. 


Dark voices 

Still voices speak, 

Walking in sleep 
through the needle-eye of time. 
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MATISSE 


By JACQUES GRELLET 


Wenry Matisse, born in 1869 in Nortkern France, 
belonged to that extraordinary generation. which gave 
to France and to the world such glorious names as 
Bergson, Jean Jaures, Romain Rolland, Charles Peguy, 
Paul Valery, Andre Gide, Paul Claude, Leon Blum, 
Debussy or Cezanne, 

His parents sent him to Paris to study Law, which 
he did up.to the Bachelor’s degree. But as soon as he 
could he joined the Ecole des Beaux Arts where he had as 
fellow-students Marquet and Rouault, ° 

In 1895, Impressionism was still flourishing and in 
spite of the reaction which Seurat, on the one hand, and 
Gauguin with the “Nabis’ on the other had started, 
Matisse was first of all influenced by Clatide Monet and 
Pissaro, ° . 

But his personal inclination as also Cezanne’s influ- 
ence soom led him towards more intellectual research; 
he made use of pure colours, without any mixture, so 
as to provoke intense contrasts from which forms arose. 

Little by little he was heading towards that 
aesthetic known as “fauvism’: predominance of the 
coloured surface, flat but rich, overvolume ; a simplification 
which does away with details, keeping only the essen- 
tials; a search for rhythm and harmony, os 

The bitth -of cubism in 1907 had not left Matisse 
indifferent (indeed, he wag considered its sponsor). In 
1912 he inclined towards a more abstract form of paint 
ing, if not entirely hermetic, and restrained his . palette 
to dark and dull shades, while his drawing, always very 
pure, became hard, 


cal 


time. This marked the birth of a new Matisse. Settled 


in Nice, in the South of France, he was gripped by the 
joy of living and tenderness which manifested themselves 
in voluptuous compositions: happy 


(Young Oriental Woman, 1919: The Pieno Lesson, 1923). 


But, it was in 1931 that he had the opportunity of | 


showing.the mastery which he had acquired: he was 


commissioned to execute an immense fresco on “Dance” — 


feminine figures, 
immobile or asleep, intimate scenes in oriental luxury 





for Pittsburgh (U.S.A.). The long dancing figures, © 


which are never less than 12 feet high, stretch out into 


linear arabesques which encircle a uniform colour with- - 


out any care for relief: grey on a pink 


background. 


Matisse combined the various contrary” aspirations: 


which he had successively experienced: charm. and 
grandeur, sensualism and imtellectualism. The subject 
is simplified in the extreme, 


From this individualism, or rather from that sin- 


cerity towards oneself, sprang the sincerity of -the work, 


alternately abstract and coloured, immediate and thought- ~ 
out, ricki and bare, voluptuous and voluntary, brillieni — 


but reasoned. 

In 1937 he studied a new mode of expression. 
“paper cut-outs” which he used for the first time in a 
decor for ballet and which he was later to utilize very 
often. | 

From 1949, he devoted himself to the construction 
and decoration of a small chapel in Vence, near Nice, 
which he finished in 1952 and 


But shortly afterwards he reacted violently against -~ probability, as the artistic testament of this great 


“non-figurative” art, in’ which he had dabbled for a 
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painter. 
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DR. GUPTA’S HISTORY-OF THE INDIAN STAGE 


A Review* 


By Prov. O. C. GANGOLY 


Ever since the pioneer: work of Sylvain Levi, Le 
Theatre Indian, was published in 1890, 
have been accumulating for the study of the origin 


and history of the Indian drama. and Indian theatre, . 


and varios scholars (Schuyler, Pischel, Keith, 
Luders, Coomaraswamy, Mankad, Pisharaoti, Ragha- 
van, Yagnik, Monmohan Ghose, S. K. De) have from 
time to time dealt with important aspects of a great 


materials” 


theme. And to Dr. C. B. Gupta belongs the credit 
of bringing under foeus and scholarly ‘critica! 
examination, all the available data bearing on a very 
fascinating theme. Unstinted praise is due to the. 
author for presenting with commendable brevity a 
large mass of data, within a small compass of oniy 


210 pages, covering 12 chapters. The most important — 


of his researches are contained in -Chapter III (Con- 


whicki remains, in all. 


and, black © 


* 





“shruction oe ae ‘THientre), he. Iv 
‘sauitations) , Ch. Vv (Paraphernalia) and Ch. VI 
(Accessory Arts). The author's valuable contribution: 
sonsists in: the discussion of the origin of the curtain 


(yavamka) and his successful -demolition’ of the so- 


walled Greek influence on Indian drama. , His 
bibliography, though: fairly. exhaustive, proving his 
extensive reading, Is not perfect, and. is marred by 
important omissions. (2.9, Harowitz Indian, Theatre, 
Kxeith’s- article .in BSOS, I, Dr. K. C. Pandey’s 
Abhinavagupta, 1935, Wijesekhara’s article, 7, H.-G, 
June, 1941, Saunders “Portrait,-Painting “as a Dra- 


“matic Device in Sanskrit, Plays,” JAOS, Vol. 39, and 


“the present reviewer's “Evidences. foi the Barly. History 
of Indian Drama,” NJ.A.; June 1942). It is not clear 
if. the author had ‘studied ‘the text’ 6f the Natya-V eda- 
‘Viwiti. But, for ‘these bibliographical omissions, 
the supervising Professor and. the insufficiency of ‘our 
-cosearch hbranes in our Universities are to be 
blamed and not our author. While high. commenda- 
tion is due. for the author’s 
verai, an important structure of. the Iidian Stage, 
he has placed himself urider a difficulty by preparing 
‘ speculative diagram ‘of“the ‘Triangular variety of 
a (p. 43), where the two Mgttavaranis (solid 


structures) shut out a view of the. Ranga-pitha by the 


audience seated in the Ranga-mandala .(auditorium). 
He has missed Dr. M.- M. Ghosh’s significant 


ae 


remark: “No Matlavanani. has. been prescribed in ease . 


of the Triangular play-houise” (NatyazSastra, Bib. 
T nice, 1951, p. 58)., Another serious demerit 6f the 
thesis is the unfortunate and unscholarly ’ avoidance 
of any discussion of. chronology... His sag is that. 
the reference in the Avadana-sataka (p. 149) i _ the 
earliest record of a play. being enacted. on de stage 
is not. supported by any suggestion. for date. .The 
author has not followed the usual practice. of thesis- 


writers of citing original passages of the texts dis- . 


eussed. These citations would have made his presen-~ 


tations miore useful and avoided misunderstandings.. 


The, citations of references to Employment of Paint- 
ing (pp. 64-65) are- quite irrelevant without, citations 
of the nature of pictorial decorations of the stage. 
After citing references to portrait painting in some 


‘Sanskrit: plays (fully dociimented -by Saunder’s article 


not ‘read by the author); the author is left to indulge 
in surmises: “Then (?). the walls between the ranga 


(Scenic _ Repre- 


‘interpretation, of Matta-- 


‘strsa-and nepathya griha might have been painted to . 


represent the most interesting scenes of the play AQillars 
and ceiling of the theatré might also be painted as we 
find paintings in the Ajanta Caves” (p. 68). ‘While 
_the make-up of actors included painting of the limbs 
(anga-rachana), the author has maintained a mys- 
terious silence on the. question, if any pbackground- 
painted scenes indicating landscape or architectural 
environments of the happenings .-visualised in the 
plays. were .ever used in ancient Indian Stages. The 


™~ . / 


ul ae has nob adequately dealt, with the problem of 
the origin of the Indian drama. It had ‘been sug- 
gested by the earlier writers that the drama musi. 
have developed from the dialogue of the Vedic texts 


(Sambada); he does not make any attempt to 
demonstrate this development (ignoring the Yama 


and Yami episode). It is quite . probable that the 
Indian drama developed from Vedie dialogues as well 


as: from. various primitive ‘for ms,:such as tbe ‘Shadow- 


Play” and the “Puppet Play” (whip, : : the author 


summarily rejects) as well as the Picture-rolls ‘of the 
‘Saublukas referred to in Patanjali. 


He has ‘certainly 
passage in Patanjali 
26, 294) which he has wrongly 


misunderstood the famous 
(Mahabhasya, U1, pp. 


taken as pioving thé éxistenec. of full-fledged, drama. 


This misunderstanding could have been avoided by a 
study of Coemaraswamy’s | article: “Picture-Showmen” 
(.H.Q., V,.p. .182). And “there. is no justification for 
the assertion that the Mahabhasya. ' passage © proves 
that Kamasa-badha and Vali-bandha weré acted’ on the 
stage. The probabilities ate that even after the full- 

fledged sevolution of the Indian stage (aj-the time of 
the Buddha, as . suggested . by. Coomaraswamty),- the 


_ earlier and the. more primitive forms of the Saubhikas, 


the Shadow-Plays .and the Puppet-Plays, continued to 
be patronized by the populace as” cheap’ and ready 


‘form of popular dramatic . entertainment, 


dices e has 
developments 


Our author with commendable 
attenipted to cover the contemporary 


of the ‘Indian stage under European influence, with . 


a view to indicate the. paths on which- “our national 
theatre should or. might develop. “Ts ‘is well- known 
that our new? stage ‘has developed’ without ‘any con- 


. tach with our anciént traditions so that this excursion. © 


into modern ‘times is not. strictly relevant ‘to the 
thesis. And it was an embarrassing’ and’ a very difficult 
task to make any useful survey of. the New ‘Theatre 
now in the.'making, within the limits- ef the thesis. 
The greatest modern contributions have ecme: from -. 
Bengal but the author’s tredtment of the Bengal 
theatre is quite inadequate and clumsy (pp. 164-65). 
‘We have been at some pains to ‘point ott” the 
minor blemish in.this otherwise excellent theéis, as 
wo are cherishing the hope that Dr. Gupta will 
pursue the subject further and give us the result of 
his maturer studies in the form of an _ extiaustive 
treatise on the Indian stage, which he is eminently 
equipped to present. A word of praise is due to the 
publishers, whose past ventures have established their 
reputation by the. publication of many ‘ inspiring 
volumes on Indian culture. 
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* The indian Theatre (Its Origin and Development up to the 
‘Present Day) by Chandra Bhanu Gupta, Hindu: College,. Delhi. Univer- 
sity. being a ‘Thesis for a Dactorate presented in 1949, under the 
title “Presentation if Sanskrit Plays,’* to the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. Published by Motilal Banarasidas,. Post Box No. 75, Benaréa, 
OLS. Pp. 210. Three duaranns: Price Ra. 10 (First “Edition of | 
3 1000 copies}, 
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The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sént cannot” be guaranteed, 
Newspapers, periodicals, school ard college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 


magazine articles,. addresses; ete., are not 
received for review cannot ~-be acknowledged, nor can any 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews 


a # ENGLISH 

, SACRIFICE IN THE RIGVEDA (its Nature, 
- Influence, Origin and Growth): By K. i. Potdar, M.A, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 1953. Pp. wi +- 299. 
Pyiee Ks. 15, oe 

This is the most thorough and tHe most critical 
‘ work on the fascinating but difficult subject of Vedic 
 -salerifice that has appeared in recen$ years. The author 
"bases his work on an exhaustive study of the’ original 
‘ texts, his examiMation of the prevailing views is marked 
* by sound judgment, his style is admirfibly lucid and 
‘clear and $s occasionally enlivened by striking and 
original: similes. In the first chapter aptly called Diksha 
*the author passes in review the opinions of previous 
’ scholars from Max Muller to Renou and sums up their 


' differences under six heads. These pertain to the rela- . 


' tion between the. stages of the ritual in the Riguveda-~ 
-Samlita, and the later Vedic literature, the extent of 
‘ growth of the ritual in the Rigvedie period, the stages 
- of growth of the sacrifice during the ~ period of com- 
position of the Rigvedic hymns, the futual’ relations 
of the Rigvedic ‘hymns and the sacrifice, the basic idea 
of these relations and lastly, the nature and influente 
of the salorifice in the Rigvedic times. At the end of his 
_ discussion the author gives us a valuable summary: 
_ of his views onthe origin and development of the 
conception of sacrifice in the Rigveda. His conclusions 
may be summarised in the following way. The Rig- 
Vedic Sacfifilce originated with the idea of propitiating 
the divinities through Agni with the help of the hymns 
. and’ the offerings so that the progress of the individual 
as wWell-as the group should become possible. There 
. Were four stages of its growth. The first stage, that 
“ of individual effort, was marked by the worship of 
individual’ divinities with the help of the-fire kindled 


Umwversity. D.C. 1/16, Pp. 288. Price Re, 1-12, - 


The receipt of books 


enquiries relating © 


noticed. 
and notices is published. oo 
Hprror, The Modern Review. we 
MAHAYOGI (Life, Sadhana and Teachings of. 
Aurobindo): By h. kh. Diwakar, with a Foreword by. 


K, M. Munshi. Published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 


Chaupatty, Bombay, in 1953, under Bhavan’s Bool’ 

Written by the present Governor of Bihar, a: 
patriot, philosopher and scholar, onee a professor of” 
Hnglish and journalist, and admirer of ‘ Sri Aurobindo: 
from his schoo] days, these pages are as the - author: 
himself says, “indicative rather than exhaustive, stimu-; 
lative more than narrative, suggestive instead of being: 
exhaustive.” Dates and facts mentioned appear to be. 
quite reliable.. Read along with Sri Aurobirido on: 
idomself and the Mother (published by Aurobindo. 
Ashram} Pondicherry) one gets a full glimpse -of the’ 
great hie it portrays. | 

The book is the outcome of the endeavours of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan whose aiin is to bring our 


. present and coming generations into close contacts with. 


Bharatiya Vidya “through a study of forces, moves 
ments, motives, ideas, forms and art of creative life-' 
energy through which it has expressed itself in’ differen}: 
ages as a sitgle continuous process.” “Their objective 
being not to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an 
uNreasoning passion for .change; nor to retain a form 
or attitude which in the light of modern times can be 
replaced by another form or attitude which is truer. 
and more effective expression of the Spirit of Bharatiya: 
Vidya,” | we 

These are very good and healthy objectives for any 
institution that intends to serve any nation in making, 
Furst part of the objective is easy to follow ahd is well. 
taken care of in the book. But with due deference to 
the learned author and the respected editor, we must 
say that the second objective has not been attended to.. 


with the same care. It is a pity when the author brands: 
the pioneers of Indian awakening as “sponsors of re«. 
tormist movement based on Western pattern,” (p. 11) . 
and ‘counts among them. Raj@ Rammohun Roy and - 
Bralimananda Keshub Chunder, Sen. Even the names” 
of Keshub Chunder Sen and ‘Devendra Nath T agore - 
have been omitted from the index. It shows a lack ‘of: 
proportion, of study and knowledge -of history of . 
recent times. Let us look around and see as to what 


in the household and the hymns composed in honour 
of the particular deity, the composer -and the priest 
- being the same person. The second stage, that of co- 
operative. effort, was marked by the addition of a 
- second priest (adhvaryw) to the original hotri, the 
_ worship of joint divinities and groups’ of divinities as 
“well as Visvedevas and so forth. The third stdge was 
marked by the tise of different icategories of priests 
with the brahman or the purohita at their head, the 


_ introduction of animal sacrifice and the division of the 
priests into two classes, one concentrating on the 
technique of sacrifice and the- other engaged in its 
intellectual. pursuit. The fourth stage was marked 
by the transition to thé mechanical aspect of the sacri- 


is. the pattern of life today all the world over? Is if not 
a march towards a harmonious blending of all?- Mere 
toleration-is out of date. This is the age of active 
participation. Does not Universalism come first in our - 
life today fostering nationalism within its bosom.as the. 


‘spring of originality ahd variety having organic unity? 
Are not patterns daily- undergoing complete meta- 
morphosis? Today conservatism or sectarianism is. sin, 
It is not within human power to stop -the chariot of 
graphy bring this-highly useful and informative volume the Lord. Rammohun and Keshub were prophets of. 
to a close, Gs ane 1 SX _ the New Age and put their hands to the work of the 
U.N. Guossan. Lord. They nationalised’ foreign ideas and institutions, | 


joo ae 


fice in the Brahmanas. The author (rather surprisingly) 
fixes the separation of the Indo-Aryans from the 
Tranians at the end of the second stage. An index of 
important passages, a general index and a select biblio- 
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They discovered the Oriental Christ and enriched the 
whole of the orientél life thereby. 
science and harmonised it. with life. And by their 
foreign missions as early ag 1833 and 1870 they spread 
the message of Indian spirituality which has been 
accepted by the West in a great degree. A ré-discovery; 
of otr modern history and personalities and their 


intimate connection are essential before we can put our 


hands to writing about any particular pérson or move- 

advance our objective. 

. ° Sarr Kumar Cuarrersy 
OUR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD: By Kumari 

Mukul Mukherjee. Published by Indian National Con- 

gress, 7, Jantar Mantar Road, New Dei. Price Rs. 3. 
Attention has been focussed for many years on the 

condition of Indians overseas. Wide publicity has been 


- given to the plight of the Indian settlers in not a few of 


their Jands of adoption. From long before independence 
the Indian National Congress have been championing 


a the cause of these unfortunate migrants. ‘Very little 


could be done however. It is high time that the pro- 


blem should be solved once and for all honourably and 


 gatisfactorily for all concerned.-We do not claim any 


_ the book-shelf of every serious 


special privilege or coNcession for Indian. settlers or 
residents abroad. All we want is equality of treatment 
with other foreigners and if an Indian has settled in 
any country outside India, he must be recognised as a 
full citizen of that country. : 

A word of friendly advice to a section of Indians 
abroad may not be uncalled for. Indians in foreign 


lands should remember that they -are the ‘unofficial- 
representatives of Mother India in the lands of their- 


sojourn or adoption, Mother India expects them to set 
an example of honesty and purity, of truthfulness and. 
manliness, before others. Kumari Mukul Mukherjee’s 
Our Countrymen Abroad hints that many Indians in 
Some foreign countries do not always adhere to the 
above principle. : 

The authoress and the publishers are both to be 


congratulated for having brought out the excellent 


volume under review. It.is a storehouse of very 
useful information. and déserves an honoured place on 


history, ° 
_ INDIA AND, SOUTH-EAST ASIA: Published by 
the Publications Division, Minisiry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Delhi. Price not stated. 

South-East Asia was ‘once within India’s sphere of 
cultural and religious influence. India gaye language, 
rebgion-and culture to this region with an area of 


" 1,583.775 square miles and a population of 134,917,819. 
_ Indian missionaries and merchants—not legionaries— 


were the spearhead of progress and civilization in this 
wide area. Distance, lapse of time and the subsequent 
history of South-East Asia have brought changes in all 
walks of South-East Asia’s life. The pattern, however, 
is still essentially Indian. 

The brochure under review is a timely publication. 
It will go a long way to alequaint India and, South-Rast 


‘ Asia with each other and to build up a lasting friend- 


- 


ship between them. Friendship will help both and will 
at the same time strengthen the hands of the cham- 


Nard of an area of peace in a world divided against’ 
. itsel ® : ” 


WHITHER BRITAIN?: By R. W. G. Mackay. 


“Published by Basil Blackwell, Gzford. Price 9s. 6d. net. 


- Mr. R. W. G. Mackay points out that. England 


. hag been in the throes of one economic . crisis after 
_ another since: the Second’ World ‘War. © Her sufferings 
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are due to an altered ecotomiec relationship with the 
outside world. Economic integration of Europe and 
the creation of a European Federation are Suggested as 
the only way.out. The suggestions deserve a careful 
and critical, yet sympathetic, consideration, ; 
eae heat SupHANSD Biman Mooxuers: 

YOUR BIRTHRIGHT: By Swomi Rajeswai anand, 
MA. D.Litt. Second edition. Published by Upanishad 
Bihar, Kadasgivt, Pangal Post. Chittoor Dist. 8, India. 
Pp. 186. Price Re. 1, d | 

Swami Rajeswarananda is a learned and respected 
monk of South India and reputed author of several 
books on practical religion and Advaita Vedanta. The 
book under review contains about 250 passages gleaned 
from the leaves of his valuable diary and is a necéklave 
of inspiring thouglts. Havh passage is complete in 
itself and enshrimes a pearl of sacred wisdom. The 
thoughis are not icollected from books but are sponta- 
neous Ouvpourings of his eNhghtened hte.- From his 
heavetly hermitage with the sylvan surroundings of 
Kalasgin in®Kalahasti as, the background and the 
river pbubarnamukhi towing in front, the saintly Swanai 
broadcaste his Vedantic thoughts ail around. Rightly 
he observes in one passage: “Vedanta is ‘the real soul 
of India in particular and of the world in general .. . 
Pessimism, nihilism, pluralism, fanaticism, atheism and 
the likes cannot breathe in the rarefied air,of Vedanta.” 
In another paragragh he pertmently remarks: “tuduca- 
tion 1s neither pind suggestion nor dead‘ umitation, nor 
phonograpnie repetition, it is dynamic traiming of the 
mental laculties and physical avibtues.” ‘ine mam 
theme of these imspired exhortations is to pomt out to 
everybody male or female tuat to reveal the divinity 


latent im each soul is her or his legitimate birthnght. 


indeed a. peiusal cf this booklet wii awaken this 1Uea 
in the reader. ‘Lhough a topical index 1s appended yet 
a table of contents 1s wanted.,The book 1s competent 
to Serve as a companion for religious aspirants, _ 
} SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 
__ STRAY THOUGHTS ON LIFE: By B.C. Sen, 
LCS. rublished oy: the author from stomola Viila,. 
Kurseong, D. H. fy. Pp. 185. Price not mentioned, 
Tbe aged author of this little cloth-bound volume 
Is a retired member of Indian Civil-ervice. ‘this book, 
as he coniesses in the trelave, is a collection of essays” 
written at different tumes and. necessarily intended for 
more or less differcht readers. He expresses in the last 
chapter briefly some aspects of Nature as he -under- 
stands them. Though an index of. important words 
is appended yet no table of contents is given. ait 
In all the eight chapters into which the booklet 
is divided, the author freely gives vent to bis well- 
considcred views on life, religion, morality, determin 
ism, free-will and other tepics. The chapters are read~ 
able and’ bear testimony to his independent thinking. 
The writer seems to be more influenced by the philo- 


. sophers and thinkers of the West than those of India. 


He observes at the outset of the book, “To know the 
Ultimate Truth is not given to man.-We know nothing 
of the Ultimate Cause or God beyond what are revealed 
by the forces and laws of Nature. All else is specula- 
tion and imagination on the part of religion and 
philosophy.” Every.thought inv the above quotation 
goes against time-honoured Indian tradition. It is. un- 


‘equivocally proclaimed in the . ‘principal Upanishads 


that man’‘is born to realise God and to do that is his - 


. highest goal. It is strange why an Indian Civil Servant 


in his mature retirement has started 9 crusade against 
religion and philosophy. If all statements of religion 
and philosophy “dre mere speculations, then: how could 


BOOK REVIEWS = 


Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Aurobindo, Raman Maharsi and 
other saints of Modern India, realise God and talk with 
Him? To disbelieve them is to deny all our ceulturat 
heritage. But as diversity of opinion is tolerated in our 
_times, we recommend this thought-provoking book to 
readers who may be benefited by his views. 
Surmanit Prasap Marrra 


‘SRAMTK DHARMA RAJYA—A CULTURAL 
‘RETROSPECT: By Ri. Mandeswar Sarma. Véeer-~ 
mandir, Kouvur, W. G. Dt., Andhra, Price 12 annas, 


Sri R. Mandeswar Sarma, the founder of the 
Andhra Sramik Dharma Rajya Sabha is not only an 
indefatigable worker but also an erudite scholar and a 
gifted writer. His comparative study of Indian culture 
and Marxism has opencd a new avenue of research, 
The philosophical exposition of his Sramik Dharma 
Raiva approach. has been appreciated by a great 
philosopher like Dr. Radhakrishnan who inaugurated 
the All-India S.D.R. Culfural Confer&nce on 28th 
December. 1953. The present work under review will 
be regarded as a. preamble to Sri Sarma’ previous 
publications. It is a retrospect of Svnthetical Conti- 
nuity of Indian culture through different ages. After 
ten vears of extensive and intensive sfiidies on the 
Vedas Prranas and other Scrintures of the Hindus, 
the writer ha« come to the conclusion that the hasis of 
our social life Js sniritualism but with the advent of 


the British in the latter part of the 18th century our” 


whole social structure was upset due to the pnredomi- 
nanee of sorin-materialistic apnroach and industrial 
civilication. The learned author does not decry Marx~ 
ism. birt advises the reader not to helittle the value of 
India’s sviritualiem, her cultural heritave which. accord- 
ing to him. indirectly influenced Marxism to some 
evtent at least so far as its technique was ¢an-erned. 
Finally. he caves thet a svnthetteal understandine of 
Marxiem Indian culture and Gandhism jg essentially 
nereseary for lactine neare in the modern world. ‘The 
reader raw differ with the anthnar on same points but 
he eannot hist admire hie oricina] outlook, clear ex 
mosition and deep erudition which really make the 
book worth its weight in gold. 
NALINI Kumar Brapra 


THR CRISTS OF JINNTAN ECONOMY: Bu B. 
T. Renadine. Peovle’s Publishing House Ltd., Bom- 
bau. Pn. 224. Price Rs, 3-12. 


Comrade Ranadive, ex-Ceneral Secretary of the 
Cloommunist Partv of Tndia. vresents in this volume a 
study of Eronomics of Free India, eriti¢ises Sri 
Nehni for omissions and commissions of his adminis 
tration and holds him résnonsthle for the present 
state of affairs which jis deceribed as a ‘crisis? The 
subjects diseased «are: Indo-Anolo-American econo- 
mirs, Tenethening shadow of the crisis. Business 
fioures of jndretrial nroduetion. Agrarian -crisis Canses 
and reentts of February skimp. Pr enonderenéa of Britich 
TImreriatiem., American nenetrations. Government 
poliew mtensifies erisis, Crisis in Balance and Pay- 
mepte ete, 

" The analyses of fieures and presentation of thesis 
by the anthor have been admirably done but Com- 


mimistic hiag has led: the author to conelusions not 


always warranted bv premises. Fis condemnation of 
India’s economia relations with Carimonwealth coun- 
tries and America is not alwave justified. Althonah his 
advoraevy of larcer eranomic relations with. USSR. and 
Pennlas’ Renuhlic .of China and other minor. Com- 
munist countries has certain justification, absolute 
dependence on their countries for our foreign trade 
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is a practical impossibility. However, his suggestions 
for India’s economic reforms deserve serious consi~ 
deration: in the hands of the administrators. Evils of | 
partition. after-effects of World War TI and the peculiar 
conditions that prevail in the country, all contribute 
towards the present difficulties, and as such ecndemna~ 
tion for everything done by the Congress Government is 
regrettable. However, Mr. Ranadive’s ou tspoken ard 
cruel criticism will serve o8 an eye-opener to adminis. 
trators blinded by friendly admiration. 

- The book may be described as a thorough study 
of Indian economy in a short compass from the Com- 
munist point of view. Supported by 62 statistical 
tables, the book deserves study by persons in- 
terested in the subject. 

A. B. Dorra 


. THERE SHALL BE PEACE (Anthology): By. 
N. Gangulee. Hind Kitabs Ltd, Bombay. Price. 
Rs, 3-12. . _ 
Peace must be maintained and war: avoided— 
never a diversé opinion is heard on the point. In spite — 
of that there is war. From this, it can be safely pre- 


sumed that the people are peace-loving and the root 


of war lies elsewhere. This must be found out if the 
evil is to be avoided at all. ~ 

In this anthology Dr, Gangulee has done a. service 
to his readers reminding them of the many authorita- 
tive pronouncements on peace by eminent. politicians, 
writers. philosophers. scientists and religious leaders of 


both East and West. The excernts. essavs and 
poems auoted from Upanishads: Mahatma Gandhi, 
Aurobindo Ghose, Sarvanalli Radhakrishnan, 


Rabindranath Tagore. Lin Yutang, Erasmus, George 
Fox. Jmmanuel Kant. Einstein, Freud. 
Maritaiu Alhert Schweitzer. Goethe, Thomas Marn, 


Romain Rolland and others at once atcauaint us with 


the thoughts of the world on_neare with’ constructive 
suggestions. The book is really instructive, a service 
to humanity and well worth perusal. 

KRISHNAM: AY BHATTACHARYA 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


THR TATTV ASANGRAHA (Vols. I & TH) of 
Santarakshita. with the commentary of Kamalasila: 
Translated into Enolish by Ganganath Jha. Baroda 
Oriental Institute. Price’ Rs, 37. es 


Dr. Jha is one of the few Indian scholars who 
devoted their lives to the pronagation of Indian 
culture throngh the medium of English. His transla 
tions of original Sanskrit texts enable incuisitive 
scholars without anv knowledge of Sanskrit to be 
acquainted with the different aspects of Indian 
thoneht: , 

The volumes under review give a translation of 
the Tatiuasanaraha of Santarakshita—a Brddhist 
savant avith the Pantika of Kamalasila. his discinle. | 
Roth were great seholars hailing from’ Bengal, fully 
conversant with all thé systems current in eontem- 
porary India. Their works seek to -estahlish the doe- 
trines of Buddhist philosophy, after refuting the views 
of other schools. 

Dr. Jha’s translation is lweid and literal like his 
translations of other similar texts. 

It. mav be pointed oe in this connection that ie: 
doubt (Vol. II, Intro. p. vii) with regard to the 
exact significance of the ernression matri-viuaha 
seems -to have been solved by the Sanmatitarka- 
prakarana-tika (p. 712, 1. 19) and the recently pub- 


> Jaernes a 
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lished Piasndauier aaa (p. 329, Sloki’No. 565) 

reférring to the. prevalence of the custom’ of the 

marriage of thie mother-among the people of. Persia. 
a ANANTALAL es ea 


a SAN SKRIT 


MADAN AMAHARNAVA of Sri ~ Visvesvara 
‘Bhatta: Edited by the late Pandit Embay Krishnam- 
acharya and M. R. Nambiyar Sahityasiromana. Nyaya- 
bhusana, Gold Medalist, Superintendent, G. 0.. 
Section, Oriental Institute. Baroda. Gaekwad’s 
Series, No., CXVII,-QOyiental Institute. Baroda. 


its. 2h. 

. This is a critical edition of an interesting . work 
dealing with rituals expected to bring about cures of 
various diseases written by a polymath ‘who wrote 
manv works under the royal patronage of Madanapala 


Price 


of Kastha. The name of the patron is associated with - 


the titles of some of these works incliding the one 
under review. Tt is rather Curious however, that the 
name is not found in the colophons of the present 
avork as recorded in the . manuscripts used ‘for the 
edition. though we have it in. the latter. Instead the 
name of Mandhata. son of Madana, is mentioned in 
one ‘of the introductory verses as well .as in the 
-coneluding verse which occurs mutatis mutandis at 
‘the end of each chapter as the patron of the author. 
‘The’ editorial introduction. draws attention to externa! 
evidenees in ‘justification of the title of the volume 
and the resulting’ surmise with recard to the vatron 
of ‘the author. The edition is based on a little-known 
printed ‘edition and several. manuscrivts of which four 
are specifically mentioned in the Introduction. which 
inter alia discusses the authorship of the work and 
gives a summarv of its contents. There are two 
appendices: (4) Index of authors and works cited in 
the text, (ii) Corrigenda. ‘At least one name how- 
ever. not included in the Index viz. Virwquidhana 
tm. 261) came to our notice. The corrigenda -covers 
three pages ‘and a half and corrects errors detected 
in the text portion without noticing those. not very 
few. in the Jntroduction. The nrice of-the volume 
eontaining about 500 nages. Roval octavo. appears to 
he rather prohibitive for the proverbially poor Indian 
scholar, 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY. 


iy HINDI 


ACHCHUT: By Mulk Raj ies Nishkam 
Prakashan, Meerut. Pp. 195. Price Re. 1-8. 


- PASHU AUR MANAVA: By Aldous Hucleu. 
Ranjit Printers and.’ Publishers, Chandni Chauk, 
Dethi. Pp. 240. Price Rs. 3-8. 


These are two conimendable Hindi translations 
of the respective authors’ well-known novels -in 
Fenglish: namely, The Untouchable and The Ane and 
Essence, made by Shri “Nishkama” and Shri Mohan- 
‘lal respectively. The first is 'a moving. tale of the 
harassments and. humiliations of -fhe Harijans, up jn 
the North, in the vicinity of a military cantonment. 
and of the awaketiing consciousness of their sense of 
self-respect under the stress of Gandhiii’s holy crusade 
to reclaim them and in the light of fitful gleams of 
humanity shining here and there, The second is a 
terrible indictment of our modern civilization and its 
values and its ways —reminiscent more of the ape 
in man than of the divine in whose image he is sup- 
posed to have been made—by a social 
‘over a century and a half hence, without, however, 
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. present, viz. 


.group’ living | 


any outline of what in ha? {Wastrious author's 0 opinion 
should -be thé stratum and ‘shape of human: society. 
Perhaps, the author himself is.< still groping; in the 
davk for the light that like the sun ‘jllimines every- 
thing. There is a certain heayireéss itv the translations 
bub, presumably, this was inevitable in the nature of. 


things. a : : 
G. M.- 


. ‘MoBr: By Krishna Chandra. Maktaba cna 
Limited, Jamianagar, Delhi. Pried Rs. 2-8. 


It is a collection of séven-: short stories, Mobi 
being the- name of the -last, so named after. the hers, 
all translated from Urdu, composed’ by Kissenchand, 
one of the best writers of short stories in Urdu or, or 
that matter, in modern Indian languages. There is no 
doubt that the author’s acquaintance “with the lowest 
strata, of society is wide, and that his delineation of 
charatters has a glow of colour and an aspect - of, 
truth in it; %ind the gifted ‘writer has-a sympathy” 
which outlastg all rancour; it is a’ sympathy: which . 
transmute the base metal into gold. There is nothing 
drab in the réalism which is touched with the hie of 
Imagination. 


PRET RI CHHAYA: By ‘Tyotindra Nath: M A, 
B.L. P&blished by Arun Pustakmala, -Intheria Serai: 
1954. Price Re, 1-80 


A collection of nine test stories | by the author, 
the first of, the stories Jetding its name to. the book. 
Many seem to be experiments, and the ‘first is the 


best, describing how the. spirit of an artist’ murdered - 
Jong ago could find no peace until it could ‘satisfy its — 


hunger for art creation, albeit through the fingers of 
& mere modern aspirant and that at an interval of 
centuries. His language is simple and natural, and there’ 


Is a variety in the collection, ‘from the lively: to the 


severe, 


Pp, R Sen 
GUJARATI : aoa 


_ THOUANK ARTHADARSHARIO: By. Pr neil 
Ratilal Mohanlal Trivedi, M.A. -Published by the 
Gurjar -Grantha Ratna. Karyalaya.. Ahanddabad. 1949. 
Thiek card-board. Pp. 249. Price Rs. 3-8, 


Principal Ratilal Trivedi’ $ 
on Life and Literature in the 
contributions to magazines are published here. He- has. 
divided them into four sections: (1) Humanity, (2) 
Form of. Literature (3) The influence of Sanskrit. lita- 
rature on. Gujarati literature, (4) Research in History. 
Language, etc. There are 35 writings in all. Each one 
bristles with something valuable and original to say 
and displays the writer’s wide reading and intimate study 
of subiects on which he writes with the eye of a ine 
and scholar, modest and humble. ' 


 DABA-HATHANO BALAVU: Bau Rao - 
“Purushotiam Jagibhai Bhatt, B.A. LL B.. 


Saheb 
(Retd.) 


Diwan. Cambay State. Printed at the Gujarat Print-'- 
52... * 
s vd 


ina Press, Ahmedabad. Thin papere over: Pp. 


Price six annas. 


Rebellions of the Left. Hand, this is we the title 
means. The booklet is written -i& the form‘‘of a farce, 
er a humourous skit. but it embodies a problem in. which 
Hindu society is split into two 
the. burnine. problem -of the’ Harijans. “The 
Left side of a human -hody till: now’ has remairied sub- 
servient to the right side. Right hand” and: right. leg, ’ 
right eye and right ear, etc., have enjoyed precedénce 
over their left side -counterparts, The latter ‘have there- 


thoughtful observations - 
shape. of: lectures and* 


~ 


ry 
, 
~- 


+ 


opposing sections at py 


fore rebelled. Ardutients: from both | ex the me 
_ dox (Sanatani) and’ the unorthodox or modernists, have 


-been. mharshalled in a fair spwit.and the reader is left. . 
to judge for himself, though not without a shrewd. sus- 


picion that the Sonatanist author’s’ inclinations lie the 
rightist way and he doés not favour the leftist way and 
Yidicules it. 


(1) BALAKONI MHAVJAT: By Shtimati. G. 


K. Upadhayaya. Pp. 112, Price’ 10 annas, 


(2) BALAKONA  ACHAR: By Somabhai 
Bhavasar. Pp. 48. Price & annas. | 
(3). BALAKONA ANAND: By  Somabhai 


Bhavasar. Pp. 96. Price 6 annas. 

(4) KHOTANO KHUNDNAR: 
Patel, MA. Pn. 144. Price 10 annas. 

All published by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature, Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
1949. Thick card-board covers, Illustrated. 

The preservation of the health of the Juveniles, 
their upbringing, their behaviour and ecalucation are 
subjects firstly of domestic and secondly of national 
iinportance. The first two books contain easy and 
. popular verses on the subject. The third is in prose 
‘and gives directions as to how best to-bring children 
up. The fourth book is a collection of six stories, 
interesting and-such as one would like to ,read of 
_ Grijarat’s village life. ‘The first, of the book means 
“Romper in the. Lap” and is the’ heading of one of 
the six stories. 

(1) SATSANG MATA: By M agantal H. Vyas. 
Pp. 96. Price 6 annas. 

(2) TULASI RAMAYANNAN MAHAVAKYO: 
By Gopaln Odhavji Thakkar. Pp. 964-8. Price 8 annas. 

(3) VEDANT RASA BINDU: Translated by 
Siami Shri Madhavtirtha’ and Labhshankar M., 
Pathak. Pp. 96. Price 12 annas. 


By Pitambar 


Just out ! 


0 


TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA. 
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€4) SANT ‘GURUNO PARICHAYA: By Swami 
Prakashanandji. Pp.+352. -Price: Rs. 2. 


All published by the Society “for the Encourage- ) 


ment of Cheap LIaterature,.Bombey and Ahmedabad. 
1949. Thick card-board covers, 


BIS: 


“The first” book is desighed for obtaining quietness _ 


for the mind and finding out means for.getting delight. 
It consists of 108 precepts, corresponding to the 
number of beads on a rosary and in case the precepts © 
are followed.quiet or peace of mind is sure to be. 


out. great thoughts -from .Tulasi’s 
first, edition’ “was called “Powers of Ramayana.” The 


Rasa), towards Rama (God) are selected and tran- 
slated into Gujarati by Mr. Thakkar, a well-known 


thinker and writer. Vedant Rasa ‘Bindu is a° dialogue © 


between a Guru and his disciple on the metaphysical 
problems of Vedanta. 
discussion. This highly a) and philosophichl 
subject is tried to be made | understandable as 
possible by the masses. The fourth book is a uniatie 
one. A thouseholder (grihasthi) hardly ever plays the 


role of a preceptor or Guru but in this book are set . 
of Rao Bahadur - 
a Huzoor Deputy” 
“Collector. an officer in the Revenue Department (who 
‘died in 1902) communicated to an ascetic (sannyasin) - 


out the preachings and precepts 
Lallubhai Gvordhandas of Srisal, 
full of wise saws’ and ‘enduring truths. The disciple— 
and in a highly popular.style, the reminiscences of 


that part of his life which he passed. in Tallubhai’ 8 
company, It-is a very:notable book. ; 


_K. M. i 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The object of this publication: is to bring within the easy reach of our 


student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 
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‘ ‘begotten. The second book contains as its name sets 
Ramayana or as its 


most notable of Tulasi’s thoughts on devotion (Bhakti | 


Life and Death figure in the 


ae 
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Swami Prakashanandji— has- described: in great detail - 


Marco Polo-in India 


The famous traveller’s 700th birth anniversary 
is being celebrated. The following article by 
H. P. Collins in The Aryan Path is topical and 
interesting: 7 
- The Tron Curtain of medi#val Islam was far Warder 
to penetrate than that ‘of modern Moscow.’ For centuries 
before the Mongol conquests the vast tracts of Asia 
east of the Pamirs liad been legendary territory to 
Kurope, Even the numerous Asiatic converts, Nestor- 
jens, Manichees, Jacobites: had lost. all living contact 
with the sources of their beliefs. Mareo Polo. who 
arrived at the court of the Kknkhan Kublai nearly 50 
years after Chinghis Khan’s death. was actually the first 
European to give an account of the Buddha. and he re- 
mains the only eyewitness of the Hindu civilization of 
Champa. Criviiaya and Java. Otherwise’ only the recently 
excavated ruins of that lost civilization survive to tell 
of the rather mysterious triumph, of Hindu over Chinese 
- cuiture in South-east Asia—-a phase that passed away at 
the same time as the Mongol empire itself, and as 
completely, 

But the one traveller to whom the wonders of 
medieval Asia were revealed was the most. prosaic of 
observers. It was a self-sat'sfied vertinacious and vrasn- 
- ng shopkesner, to whom the Queen of the Adriatic 
gave birth 700 years ago, one who wes no scribe and 
bad no formed Jancuage in which to tell a story orally. 
thou~h he wag enough of a linguist to patter four Esstern 
dialects, His Travels, really a geogrsnby rather than a 
travel hook. was dictated rapidly in 1298, in a Genoese 
dunceon, to one Rustichello, a fellow prisoner of war. 
We have no original text. nor even a copy of the orivinal 
parchment. avd it is only with the discoverv in 1932 of 
the “Zelada®™ Lat'n MS. at Toledo that the later Enlf of 
Polo’s account. including India. has taken on the 
appearance of a fairly consecutive narrative, 

~ ‘Excent for the Siberian north, the general outline of 
Asia was familiar to Euroneans but Tslam had long 
eurtained off the vast complex civlizations revealed to 
Marco Polo. Not that Christianity was  incnfious. 
thanch proselytizine zéal wae greater than intellectual 
euriositv. Lone-stending Panal curiosity enlminated in 
the arrival of the friar Jokin of Pian of Carnini at the 
Mongol canital of Kerskerum under the Khakhan Cui in 
1947 + and in the 1250’s St. Louis of France sent William 
of Ruysbruck on the same “jormey. Both 
ricours of the enterntise with ‘difieulty and thoueh they 
were better equipped narrators than Marco Polo their 
circumseribed accounts have made_ little imnression. 
Neither knew the Indias. When the elder Polos on 
their first journey home left Kublai’s court in 1266 it 
was on the understanding that they were to ask the 
Pope for a hundred holy men to exnound Christianity 
to the Fast!) The Mongols had invaded Eurove half-a- 
century earlier, and the crafty Kublai was possibly more 
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survived the 


send yearly tribute of elephants and 


anxious for military details than. religious enlightenment. 


In 1271 the Polos started back with their nephew and 
two holy men deputed by Gregory X, the newly elected 
‘Pope. A Mongol war -broke out in Persia, and the 
monks soon turned tail, but young Marco was made of 
sierner stuff. From the moment of his arrival at the 
magnificent summer ‘palace of Xanadu (Shandu). he be- 
came the directing spirit gf the trade expedition and 
the real emissary of the West in the eyes of the 
Sagacious g<ublai. 


Unlike most great explorers Marco Polo discovered 
a civilization hieher than his own. The pattern revealed 
to lis eager.® limited gaze was a longfinished pattern, 
He was *enough of a student or scientist fo record fact 
and suppress his own adventures. His frequent ‘dryness 
has the excuse of a good motive. and he had an in- 
satjable-anvetite for the marvels which were no marvels 
to him. His cautious, methodical attempt to bridge two 
remote civilizations resulted in-his name becoming a 
byword for:Tar and his being ironically named Millioni: 
For. like the child before the giraffe. he could not 
believe His eves and scarcely knew what was true or 
untrue, “I did not write half of what I saw,” he 
declared. | 

His “Indie” is a body with the head missine. but 
the terso is easily recoenizsble, Of Oriental relizions 
or cul'rres he had no conception: but hic bork js an 
invalueble (becavee, innocent) testimony. to the chanceless 
integritv of the East. “Tdolaters” in Cathay or Manji 
meant Buddhist to Marco Polo and in Tn%fa’ it meont 
Hindu: but the authentic unckansed Hneaments are all 
the evidence the initiated need, We divides Tndia into 
three: Greater. Less and Middle. by which last he 
means the explored portion of Africa. not then known 
as a continent. Jn the Less he included rouchly -every- 
thing between Bengal and the straits of Malacca. 
Hindn India proper he visited twiee in the service of the 
Khokhan. Tt was the are of multiple soverefonty: many 
of the rulefts were stil free of the Khekhan. while 
meny paid tribute to him. The essential India wae 
silt) unteuched by Islam or the West. At the time of 
Polo’s first visit abont 1286 the Moncols had taken | 
Champa. but Rerma was not cenauered vet, “His mis- 
ston was prehbshly—though he does not identify them— 
the one. to Ceylon he mentions elsewhere, to acquire 
certain sacred relies the: Khakhan coveted, of which the 
chief was the Buddha’s tooth. The Commiss‘oner sailed 
west-southwest from the port of Zaitun to Cbamna. “a 
country very wealthy and large. whereof the people are 
idolaters and have a kine and language of their own and 
| aloe-wood to the 
Khakhan.” es ee 

He did not comment upon the Jong Hindu ascen- 
dency in Champa,, so recently ended, nor the sculptured 
ivories of the land but he did remark that its, wide 
forests were the source of ebony chessmen. He | . 
on southward; apparently missing Cambodia‘ with the 
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inagnificent temples at Angkor, so soon to be lost in the 
jungle for centuries, Touching at Pulo Condore, he 


veered westward across the Gulf of Siam and Janded near - 


historic Hindu Ligor, Here he found an independent 
people, secure in the wilds of norihetn Malaya, who 
were probably Shans migrating southward from the Mon- 
gols dominium. . These must have been the finture con- 


querors of Cambodia, the founders of modern Siam. - 


Marco Polo is perhaps the only European venturer to 
have seen the kingdom of Locac, with its brazils, in the 
days of the Shans, when its cowries and gold were ex- 
ported, ihe gold io be coined for the bulging treasuries 
of the great Kublai. | : 

’ Crivijaya was then in the throes of the Javanese 

encroachments and Singapore was already lost. Marco 
Polo said little about these historic changes, but he was 
shocked to find Mohammedanism flourishing in several 
of the eight kingdoms of “lesser Java” (or Sumatra) 
where he was marooned for some months, But as these 
urbanized Moslems had been recently the cannibal sun- 
worshippers so memorably deseribed by Ludovico Barthema, 
he counted them no great spiritual Joss, 
_ rhe mission reached “Greater India” by way of 
Seilan, the home of true Hinayana Buddhism. Here 
Marco Polo observed that the “wretched and cowardly 
people” were no warriors but held the‘richest jewels of 
the world, and King Sendeman the great ruby ‘even the 
Khakhian’s wealth could not buy, The naked and vegeta- 
tian ways of these highly civilized islanders had a sirange 
fascination for the Venetian. Kandy had been for over 
a century the most important shrine of the Buddhist 
world, from which had spread the enthusiasm that 
filed Burma with her matchless pagoday and the realms 
of the Shans with their unique religious sculptures, 

_ Marco Polo’s Jong account of Sagamoni Borcan is, 
so far as it goes, singularly faithful. He did not 
succeed in explaining to Europe that the Buddha “had 
founded a faith that was distinct from Hinduism ; but 
he did in his way grasp the distinction that the Buddha 
was a man-made god and‘ not a god in origin: that 
his spirit had been perfected through reincarnations 3 
and that his images were images of God and quite dis- 
tinct. from polytheistic images. Tt is diffivult to be 
lieve’ that either Kublai or Marco Polo was deceived by 
the fragment of elephant’s tooth which was aftrwards 
triumphantly displayed in Kambaluk as a sacred ‘relic ; 
but it is interesting to see with what dispassion the 
literal-minded Venetian sought to disentangle the 
Christian and pagan legends that had clustered for cen= 
turies round the sepulchre of Adam in Ceylon. 

Marco seems to have entered the essential Hidustan 
by voyaging westward to the Kingdom of Mashar or 
the Coromandel coast. This region of pearls and fish- 
charmers and vivid -fauna afforded the sober European 
Eis most memorable experience of a: neonlé dominated 
by religious devotion. Of the beliefs that underlay 
such unfamiliar fanaticism. he * enmnrehended Tittle or 
nothing ; and he was deeply puzzled by the ritual of 
the temples. The cult suicides moved him almost to 
eloquence. Nothing could emphas‘ze the eulf between 
East and West more than this wonderment of a plain 
man whose mind tad not been touched hy - previous 
travellers’ tales. In Maabar Marco Polo first encoun- 
tered Brahmins and yogis. and it is notable that the 
only obvious parallel to. European experience afforded 
him was that of the yogi alchemists. then at the height 
of their fame. He ‘was far less horrified by preten- 
tiousriess than’ by true asceticism, which he met for the 
first time among yogis, especially in the province of 
Lar beyond Maahar “towards sunrising,” the home of 


the brahmins, “And these are so cruel and so tree | 
cherous and such perfect idolaters, that I tell you it ia 
devilry.” : cae | 
But the abiding fascination of Marco Polo’s India 
lies in the obvious fidelity of his outward description, 
not in any tantalizing glimpses of inner understanding, 
He records the particulars, and after 700 years we see 
them as unchanged essentials. As we travel north- 
ward with the strangely expatriate Commissioner “io- 
wards more civilized parts’ to Mutfili, and then again; 
southword, and then westward to the pirate-haunted 
coasts of Melibar and ‘Tana, a sort of miracle occurs. 
The spectacles of education and experience fall from 
our eyes, and we see the thronging subcontinent as if 
we were children born on some other planét. ae 
Once again, seven years later, Marco Polo sailed 


round the. coast of India with a great fleet, conducting |. 


a 17-year-old Mongol princess to the court of the H- | 
Khan of Persia, whose bride she would have been if - 
he had not poisoned himself with the alchemists’ 
potions hopefully imported from Maabar. To this later - 


visit we owe the wonderful account of Burma, conquered 


by the Khakhan’s generals in the battle of the elephants 
at Vochang. His description of Mien, as he called the | 
land, and especially of Pagan, the shrine of pure 
Buddhism, perhaps lingers in the mind beyond anything 
else in his vast book. The gold and silver roofs, 
graciously spared by the conquering Kublai, gleam in aw 
eternal sunlight. But the second impression of Southern 
Asia had not the freshness of the first, and it was far 
more hurried, It is to the rather impious quest of the 
Buddha’s tooth that the Western world owes its 
introduction to a wider and more urgent spiritual 
experience, ; 
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Future of: Atomie Energy in India. 


‘In the course of his talk, as published in :. 


Science andCultire, to a group of Members of 
other distinguished guests 
India at his residence on 

.Prof. M. N. Saha observes : 


I need hardly remind this assembly of real polititians 
that the Atom has dominated World Politics since 1945, 


September 28, 1954, 


_ when the first three -atom-bombs were exploded, The 


’ on the headlines of daily papers 
- Important significance of the 


Atom Bomb and Hydrogen Bomb have been so much 
that. the. far more 
iportant § great’ discévery of Nuclear 
Fission has been missed, | ain ee 
, It is well-known, to you that there is‘a ‘great disparity 
in the standard of living in the different countries of 
the world, as is illustrated in Table I, which represents 


" the pér capita income per year in different parts (valid 


“¢ 


“even. Mexico, Turkey, 
countries have reached a better’ standard, -What is the. 


— 


for. the year 1949) of the world. 


_ I have taken the average standard to be proportional 
to the per capita income, The table shows that the 
highest standard Las been attained in the U.S.A. Next 
an order -come several West European countries. India 
and Pakistan “do not stand exactly at the bottom, but 
and some 


-céuse of this enormous’ disparity ? 


It-.is because production of all goods essential 


for life viz., food, and industrial products are very much 


Jess, in. thé backward countries, where, in © addition, 


Sanitation and tran$port are very poorly developed. The 


common, people have very few comforts in life. A few 
figures may ‘be given. 


India has a population of 360 ‘millions, U.S.A. has | 


160° millions. India produces barely one ‘million 
‘tons of iron and steel, while -U.S.A. produces 
- over 100 million tons, The ‘per capita consumption 


-~gumption in India is 12 Ibs., of which only 7 Ibs., are. 


of iron and steel in U.S.A. is over 1200 Jb., all of 
which is produced in the-U.S.A. The per capita con- 


produced in ‘India; the rest comes from abroad. As 
iron and steel are essential key materials, their poor 
supply’ embrasses a lot of ‘other national - activities, 


 wiz.z—housing, transport,; machinery, industry, defence, 


- ete, 


etc. The same sad picture.may be given of every other 
key industries and others dependent-on them, 112z., basic 
chemicals, aluniinium, coal-tar industries, machineries, 


_ COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS ~ 
“Thoroughly revised atid “greatly enlarged 17th 
edition of A MANUAL OF GENERAL KNOW: 


' LEDGE & OFFICE COMPENDIUM by Tripurari 


Saran of U.P. Secretariat is available. It deals 
with innumerable subjects: of General Knowledge, 
General English, Precis-writing. Drafting, History, 
Géography, Science, Literature, Politics, Sports, Pacts, 
Plans and Conferences,. World ‘Directory, World 
Affairs, Questions. & Answérs and _ various’ other 
useful topics. HIGHEY SPOKEN OF. Indispensable 
for all Public Serviee .Commiission Examinations. 


Pages 1200, Priee Rs. 11, postage extra. 


Can be had from all leading booksellers, or = *. 


T. S: SRIVASTAVA, | 
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-Per Carita Nationay Income (1949) oF some _ 
S98 CounrTnigs — 
- . 7. Per a 
ae eapita - % to 
Name of Country . amnual U.S.A. 
; : ; income level 
| ’ ) ‘in dollars’ . 
U.S.A. a me 1453 100.0 
Canada= i 870 . 59.9 
_ New Zealand 856. 58.9 
Switzerland ; 849 BBA 
Great Britain... 773: . 582° 
Denmark ae . 689 “47 A 
Norway on ae 587 _ 40.4 
Belgium aM es 582 * 401 
France he i, 489 32 
Treland 420 “28.9 ° 
Israil in oe - 389 26.8. - 
Czechoslov#kia.. ‘ 371, 25.5 
Argentina tes _ 346. 22:8 
Russia ® - ine 808 21.2 . 
E. Germany id ~ 800 90.6 
~ Poland vr ~300, - 20.6 
Roumania ® ne 280 19.2 
Hungtry fiat 269 18.5°. 
Bulgaria ro 150 , 10.3 
Lebanon 125 8.6 ° 
- Keypt ~ 400 69 ° 
Syria 100 6.9 - 
Traq_ ‘a 85 5.8 
Ceylon “i ° 66 4.6 
India - : of 3.9 
Pakistan 5) * ‘35 
Saudi Arabia 40 ie OY. 
Burma 36 25 | 
Siam tga : 36 25 
’ China ac  whidicge. 2 27 18 


Why is production so poor in India? There are 
many . factors, hut the main factor is that jpower- 


production which is the key to all industrial production 


ig extremely meagre in India compared to other countries 
taken from Putnam’s’ ‘Energy 


Sources jn Future.’ ae ae 
eae bi 
TABLE TI 
Anaual input, Aggregate Annual 
per capita eficlehey joutpnt bituminous 


Tons of 
. : t 
Year 


Country ; million? of the ¢inillions coal equi- | 
' - “of Btu energy of Btu valent to 
aystem p.d. ‘annual output - 
rae Fi : -per capita 
1947 United States _ —- 232 29. 67 2.6: 
1945. United Kingdom 122 2a «2. 29 I 
1939 ‘Germany , 110 9. Qt. 0.8 
1950 U.S.S.R. , 62. 26 . 16 = 0.6 
1947 World ‘Al 22 9° 9.3 
1949 France 36 ora hee . 8 0.3 
1941 Argentina” ~ 29 21 6 *- 0.2 
1945 Japan 200. 2—~««; 13. . a . 0.3 
1945 India ° Ws. 6 0.7% 6:03 


Fhe unit of Energy ased here is- a million British — 


Thermal Units which is equal to 300 kilowatt hours. 
‘The U.S.A. consumes. a ‘tremendous’ amount of 

energy viz, 67 units per capita in a year to maintain 

her production, transportation and other activities, The 


consumption of other countries varies in’ a graduated. 


way. The lowest figure in Table II is that of India. viz., 
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0.7. The figure will be somewhat larger. according to 
my calculations, because Putnam does not take into 
, account energy produced by human. and animal labour 
j which is negligible for U.S.A., but add considerably to 
India’s total. Inaia’s consympltion of 0.7 unils is nearly a 
hundredth .part -of the American fizuré, or 160th of the 
American figure if we take human and: animal labours 
into account. But there are countries lower in the scale 
-than India—viz., China, the countries of the Near East, 
some countries of Alrica, etc. 7 
t Table I’apd Table IL put the whole problem in a 
;nut-stell, The highly industrialized countries produce 
‘a tremendous ‘amount of energy, and their production js 
‘proportionalely far Jarger in every respect. The back- 
‘ward counivies are unable to do so, and their production 
is little removed from that in medieval iimes, because 
s-in medieval times they continue to depend mainly on 
aes and animal] labour. But is it possible for the 
highly, industrialized nations to maintain their sources of 
energy-supply, and their rate of production in future ? 
On the other side, is it possible for the ba®kward nations 
to exploit and develop their energy sources, so that they 
ean raise their-production .to the level of industrialized 
“ countries 2 iF 
oie Sources or ENercy Suprry 
To answer these iwo questions, we have to examine 
critically theesources of energy supply. They” are, in 
order of priority of utilisation: : | : 
Human and animal labour. 
Burning of wood and farm products. 
Poaueal sources like solar radiation, wind power and 
sever of running water. 
wapustion of coal to feed steam engines, steam 
wbines for generating electrical power, machinery 
#, domestic use. 
Mustion of 
ines, “~~ 
wessing of running 
ex. : . 
Atomic PowER ~ 
Bvedicval and modern times, almost - all human 
: gnd animal jabour, on 
Muproducts, and to a 




















petro] to give molive power to auto: 


water -to produce electrical 


7.4 of ; sexete hal j aE in 


wee plying sailing boats, 


Mods of use of runa- 
eoeere «owas not much 
5 level of different 
wiecines in 1780, changéd 
ee ee lt RPaankind was- increased 
‘a"good many times” by mating use of the energy locked 
up in coal. Human and anifmal Jabour yielded place 
to sfeam engines, and steam turbines which energised 
machinery pegducing electrical power. It- became pos- 
sible~ Midle Jarge volumes of power, transport the 
power over long ‘distances. The effect was a silent, but 
very profound revolution of human life: home‘ and 
cottage industry was substituted by the factory, arti: 
sans by jabourers, tools hy machineries, horse trans- 
portation by ‘railroads and feudal societies dependent 
on trade and agriculture were replaced by groups hand- 
ling finance and labour separately, 

The industria] revolution has not yet reached its 
climax. The invention of the internal combustion 
engines, use. of petrol, development of electrical power 
from eoal, as weli as from running water, has given 
fresh supplies of industrial power, which are . trans- 
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other somites, o that she can increase her _. progtinthigs 
and rae ‘tip. ‘andard Sg OE 3 
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Tn 


forming human life at a rate never “reached: before 


‘human history, 


Let us first see how America producessuch a huge 
quantily.of energy by ine use of ‘coal, peirol,-gas and 
water power: She uses 4 tons of coal, per year per heady 
two-ton equivalent in coal of petrol.and Ba€ and 200: ew: 
from water power. The corresponding figures « “fete 
findia are 1/10 ton of coal, very slight or negligible: 
amounts of petrol and gas, and very liitle from wall: 
power. : 3 ei 

The anxiety of U.S.A. is—can she a f€htinie toy 
keep up consuming her energy-sources atéisqch a laviskf 
and increasing rate ?—the anxiety of Ing’ is how t 
produce more. energy from coal and hy Pifiab 
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= of living to a ‘Ue 
Every other country has its own anxiety, 
taken stock of its posilion. ce ak GS gee 
Britain now procuces 200 m. tons of coal’ to 
her highly industrialized structure. Her stocks of Say 
are being depleted, she .has no water power to fall .-baeyee 
upon and her mining labour is unwilling to descend to 
pits. She feels that within the next 5 years, she must 
replace by other fuel, 20 million tons of coal, and ulti- 
mately coal, as an important’ source of chemicals, should 
be wholly replaced by other fuels. a 
Belgium .has nearly finished all her coal; she ig 
now mining coal from a depth of 4000 ft. and wails 






a 






for 1 ton of coal 20 tons of water. Her industrial’: aise 

‘ rie is -power-starved, Ree 
France and Italy have poo? or almost no "eal, 
reserves, Eyen with the maximum development .. “gf, 
water-power, they are power-starved in a modtrm: 
world. " ce 


Coal and petrol have so far, provided 90% of ehergy 
for indusirial production. Production of energy by 
water-power ‘barely amounts to 7% of the total, though 
in certain countries like Norway, Switzerland, Sweeden: 
and Canada, it gives the bulk of energy. But other’ 
countries have not such ample reserves of -Water-power,. 
They have to depend on coal, internally produced or 
exported from other countries. 

Let us’ now scan the position of India. According 
to the Geological Survey of India, India has altogether 
66 billion tons of coal, against U.S.A.’s 3000 billions 
and China’s 1500 billions, within the first 1000 ft. of 
earth’s surface. Of these barely 1{3 is economically 
recoverable, 


‘How long will this coal last? The present rate of 
consumption in .India is, 36 million tons per’ annum 
only, while U.5.A.’s consumption with 44% of India’s 
population is 50 million tons. If within the next few 
years, India wants to raise her industrial production 10 
times, consumption of coal would have to be raised 
nearly 10 times, and at that rate, we shall ‘finish all our 
coal within about 50 years. Our water-power resources 
aré meagre, and most of it are in the Himalayan regions, 
not directly within our influence. ° So the problem of 


supply of energy is a very acute one for us. China,’ 
with her far larger resources of coal, is in a much 


better position, to undertake industrialisation. 

The whole world, excepting a few favoured ‘coun- 
tries is facing an era of “Acute Energy Famine,” 

In this juncture, -the discovery of “Atomic Power’ 
raises new hope, 3 
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Some oe of the Indian Way 
of Life 


Prabuddha Bharata observes editorially : 


While looking at the Hindu view of life one cannot 
miss noticing the strong, bias 
spirituality. A singular feature 


of antient Indian 


civilization is’ that it bas been moulded and sustained 


more by religion then by politics, economics, or anything 
else, 
national life -in those times. Hence India has always 
placed, spiritual values higher than others. It is not 
_the value that changes “des the ways and means ‘of 
“expressing or enjoying it.. As such, everyday life is 
_so- fashioned and regulated ‘that jin each and every act, 
“physical and menial, the individual is called upon to 
tesolve his ignorance of truth and rediscover his soul. 
* bhe reality “of the “one supreme universal spirit, the 
* ithan or ‘Brahman, the essential nature of which is 
~ gehéfally hidden. from the ordinary surface-consciousness, 
can Ro more be doubted’ or denied by the Hindu than 
he could his very existence and personality. To most 
of us with a twentieth-céntury frame of mind it niay 
he easy to evaluate the deeply spiritual side of ancient 
Hindu culture and civilization. But it has to be 
admitted that it was this spiritual value which was indis- 
solubly bound up with every phase of the ancient 
Indian way of life. The great ideal of liberation from 
relative phenomenal existenée that is ridden with duali- 


ties and imperfections,» in’ order to gain perfect peace,. 


‘bliss, and equanimity even here and now, is made-the 
supreme end of life. 


towards religion and, ‘people. 


Spirituality is seen to dominate every sphere of. 


basis of the mainspring 


-individual’s 


Naturally, the ways of life and 
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thought are so handed as to. iste re accomplish 
ment of this ultimate end of Moksha. 

The concept of Dharma—a wide and comprehensive . 
coneept—has influenced and determined, to a very great 
extent, the manners, customs, and institutions of the — 
Dharma, which’ includes religion, virtue, duty. 


injunctions and prohibitions, and much more, is re-- 


garded ag eternal (sanatana) and “revealing)’ the ‘Divine 
Will. Dharma not only sanctions and authorizes the- 


validity of forms and activities which shape and sustain, ~ 


human life but also rouses the consciousness of man to 
a fuller recognition of spiritual verities. In 
dance with the well-known four’ ends-or ideals of life, <. 


the -world is net to be shunned as evil. or negated as 


unreal. Dharma, which is ihe law of growth and ‘the 


of human action, acts:as a 
controlling and’ guiding force over the two goals: “of 
Artha (pursuit of wealth) snd Kama . (pursuit of ~ 
pleasures). The Indian way of life neither: positively. 
affirms nor categorically denies the eure of the .sense- 
perceived worl of Attha and -Kama.~~These two: values 
—Jegilimate acquisition of wealth and proper_enjoyment - 
of pleaseres (sensuous and  aesthetic)—-have_ their — 
relatively significant place in life. But they have wbe 
pursued . according to the tenets of Dharma so that 
pursucr may mot tun the risk of falling into hedonistic 
materialism. Instead of ‘binding man down to-earth for 
ever, wealth and yleasures, ‘when, righteously * sought: 
after and enjoyed, become fit instruments: for the 
attainment of the. ultimate value off 
supetconscious realization. which is ‘the coping-stone of, 
human life. | 
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Appreciated By George VI King of England. 

JYOTISH. -SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, MR. er a eas 
(London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha 
Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calentta has 
won unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e.g., in England, Amerien, 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable persona 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer -& Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and with the help of 
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et _ Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, — 


- redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help to win difficult law 


Suits and ensure safety from ‘impending dangers, poverty, prevent: childlesaness and free 


people from debts and family unbappiness. 


Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the .powers of Panditil- “eo oF OS 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS 
Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman-:;—for vast wealth, good - -luek and all round 


Apa honour 


and fame in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special Re, 99.11. Super-Special Rs. 129-11. 
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Special Ra. 


friendly. Rs. 11-8. Special Ra. 34-2, Super-special Rs. 367-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures Barrenness. 


and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, ete. 


Price Rs. 9-5. Special Rs. 13-9. 


Super-aparial with lasting speedy effects Rs. 63-9. Saraswati Kavacha :—Succers in examination and 
-egharp memory. Rea 9-9. Special Re. 38-9 Detailed Catalc gue With Testimonials Free on Pecuest 


A wonderful Astrological book in English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH ‘YOU ARE BORN” 
y Jyotish Samrat :~Deala mouth by month exhaustively Rs. 3-8. 


AUL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) ; 


Head Office & Residence : 50/2. 


Dbaramtola Street “Jyotish Samrat Bhaban” (Wellengton Sq Junction), 
Oaicutta-13. Phone: 24— 4065. Consultation hours : 


3 P.M. to 5 P.M. 


Branch 105,Gre3 St. “Basanta Nivas” Cal.5, 8-830—11 A.M. Phone: B.B 3685. 
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Yugoslavia | 
~ Formation or New Yucostavta ° 
tn the course of the National Revolution which 
eéincided with the War for National Liberation, 1941. 
1945, a new state system was formed. November 29, 
-3943. is officially taken as the date of the formation 
of the new ‘state~Federal People’s Republic of Yugo~- 


slavia. On that day, at the small town of Jajce, in the 
liberated province of Bosnia, during the second session 
of the AVNOJ (Antifascist Council, of National 


Liberation of Yugoslavia),*the decision was reached to 
form New Yugoslavia on a federal basis... From that 
day the process of formation of the new federal state 
continued. : 
Rerustic or A Specian Kryp 
Yugoslayia is a Republic, but it Is a Repyblic of a 
special kind, first because it is federal and second be- 
cause the law-making and executive power are united in 
the hands of the  parliament—the Federal People’s 
_Assembly. The Federation is the consequence of the 
multi-national composition of the state. There are six 
People’s Republics—Serhia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and. 
Hercegovina, Mecedonia, and Montenegro, forming the 
Federal State." 7. 7 ; 
The highness organ of the state authority in 
Yugoslavia is the Federal: People’s Assembly. It consists 
of two house. The first is the Federal © Council, ‘The 
majority of its deputies are elected by. general, direct 
and equal yote. One part of the Federal Council “is 
formed by equal number of deputies from each of 
the six Republics, regardless of the size of the 
Republic. Each Republic is represented by 10 deputies, 
the Atutononious Province of Vojvodina by 6, and the 
Autonomous Region of Kosovo and Metoktja by 4 
deputies. | 
The People’s Deputies and the ‘members of the 
Federal Council, according to the Constitution of 1953, 
cannot be statce- officials. The Assembly and its 
f inuously at work, and for their work 


“committees are conti 3 
in the Federal Assembly the Deputies receive fixed 


ay. | | 
ae The second house of the Federal Assembly is the 
Council of Preducers. This is a new institution, une 
known in the previous constitutional practices, The 
Conucil of Producers is elected exclusively by the pro- 
ducers in various branches of economy in proportion to 
the contribution of their group to the total social pro- 
duction of Yugoslavia. There are three groups of 
producers : industrial workers, Jand workers united in 
agricultural working co-operatives and representatives 
of handicrafts or workers thereof. ~ Only persons actu- 
“ally engaged in production can be elected as deputies 
tothe Council of Producers, With the cessation . of 
such engagement his or her parliamentary functions 
ccme tonan end. . 
The. Council of Producers is a representative body 
of producers, assuring thereby to all those engaged 


directly in production the right to decide on the distri- 


bution of their products i.e. of national’ income. In 
that manner a particular aspect of economic democracy 
is achieved. — 
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Retations Between Two Houses or Tre 
_ Feperat Proprie’s ASSEMBLY | 
The . Federal Assembly exercises law-making” 
functions, directing at the same time the entire activity 
of the state, The Federal Asserrbly passes and alters 
the Constitution, elects the President of the Republic. | 
Federal Council, elects and recalls the judges of the 
Federal Supreme Court, passes the laws of Fedeéts(}e: 
consequence, decides on war and peace. etc. ee 
The Federal Council and the Council of Producers 
have equal rights in deciding on matters pertathine to 
the domain of economy, as well as in the election of - 
all organs as previously stated. The remainins frnetiens 
of. the Federa] Assembly are carried our hy the Federal}. 
Council. To insure the equeTty of all Renuhlies. the © 
depnties delegated- by the Republics and Autonomous 
Provinces form the Council of Nationalities. sitting | 
separately when the chanee of the Constitution or the» 
social economic plan are be'ng decided on; the: Council 
cf Nationalities may sit senarately when the mutuak 
relations between the Republics and the Federation are . 
decided on. but only at the request of the majority of - 
denuties sent by one of the renublics,. or ten deputies - 
without any re#ard to the republic they -represent.. 
Should the Federel Cenne?] and Council of Proturers - 
or the Council] of Nationalities, disagree on a matter, . 
an agreement must first be attemnted through joint 
committees, hut in case of failure. the Federal Assembly 
must be dissolved and new elections will then take 
place. 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC i 
For general governing of the country, two organs“ 
are elected by the Federal People’s Assembly: the 
President of the Republic and = Federal Executive 
Council]. The President of the Republic represents the 
state in relation with foreign countries, he is the 
Supreme Commander of the armed forces and presides 
over the Federal Executive Council, In cace of a 
disagreement with some decision of the Executive 
Council, he can postpone the execution of the same, 
provided the contested matter be immediately placed 
before the National Assembly for obligatory decision. 
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‘dependence in princfple on the parliament. 


~combatmg. bureaucracy and strengthening of 
‘i.e. it assures the ascendancy of the Parliament over the 


. members elected. by the Assembly. 
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FEDERAL oe Copnei 

The Federal Executive Council is not a government 

as it has no administrative function.~- This is a political 

body, directly subordinate to the Federal People’s 

Assembly, exércising general control over special 

administrative organs. The Federal Executive Council 

decides on 

lines of policy for the state administrative organs which 

perform their functions autonomously within 
spheres of their jurisdiction. : 


Employing the Federal Executive Council as a 
means of control the Federa} Assembly has the 
opportunity to control the work of state adminisration, 
‘in a more efficient’ manner than is the case in classical 


parliamentary regimes, in which the cabinet or govern- 


ment still has a dominating influence, despite their 
The new 
organisation of incorporating the state authority in the 
parliament and its organs (Executive Council, the 


‘parliamentary committees, etc.) aims, above all, at 


administrative. apparatus. 


The Federal . Executive .Council consists of thirty 
Its chief duty is to 
control the execution of legal and other decisions of the 
Federal Assembly, to which end it lays down general 
directives to all governing organs. This body is also 
authorised:,to pags decrees. by “which lags are enforced. 
“The Assembly can: recall the members§ 
Executive Council. 


The Tasks of Israeli Youth - 


On June 10 1954, David Ben Gurion, first 
Prime Minister of Israel, addressed a nation-wide 
concourse of Israeli high school students at 
Sheikh. Munis, near Tel Aviv. We bring here 
the outstanding parts of this address : | 


Students or 






Israel,—Contemporary Jewish history 


confronts you, and the entire young generation in Israel, 


with a fateful choice : Personal career or a mission in 


‘life? , 

Six years ago, when you ‘were still Aniater your 
brothers and sisters, your relatives and your older friends, 
fought the war of liberation and many of them gave their 


: lives. 


This wag a unique war in many respects.. Many 
“nations have fought for their independence. These were 
all peoples-who always lived in their lands but bad been 
subjected to strangers for a time. Our war was differ- 
ent; Qur people had been separated from its homeland 
for” many ‘centuries. Thirty-five years ago, at the end 
of World War I, there ‘were only some 58,000 Jews in 
the country.. The last time. we fought for our national 
independence in this country at the time of Bar Kochba 
and Rabbi Akiba was 1813 years ago. Since that time 
we have been removed from our land and scattered 
throughout the world. There is not 


another example in 





eneral questions and lays down the general. 
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‘Volunteers from fifty-two countries on all the contin 


‘pilots, tankists, artillery’ men, 
_ It is doub: fule whither. we could have wen without: them, 
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human history that after 1800 years a “people should . re- 
turn to its county, re-establish its state and fight for 
its independence.’ This unique fact’ confirms that we are 
an eternal people, 

Another unusual " fact “distinguished this war. We 
stood a handful against many—650:000 against 30 million: 
an unequipped army that was organized in the course.o 
the war against seven armies of. the Arab countries. W- 
‘were. outnumbered forty to one yet we prevailed. Again. e 
truth recurring in Jewish history was ee 
truth of the superiority of the spirit. 


There also a third. distinguishing : (cee 
ae € 
participated in our war of liberation. The numbge 
vohinteers. amounted to less thdn twenty: percent of res 
entire fighting force, but they provided us- with tel 


cal skills which we -eouid not develop uride: 7 
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captains of war vessaes 


This movement of volunteers tevealed the ‘wogdrous -unity 
and fate partnership of the Jewish - people “eels its 
dispersion throughout the world. ale 


Yet despite all this we must realize. that the impli? 
cations of thds wondrous saga of valor are’ of limited 
significatce, The war of independence edid. not, and 
could not, bring abeut the desired redemption of lan. , 
and people. it ‘did not reunite the dispersed people, say 
restore the desolateness of the Homeland. It did 3% 
assure economic independence, nor did it” even.- piggy 
us with peace and sécurity. The victory was. not” fags 
and the struggle with our enemies was not concluge a 

I do not say this in order to belittle the significy irs 
of the war of independence. I have no’ interest in (one 
so. I say this so that we should understand | our jes 
siiuation. F re ashi: 


The victory in our’ war of sede cerilenés: provided “as 
with one great fact,.a prime instrument for our redemy-, 
tion : Jewish sovereignty in the homeland.- The lack 
of this instrument for twenty-six hundred years since the 
















‘ destruction of the first Temple—with the exception of **. 


brief period during the rule -of. the early Maccabees froy. 












to be an undoing in Jewish history. “ey 


During the few years, Aine be OUR: 
we have seen the greatr Value ope 
great aclrievements in} thé ingail 
tremendous accomplishments ‘sl 
desert; the creation :f hundred 
nients; the establishiient “oth i, EN 
factories ; the ‘construction of tens of 
‘housing units; the development of aviation” 
borne “transport; 
tem: the fostering of the. Hebrew 
literature and science; an incréase 
strength ; greater respect for Israel 
world. 

But we are still far from the siaivas haven; pre it 
is necessary to see also the other aspects of ihe situation. 
The establishment of the State of Israel was a serious 


vaber= 
the expansion of the educational sys- 
Janguage,. and of 


in our defensive 
throughout ‘the 





" yentare - hearing sotenuialiuen of - danger. 

challenge to fate, a rebellion against Jewish 
history. 

Permit me te quote from the words of 
Minister spoken six years aZ0, four months 
end .of the war: 

“ . . In a sense we confront the whole world, and 
not only the Arab armies. This is a historic encounter 
between the Jewish’ people and all its foes, oppressors 

and, tormentors everywhere and at all times. This is 
not a loca] encounter, and its roots in time go far beyond 
_the - present, 
.of many generations; it presents its case against the 
yacilons of the world. The fate of the Land of Israel 
: iil not be decided only, by a military showdown between 
’ F@svs. and Arabs, though it will not be decided at all 
without it.” 


.a The truth of the matter is that the ‘ealehiehiient 1) a 
#he state confronted us with a. difficult struggle not only 
‘with the outside ‘-world, ‘but also with ‘ourselves, a 
struggle against Galut. habits and against our past 
that “had been detached from reality and from the res- 
ponsibility of independence in the homeland. 

I will try to outline briefly the historical background 
of the two struggles, the external one and the internal 
one. Fundamental historical facts inherent in our 
country and our people determine’ this background, Let 
me begin with the country, 

This is a small country with a great past. The Land 
of Israel] is like the people of Israel: its history far excee‘s 
its geography, It is situated in the heart of the. Middle 
East which was the cradle of human civilization four and 
five thors ace ago. It lies at the crossroads of three 
contin: tg - It was the scene of. events red sacred by 
millions of the. world 


it was-a 
and world 


the Prime 
before the 
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ae that have shaped the culture ot Page and 
Amerita—the_other_uxe. bei } amt Rome. From 
this country came the Book of Books which Fas* ‘been 
translated into all languages, unlike any other book. 
During the seventh century something happened in the 
desert of Arabia that basically altered the geopolitical 
uses of Eretz Israel A prophet arose among the 
‘. swebie.who..preached faith in one God and 
fered? tribes ‘info a unified nation. Imbued 
with iy. hie ewe ith, his followers conquered 
‘ho gicat empire” He Ae 

” a SH6b,” things have 
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Airiea ‘and Europe. 

tuopcaed before. From time to 
come cup. The Arab empire 
wimoiay many nations: This, too, 
rane tie asciples of Buddkn and the 
Uposiler.O Be Nowell have’ done the same. But 
this time Rd pintcionne BEA occurred : together 
with “the new faith the Arab conquerors also imposed 
thein.language on all the nations of the Middle: East, with 
the exception of Persia and Turkey. and on all the 
peoples living in North Africa, from Egypt to Morocco. 
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Israel- seeks, atonement for this humiliation | 


‘much from our neighbors. 
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The Jewish people i dispersed among the Christian 
and Moslem nations. These nations know that Eretz - 
Tsrae] is the birthplace of the Jewish people, but all the 
time they saw the Jewish people away from its land. and 
scattered in iheir midst. For thirteen landred years 
Christianity and Islam foughi for control of this country. 
My generation saw both Moslem and Christian rule in 
this country. The Christian and Moslem nations knew 
the Jews because these were dispersed in their midst, 
but they never knew Jews as an independent nation, 
The establishment of the State of Isracl was tknxefore a 
startling and surprising innovation and they are not yet 
ready to acquiesce to it. 

Our people always was and always will be a small 
people-—this fact we must ralize in all its cruel vividness, 
There is nothing dishonorable about this. Small nations — 
have fulfilled great roles - in the history of humanity, 
ereatér than those of many large nations. Our ‘role in 
the history of mankind is in reverse proportion to our 
numbers. But in the struggle for existence numbers . 
are important. 

: We are and we have been not only-a small peopléiy 
but also a lone one. Nearly every other people has close 
kinfolk that stand by it. There is a family of Scandi- 
navian nations, of Slavic peoples, of Arab peoples, of 
Latin American’ nations. We have no close kin among 
the nations. We stand alone m world history. This is 
not an accident. -We have always been an exception 
among peoples, a nation differing- from all its neighhboss, 
We are the most non-conformist people in the world, 

, Even in’ ancient times, in the long ago world of. 


: Beypt and Babylonia, in the classic world of Greece ‘and 


Rome, we were a unique people of earth. We ledrried” 
we took more than a little. 
from’ them, but we retained our ‘uniqueness ard 
differences. . 


The Jewish people was the first in the histofy. of 
mankind to introduce a new world concept of a single: 
superior power without body or the likeness of a howdy, 
without beginning and without end, that created every!” 
thing, directs everything and guides the world alongs 
lines of truth, mercy, justice and peace. Contrary to. 
ali the other peoples which created their ods in their. 
own images, the Jewish people believed that man was- 
created in the image of God, in the image of the sole 
creating power which rains down justice from above and 
encourage mercy and justice below. and commands man 
“thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Man in the 
imase of God means the unity of mankind, the brother- 
hood of man, a world order of justice and peace in placé 
of the rule of might. ” 

I do not wish io say that the Jewish people was 
the greatest in the world in’ terms of © spirit. Other. 


nations, in ancient times and in later days, contributed 


mightily to the culture of mankind, and we must properly 
appreciate this wealthi which -we have enjoyed, But 
there is one area in which no other people in the world 
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exceeds us, either in the past or in the present, and this. decisive struggle will be waged - internally, within the 


is spiritual strength. 

‘In the dispersion this was a passive strength—the 
strength-of a people that refuses to bow to fate or to 
forces stronger than itself. In more recent ‘generations, 
when the first halutzim who founded .Petach Tikva came 
from Jerusalem and from Hungary, this spiritual 
strength became an active, creative, dominant force. It 
was no Jonger content with non-submission to fate, but 
tried to control fate and .to change it. 

The world does not easily becorte reconciled to the 
full signifidance of an independent Jewish nation, The 
Arab nalions stand ready to des‘roy us at the first 
opportunity, and they are not alone in their hos‘ility and 
opposition. To ‘o greater or lesser extent they have the 
aid of great powers. We must still win our new status 
in the world by constant and in‘ense effort. 
is not our sole or chief hardship... Our chief and 
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Jewish people and country. 
A declaration of independence does not transform ar 


‘exiled and dispersed people that is: estranged from the 


roots of vitality and independence into a self-sustaining 
nation. Great and manifold changes’ are required. Firs 
it is necessary to change the geographical fact o' 
dispersion into incathering in the homeland. A_ stil 
more difficult transformation must be achieved in the 
economic and cultural structure of our life. Jew: 
returning to tle homeland who continue to live there a 
they did in the Diaspora will transform the state into ; 
new Galut.... 

It is up to you to lay firm foundations for the fut 
of the nation and the country. 
’ If the youth will say: “We will do so,” histor 
will respond, “You will succeed.”-~Jewish Frontier 
July 1954, “ 
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India ‘Good Risk’ for 
Private Capital 


Investment 


Washington, Sept. 20—Chintaman I 
Deshimugh, India’s Finaece Ministei 
who is serving as India’s representativ 
on the Board of Governors of th 
World Bank, said yesterday th; 
“India is a very good risk” fc 
investments of private capital for th 
development of that country. 


Speaking before the delegates of tk 


ninth annua] meeting of. the Worl 
Bank and the Monetary Fun 
Deshmukh said: 4 a 
“Qur country satisfies aJJ-" th 
~ coRaiHonc-—awhitcit.— the _Internation: 
Chamber of Commerce” regards ¢ 
favourable for private capital inved 


ment, We have equality of treatme: 
for such capital as between domest: 
_and.-foreign investors. We have not 
discriminatory legislation, and we ha 


facilities for remitting profits an 
earn’ngs and also for capitals r 
patriation, There are alse 
statute books provisions for tft 


compensation in the event that forei 
investment are acquired by India. A 
we have no restrictions on imports. 

- foyeizn equipment for- investme 
purposes,’ 

Deshmukh said total investments 
foreign capital in India from 1942 | 
the end of 1953 amounted to $2 
million or Rs. 1,300 million. 


“As an indication of confidence, th 
is not an unsatisfactory picture,” | 
said. “But in the light of India 
total requirements for developre 
purposes, the amount is quite small.’ 


Discussing ile subject of expropri 
tion, Deshmukh said,- “In India t 
Policy of nationalisation affects or 
stratégic industries and it is inflexib 
In any, case there are very lar 
fields left entirely .to privé 
enterprise.” 
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jace Corporation. This.is the new 
taismg agency which “was fist conceived 
ow’ @iexe purpose it would be to lend money 
i> §ierprises in fsi6ndly countries, Such 
~o° a jfaadt at present-receive loans from the World 
3° its charter-prescribes that loans shiould be 

.- to. govémaments themselves or to enter- 
,«¢@ joamg are guaranteed by the government. 
x. 4. finanelag institution, if and when established, 
©. & esas without any governnient guarantees. 
> said the new corporation, once launched, “could 
a meéeting ground between investors and any 
exporting and capital importing countries.” 
“a 
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' unUseo! Where Every Nation Benefits 
‘i8The Eighth Session of the General Conference of the 
agir? Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultira] 
gsniadon will be mecting in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
“ux Mwvember_12 to December 11. | 
“These meetings of Ulesco’s General Conference 
sve came to take on a great deal of importance to men 
ekcxtery country who are working towards closer world 
eerortetion*in the vast domains of education, science 


< 









Am aiture, And no one will deny that Unesco is 
mop tiern in their efforts. This United ‘Nations agency 
ki adtayky offering fellowships to educators, workers and 
con 3 scientists so thar they m&y obtain a firsi-hand 


aeyni atance with methods of other countries, Unesco 
‘,3; thrown its weight behind internationat agreements 
‘¢ sivaplify the importing and exporting ‘of educational, 
tsientific and cultural material and has sponsored an 
‘ sternational Copyright Convention. These aspects of its 
work not only facilitate the exchange of ideas, but 
protect tie men who ereate them. | 

Aw TO Unber-Devetorep REcIONs 


Nevertheless, this General _Conference~session has 
ven greater significance’ in those immense regions of 
he-wotld-wWhere the most elementary questions of life stil 
ake on urgent importance. The decisions of the 
vonference will Have a definite bearing on every region 
aced with problems of developing education, of training 
ocal technicians to make the most of national resources 
‘nd of creating’ competent slaffs of teachers capable of 
acining-—at every level from the primary school to the 
a : ac€ns, skilled workers, engineers and 
a » agtists’ and scientists. During 1955 and 1956, 
Jnesco plans to consecrate an important part of its 
xogramme to exactly this aid awaited by these regions 
vhich are still under-developed. 

FunDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
_ During its early years, Unesco obtained valuable 
nformation from experiments in education and the 
essons of these experimenis now cnable the Organization 
o go ahead rapidly with a programme of establishing 
egional and national centres in fundaniental education. 

At first, there was only an experiment in Haiti’s 
Marbial Valley. Then came two regional training centres 
~one at Patzcuaro, Mexico, to serve Latin America ando 
he second at Sirs le Layyan, Esypt, for the Arab world. 
Chese were followed by national training centres in such 
‘ountries as Iraq, Liberia and Thailand. 

_ This effort is destincd to be expanded, At the same 
ime, studies made by ministries of education with the 
Co-operation of Unesco experts have enabled certain 
sountries to undertake large-scale reforms of educational! 
ee hods and programmes which are already ‘producing 
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The principles of fundamental education—a method 
of enabling people to get the better of unfavourable 
living conditions ‘through théir own efforts in combating 
ignorance and in raising living standards—are now well 
known. Simple methods of education which can be used 
anywhere have been developed.» More and more nations, 
with the assistance of Unesco experts, are embarking on 
new experiments to reduce even further the- zones where 
ignornace and misery still reign. 

_ ‘TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
In addition to aid rendered through Unesco’s own 
budget, there is the Organization’s share in the’ United 

Nations world programme ‘ of technical assistance, 
financed by contributions from virtually every coun.ry 
on earth, large or smali, Each of the. United Nations’ 
agencies offers technical assistance in iis own field— 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, for example, in 
problems of agricultural prouuction; the World Health 
Organizalion in public health and Unesco in education 
and science. 

In 1954 alone, Unesco operated more than 60 
technical assistance missions under this programme wilh 
130 experts on their stafis-—Unesco News. 


é China’s Census 

Details of China’s first nationwide census 
were made public on November 1 im an_ official 
release by the State Statistical Bureau : | 

China’s total population as of 24 hours June 30th, 
1953, was 601,938,035. Of this total, the figure of 
574 205,940 was gained through direct census while the 
remainder, 27,732,095, was arrived at by indirect census, 
including the figure. of 7,590,298 for Taiwan Province, 
whieh has yet to be liberated, }'1,743320 Chinese residing 


~-—or studying “abread and 8,397,477 in very remote horger 


regions where local elécfions have not taken place ox, 
where transport facilities were exceptionaily bad, ar’ 
Of the total counted direcily, 51.82 percent were 
males and 48.18 percent females, | 
_ Of the same total, over 338,000,000 had reached the 
age of 18 or over. The oldest person in Chingfwas 155 
years old at the time of*the census, These were 3,394 
centenarians and over 1.8 million between the ages. of 
80 to 99. 


The Han nationality made up some 
the total population, excluding Taiwan Proviuce and 
Chinese residing or stnuying abroad; the national 
minorities amount to over 35,000,000, or 6.06 percent of 
the total. Besides the Hans, there were ten other 
nationalities with over one million population each—ihe 
Mongolians, Huis, Tibetans, Uighurs, Miaos, Yis, Chuangs, 
Puyis, Koreans and Manchus. ‘ 

Szechuan, having over 62,000,009 people, was the 
province with the biggest population and Chinghai, 
though more then twice bigger in area, bad the least, 
with only 1.67 million, 7 

_ The official release also revealed that over two and 
a half millien people had helped in the work of the’ 
census and that in order to check the accuracy of the 
census a careful sample recheck had been made in diffe- 
rent areas with a total population of some, 53,000.000. 
The results of this’ showed that duplicated registration 
was 0.139 percent and omissions 0.255 percent. 

Distr.bution of population among the three biggest. 
cities and- provinces is as follows: Peking, 2.768,149<° 
Tientsin, 2,693,831 ; Shanghai; 6,204,417; ~ Hopsi. Re 
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vince, 35, opdiea, Shansi Provinces 
Mongolian: © Autonomous Region, 6,100. 104; 
Province, 18,545,147; Kirin Province, - 
Heilungkiang Province, 11,897,309; Jehol 
5,460,822 ; ‘Shensi Province, 15881281; 
vince, 12,928,102; Chinghai Province, 1676534;  Sin- 
kiang Province, 4,873 608; Shantung Province, - 48, 876548; 
Kiangsu Province, 4y 252, 192; Anhwei Province, 30.343, 
637;. Chekiang ‘Province, 92.865, 3747; Fukien. Province, 
PES 142 sfaLs T aiwan Province, 7,591 298;. Honan Pro- 
vince, 44.214 594;. Hupeh Province, 27 189,693; 
Bovince, 33 226,954; Kiangsi Province, 
Kwangtung Province, , 843770059 ; Kwangsi 
19 560,822; Szechuan Province, 62 303,999; Kweichow 
Province, 15, 037,310; Punnan Province, 17,472,737; 
Sikang Provitice, 3B81 064; Tibet Region and ‘Chanstu 
Area, 1273669; Chinese residing or studying abroad, 
11,743,320; total 601,938 035. 

The population of. various ,nationalities is given as 


14, 314 495; : 


Tnner 
Liaoning 
11,290,073; 
Provinée, 
“Kansu. Pro- 


Province, 


follows: Han, 547,283 057; Mongolian, 1,462 956; Hui, 
3,559, 359; T ibetan, 2.779622; Uighur, 3 40, 125; Miao, 
2 oll 330; Yi, 3 254.269 ; Chiang, 6,611,455; = Puyi, 
1,247,883; - Korean, . 1,120, 405; Manchu, 2,418 93); other 


nationalities, 6, 718,025 olf sinhua ‘News, 
1954, 


November l, 
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600 Million People—China’s Great 
Ke Force for Socialist Construction 
“Six hundred million people are China’s_ greal 
force for Socidlist construction,” says Pai . Chien-hua 
of the Census Department of the Ministry at Interna] 
Affairs. in an atticle in People’s Daily of November 1. 
Publication of she 1953 census data is an eyent of 


‘historic significance in China, he states. “The  over- | 
all and accurate x ation ‘of Sur’ country’s. popula- a 
‘tion is the he aes for calculating _our— count ae - me 
“assets and also a basis ~-fer- organisitig Socialist cons- ~~ 


“{ruction. In our country, like in the Soviet Union and 
the Feople’s Democracies, ‘people. are the most precious 
yof all. the categories of capital.” 
‘4. The present census returns show that China has a 
a Bjulation of over six hundred million, constituting one- 
me feurth, of the total -world population. “These more. 
: pie -gix himdred million hard-working and courageous 
*Ghinese, people, “Pai Chien-hua writes, “are now 
“gonstructing and defend} 1@ ikeir motherland with un- 
“paralleled enthusiasm uffter’ the leadership. of the Com- 
“fiunist Party of China. This not only, shows that 
‘China las a powerful force io build Socialism but also 
- demonstrates that she has the poe to defend peace in 
“ Asia and the -world.” ~ 

Pai Chien-hua notes “that the rate of China’s popu- 








: Jation growih was around ep er thousand before 1937.. 


‘However, he says, the ratefchas shown a, marked riso 
>in ‘the -few years since lifefation because ‘of the sharp 
_ decline in the,,death rates’ “This is due to restoration 
“and development of production, promotion. of the people’s 
living standards ands improvement of medical and 
public healthy - sery, iges,” he notes.- Vital statistics 
prepared by the Ministry of Internal Affairs based on a 
/eensus survey Of, over 30 ypillion people show that the 3 
birth rate in China’ now avfrages of and crip 20 rate 


17, which maker the rate? of neiural inereage 20 per 
penn the ia says. 
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China’s large-scale Sociaiist construty ign,” 
Hunan, - 
16,772 865; 


‘tich natural resources to be. explored: «The grow se 
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liberation ama result of the | rapid rest ie 

development of industry, and commerce, Paty Aolitone 
declares, Permanent citj+ dwellers in 1953 wite, 
cent ‘more than in 1950. ™Inu" some industrial 
cities such as Anshan, Fushun, Tangshan, 4 
the percentage of population -inerease rake 


to 300 as compared with 1950. °° “This sha&% le f 
growth of urban, population foi owing he 2 
‘be wri 
According to the census statistics” hildren 
the age of four” represents 15.6 percent of the “4 
population and the sex ratio is nearly one “te one, 
“The bourgeois economists, who cling to 4 
Malthusian theories of populali ion, are -astonisigh dll 
hearing that China has more’.than six hundred gk 
people. They allege that Chind cannot feed «4 J 
hundred million’ mouths and- they even throw ‘ow. q 
absurd slanders as the inevitablity of China’s ‘aggre: 
Pai Chien-hua ‘writes. -Retiling this, he points ti. tre 
China has a gvast™ ainount sofeyirgin Jand and : e Bs r 
aS 
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China’s industrial and agricultural. intiod, ec 


prod, it 
Chien-hua’ declares, far exceeds the rate of _ # ; 
increase thanks. to ‘the.-“supéfiority of 44. i 


<gocial system. -“Therefore- the gradual. improy 
the people's iving standards can be fully. ensurg ic Baie 
the time when our Socialist: sonsbructig: Cees iS 
China, like the Sov&t Union, with? complérer ay 
unemployment and partial unemployment and  engeeas 
people enjoyment of a bappy. life,” theagstickescg Beiiecst 
Hsinhua News, November 1, 1954. ff" ad mf 
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(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad. 
{ with 20 rare illustrations } 
Price :.Rs. 5/- an 


(2) india and The Pacific World. . 


' The only up-to-date survey of the History. 
and QOulture of Pacific Nations, 


Price: Inland Rs, 12, Foreign £T or 5 ei 
The Book Company Ltd., College Square,- al gis 
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